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Of  Massachusetts,  who  declared  that  the  striking  policemen  of  Boston  had 
violated  their  oath  of  office  and  should  be  dismissed  from  the  service.  His 
firm  stand  broke  the  strike,  and  his  clear  statement  of  the  issue  involved  in 
policemen's  unions  has  strongly  influenced  the  attitude  of  the  authorities  in 

other  cities  toward  them 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


THE  most  important  question  facing 
the  American  people  is  production 
and  its  cost.  As  long  as  the  high 
cost  of  production  continues  the  high 
cost  of  living  will  likewise  continue. 
The  war  started  a  chain  of  economic  reactions 
which  have  gotten  us  into  the  present  serious 
and  uncomfortable  situation.  First,  by  with- 
drawing men  from  productive  labor  to  arms  it 
reduced  production.  To  offset  this,  very  high 
wages  and  prices  were  offered.  This  raised 
the  cost  of  production.  The  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living  necessarily  followed.  And  this  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living  was  naturally  used  as  a 
basis  for  a  further  rise  in  wages  which  meant  a 
further  rise  in  the  cost  of  production.  The 
results  of  this  process  were  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  immediately  after  the  Armistice 
workers  in  general  no  longer  felt  the  patriotic 
stimulus,  and  while  they  still  kept  the  high 
wages  they  did  not  maintain  the  high  records  of 
production. 

There  is  no  short  and  easy  way  out  of  this 
predicament.  We  are  faced  with  the  necessity 
of  turning  around  and  going  down  the  path 
which  we  have  just  come  up.  The  first  step 
down  is  to  produce  more  for  the  same  money  or 
get  less  money  for  what  we  now  produce. 
That  means  either  better  management  and 
better  work  or  lower  wages  and  lower  profits. 

An  era  of  lowering  wages  usually  means  an 
era  of  industrial  war.  The  effort  of  the  last 
few  months  even  to  slow  down  the  rate  of 
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advances  in  wages  has  brought  many  strikes. 
A  general  stop  to  wage  advances,  which  is  a 
public  necessity,  is  almost  certain  to  greatly  in- 
crease their  number  and  intensity.  We  are 
already  feeling  this  and,  of  course,  in  an  era  of 
strikes  and  possible  violence,  the  "red"  or  revolu- 
tionary elements  in  the  community  find  a  favor- 
able opportunity  to  preach  their  propaganda. 

Our  own  difficulties  are  further  complicated 
by  the  much  greater  difficulties  which  most  of 
the  other  nations  of  the  earth  have  to  face. 

Production  in  Europe  has  fallen  off  since  the 
Armistice  even  more  than  it  has  here.  In 
England  particularly  the  labor  unions  seem  to 
have  absolutely  forgotten  or  ignored  the  fund- 
amental necessity  of  production,  as  well  as  their 
belief  in  representative  government,  and  adopted 
a  programme  of  less  work  for  more  money  that, 
if  successful,  will  undermine  England's  foreign 
trade  on  which  herpopulation  depends.  And  the 
unions  believe  that  any  threat  is  justified  which 
gives  their  minority  a  victory  over  the  majority. 
Europe  is  now  far  from  self-supporting  and 
practically  all  European  money  is  at  such  a 
discount  here  that  it  makes  our  already  high 
prices  exorbitant.  Under  such  conditions  those 
who  are  most  eager  to  buy  from  us  are  those 
who  can  only  pay  with  promises  on  the  future. 

We  are  still  paying  for  the  war.  As  trouble- 
some as  the  situation  is  we  can  congratulate 
ourselves  that  it  is  no  worse,  and  go  through 
the  ordeal  with  as  much  quiet  wisdom  and  as 
much  good  humor  as  we  can  muster. 
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President  of  the  American   Museum  of  Natural   History,  which,  founded 
fifty  years  ago.,  has  attained,  largely  through  his  work,  an  enviable  place 

among  institutions  of  its  kind 


The  Spanish  novelist,  whose  "  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  "  and  other 

novels  have  excited  wide-spread  interest  in  the  United  States,  and  who  has 

planned  to  cover  this  country  in  an  extended  tour 


" 


President-elect  of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  which 
decided  at  their  recent  convention  in  New  Orleans  to  continue  and  enlarge 
their  campaign  against  get-rich-quick  and  all  other  dishonest  advertising. 
Mr.  Meredith  is  also  a  member  of  the  President's  industrial  conference 


A  member  of  the  industrial  conference  which  met  on  October  6th  at  Washing- 
ton. He  is  probably  the  foremost  spokesman  of  Socialism  in  America,  as  well 
as  a  leader  of  the  forces  of  sane  radicalism.  In  another  part  of  this  magazine 
he  exposes  the  anti-social  character  and  spurious  claims  of   Bolshevism 

(See  page  28) 


Who  has  recently  been  made  Protestant  Episcopal   Bishop  of  New  York, 

succeeding  the  late  Bishop  Greer,  and  has  thereby  become  the  head  of  the 

wealthiest  and  most  influential  diocese  in  the  country 
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Production — The  Basis  of  Our  Civilization         Three  Ways  of  Increasing  Production 


IN  HIS  extraordinary  speech  before  the 
Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical 
Engineers,  Mr.  Hoover  pointed  out  that 
the  economic  injustice  which  was  corrected 
by  the  upheaval  of  the  period  of  the  French 
Revolution  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  workers  on 
the  land  did  not  get  a  decent  living  from  their 
utmost  efforts.  Land  hunger  was  one  of  the 
bases  of  that  Revolution.  In  the  present  revo- 
lutionary agitations  in  Europe  and  here  the 
main  grievances  have  been  among  the  indus- 
trial workers  who  have  felt  that  their  share  of 
the  returns  of  industry  did  not  give  them  an 
acceptable  standard  of  living. 

In  the  French  Revolution  the  peasants  did 
get  the  land  that  they  wanted  but  the  real 
improvement  in  the  living  conditions  in  Europe 
came  from  the  fact  that  the  introduction  of 
steam  enabled  the  population  to  produce  more 
with  the  same  amount  of  labor  and  hence  the 
rise  in  the  standard  of  living.  The  solution  of 
the  present  situation,  although  the  agitation  is 
more  among  the  industrial  centres  than  on  the 
farms,  is  just  the  same — more  production. 

Mr.  Hoover  also  called  attention  tothedegree 
to  which  the  United  States  has  grown  away 
from  Europe  in  the  140  years  of  its  existence. 
What  has  been  the  cause  of  it?  Our  higher 
production  per  capita.  This  higher  production 
has  been  due  to  the  bounties  of  nature  and  our 
greater  use  of  tools  and  machinery.  A  man 
working  with  the  simplest  tools  could  get  more 
out  of  the  virgin  natural  resources  of  the  United 
States  than  he  could  in  Europe.  And  land  has 
been  plentiful.  Added  to  these  natural  ad- 
vantages the  relative  scarcity  of  labor  here  has 
forced  us  to  use  better  tools  and  more  machin- 
ery and  with  these  aids  the  American  has  been 
able  on  the  average  still  further  to  increase  his 
production  over  European  standards  and  hence 
attain  a  still  higher  standard  of  living.  In  the 
past  there  have  been  several  more  or  less  rapid 
jumps  in  our  productive  capacity.  The  in- 
dustrial revolution  came  to  us  early  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  as  it  did  to  other  coun- 
tries. The  widespread  use  of  agricultural 
machinery  that  came  after  the  Civil  War 
brought  another  new  era.  The  automobile 
may  fairly  be  credited  with  having  brought 
another  increase  in  the  power  of  distribution,  a 
necessary  partner  of  production. 

What  new  added  power  is  possible  in  our 
production  now?     That  is  the  vital  question. 


IF  W  1  are  not  to  give  up  for  a  time  the  stead 
improvement  of  recenl  years  in  the  stan- 
dard of  living  in  America,  we  shall  have  to 
achieve  a    sudden   ability   to   reduce   the  cost 
and  increase  the  amount  of  production. 

1  here  is  at  present  an  extremely  powerful 
automatic  force  at  work  in  this  direction.  The 
lack  of  immigration  for  the  last  five  years  lias 
reduced  our  normal  supply  of  labor.  As  always 
in  our  history,  when  labor  has  been  very  scarce, 
the  necessity  thus  created  has  caused  men  to 
invent  machinery  and  tools  to  take  the  place 
of  the  missing  hands.  It  was  such  a  condition 
that  led  to  the  wide  development  and  use  of 
automatic  farm  machinery  after  the  Civil  War. 
A  similar  pressure  is  being  felt  now. 

The  more  effective  use  of  machinery  and 
tools  to  enable  the  average  man  to  produce 
more,  earn  more,  and  therefore  live  better 
takes  a  little  time.  Our  difficulties  can  not 
be  immediately  overcome  by  this  process.  It 
looks  as  if  we  should  have  to  settle  the  point  of 
what  the  maximum  cost  of  production  the 
country  can  stand  by  the  time  honored 
method  of  a  trial  of  strength  between  employer 
and  employee.  The  leaders  of  labor  are  seem- 
ingly still  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  still  a 
considerable  margin  of  profit  which  the  em- 
ployers can  either  give  up  themselves  or  get 
from  the  public,  with  which  to  pay  higher 
wages.  Out  of  labor  circles  the  idea  has  become 
more  or  less  accepted  that  the  process  of  passing 
on  ever  higher  and  higher  costs  to  the  public 
has  gone  as  far  as  the  public  will  stand  and 
that  with  few  exceptions  business  profits  are 
not  large  enough  to  stand  more  wage  increases 
without  raising  prices.  The  general  method 
of  seeing  which  of  these  two  theories  is  correct 
is  for  the  workers  to  strike  for  higher  wages 
and  to  see  whether  the  strike  is  successful  in 
getting  the  wages  and  getting  work  at  the  new 
rates.  To  a  considerable  degree  this  is  what 
is  now  going  on. 

Of  course  this  strike  test  intensifies  the  evil 
of  low  production  at  high  cost.  !f  such  a  test 
could  be  avoided  in  any  large  measure  it 
would  be  a  tremendous  help  to  the  readjust- 
ment period.  In  helping  prevent  strikes  the 
President's  influence,  his  labor  conference,  and 
any  other  informative  and  conciliatory  agencies 
can  be  of  great  usefulness,  not  so  much  in 
inaugurating  a  new  and  better  era  but  in  pre- 
venting a  new  and  worse  strike  era  until  such 
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time  as  some  better  methods  of  production  can 
be  achieved. 

There  is  a  hope  in  many  minds  that  coopera- 
tion between  labor  and  capital  will  give  both 
sides  what  they  want.  It  will  certainly  help. 
But  in  the  long  run  no  scheme  of  relationship 
between  employees  and  employers  is  satisfac- 
tory to  the  workers  which  does  not  provide  a 
good  standard  of  living  and  a  constantly  im- 
proving one.  Profit-sharing  schemes,  shop 
committees,  participation  in  the  management 
—these  and  many  other  schemes  for  reducing 
friction  in  industry  can  be  useful  if  they  are 
accompanied  by  good  wages,  but  they  are  not  a 
substitute  for  good  wages.  These  various 
schemes  in  the  hands  of  able  men  often  lead  to 
increased  production,  the  foundation  of  higher 
wages.  But  none  of  these  schemes  is  suffi- 
ciently catholic  in  its  application  to  be  applied 
to  any  and  all  businesses. 

The  establishment  of  better  relations  be- 
tween employer  and  employee  is  one  of  the 
ways  by  which  production  can  be  increased  and 
wages  maintained,  but  there  is  no  simple  and 
universal  remedy  for  poor  industrial  relations. 
Each  shop  has  to  go  slowly  into  these  things 
and  progress  step  by  step,  giving  due  considera- 
tion to  its  local  conditions  and  the  personalities 
involved. 

A  second  method  of  increasing  production  is 
to  secure  better  management,  better  tools,  and 
better  machinery.  Under  pressure  of  labor 
scarcity  it  is  almost  certain  that  much  will  be 
done  along  this  line. 

The  third  method  is  for  all  concerned  to  work 
either  harder  or  longer  than  they  are  now  doing. 

There  is  no  question  that  all  through  this 
country  there  is  an  earnest  and  honest  effort 
among  employers  to  work  out  various  schemes 
for  bettering  their  relations  with  their  workers. 
This  is  not  universal  by  any  means,  but  it  is 
more  nearly  universal  than  at  any  other  time 
within  the  memory  of  those  who  are  now  in 
active  business. 

There  are  indications  also  that  improved 
processes,  machinery,  and  tools  that  will  help 
production  will  appear  in  increasing  quantities. 

And  there  are  even  places  where  wages  have 
been  reduced  and  many  places  where  increases 
in  wages  have  been  denied.  This  third  method 
of  lowering  the  cost  of  production  is  the  poorest, 
but  unless  everyone  concerned  uses  wisdom, 
patience,  and  toleration  it  is  likely  to  be 
more  immediately  practised  than  either  of  the 
other  two. 


The  President  and  Labor 

THE  President's  natural  sympathies  are 
with  labor.  He  has  quite  often  seemed 
to  feel  that  industry  could  get  along  with 
less  profit  than  it  has  or  that  it  could  still 
prosper  under  more  difficult  conditions.  He 
has  seemed  to  feel  that  there  was  a  somewhat 
elastic  margin  of  profit  and  margin  of  ability  in 
management  by  which  industry'  could  maintain 
itself.  These  two  tendencies  of  his  mind  led 
many  labor  leaders  to  believe  that  in  con- 
tinuing to  agitate  for  higher  wages  and  shorter 
hours,  regardless  of  production,  they  would 
have  his  sympathy  active  perhaps,  passive 
certainly.  A  previous  incident  in  the  Presi- 
dent's career  gives  some  light  on  this  question. 
The  pacifists  in  this  country  and  the  defeatists 
abroad  in  their  time  also  counted  upon  the 
President  as  their  staunch  friend  in  their  efforts 
to  give  up  the  war.  His  speeches  were  their 
guide.  Unquestionably  his  sympathy  was 
with  them.  They  hailed  him  as  their  leader. 
And  then  he  went  to  war,  and  having  tied 
themselves  to  his  chariot  they  suddenly  found 
that  the  philosophy  which  they  imagined  led 
away  from  the  war  took  a  sudden  turn  and  led 
right  into  it. 

Something  of  that  same  kind  seems  to  be 
happening  again.  The  President  still  un- 
questionably has  a  suspicious  eye  on  owners 
and  managers  of  industry  and  a  feeling  that 
they  get  too  much  for  what  they  give.  He  has 
still  unquestionably  more  sympathy  for  labor. 
But  certain  conditions  have  arisen,  as  they  did 
during  the  war,  which  may  make  him  seem  to 
change  his  policy. 

Recently  in  one  of  his  speeches  he  said: 

Only  by  keeping  the  cost  of  production  on  its 
present  level,  by  increasing  production  and  by  rigid 
economy  and  saving  on  the  part  of  the  people  can 
we  hope  for  large  decreases  in  the  burdensome  cost 
of  living  which  now  weighs  us  down. 

He  pointed  out  to  the  railroad  shopmen  that 
continuing  to  increase  wages  was  not  a  method 
of  lowering  the  cost  of  production  and  conse- 
quently the  cost  of  living.  For  the  President  to 
emphasize  the  necessity  for  greater  production 
is  extremely  significant,  for  he  is  the  greatest 
preacher  of  the  time  and  the  Presidency  is  the 
greatest  pulpit.  With  the  cost  of  living  where 
it  is  a  labor  policy  opposed  by  the  President 
could  count  on  no  public  support.  The  Presi- 
dent can  put  great  pressure  upon  both  labor 
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HOW   WARS    AND   THE    GOLD    SUPPLY    AFFECT    PRICES 

The  important  changes  in  the  cost  of  living  since  1789  are  shown  in  this  chart.  In  that  time  there  have  been  three 
periods  of  advancing  prices  and  two  in  which  the  previous  advances  were  more  than  wiped  out.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  each  of  the  upward  movements  coincided  with  an  increase  in  the  production  of  gold,  and  that  the  two  downward 
movements  began  at  or  near  the  close  of  great  wars.  The  record  of  English  prices  is  based  on  the  index  numbers  of 
Jevons  and  the  London  Economist;  those  for  the  United  States  on  Dun's  index  number  which  starts  with  i860.  (The 
price  index  is  an  average  of  the  costs  of  the  commodities  that  represent  an  average  individual's  consumption.)  The 
higher  advance  in  this  country  during  the  Civil  War  was  due  to  the  currency  inflation  of  that  time.  The  somewhat  greater 
advance  in  England  at  the  present  time  may  be  due  to  the  same  cause.  The  expectation  of  a  decline  from  present  levels 
can  be  based  on  the  fact  that  the  gold  production  of  the  world  has  fallen  off  since  191 5,  and  that  the  war  is  over 


and  capital  to  fit  their  philosophy  to  an  in- 
creased production  at  the  same  or  lower  costs. 
The  other  single  voice  which  carries  the 
greatest  weight  on  such  subjects  with  the 
American  people — Herbert  Hoover's — has 
spoken  to  the  same  end. 

The  whole  of  the  various  sorts  of  socialism  are 
based  on  one  primary  conception.  That  is,  that  the 
productivity  of  the  human  being  can  be  maintained 
under  the  impulse  of  altruism,  and  the  selection  of 
the  particular  human  for  his  most  productive  per- 
formance can  be  made  by  some  superimposed 
bureaucracy.  My  conclusion  is  that  Socialism, 
as  a  philosophy  of  human  application,  has  already 
bankrupted  itself.  It  has  proved  itself,  with  rivers 
of  blood  and  suffering,  to  be  an  economic  and  spirit- 
ual fallacy.  I  believe  it  was  necessary  for  the  world 
to  have  this  demonstration.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
that  we  of  the  United  States,  now  that  we  have 
witnessed  these  results,  plunge  our  own  population 
into  these  miseries  and  into  a  laboratory  for  experi- 
ment in  foreign  social  diseases. 

Bankruptcy  of  the  Socialist  idea  does  not  relieve 
us  from  the  necessity  of  finding  a  solution  to  the 
primary  question  which  underlies  discontent — the 
better  division  of  the  products  of  industry  and  the 
steady  development  of  higher  productivity.  The 
solution  must  be  found  by  Americans,  in  a  practical 
American  way,  based  upon  American  ideas,  on 
American  philosophy  of  life.     It  must  be  founded 


on  our  national  instincts  and  upon  the  normal  de- 
velopment of  our  national  institutions. 

It  must  be  founded,  too,  upon  the  fundamental 
fact  that  every  section  of  this  nation,  the  farmer,  the 
industrial  worker,  the  professional  man,  the  em- 
ployer, are  all  absolutely  interdependent  upon  each 
other  in  this  task  of  maximum  production  and  the 
better  distribution  of  its  results.  It  must  be  founded 
upon  the  maximum  exertion  of  every  individual 
within  his  physical  ability,  and  upon  the  reduction 
of  waste,  nationally  and  individually.  A  maximum 
production  can  be  obtained  only  under  conditions 
that  protect  the  physical  and  intellectual  well  being 
of  the  producer. 

I  would  say  that  this  maximum  production 
cannot  be  obtained  without  giving  a  voice  in  the 
administration  of  production  to  all  sections  of  the 
community  concerned;  that  it  cannot  be  obtained 
by  the  domination  of  any  one  element.  I  would 
say  it  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  destruction  or 
sudden  disturbance  of  this  delicate  and  intricate 
organization  of  production  and  distribution  or  ex- 
travagance in  its  products.  1  would  say  the  road  lies 
along  better  division  of  the  more  exorbitant  profits 
that  arise  from  these  processes  and  that  have  accu- 
mulated from  them. 

By  better  division  of  profits  I  refer  to  the  broad 
issue  of  the  whole  social  product.  Some  are  com- 
paratively overpaid  and  many  are  comparatively 
underpaid  for  the  service  they  render.  Our  or- 
ganization is  not  all  that  we  could  desire,  but  it  is 
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the  best  we  have  been  able  to  evolve  over  thousands 
of  years,  and  the  destruction  of  these  processes  has 
been  demonstrated  a  sure  road  to  destitution  and 
fearful  loss  of  life. 

Many  industrial  and  banking  leaders  have 
likewise  urged  greater  production,  but  their 
urgings  have  less  weight  writh  the  public,  not 
only  because  their  voices  do  not  carry  as  far 
as  the  President's  and  Mr.  Hoover's  but  also 
because  they  might  well  be  the  particular 
beneficiaries  of  enlarged  production.  The  ex- 
ample of  manufacturers  who  have  given  labor 
a  larger  share  of  the  profits  and  stimulated  pro- 
duction at  lower  cost  by  this  means  presents  a 
strong  case  for  themselves.  But  those  who 
have  merely  passed  the  price  of  higher  wages 
on  to  the  public  have  contributed  little  to  the 
solution  of  the  difficult}'. 

In  the  ranks  of  labor  a  similar  divergence  of 
views,  philosophy,  and  practice  is  in  evidence. 
The  report  of  John  F.  Pierce  and  Isadore 
Epstein  of  the  New  York  Federation  of  Labor, 
for  which  the  authors  were  expelled  from  the 
union,  accepted  the  President's  diagnosis  of  the 
situation — that  it  was  time  for  labor  to  con- 
centrate upon  production  and  that  strikes  were 
to  be  discouraged  until  production  was  en- 
larged and  its  cost  reduced.  This  presumably 
marks  one  extreme  in  labor  circles.  The  ad- 
vocates of  the  Plumb  plan  are  the  other  extreme 
for  they  believe  in  having  the  railroads  partially 
bought  and  partially  confiscated  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  then  handed  over  largely  to  the  rail- 
road employees  to  manage,  any  deficit  to  be 
made  up  by  the  public. 

The  great  mass  of  the  men  who  labor  pre- 
sumably look  upon  the  whole  situation  in  a 
direct  and  simple  manner.  Like  most  men  in 
business  they  intend  to  "charge  all  the  traffic 
will  bear"  and  to  get  the  most  they  can  for 
their  services.  Their  anxiety  is  chieflv  to 
know  what  the  traffic  will  bear.  Their  informa- 
tion is  usually  not  good  and  when  their  moves 
for  more  money  fail  it  is  usually  because  they 
were  based  upon  poor  information.  They  are 
often  under  the  impression  that  the  traffic  will 
bear  more  than  it  can.  which  sometimes  leads 
them  to  strike  for  money  which  isn't  there  to  be 
had.  It  is  doubtful  if  at  present  the  rank  and 
file  of  labor  take  much  stock  in  the  necessity 
for  greater  production  at  lower  cost.  It  is 
natural  enough  that  they  should  have  consider- 
able skepticism  about  it.  It  means  either  more 
labor-saving  machinery,  to  which  unionism 
has  generally  been  opposed,  or  more  work  for 


the  present  wages,  to  which  everyone  is  in- 
stinctively opposed. 

The  President  is  faced  with  the  task  of  con- 
vincing the  laboring  man  that  increased  pro- 
duction will  lower  his  cost  of  living  faster  than 
his  wages  and  make  him  actually  better  off. 
The  employers  in  general  are  faced  with  the 
task  of  convincing  labor  more  than  they  have 
been  able  to  hitherto  that  they  are  playing  fair 
and  that  they  are  willing  to  do  their  part  in 
increasing  production  and  not  merely  take 
advantage  of  what  labor  is  asked  to  do.  And 
labor  also  is  on  trial  to  prove  that  it  is  not  seek- 
ing its  ends  against  the  public  interest.  If  both 
sides  can  be  persuaded  to  agree  on  the  necessity 
of  production  we  shall  be  able  to  pass  over  the 
divide  from  rising  costs  to  falling  costs  with 
onlv  a  reasonable  amount  of  disorder  and  con- 
flict. 

This  is  another  great  test  of  the  ability, 
unselfishness,  and  tolerance  of  the  American 
nation.  If  everyone  realizes  the  difficulties 
and  the  importance  of  the  task,  its  successful 
and  speed\'  solution  is  certain.  If  not,  we  shall 
stumble  into  it  unprepared  and  emerge  success- 
ful only  after  some  needless  waste  and  animosi- 
ty. With  our  recent  war  training  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  handle  such  a  situation  better  than  ever 
before. 


Labor's  Leadership 

UNDER  Mr.  Gompers's  leadership, 
American  labor  did  a  great  service  to 
civilization  during  the  war  in  two 
ways;  first,  in  putting  itself  squarely  on  record 
as  believing  that  the  war  should  be  carried 
through  to  a  victorious  finish  without  com- 
promise, and  second,  by  helping  produce  the  ma- 
terials to  accomplish  this  end.  Mr.  Gompers, 
particularly  in  his  European  tour,  helped  curb 
the  Pacifist,  Bolshevist,  and  Internationalist 
tendencies  of  some  sections  of  the  Allied  labor 
parties. 

In  production  the  part  of  the  population 
known  as  labor  showed  its  patriotism,  altruism, 
selfishness,  and  the  desire  to  profiteer  in  about 
the  same  mixture  as  the  rest  of  the  population. 
Labor  can  hardly  claim  to  have  been  more 
patriotic  than  the  rest  of  the  people.  It  has, 
therefore,  no  greater  claim  upon  the  nation's 
gratitude  than  others,  unless  it  is  claimed  that 
it  is  more  remarkable  for  labor  to  perform  its 
duty  of  patriotism  than  it  is  for  other  citizens. 

However,  during  the  war  the  high  light  in 
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which  modern  processes  of  production  and 
distribution  were  thrown  showed  clearly  that 
if  labor  could  successfullv  refuse  to  do  its  part 
in  any  of  the  .meat  fundamental  tasks,  even  for 
a  short  time,  chaos  would  result.  The  British 
unions  made  the  obvious  deductions  from  this. 
If,  they  argued,  the  railroad  and  coal  workers 
stopped  work,  industrial  paralysis  would  result. 
It  followed  in  their  argument  that  under  threat 
of  such  a  strike  the  rest  of  the  population 
would  give  whatever  wasasked;  that  the  strikers 
would  be  masters  of  the  situation.  Our  rail- 
road brotherhoods  seemed  to  have  had  some- 
thing of  the  same  idea  when  they  threatened  to 
strike  unless  the  Plumb  plan  of  nationalizing 
the  railroads  was  accepted  by  the  Government. 

This  plan  of  government  by  threat  of  a  mi- 
nority was  tried  some  years  ago  by  the  railroad 
workers  in  France  while  Aristide  Briand,  then 
leader  of  the  Socialist  party,  was  premier. 
It  resulted  in  his  using  the  army  to  quell  the 
strike.  The  British  Government  used  the 
same  weapon  in  the  British  railway  workers, 
strike.  Whether  or  not  the  use  of  troops  is 
necessary  any  group  which  tries  to  force  our 
Government  to  take  action  by  other  methods 
than  the  political  means  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution  is  endeavoring  to  break  up  the 
present  democratic  form  of  government  based 
upon  the  will  of  the  majority  as  expressed  at 
the  polls.  It  would  be  impossible  to  continue 
our  Government  if  the  railroad  workers  could 
one  day,  by  stopping  traffic,  force  the  Govern- 
ment to  buy  the  railroads  and  a  month  later 
the  bankers,  by  striking,  closing  their  doors,  and 
creating  a  panic,  could  make  the  Government 
sell  them  again,  and  after  that  the  doctors  could 
demand  state  subsidies  on  pain  of  leaving  us 
subject  to  the  ravages  of  epidemics  and  the 
terrible  suffering  of  the  untended  sick  and 
dying. 

This  means  that  what  seemed  a  reasonably 
simple  way  for  a  minority  in  an  essential  in- 
dustry to  get  anything  it  wants  from  the  rest 
of  the  population  is  not  so  simple  after  all,  for 
there  are  so  many  essential  industries  that  if  all 
struck  no  one  would  get  anything.  Enough 
people  know  this  to  form  a  tremendously  over- 
whelming majority  against  any  organized 
minority  that  tries  to  get  what  it  wants  by 
threatening  everyone  else's  happiness  and  even 
existence.  It  will  not  pay  labor  to  say  "the 
public  be  damned  "  any  more  than  it  paid  capi- 
tal.    The  American  public  won't  be  damned. 

The  fact  that  the  minoritv  threat  is  not  a 


feasible  method  of  getting  what  they  want  is 
no  evidence  either  for  or  against  tin-  reasonable- 
ness of  any  group's  demands  It  is  merel\ 
evidence  of  bad  leadership  and  a  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  basis  of  our  Government  and 
character. 

The  American  Federation  of  labor  has  also 
countenanced  another  equally  impossible  means 
of  gaining  its  ends.  When  it  advocates  police 
unions  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  it  is  likewise 
advocating  a  thing  which  if  persisted  in  would 
disrupt  our  Government.  The  police  and  the 
Army  and  Navy  are  the  agents  of  the  national, 
state,  and  local  governments  and  owe  an  un- 
divided allegiance  to  them.  The  theory  that 
they  could  also  owe  allegiance  to  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  be  subject  to  its  orders 
is  entirely  untenable  with  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. This  is  an  issue  which  the  public  must 
and,  therefore,  will  meet  even  with  arms  as  was 
necessary  in  Boston,  or  even  by  the  old  citizens' 
posse  and  vigilante  method. 

In  pressing  demands  which  aim  at  the  exist- 
ence of  our  form  of  government — and  the 
leaders  of  the  steel  strike  have  preached 
revolution — the  labor  leaders  of  this  country 
have  made  a  very  great  error  for  they  have 
tackled  the  impossible  and  tied  up  with  it 
their  other  hopes  and  aspirations,  many  of 
which  may  be  entirely  reasonable  and  just. 
If  labor  decides  to  fight  along  these  ill- 
chosen  lines,  the  rest  of  the  population  has  no 
choice  but  to  fight  back,  for  on  these  issues 
there  can  be  no  compromise.  Cost  what  it 
may  the  public  must  and  will  win  this  battle. 

Without  abuse  or  vituperation  our  public 
leaders  must  convince  labor  that  on  these  issues 
all  governmental  agencies  will  have  an  over- 
whelming public  support  with  which  to  fight 
without  compromise.  If  the  men  who  are 
members  of  the  labor  unions  see  the  public's 
side  and  know  that  the  public  means  to  stand 
by  it  we  shall  pass  these  troublesome  questions 
with  less  conflict  than  if  we  are  irresolute  and 
hesitate. 

It  is  doubly  unfortunate  that  labor  leadership 
at  this  time  should  have  adopted  labor  de- 
mands that  attack  our  form  of  government. 
Presumably  this  policy  was  adopted  without  a 
full  realization  that  it  did  strike  at  our  form  of 
government  for  the  very  unions  that  have 
done  this  are  vigorous  opponents  of  the 
I.  W.  W.  and  all  so-called  Bolshevist  teaching 
and  pride  themselves  on  their  Americanism. 
Their    present    course    must    unquestionably 
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tend  to  throw  them  in  a  class  with  elements 
of  the  population  which  they  condemn.  In 
Boston,  for  instance,  the  unions  have  produced 
a  state  of  affairs  exactly  to  the  liking  of  the 
1.  W.  W.  in  a  city  far  larger  than  the  1.  \V.  W. 
has  ever  been  able  to  bring  into  disorder. 

Besides  allying  them  with  people  with  whom 
they  do  not  belong,  the  bitterness  of  the  fight 
on  such  issues  as  have  been  raised  will  greatly 
complicate  the  discussion  and  settlement  of 
other  labor  problems. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  these  other 
problems  is  labor's  attitude  toward  production. 

The  present  high  prices  both  here  and 
abroad  (as  a  reading  of  Mr.  Hoover's  analysis 
on  page  98  will  show)  are  the  result  of  a 
lack  of  useful  products.  During  the  war 
economically  useless  products  were  produced 
under  great  pressure  at  high  costs.  The  high 
cost  of  production  still  continues  and  applies 
to  all  products.  Our  old  ability  to  produce 
cheaply  by  means  of  machinery  and  to  pay 
the  producer  a  wage  with  which  he  can 
keep  up  a  relatively  high  standard  of  living  is 
in  danger.  The  wage  is  high  but  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  it  is  not.  The  only  solution  is 
to  give  the  producer  better  tools,  better  ma- 
chinery, better  management,  so  that  he  can 
increase  his  product  and  get  more  money  for 
it  to  meet  the  high  prices,  and  to  have  the 
worker  give  more  brains  and  energy  to  match 
this  improvement. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  teaching  and 
practice  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
is  opposed  to  the  increased  use  of  tools  and 
machinery  and  the  consequent  greater  produc- 
tivity of  the  worker.  It  has  gone  on  the  theory 
that  the  amount  of  production  was  fixed  and 
if  one  man  doubled  his  product  another  would 
have  nothing  to  do.  On  their  side  of  the  argu- 
ment they  had  the  indisputable  fact  that  in 
times  of  relative  oversupply  of  labor  in  our 
markets  some  employers  exacted  more  and 
more  work  from  their  men,  not  as  a  result  of 
better  management,  machinery,  or  tools,  but 
merely  as  a  result  of  longer  hours  and  more 
sweat  on  the  brow.  Likewise  the  sudden  intro- 
duction of  machinery  without  any  effort  being 
made  to  take  care  of  the  hand  workers  often  re- 
sulted in  temporary  but  very  serious  distress. 

American  Labor  leadership  has  made  itself 
at  least  partially  responsible  for  the  following 
unwise  proposition. 

i.  The  threat  to  produce  chaos  unless  labor's 
demands  are  granted. 


2.  A  demand  for  the  nationalization  of  the 
railroads  and  coal  mines  for  the  benefit  of  the 
railroad  and  coal  mine  workers. 

3.  A  demand  for  a  divided  allegiance  on 
the  part  of  city  police  forces. 

4.  A  policy  of  restricting  production,  there- 
by tending  to  keep  up  the  cost  of  production  and 
the  high  cost  of  living. 

This  mistaken  leadership  is  an  extremely 
serious  matter  because  the  public  can  not 
submit  to  the  carrying  out  of  these  policies  and 
the  labor  leaders  can  not  well  abandon  their 
positions  without  a  struggle.  The  American' 
Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Railroad  Brother- 
hoods under  their  present  leaders  have  done 
much  for  their  members  and  for  labor  in  general. 
With  this  record  behind  them,  even  from  a  bad 
position  and  without  public  support  which  they 
are  rapidly  losing,  they  can  make  a  strong 
fight— and  the  harder  the  fight  the  smaller 
production  will  be. 

In  our  democracy,  with  its  assumption  of 
universal  education  and  a  high  intelligence,  we 
have  not  yet  succeeded  in  raising  a  standard  of 
information  on  the  vital  subject  of  economics 
and  the  fundamentals  of  our  Government  that 
will  prevent  such  conflicts  as  threaten  now. 
Education  and  the  teaching  of  American  prin- 
ciples not  only  to  immigrants  but  to  American 
born  is  an  ever-increasing  duty  upon  us. 


Responsible  Government 

IN  THE  April  number  of  the  Review  of  Re- 
views for  the  year  1893  there  appeared  a 
most  interesting  discussion  of  Grover  Cleve- 
land's second  cabinet.  In  the  article  appeared 
the  following  paragraphs.  They  were  written 
by  Woodrow  Wilson,  then  teaching  in  Prince- 
ton. If  his  expectation  of  the  pinch  that  would 
bring  us  to  a  responsible  form  of  government 
was  a  little  premature,  it  was  none  the  less 
entirely  sound. 

It  is  impossible,  moreover,  that  the  President 
should  really  decide  all  the  issues  of  choice  which 
come  to  the  several  executive  departments.  There 
are  only  twenty-four  hours  in  the  day  for  him,  as  for 
other  men,  and  some  of  these  he  must,  I  suppose, 
devote  to  sleep.  The  departments  are  not  executive 
bureaus  merely;  their  chief  officers  are  much  more 
than  a  superior  sort  of  secretaries  to  the  President. 
Their  functions  are  political,  outside  the  cabinet 
as  well  as  within  it.  They  must  decide  many  ques- 
tions which  bear  directly  upon  the  general  policy  of 
the  Administration,  as  well  as  innumerable  questions 
of  routine  detail,  and  must  decide  them  indepen- 
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dently*>f  their  colleagues  and 
the  President.  It  is  only 
concerning  the  largest, 
broadest,  most  general  mat- 
ters of  policy  that  they  can 
consult  the  judgment  of  the 
cabinet  as  a  whole,  or  the 
wishes  of  the  President.  The 
Presidency  is  thus  inevitabl) 
put,  as  it  were,  into  the  hands 
of  a  sort  of  commission,  of 
which  the  President  is  only 
the  directing  head. 

Not  only  so,  but,  inasmuch 
as,  whether  we  wish  it  or  not, 
the  President  is  necessarily  a 
party  leader  ex  officio,  there 
ought  to  be  some  regular, 
open,  responsible  connection 
established  between  him  and 
his  party.  He  is  not  always, 
as  we  know,  a  real  leader  be- 
fore he  is  chosen  to  his  great 
office  of  leadership.  It  has 
several  times  happened  that 
he  was  not  even  personally 
acquainted  with  the  men  by 
whom  the  policy  of  his  party 

had  been  habitually  determined  before  he  was  dis- 
covered by  a  popular  convention.  Once  and  again 
a  President  has  come  to  Washington  ignorant  both 
of  men  and  of  measures.  How  is  he  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  his  party;  how  are  they  to  learn  his 
character  and  intentions?  He  must  somehow  get 
the  confidence  of  the  men  in  whom  the  party  habitu- 
ally places  confidence  and  whom  it  will  follow,  or 
else  he  must  consent  to  be  quite  impotent  during 
his  four  years  in  everything  but  the  mere  routine  of 
executive  action. 

I  go  a  step  further.  It  is  necessary  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  should  be  recognized  party- 
leaders,  not  only  because  the  President's  day  is  as 
short  as  other  men's,  and  many  important  and  far- 
reaching  decisions  of  policy  must  be  left  to  them,  but 
also  because  the  literally  constitutional  position  of 
the  President,  as  an  absolutely  separate,  self- 
sufficient  part  of  the  Government,  is  a  practically 
impossible  position.  No  government  can  be  adminis- 
tered with  the  highest  efficiency  unless  there  be 
close  cooperation  and  an  intimate  mutual  under- 
standing between  its  Administration  and  its  Legis- 
lature. The  real  and  conclusive  test  of  excellency 
for  all  laws  is  their  workability,  and  no  legislature 
can  intelligently  apply  that  test  unless  it  be  in  con- 
stant correspondence  with  the  administrative  branch 
of  the  Government.  Legislative  proposals,  too,  are 
usually  more  apt  to  be  well  considered,  feasible, 
business-like,  when  they  come  from  the  Administra- 
tion, which  is  immediately  in  the  presence  of  the 
practical  conditions  under  which  they  must  be 
carried  out,  in  the  presence,  too,  of  the  practical 
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RAILROAD  WAGES  AND  RATES  COMPARED  WITH  THE  COST  OF  LIVING 

The  charge  has  been  brought  that  railroad  rates  in  the  United  States  are  "extor- 
tionate" and  that  they  are  a  principal  cause  of  the  high  cost  of  living.  Before  the 
war  our  rates  were  far  below  those  of  Europe,  and  this  chart  shows  that,  as  concerns 
the  cost  of  living,  they  have  not  risen  in  proportion.  Also  it  shows  that  while 
freight  rates  have  remained  the  same  since  the  middle  of  1918  the  price  of  living 

has  continued  to  rise 


difficulties  which  create  the  need  for  such  legislation, 
than  when  it  comes  from  committees  of  the  Houses 
themselves,  committees  which  cannot  cooperate  for 
the  construction  of  a  consistent  policy,  and  which 
are  not  sobered  by  the  knowledge  that  they  will  be 
obliged  to  find  practicable  ways  of  putting  their 
schemes  into  actual  execution. 

This  is  the  argument,  to  which  the  country  is 
becoming  more  and  more  inclined  to  listen,  for  the 
introduction  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet  into  the 
Houses;  the  argument  for  making  it  their  duty  to  be 
present  in  Congress  to  give  information  and  offer  ad- 
vice, their  privilege  to  propose  measures  and  take 
part  in  debate.  Ours  is  the  only  country  in  the 
world  of  any  consequence  which  does  not  in  some 
direct  way  facilitate  cooperation  between  its  Ex- 
ecutive and  its  Legislature;  and  it  is  only  because 
unbounded  material  prosperity  and  unprecedented 
freedom  from  social  disorder  and  discontent  have 
made  it  easy  to  conduct  our  Government,  despite  its 
disintegrated  structure,  that  we  have  not  yet  become 
conscious  of  the  pinch  of  disadvantage  which  must 
sooner  or  later  result  from  the  singular  division  of 
our  Government  into  groups  of  public  servants  look- 
ing askance  at  one  another. 

II 

The  picture  of  an  articulated  government 
given  in  the  above  paragraphs  means  that  the 
Chief  Executivemust  prepare  and  be  responsible 
for  the  national  budget,  for  practically  all  gov- 
ernment policy  depends  upon  appropriations. 
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Despite  the  favorable  experience  of  foreign 
governments  there  have  been  a  good  many 
doubts  among  practical  politicians  of  the  work- 
ability of  a  budget  system  in  this  country. 
The  testimony  of  Governor  Lowden.  of  Illi- 
nois, of  the  actual  results  achieved  there,  and 
the  similarly  satisfactory  results  of  the  budget 
system  in  Massachusetts,  to  mention  only  two 
of  the  states  where  it  is  now  in  practice,  are 
sufficient  proof  not  only  of  its  workability  but 
of  its  effectiveness  under  American  conditions. 


Mr.  Bullitt  and  a  Reform  of  the  State 
Department 

IT  WAS  a  peculiar  incident  in  which  William 
Bullitt  appeared  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee and  testified  that  he  had  had  the  full 
confidence  of  the  American  Peace  Commission 
and  particular  intimacy  with  some  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  then  continued  to  explain  that 
certain  members  of  our  delegation  did  not 
believe  in  the  treaty  to  which  they  affixed 
their  names.  Mr.  Bullitt  had  come  into  the 
public  notice  once  before  when  he  went  to 
Russia  as  an  "unofficial"  emissary  from  the 
President  and  Colonel  House  to  Lenine. 

All  during  the  last  four  years  it  has  been  a 
custom  for  the  President  to  send  confidential 
and  unofficial  emissaries  to  various  foreign 
countries  to  talk  with  their  official  spokesmen. 
Regardless  of  the  choice  of  emissaries  this 
method  of  conducting  foreign  business  is  open 
to  very  serious  objections,  especially  when 
practised  by  a  president  who  in  other  ways  is 
earnestly  endeavoring  to  improve  the  standards 
of  international  dealing. 

The  President's  standard  of  open  diplomacy 
means  in  general  that  international  agreements 
shall  be  made  public  upon  ratification.  What 
he  meant  by  the  phrase  "openly  arrived  at" 
is  not  clear,  but  the  standards  set  up  by  the 
leading  nations  in  Europe  had  demanded  that 
all  international  dealings  be  conducted  by 
accredited,  official,  and  responsible  officers. 
The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  Official  and 
responsible  officers  of  one  government  can  not 
be  expected  to  deal  with  "unofficial"  and  irre- 
sponsible personal  appointees  of  the  chief 
magistrate  or  hereditary  ruler  of  another. 
In  fact,  "personal"  agents  were  one  of  the  fa- 
vorite means  of  carrying  on  the  "secret" 
diplomacy  condemned  alike  by  the  best  prac- 
tice on  both  sides  of  the  water. 

Mr.  Bullitt's  testimony  affected  verv  little 


the  question  he  was  discussing.  The  public 
disagreed  with  the  President's  original  idea  that 
Mr.  Bullitt  was  the  man  to  send  to  Russia 
(if  indeed  there  was  much  approval  of  dealing 
with  Lenine  at  all),  so  that  Mr.  Bullitt's  ex- 
posure of  his  confidential  relations  in  Paris 
has  not  had  much  effect  in  this  country  except 
to  call  attention  rather  dramatically  to  the 
objectionable  method  of  diplomatic  intercourse 
into  which  our  Government  has  fallen. 

The  sending  of  "unofficial"  agents  and  the 
choice  of  those  agents  may  be  partially  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  State  Department 
in  both  its  home  and  foreign  service  has  been  so 
undermanned  as  to  be  entirely  unable  to  furnish 
the  trained  personnel  to  do  all  the  great  mass 
of  work  that  fell  upon  it.  Neither  Mr.  Bryan 
nor  Mr.  Lansing  built  up  or  enlarged  the  or- 
ganization in  a  way  to  meet  the  constantly 
growing  needs,  and  the  President  has  seemed 
to  feel  that  this  lack  could  better  be  remedied 
by  giving  parts  of  the  work  to  outside  people 
rather  than  by  building  up  the  organization  of 
the  State  Department.  But  a  careful  analysis 
of  our  foreign  relations  in  the  last  five  years  does 
not  recommend  this  irregular  and  unorganized 
method.  On  the  contrary,  it  points  very 
strongly  to  the  necessity  of  greatly  strengthen- 
ing the  State  Department,  taking  the  diplo- 
matic and  consular  service  out  of  politics  and 
altogether  creating  the  machinery  to  do  our 
foreign  business  in  an  informed,  intelligent, 
responsible,  and  official  manner,  and  sticking 
to  that  manner. 

The  events  of  the  last  five  years  have  for  the 
first  time  in  this  generation  given  the  public 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  value  of  knowledge 
in  dealing  with  foreign  affairs  to  create  some 
public  sentiment  for  the  support  of  a  proper 
State  Department  and  foreign  services.  There 
is  a  more  favorable  opportunity  for  the  inaugu- 
ration of  such  a  reform  now  than  there  has 
been  for  many  years. 


"Watered  Stock"  in  Farm  Values 

A  STATEMENT  recently  issued  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Farm  Management 
calls  attention  to  the  dangers  inherent 
in  the  land  boom  which  is  flourishing  in  the 
corn  belt.  In  Iowa  and  Illinois  good  farms 
are  selling  for  as  much  as  S75  to  Si 25  an  acre 
more  than  last  >  ear.  All  kinds  of  people  are 
buying  and  selling  and  reselling  farms. 

These  new  high  prices  are  convincing  proof 
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that  the  corn-belt  farmers  did  not  suffer  during 
the  war,  for  such  a  boom  could  not  be  built  up 
except  upon  the  lure  of  exceptional  profits  in 
the  past  and  a  prospect  of  similar  profits  in 
the  future.  If  conditions  continue  so  that  year 
in  and  \  ear  out  these  lands  will  yield  a  fair  pro- 
fit on  these  new  valuations,  the  new  prices  are 
sound  and  they  will  stick.  As  the  statement  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Farm  Management 
points  out,  the  marking  up  of  the  value  of  this 
land  without  putting  more  money  into  im- 
provement amounts  to  exactly*  the  same  thing 
as  watering  the  stock  of  a  corporation.  And 
the  result  will  be  the  same.  If  the  earnings  of 
the  farm  or  corporation  justify  the  watery  value, 
it  will  become  a  solid  value.  If  not,  it  will 
silently  glide  away.  The  reason  that  land 
booms  and  watered  stocks  have  such  bad  names 
is  that  they  usually  do  not  make  good  the 
promises  upon  which  they  were  based. 

When  land  prices  are  going  up  and  the  fever 
of  speculation  is  on,  many  people  who  are  not 
farmers  buy  land  with  the  hope  of  reselling  it  at 
a  profit.  If  they  fail  the  land  is  likely  to  be 
mismanaged.  The  local  banks  are  under  great 
pressure  to  lend  money  on  mortgages  on  the 
new  valuations.  If  these  valuations  prove  to 
be  too  high,  many  foreclosures  are  likely  to  re- 
sult, and  a  bank  that  has  to  foreclose  on  many 
farms  will  tie  up  most  of  its  capital  in  non- 
liquid  assets  and  face  great  difficulties.  If  the 
farm  goes  to  a  good  farmer  at  the  high  price 
and  it  turns  out  that  even  skilful  management 
can  not  make  profits  on  the  added  investment, 
a  good  producer  will  be  broken  and  the  com- 
munity be  the  sufferer.  The  panic  of  1879, 
following  the  land  boom  of  the  late  seventies, 
was  a  terrible  handicap  to  the  whole  West,  and 
to  the  well-being  of  the  entire  country.  It 
may  be  that  the  present  boom  is  justified  but 
it  would  seem  that  the  less  we  indulge  in  such 
things  in  this  period  of  readjustment  and  at- 
tempted downward  revision  of  the  cost  of 
production  the  safer  we  shall  be.  The  Farm 
Bureau's  statement  is  a  warning,  and  a  rigid  in- 
spection of  all  loans  in  the  boom  districts  by  the 
banks  would  be  an  even  more  effective  warning. 


The  Premium  on  the  Dollar 

ALTHOUGH  the  American  dollar  will  buy 
much  less  than  it  used  to  buy  in  the 
L  local  market,  it  will  purchase  more  than 
the  currencies  of  practically  every  other  country 
in  foreign  markets.     While  the  intricacies  of 


foreign  exchange  are  a  closed  book  to  the  aver- 
age person,  it  is  easv  to  see  why  the  dollar  is 
now  at  a  premium  throughout  the  world.  In 
five  years  we  sold  2(>!  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
goods  to  other  countries  and  bought  from  them 
only  12'  billion  dollars' worth.  To  balance  the 
account  they  sent  us  gold — the  only  currency 
that  will  settle  foreign  accounts — sold  back  to 
us  many  of  our  own  securities  which  they  had 
accumulated  in  years  past,  thus  gaining  credits 
here  for  which  to  pay  for  goods,  and  we  made 
loans  to  them  for  the  same  purpose  so  they 
could  continue  buying.  The  Government's 
authorization  of  10  billion  dollars  war  credit 
for  the  Allies  was  the  largest  of  these  items. 

But  now  most  countries  need  all  their  gold 
to  bolster  up  an  inflated  paper  currency;  Europe 
has  few  of  our  securities  left  that  can  be  sgld 
back  to  us,  and  our  Government's  wartime 
credit  has  been  exhausted.  There  are  left  only 
private  loans,  or  purchases  of  foreign  securities, 
to  provide  credits  here;  but  as  yet  the  American 
public  has  not  exhibited  a  sufficient  appetite 
for  foreign  securities  to  balance  the  foreign 
trade  account.  It  is  going  to  take  considerable 
educational  stimulus  to  bring  this  appetite  up 
to  a  point  that  will  balance  even  the  interest 
payments  that  other  countries  will  now  have 
to  make  to  us,  let  alone  cancel  a  trade  balance  in 
our  favor. 

In  face  of  this  situation  the  present  premium 
on  the  dollar  in  foreign  exchange  was  inevitable, 
for  the  exchange  rates  are  but  a  reflection  of  the 
trade  and  credit  relations  between  countries. 
While  our  army  was  in  France,  for  instance, 
and  we  were  buying  a  large  number  of  mules 
and  other  war  supplies  in  Spain,  pesetas  were 
at  a  premium  as  compared  with  dollars.  The 
action  of  the  British  Government  in  keeping 
sterling  exchange  rates  "pegged"  in  New  York 
during  the  war  by  buying  at  a  fixed  rate  every 
pound  sterling  offered  here,  also  had  an  in- 
fluence on  Spanish  and  other  neutral  exchanges. 
England  was  buying  heavily  in  neutral  coun- 
tries and  the  pound  went  to  a  discount  in  those 
countries.  But  they  could  sell  their  sterling 
credits  in  New  York  at  the  fixed  rate,  and  that 
is  what  Spain,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries  did,  thus  gaining  credits 
here  which  sent  their  currency  to  a  premium  as 
compared  with  the  dollar.  England,  by  taking 
at  a  fixed  price  all  exchange  offered  in  New 
York,  sustained  the  sterling  exchange  rate 
throughout  the  world  and  thus  facilitated  her 
war  purchases  abroad. 
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But  now  the  "peg"  is  out  of  sterling  ex- 
change and  the  exchanges  of  the  world,  like 
water,  have  sought  their  normal  and  common 
level.  At  this  writing  the  pound  sterling  is  at 
a  1 5  per  cent,  discount  as  compared  with  the 
dollar,  the  French  franc  is  at  a  35  per  cent,  dis- 
count, the  Belgian  franc  at  a  38  per  cent,  dis- 
count, the  Italian  lira  at  46  per  cent,  discount. 
Danish  crowns  at  19  per  cent.,  Norwegian 
crowns  at  14  per  cent.,  Swedish  crowns  at  9  per 
cent.,  Swiss  francs  at  8^  per  cent.,  Dutch 
guilders  at  ~h  per  cent.,  Spanish  pesetas  at  1  per 
cent.,  and  the  German  marks,  the  worst,  at  86 
per  cent,  discount.  Argentine  pesos,  Japanese 
yen,  and  Indian  rupees,  at  this  moment,  are 
the  only  exchanges  at  a  premium. 

The  meaning  of  this  to  the  American  business 
man  is  that  practically  every  foreigner  who 
buys  goods  in  this  country  has  to  pay  in  addi- 
tion to  the  normal  exchange  rate,  the  discount 
on  his  own  currency,  or  in  other  words,  the 
premium  on  the  dollar,  in  order  to  get  credits 
here  to  make  his  payments.  This  operates  to 
restrain  foreign  buying  for  it  makes  the  cost  of 
goods  bought  in  this  country  higher  by  the 
amount  of  premium  on  the  dollar.  Thus  the 
foreign  exchange  market  is  the  governor  that 
regulates  foreign  trade  and  tends  to  bring  it  to 
a  balance  throughout  the  world.  For  instance, 
the  discount  on  English  money  will  tend  to 
make  the  British  people  restrict  their  expendi- 
tures here,  and  to  do  their  buying  at  home. 
This  will  help  Great  Britain  more  quickly  to 
regain  its  normal  position  in  commerce. 

And  there  are  those  who  can  foresee  benefits 
to  this  country  from  the  falling  off  in  our  ex- 
ports that  must  result  from  a  continuation  of 
the  present  exchange  rates.  That  would 
hasten  the  readjustment  to  more  normal  price 
levels  in  this  country  and  restrain  the  wild  spec- 
ulation that  is  now  going  on  in  many  lines. 
Our  banking  machinery  is  in  good  shape  to 
take  care  of  the  readjustment  now.  but  may  not 
be  later  on,  if  the  speculative  inflation  is  per- 
mitted to  continue  unchecked. 


Steps  toward  Self-Government  in  India 
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NE  of  the  most  intricate  problems 
confronting  the  British  Government 
is  constitutional  reform  in  India. 
The  belief  has  been  growing  that  this  portion  of 
the  empire  will  soon  be  ready  to  manage  her 
own  affairs;  the  fact  that  India  has  obtained  a 
vote  in  the  assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations 


implies  a  more  representative  and  democratic 
system  of  government  than  she  now  possesses. 
The  doubt  that  India  is  yet  quite  ready  for 
self-government  and  the  unique  political  con- 
ditions which  result  from  the  variety  of  races 
and  religions  make  it  impossible  to  establish 
in  India  the  dominion  form  which  works  so 
well  in  Canada  and  other  outlying  sections  of 
the  British  Empire.  Yet  India  has  recently 
submitted  a  plan  for  the  alteration  of  the  pres- 
ent system  of  administration  in  the  provinces; 
the  real  purpose  of  this  plan  is  to  test  the  fitness 
of  the  people  for  popular  government  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  train  her  leaders  for  its 
burdens. 

This  plan  is  now  definitely  embodied  in  a 
bill  which  proposes  to  divide  the  provincial 
government  into  two  distinct  parts.  One, 
an  executive  council,  will  consist  of  the  governor 
and  his  official  colleagues;  it  will  be  its  duty  to 
administer  the  more  technical  governmental 
functions  such  as  industries,  harbors,  irriga- 
tion, and  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order. 
The  other  section  of  the  government  will  con- 
sist of  the  governor  and  the  ministers  chosen 
from  the  legislature;  it  will  supervise  the 
matters  not  reserved  by  the  official  government, 
such  as  education,  sanitation,  and  roads.  Each 
organization  will  be  wholly  distinct  and  respon- 
sible to  the  people  and  Parliament  for  the 
proper  conduct  of  the  affairs  allotted  to  it. 
The  ability  of  the  governors  will  in  a  large 
measure  determine  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
plan;  for,  as  heads  of  both  sections  of  the 
governments,  they  are  the  unifying  factors.  In 
this  way  India,  as  represented  by  the  Ministry, 
will  prove  or  disprove  its  capacity  for  greater 
responsibility.  At  the  end  of  ten  years  a 
parliamentary  commission  will  study  the  re- 
sults of  the  experiment,  and  if  it  has  proved  as 
successful  as  is  expected  the  duties  of  the 
Ministry  will  be  increased  from  time  to  time 
until  India  is  wholly  self-governing. 

The  chief  obstruction  to  the  success  of  the 
scheme  is  that  the  official  government  has  no 
efficient  means  of  obtaining  legislative  and 
financial  support.  The  bill,  as  presented,  em- 
powers the  governor  to  call  a  "Grand  Council" 
for  the  discussion  of  legislation  needed  by  the 
official  government;  but.  as  two  thirds  of  these 
councils  would  be  representatives  of  the 
Ministry,  this  gives  no  real  authority  to  the 
officials.  Moreover,  although  official  requisi- 
tions are  given  priority  in  exchequer  disburse- 
ments, taxation  can  be  imposed  only  by  the 
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SENOR  GUILLERMO  MEIXUEIRO 


GEN. SALVADOR  ALVARADO 


TWO   OUTSTANDING    FIGURES    IN    THE    SHIFT   OF   MEXICAN    AFFAIRS 

Sefior  Meixueiro  has  become,  since  the  death  of  Zapata,  the  leader  of  the  southern  revolutionary  party.  With 
Felix  Diaz,  Manuel  Pelaez,  and  Gildardo  Magaha,  who  are  also  leaders  of  revolutionary  factions,  he  has  asked 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  recognize  their  belligerency.  This  recognition  would  give  them  the 
rignt  to  import  arms  and  munitions  with  wrjich  to  attempt  the  overthrow  of  the  Carranza  Government. — 
General  Alvarado's  defection  from  his  support  of  President  Carranza  (who  appointed  him  Governor  of  Yuca- 
tan) is  evidence  of  a  further  decline  in  Carranza's  hold  on  Mexican  leadership 


legislatures.  Thus  the  official  government  is  left 
dependent  on  the  support  of  the  Ministry.  If 
the  bill  is  enacted  without  modification  it  must 
be  assumed  that  the  latter  will  never  be  opposed 
to  the  policies  of  the  former,  or  it  is  inevitable 
that  the  official  government  will  become  a  mere 
name  and  powerless  as  an  administrative  unit. 
The  most  obvious  solution  of  this  difficulty  is 
the  establishment  of  a  second  legislature  and 
exchequer  to  supply  the  official  wants;  but 
Indian  politicians  rigorously  oppose  this  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  nullify  the  purpose  of  the 
whole  bill.  Nevertheless,  students  of  the 
problem  are  confident  that  some  modification 
or  amendment  of  the  original  proposal  will  be 
found  which  will  realize  the  purpose  of  the 
experiment  and  prepare  the  way  for  permanent 
and  complete  self-government  in  India. 

The  Tuberculosis  Challenge 

THE  National  Tuberculosis  Association 
is  engaged  in  a  battle  in  which  it  will  be 
successful  only  in  the  degree  that  it  is 
persistent.     The  campaign  faces  much-goaded 


popular  sensatibns  which  are  resolved  to  relax 
at  any  cost,  and  thus  it  finds  the  task  more 
difficult.  Because  the  "white  plague"  lacks 
sensational  elements  it  does  not  command 
attention  and  many  people  think  that  the 
subject  does  not  concern  them.  But  we  felt 
a  certain  concern  when  the  Germans  were 
accounting  for  the  deaths  of  some  60,000 
Americans— how,  then,  should  we  feel  toward 
the  enemy  at  home  which,  during  the  same 
period  of  time,  took  toll  of  1 50,000  Ameri- 
can lives?  The  good-natured  public  is  slow 
to  wrath,  but  slower  still  to  comprehend  the 
truth  when  doing  so  requires  it  to  change 
established  notions.  It  is  high  time  that  we 
set  ourselves  right  and  realize  that  tuberculosis 
claims  a  victim  out  of  every  three  persons  who 
die  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45 — the  pro- 
ductive time  of  life.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
economic  waste  from  the  disease  in  the  United 
States  is  $500,000,000  annually.  The  fight 
against  this  ravager  is  more  than  a  question  of 
health — it  is  one  of  economics  and  production 
as    well.     And   there  is   a  good   prospect   of 
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making  progress  against  the  disease.  That 
tuberculosis  is  both  curable  and  preventable 
has  been  established  beyond  doubt  by  science. 
We  can  not  afford  to  ignore  the  challenge. 

This  year,  through  the  influence  of  war,  the 
United  States  is  faced  with  an  unprecedented 
shortage  of  homes — a  shortage  which  makes 
overcrowding  in  our  cities  more  intense. 
Tuberculosis  thrives  in  a  crowd;  bad  air  and 
unsanitary  conditions  make  it  flourish.  But 
science  offers  methods  which  will  more  than 
offset  the  handicap,  and  it  only  remains  for  the 
public  to  support  the  organizations  which  use 
the  power  of  science.  Red  Cross  Christmas 
Seals  will  soon  be  here,  and  their  sales  will 
register  the  amount  of  fight  which  the  public  is 
resolved  to  subscribe  during  the  coming  year. 


To  Ministers  and  Others 

IF  YOU  have  received  a  letter  from  A.  G. 
Stiles  of  Brooklyn,  or  some  one  like  him, 
telling  you  of  the  great  profits  he  has  made 
in  stocks  and  urging  you  to  send  your  money 
to  him  to  "  invest"  in  the  same  way,  don't  draw 
your  savings  from  the  bank  or  mail  your  Uib- 
erty  Bonds  to  him.  If  you  do,  you  will  surely 
regret  it. 

This  man  Stiles  (that  is  not  his  real  name, 
but  is  the  one  he  writes  under)  is  a  type  that 
flourishes  at  a  time  of  widespread  speculation 
like  this.  He  happens  to  have  been  a  pastor's 
assistant  and  Sunday-school  superintendent. 
Uike  many  others  he  has  been  unable  to  resist 
the  temptation  to  speculate  in  the  stock  mar- 
ket; and  like  many  beginners  he  has  made 
profits.  Now  he  thinks  he  cannot  lose,  and 
like  every  other  beginner  who  has  made  profits 
he  has  no  intention  of  stopping. 

If  he  confined  his  operations  to  speculating 
with  his  own  money  he  would  not  lay  himself 
open  to  criticism.  But  when  he  begins  to 
address  circular  letters  to  "  My  dear  friend  and 
brother  in  Christ,"  composed  "after  earnest 
prayer  and  communion  with  our  Heavenly 
Father.''  and  urging  ministers  throughout  the 
country  to  send  him  their  savings,  he  becomes 


a  public  menace  and  some  way  should  be  found 
to  stop  his  operations.  As  all  he  gives  in 
return  for  their  money  is  his  personal  receipt, 
"with  the  understanding  that  in  no  way  are 
you  to  hold  me  responsible,"  those  who  send 
their  money  to  this  pious  gentleman  will  have 
no  claim  against  him  unless  they  can  prove 
that  he  appropriated  their  funds  to  his  own  use. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Stiles  is  dishonest, 
nor  indication  that  he  intends  to  be.  Some  of 
the  statements  in  his  letters  are  hard  to  recon- 
cile with  the  facts  and  many  of  them  sound  like 
the  exaggerations  of  the  get-rich-quick  pro- 
moters. But  the  enthusiasm  of  an  uninitiated 
market  winner  might  account  for  that.  He  is, 
however,  placing  himself  in  the  way  of  strong 
temptation  that  it  will  be  hard  for  even  a  former 
Sunday-school  superintendent  to  resist.  When 
the  market  goes  against  him,  as  it  does  against 
every  newcomer  who  stays  in  it,  how  easy  it 
will  be  to  transfer  the  losses  to  the  accounts  of 
his  "dear  friends,"  and  how  strong  the  tempta- 
tion to  do  so  when  he  sees  his  own  money 
slipping  away  from  him  in  the  market. 

It  might  not  be  fair  to  say  all  this  about 
the  man  who  writes  as  A.  G.  Stiles,  even  though 
he  has  made  use  of  the  name  of  the  Uord  and 
of  a  reputable  woman's  magazine  to  further 
his  scheme,  if  he  had  not  formed  a  close  alliance 
with  a  representative  of  one  of  the  brokerage 
houses  included  in  the  recent  "  Pirates  of  Pro- 
motion" series  in  the  World's  Work  and  was 
not  trusting  some  of  the  funds  of  his  "dear 
friends"  to  this  house  of  doubtful  reputation. 
But  a  warning  should  certainly  be  issued  at 
this  time  against  the  type  that  he  represents. 
Those  of  greatest  experience  in  stock  trading 
would  never  hold  out  the  hope  of  profit  that 
this  man,  and  others  like  him,  are  now  holding 
out  to  the  uninitiated.  There  have  been  innu- 
merable individuals  in  the  past  who  thought 
they  had  discovered  a  way  to  "beat  the  mar- 
ket" but  who  have  dropped  out,  ruined  finan- 
cially; and,  by  the  time  the  present  speculative 
fever  subsides,  many  more  will  be  added  to  the 
list.  Neither  ministers  nor  others  should  fol- 
low such  false  prophets  as  these. 


THE  INVESTOR  AND 
THE    FLUCTUATING  DOLLAR 

Every  month  in  this  part  of  the  magazine  The  World's  Work  prints 
an  article   on   investments    and    the  lessons    to  he   learned  therefrom 


ABOUT  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  at  the  time  the  American 
colonies  were  starting  their  armed 
L  protest  against  taxation  without 
representation,  Adam  Smith,  the 
father  of  modern  economists,  in  his  "Wealth 
of  Nations,"  wrote:  "Gold  and  silver,  like 
every  other  commodity,  vary  in  their  value,  are 
sometimes  cheaper  and  sometimes  dearer, 
sometimes  of  easier  and  sometimes  of  more 
difficult  purchase.  The  quantity  of  labor  which 
any  particular  quantity  of  them  can  purchase 
or  command,  or  the  quantity  of  other  goods 
which  it  will  exchange  for,  depends  always 
upon  the  fertility  or  barrenness  of  the  mines 
which  happen  to  be  known  about  the  time 
when  such  exchanges  are  made.  The  discovery 
of  the  abundant  mines  of  America  reduced,  in 
the  Sixteenth  Century,  the  value  of  gold  and 
silver  in  Europe  to  about  a  third  of  what  it  had 
been  before.  As  it  cost  less  labor  to  bring 
those  metals  from  the  mine  to  the  market,  so 
when  they  are  brought  thither  they  could  pur- 
chase or  command  less  labor;andthis  revolution 
in  their  value,  though  perhaps  the  greatest, 
is  by  no  means  the  only  one  of  which  history 
gives  some  account." 

The  widow  with  four  children,  whose  hus- 
band left  her  $30,000  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
stock,  is  to-day  aware  of  a  revolution  in  the 
value  of  her  income  which  equals  that  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century  about  which  Adam  Smith 
wrote.  The  Si, 800  that  she  gets  in  dividends 
will  buy  only  half  as  much  of  the  necessities  of 
life  as  it  would  before  the  war.  This  is  the 
situation  in  which  everyone  who  saved  money 
and  invested  it  before  the  war  now  finds  him- 
self. But  this  latest  revolution  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  money  has  not  been  due  to 
an  increase  in  the  gold  supply.  The  war's 
insatiable  demand  for  supplies  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  purchasing  media  due  to  currency 
and  credit  inflation  throughout  the  world 
account  for  it.  It  came,  however,  right  at 
the  end  of  a  period  of  increased  gold  production, 


and  its  100  per  cent,  addition  to  prices  is 
harder  to  bear  because  it  followed  a  50  per 
cent,  advance  since  1896  that  can  possibly  be 
traced  to  increased  gold  production. 

Since  Adam  Smith's  time  there  have  been  five 
major  movements  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
gold,  or  in  the  price  of  commodities,  as  we 
more  frequently  consider  it.  For  twenty  years 
preceding  1809  there  was  an  upward  movement 
of  prices  which  was  entirely  wiped  out  by  the 
decline  in  the  succeeding  forty  years  following 
the  Napoleonic  wars.  Then  began  the  up- 
ward movement,  coincident  with  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  California.  This  movement  cul- 
minated after  the  sharp  Civil  War  advances 
in  this  country.  Then  from  the  early  'seventies 
to  1896  there  was  a  gradual  downward  move- 
ment which  resulted  in  the  free  silver  agitation 
of  that  time.  After  1896  gold  production 
began  to  increase  rapidly,  due  to  the  commer- 
cial application  of  the  cyanide  process  for  its 
extraction  and  to  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
South  Africa,  Colorado,  and  Alaska.  This 
was  the  latest  period  of  advancing  prices,  the 
one  with  which  the  present  generation  has  had 
the  most  experience.  It  seems  to  have  culmi- 
nated in  the  revolution  in  prices  due  to  the  war. 

Since  1915  gold  production  throughout  the 
world  has  fallen  off.  This  would  seem  to  hold 
out  hope  that  a  period  of  declining  prices  is  in 
order,  now  that  the  potent  influence  of  the  war 
is  removed.  In  1915  the  world's  gold  produc- 
tion was  $470,329,527;  in  1918  it  was  only 
5384,576,700.  The  cost  of  mining  is  now  so 
high  that  many  mines  cannot  be  operated  at  a 
profit.  As  the  yellow  metal  brings  only  a 
fixed  price  at  the  mint,  there  is  no  way  to  pass 
the  increased  cost  of  its  production  on  to  the 
consumer.  Thus  does  the  decrease  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  gold  tend  to  correct  itself  by 
restricting  production.  And  the  increased 
use  of  gold  in  the  arts  at  the  time  of  high  prices, 
which  is  usually  a  period  of  extravagance,  also 
helps  to  bring  prices  back  to  normal.  For  as 
long  as  gold  can  be  purchased  at  the  mint  at 
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the  fixed  price  and  converted  into  jewelry  there 
will  be  a  demand  for  it  at  such  times  that  will  re- 
duce the  supply  of  money  gold,  and  ultimately 
affect  prices. 

Professor  Irving  Fisher,  of  Yale,  has  for  many 
years  advocated  a  plan  for  stabilizing  prices 
based  upon  the  accentuation  of  these  two  in- 
fluences, by  indirectly  regulating  the  production 
of  gold  and  by  stimulating  the  flow  of  it  into 
the  arts.  A  resolution  was  recently  introduced 
in  Congress  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  consider  this  and  other  plans 
for  stabilizing  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar.  Professor  Fisher's  plan  provides  for 
increasing  or  decreasing  the  weight  of  the  gold 
dollar  as  commodity  prices  increase  or  decrease. 
If  the  index  figure  for  commodity  prices  ad- 
vances i  per  cent,  the  theoretical  weight  of  the 
gold  dollar  would  be  increased  i  per  cent.  The 
miner  would  then  have  to  bring  i  per  cent, 
more  gold  to  the  mint  to  get  the  same  amount 
of  gold  certificates  as  formerly;  and  the  manu- 
facturing jeweler  would  get  i  per  cent,  more  gold 
in  exchange  for  his  certificates.  There  would 
be  a  small  difference  between  the  buying  and 
selling  prices  to  prevent  speculation  in  gold. 
In  other  words,  under  this  plan  the  price  varia- 
tion would  take  place  in  the  dollar,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  theory,  its  purchasing  power  would 
remain  practically  the  same.  While  this  plan 
would  likely  offset  the  gradual  price  changes 
that  are  due  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  produc- 
tion of  gold,  economists  are  not  agreed  as  to 
its  effectiveness  in  meeting  such  changes  as 
have  taken  place  in  the  past  few  years  due  to 
the  war.  It  depends  for  its  effectiveness  on  the 
free  redemption  of  gold  certificates  and  prob- 
ably no  government  would  have  adhered  to 
such  a  policy  during  the  war.  If  the  plan  had 
been  adopted  in  this  country  in  191 3,  for  ex- 
ample, and  due  to  the  price  changes  caused  by 
the  war  the  gold  dollar  now  contained  twice 
as  much  metal  as  it  does,  then  the  jeweler  could 
get  twice  as  much  in  exchange  for  his  gold 
certificates.  Long  before  this,  however,  there 
would  likely  have  been  such  a  reduction  in  the 
supply  of  money  gold  at  the  mint  that  the  plan 
would  have  been  abandoned,  in  order  not  to 
interfere  with  the  financing  of  the  war.  In  such 
times  gold  has  an  added  value  for  governments 
as  reserve  to  support  expanding  paper  curren- 
cies and  credits. 


And  to  put  such  a  plan  in  effect  now,  with  a 
view  to  stabilizing  prices  at  their  present  level, 
would  work  an  injustice  to  investors,  for  it 
would  continue  the  unsatisfactory  situation 
that  now  bears  so  heavily  on  them.  The  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  widow's  income  would 
continue  only  half  what  it  was  before  the  war. 
It  might  protect  us  against  further  advances, 
but  the  record  of  the  past  does  not  seem  to 
indicate  that  we  need  such  protection.  In  fact, 
the  evidence  points  the  other  way.  And  if 
some  scheme  to  stabilize  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  is  to  be  tried  it  will  be  fairer  to 
those  who  have  saved  money  and  invested  it 
to  wait  for  prices  to  swing  back  to  more  nearly 
normal  before  it  is  put  into  effect. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the  value  of 
an  effective  scheme  of  this  character.  It 
would  give  a  stable  basis  for  all  contracts  where 
the  element  of  time  enters  in,  and  where  the 
gradual  changes  in  price  levels  have  in  the  past 
brought  unforeseen  hardship  to  one  side  or  the 
other.  In  a  period  of  advancing  prices  the 
creditor  is  the  one  who  suffers,  for  the  debtor 
can  pay  him  in  money  that  has  declined  in 
value,  or  purchasing  power.  In  a  period  of 
declining  prices  it  is  the  debtor  who  suffers  for 
he  must  pay  in  money  that  is  worth  more  than 
it  was  when  he  agreed  to  make  the  payment. 
But  it  is  not  likely  that  any  plan  to  correct 
this  will  be  adopted  unless  the  demand  for  it 
becomes  more  general  than  it  now  is. 

From  the  investor's  standpoint,  if  we  are 
entering  a  period  of  declining  prices — which 
would  seem  to  be  the  case  unless  new,  rich  gold 
fields  are  discovered,  or  wartime  currency  and 
credit  inflation  grows  greater — now  is  the  time 
of  opportunity  for  investment  in  fixed  income- 
bearing  securities  and  those  which  will  be  paid 
off  at  a  time  when  the  dollar  is  likely  to  be 
worth  more  than  it  is  to-day.  Not  since  the 
years  following  the  Civil  War  have  conditions 
looked  so  favorable  for  those  who  will  save 
money  and  invest  it  in  this  class  of  security. 
The  most  favorable  opportunity  for  making 
the  permanent  investment  designed  to  bear 
fruit  during  a  downward  trend  of  prices,  may 
come  a  little  later  (it  sometimes  follows 
after  the  change  in  the  commodity  price 
trend)  but  according  to  the  general  outlook 
there  will  not  be  as  good  a  time  as  this  to  save 
money  again  in  a  generation. 


THE  FETISH  OF 
INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 

"Democratization  of  Industry."  ( Conditions  for  the  Success  of  Representation. 
False  Reasoning  of  the  British  Trades  Unions.  The  Preferential  Shop,  a  Suc- 
cess in  the  Clothing  Industry.     Constructive  Aspect  of  Mutual  Understanding 
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Wl  IAT  does  industrial  repre- 
sentation amount  to?  "The 
democratization  of  indus- 
try" is  rapidly  becoming  a 
cant  phrase.  It  is  alluring 
just  as  profit  sharing  is  alluring,  because  it  can 
mean  a  great  many  things.  As  somebody  well 
said  not  long  since,  we  are  becoming  a  world 
that  loves  phrases.  The  ideal  phrase  is  one 
that  no  one  can  exactly  define,  but  with  which 
everyone  can  agree  in  a  general  way.  We 
find  the  most  staid,  what-is-the-world-coming- 
to?  sort  of  manufacturer  nodding  his  head  in 
approval  at  the  phrase  and  also  we  find  the 
craziest  and  most  violent  radical  yelling  and 
waving  a  red  flag  at  the  same  utterance, 
which  gives  pause  for  comment — although  it 
is  bad  form  to  inquire  into  popular  phrases. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  this  general  agreement 
that  industry  should  be  put  upon  a  democratic 
basis  may  be  found  in  the  general  disagree- 
ment as  to  what  democracy  is.  Styles  in 
democracy  shift  more  rapidly  than  styles  in 
women's  clothing. 

The  hidebound  autocratic  employer  usually 
means  by  democracy  in  industry,  that  he  in- 
tends to  hand  pick  a  certain  number  of  em- 
ployees and  call  them  a  shop  committee.  Or 
again,  in  the  case  of  a  corporation  he  and  his 
fellows  may  arrange  for  the  most  revolutionary 
departure  of  putting  one  or  two  employees  upon 
the  board  of  directors.  When  one  or  both  of 
these  acts  have  been  committed  the  demands 
of  democracy  are  supposed  to  have  been  satis- 
fied, and  astocracy,  if  not  annihilated,  at  least 
ameliorated.  Starting  from  this  lip-service  type 
and  ranging  down  the  line,  one  meets  with  other 
forms  of  democracy  in  variously  coordinated  and 
uncoordinated  shop  committees,  organized  as 
committees  or  as  legislative  bodies,  until  finally 
one  reaches  the  radicals  to  whom  the  phrase  con- 
notes a  species  of  state  socialism.     One  passes 


on  to  the  extreme  radicals  who  understand  by 
this  democracy  the  annihilation  of  capital  and 
the  entire  control  of  industry  through  elective 
and  easily  recalled  committees.  And  one 
stops  only  with  the  ultra-extreme  radicals, 
who  conceive  that  the  only  form  of  industrial 
democracy  is  the  autocracy  of  the  proletariat. 
The  democratization  of  industry  is  easily  the 
most  ecumenically  satisfying  phrase  now  at 
large. 

A  further  reason  that  we  can  have  so  many 
interpretations  of  the  term  is  because  such 
a  confusion  of  thought  exists  concerning  in- 
dustry itself  and  especially  concerning  what 
capital  is  and  does,  who  pays  wages  and  why. 
Practically  every  discussion  of  industrial  re- 
lations eventually  gets  back  to  the  discusser's 
conception  of  the  function  of  capital.  We 
have  to  agree  on  at  least  the  general  nature 
of  a  building  before  we  can  reasonably  or  sen- 
sibly argue  about  the  design  of  the  roof. 

Let  us  get  the  facts  squarely  in  mind  and 
segregate,  so  to  speak,  a  few  of  the  meanings 
of  democracy  in  industry.  If  it  be  taken  in  its 
broadest  sense,  then  you  must  evolve  a  system 
of  industry  in  which  there  is  neither  employer 
nor  employed,  but  all  are  employees  on  an  equal 
basis  of  pay  quite  regardless  of  skill.  And 
unless  we  can  conceive  a  society  in  which  all 
authority  shall  be  equal,  that  is  which  shall 
be  both  headless  and  footless,  then  to  be  thor- 
oughly democratic  any  leadership  should  rotate 
through  Soviets  or  committees.  This  pro- 
gramme involves  necessarily  the  abolition  of 
the  private  ownership  of  capital.  All  "direct 
action"  movements  have  a  society  of  this  gen- 
eral nature  in  view,  although  with  internecine 
differences  which  they  consider  very  important. 
The  normal  human  being  need  not  concern 
himself  with  the  various  refinements  of  the 
social  revolutionists;  they  all  are  heading  to- 
ward an  eventual  production  for  use  as  opposed 
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to  production  for  profit,  and  the  individual 
disagreements  can  mostly  be  put  down  as  of 
gait.  Therefore,  if  we  discuss  the  taking  over 
by  the  Government  of  the  means  of  production 
and  the  management  of  those  means  by  com- 
munes or  whatnots,  we  are  not  discussing 
labor,  but  social  revolution — even  if  we  file 
off  the  raw  edges,  as  in  the  Plumb  plan  and 
shy  at  force,  or  if  we  sharpen  the  raw  edges 
and  advocate  force  and  lots  of  it,  as  do  the 
I.W.W.  The  social  revolution  is  not  a  labor 
problem.  It  is  a  conception  of  a  new  social 
existence. 

A    FLAW   IN    REPRESENTATION 

WH  EN  eminent  citizens  advocate  the  equal 
representation  of  the  employer  and  the 
employee  and  presumably  therefore  equal 
authority  in  management,  and  in  the  same 
breath  talk  about  dealing  justly  with  com- 
plaints and  retaining  well-trained  employment 
managers,  and  so  forth,  they  are  discussing 
an  equality  which  can  exist  only  as  a  pound 
may  equal  a  quart.  The  chief  engineer  is,  in 
his  way,  as  important  as  the  captain,  but  he 
does  not  navigate  the  ship.  If  we  believe,  and 
most  of  us  do  believe  in  the  private  ownership 
of  capital,  then  we  cannot  go  beyond  representa- 
tive regulation  and  into  democratic  control. 
It  is  important  to  bear  this  in  mind  because 
there  is  a  disposition  to  take  the  field  in  full 
cry  after  capital  as  such  yet  all  the  time  dis- 
claiming that  its  private  ownership  is  to  be 
killed  when  caught. 

That  representation  in  industry  is  good  is  no 
longer  open  to  question,  but  it  is  equally  not 
open  to  question  that  mere  representation  as 
such  is  of  no  particular  moment.  A  great 
many  employers  would  like  to  think  that 
merely  starting  up  some  kind  of  a  representa- 
tive system  will  solve  all  the  problems  of  in- 
dustry— that  it  will  substitute  for  natural  lead- 
ership  or  skill.  It  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind, 
as  experience  has  amply  shown,  and  the  only 
reason  for  the  many  unreasonable  expectations 
of  the  results  to  flow  from  representation  is 
that  the  situation  has  not  been  visualized  in 
its  entirety. 

Under  our  capitalistic  system  the  wages 
of  both  capital  and  labor  are  paid  out  of  pro- 
duction and  out  of  nothing  else.  Capital  does 
not  pay  wages  and  it  could  not  pay  them  for 
more  than  a  week  or  two  at  the  most,  even  if 
it  wanted  to,  any  more  than  a  camel  could  live 
indefinitely   on    its   hump.    Without   produc- 


tion the  discussion  of  wages,  or  working  hours, 
or  conditions,  is  academic.  That  is  one  of  the 
chilling  facts  of  existence.  Representation 
in  industry  then  is  valuable  when  it  aids  in 
production  and  in  the  fair  distribution  of  the 
profits  of  production-  It  is  a  means  to  an  end 
and  not  an  end  in  itself. 

FALSE     REASONING     OF     ENGLISH     UNIONS 

TO  GET  down  to  cases.  The  most  striking 
and  ambitious  plan  for  general  representa- 
tion is  that  of  the  Joint  Industrial  Councils 
which  were  evolved  by  the  Whitley  Committee 
appointed  by  Parliament  to  devise  a  better 
industrial  relation  for  Great  Britain.  In 
England  and  in  Scotland  the  trades  union 
movement,  which  had  achieved  remarkable 
proportions  before  the  war,  during  the  war 
gained  something  approaching  an  ascendancy 
of  industrial  life.  The  English  unions  are 
ritualistic  bodies  divided  into  sects  much  as  are 
the  evangelical  churches,  but  they  have  one 
great  principle  in  common — that  there  is  only 
a  certain  amount  of  work  in  the  world  to  be 
done  and  therefore  the  longer  you  take  to  do 
it,  and  the  more  men  are  required  in  the  doing, 
the  more  jobs  there  will  be  for  the  working  men. 
It  would  almost  seem  that  any  industrial  prop- 
aganda in  order  to  be  popular  must  be  un- 
economic! 

Affairs  were  coming  to  a  pretty  pass  in  Eng- 
land before  the  war,  and  during  the  war  the 
labor  part\'  secured  an  enormous  number  of 
rules  and  regulations  of  various  kinds  although 
they  did  officially,  if  not  individually,  promise 
to  take  off  the  limit  on  production  and  permit 
the  employment  of  unskilled  labor,  working 
with  automatic  machinery,  which  had  not  been 
permitted  before  the  war.  It  was  apparent 
that  industry  could  not  resume,  when  the  war 
activities  had  ceased,  without  some  working 
basis  between  the  employers  and  the  employed, 
and  to  that  end  was  evolved  the  Whitley  plan. 
This  provided  for  individual  workshop  com- 
mittees made  up  of  representatives  of  the  em- 
ployer and  employed,  joint  district  councils, 
made  up  of  delegates  of  the  local  unions  and 
the  employers'  associations  for  the  district,  and 
finally  a  National  Council  in  the  industry, 
similarly  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
national  unions  involved  and  the  national 
employers'  associations.  The  plan  further 
provided  for  the  stimulation  of  the  study 
of  industrial  methods,  but  essentially  it  was 
an  agreement   that  each   industry  should   be 
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controlled  as  a  unit  by  a  national  council  super- 
vising local  councils,  which  should  in  turn  super- 
vise works  management.  The  control  came 
from  the  top,  not  from  the  bottom,  for,  al- 
though the  shop  committee  might  be  a  con- 
structive body,  primarily  it  was  a  complaint 
bureau  or  a  magistrate's  court  where  minor 
violations  of  the  rules  might  be  adjudicated. 

INDIFFERENT  RESULTS  OF  THE  WHITLEY   PLAN 

I T  WOULD  not  be  fair  to  say  that  the  Whitley 
I  plan  has  failed,  but  it  would  be  quite  untrue 
to  say  that  it  has  had  any  measure  of  success. 
It  was  essentially  a  categorical  prayer  for  the 
status  quo  ante;  by  it  the  unions  and,  more  im- 
portant, the  union  officers  were  practically 
confirmed  in  their  offices  and  the  "closed  shop" 
made  absolute.  At  once  the  proletarian  move- 
ment as  opposed  to  crafts  unionism  gained 
enormous  ground.  It  seems  totally  impossible 
for  a  union  leader  who  has  brought  himself  into 
power  by  preaching  a  strict  limitation  of  work 
to  turn  about  and  preach  that  work  is  necessary. 
The  mass  of  the  workers  will  always  follow 
the  man  who  promises  something  for  nothing. 
But  were  the  Whitley  plan  a  success  it  would 
undoubtedly  create  grave  dangers.  The  pub- 
lic is  not  represented  in  its  councils  and  each 
industry  would  take  on  the  nature  of  an  im- 
mense trust  of  workers  and  capital,  and  al- 
though this  immense  power  might  have  been 
exercised  for  good  it  is  more  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  it  would  not  have  been,  for  any  group 
of  individuals  given  unrestricted  and  unre- 
viewed  power  usually  gets  drunk  with  that 
power.  Of  course  Parliament  was  supposed 
to  exercise  a  supervision,  but  what  could  Parlia- 
ment do  against  the  united  front  of  an  essential 
industry?  We  have  seen  in  America  the  rail- 
road employees  terrorize  the  Government. 
What  would  have  been  their  power  had  the 
railroad  owners  also  united  with  them? 

The  Whitley  plan  is  presumed  to  construct, 
but  the  machinery  is  essentially  regulatory 
and  is  more  concerned  with  not  doing  than  with 
doing.  The  Whitley  plan  holds  nothing  for 
America  because,  if  for  no  other  reason,  this 
is  a  large  country  in  which  living  conditions 
so  vary  as  to  make  the  uniform  regulation  of 
any  national  industry  neither  feasible  nor  de- 
sirable. And  again,  trade  unionism  is  not 
particularly  strong  in  the  United  States  be- 
cause there  is  comparatively  little  class  con- 
sciousness in  the  workers,  as  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  total  failure  of  all  sympathetic 


strikes.  We  have,  however,  m  this  country, 
one  plan  in  analogy  which  oilers  an  example 
of  collective  bargaining  with  trade  unionism 
on  a  fair  constructive  basis,  in  which  getting 
the  work  done  and  seeing  that  both  sides  have 
a  square  deal  have  a  more  important  place  than 
the  observation  of  rules. 

The  defect  of  trade  unionism  in  a  country 
as  large  as  the  United  States  is  that  na- 
tional rules  formulated  in  any  but  the  most 
general  terms  will,  when  applied  to  a  specific 
case,  work  an  injustice  to  both  the  employer 
and  employee.  It  is  well  enough  in  theory  to 
say  that  the  conditions  in  a  trade  should  be 
everywhere  alike,  but  we  all  know  that  without 
v  >me  radical  amendments  to  the  laws  of  eature 
this  is  impossible.  Trade  unionism  in  England, 
for  instance,  always  legalistic,  has  invented 
so  many  rules  and  laws  that,  in  any  given  case, 
experts  should  really  be  called  in  to  determine 
the  respective  rights  and  duties  of  the  employer 
and  employee.  We  all  know  that  English 
industry  before  the  war  was  being  gradually 
buried  under  a  mass  of  unkon  regulation.  It 
was  quite  general  in  any  district  for  the  employ- 
ers to  unite  in  an  association  and  through  a  re- 
presentative to  make  treaties  with  the  various 
unions  operating  in  their  shops.  They  had 
adopted,  more  particularly  in  the  engineering 
trades,  a  kind  of  double-barreled  collective 
bargaining  and,  when  you  consider  that  in  any 
one  shop  perhaps  a  dozen  unions  might  be  at 
work  each  with  its  own  rules  and  operating 
without  regard  to  the  rules  and  rights  of  any 
other  union,  it  is  quite  easy  to  realize  that  the 
English  employer  was  indeed  unhappy.  In 
addition  to  all  of  the  union  rules  and  regula- 
tions, each  shop  contained  a  certain  number 
of  unskilled  workers  who  were  not  organized, 
and  who,  according  to  the  unions,  had  no  rights 
on  earth. 

DIFFICULTIES  IN  THE  CLOTHING  INDUSTRY 

THE  clothing  trade  in  the  United  States 
has  adopted  what,  in  many  respects,  are 
the  best  features  of  the  Whitley  plan,  and  none 
of  its  more  dangerous  ones.  In  the  clothing 
trade  the  relation  between  the  employer  and 
employee  is  commonly  very  bitter.  The  work- 
ers are  mostly  foreigners,  many  of  them  do  not 
even  speak  English,  and  they  have  brought 
themselves  from  the  terrible  sweat-shop  de- 
gradation to  their  present  position  only  by  dint 
of  constant  fighting.  A  not  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  employers  are  also  former  sweat- 
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shop  workers  and,  as  is  always  the  case,  they 
give  the  same  treatment  to  their  employees  as 
they  themselves  received  as  workers.  The 
Russian  influence  prevails  in  the  unions  and 
they  are  very  radical.  The  strikes  have  been 
long  and  bitter  and  in  New  York  City  both 
sides  have  often  used  violence. 

The  Chicago  firm  of  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx 
took  the  lead  in  bringing  about  a  better  con- 
dition. They  met  the  problem  squarely;  they 
believed  that  the  unions  and  employers  were 
really  competing  for  the  good  will  of  the  public 
and  that  although  one  might  alone  gain  it,  it 
would  be  better  if  both  had  it  together.  They 
accepted  the  principle  of  unionism  and  of  col- 
lect^ bargaining,  but  held  further  that  a 
union  should  be  recognized  only  as  it  mani- 
fested a  general  desire  to  fulfill  its  agreements 
and  to  better  industry.  They  thought  that 
many  of  the  traditional  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  unionism  had  developed  out  of  a  state 
of  militancy  and  that  this  militancy  would  not 
be  necessary  if  the  employer  changed  his  own 
tactics.  They  thought  an  arbitration  board 
within  the  shop  would,  if  fairly  administered, 
settle  most  troubles.  They  agreed  with  the 
union  for  a  board  of  three  people,  one  to  be 
chosen  by  the  union,  another  by  the  company 
and  these  two  to  elect  a  third.  For  a  long  time 
the  two  arbitrators  could  not  agree  upon  a 
third  member,  which  turned  out  to  be  no  partic- 
ular misfortune  after  all  because  it  resulted 
in  a  series  of  compromised  decisions  and  con- 
vinced both  sides  that  it  was  necessary  to  give 
as  well  as  to  take.  A  third  member  was  event- 
ually agreed  upon.  The  closed-shop  issue  is 
always  insisted  on  by  unions,  because  it  gives 
the  officials  a  club  with  which  they  can  recruit 
members  and  collect  dues.  No  employer  will- 
ingly submits  to  the  closed  shop. 

THE    PREFERENTIAL    SHOP 

A  COMPROMISE  known  as  the  preferential 
shop  has  been  worked  out  by  Hart,  Schaff- 
ner &  Marx.  Under  this  arrangement  union 
members  are  the  first  to  be  taken  on  and  the  last 
to  be  let  go,  and  thus  while  the  advantage  in 
union  membership  is  retained,  the  rights  of  non- 
unionists  are  conserved.  Out  of  the  board 
of  arbitration  grew  the  present  labor  agree- 
ment, which  is  rather  elaborate.  It  is  among 
the  board  of  arbitration,  the  company,  and  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America. 
The  board  of  arbitration  is  the  final  court. 
The  trade  board  is  the  court  of  first  instance. 


The  latter  consists  of  eleven  members,  all  of 
them  employees  of  the  company,  one  half 
chosen  by  the  company  and  the  other  half  by 
the  union.  The  chairman  is  elected  or  ap- 
pointed under  the  agreement,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  representative  of  both  interests.  The 
provisions  of  the  agreement  are  executed  by 
deputies,  each  side  having  its  own  deputies 
who  may  also  act  as  counsel  in  presenting  com- 
plaints. In  each  shop  the  union  is  entitled 
to  have  a  duly  accredited  representative  or 
agent  and  he  is  "expected  to  represent  the  co- 
operative spirit  of  the  agreement  in  the  shop 
and  be  the  leader  in  promoting  that  spirit  of 
amity  and  spirit  of  good-will  which  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  agreement  to  establish."  The 
agreement  defines  a  procedure  for  the  arbitra- 
tion of  all  disputes,  defines  rates  and  hours 
during  the  life  of  the  agreement,  and  also  affirms 
the  full  powers  of  discharge  and  discipline  in 
the  company  with  an  appeal  over  to  the  trade 
board. 

EMPHASIS   ON    PRODUCTION 

THE  company  has  been  operating  under 
such  agreements  for  nine  years  with  re- 
markable success.  The  agreement  is  not  con- 
sidered something  automatic  but  rather  as  a 
binding  minimum,  and  the  company,  through 
a  singularly  intelligent  and  not  at  all  paternal 
welfare  department,  has  gone  far  toward  elimin- 
ating many  of  the  petty  disputes  which  so  often 
grow  into  serious  differences.  The  plan  has 
worked  so  well  that  it  has  now  been  adopted 
by  the  employers  and  employees  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  men's  clothing  in  New  York, 
Rochester,  Chicago,  and  Baltimore,  proceeding 
as  the  National  and  Industrial  Federation  of 
Clothing  Manufacturers.  The  larger  plan 
has  not  been  in  operation  long  enough  ade- 
quately to  be  tested,  but  the  whole  thought  of 
the  agreement  is  constructive  and  there  seems 
no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  work.  In 
the  case  of  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx,  the  success 
would  seem  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that,  while 
every  proper  facility  is  given  for  the  fair  ad- 
judication of  complaints,  the  real  emphasis  is 
upon  production.  The  agreement,  which  is  a 
model  of  its  kind,  is  shot  through  and  through, 
not  with  the  abstract  rights  of  people  but  with 
the  proposition,  phrased  in  various  ways,  that 
the  employer  and  employed  are  associated  for 
purposes  of  production  and  mutual  profit,  and 
not  merely  for  further  discussion.  This  agree- 
ment has  stood  where  most  agreements  of  the 
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trades  unions  fail  because  this  one  goes  to  pro- 
duction while  the  others  devote  the  primary 
attention  to  rules  and  rule  making.  This  is 
collective  bargaining  with  a  definite  idea  of 
w  hat  is  being  bought  and  sold. 

A  CONTRACT  Willi  THE  UNIONS 

Tl  IE  clothing  agreement  is,  in  a  way,  on  t In- 
representative  basis.  The  employer  and 
the  worker  have  a  common  forum.  It  differs 
from  the  many  representative  systems  which 
are  now  arising  all  over  the  country  in  that 
they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  involve  any  form  of  con- 
tract with  the  trades  unions.  The  American 
employer  cannot  in  fair  conscience  deal  with 
the  trades  unions  instead  of  with  his  employees 
unless: 

1.  A  majority  of  the  employees  are  members 
of  the  union,  and 

2.  The  union  officers  exercise  a  constructive 
control  over  the  members — that  is,  that  they 
can  require  the  members  to  work  as  well  as  to 
strike,  and 

3.  The  union  officers  are  willing  to  concede 
that  the  primary  purpose  for  the  engagement 
of  capital  is  to  augment  itself  and  not  to  offer 
itself  for  distribution — in  other  words,  a 
recognition  that  wages  are  paid  out  of  produc- 
tion. 

Since  all  these  factors  are  rarely  present  in 
any  attempted  union  bargain  the  present 
trend  is  toward  company  forums  and  away 
from  the  collective  bargaining  with  outside 
interests.  The  more  convenient  method, 
assuming  that  wages  are  a  matter  of  bargain 
and  sale,  would  be  for  an  employer  to  deal  with 
a  responsible  union  on  economic  principles. 
Such  union  supervision  would  immensely  stim- 
ulate broad  business  thought  and  be  a  great 
help  to  industry.  This  is  quite  aside  from  the 
point  as  to  whether  a  trades  union  answers 
any  need  which  a  well  functioning  state  can 
not  fill. 

But  very  few  union  leaders  have  the  personal 
force  to  put  over  sound,  economic  thought  with 
their  followers.  They  can  control  them  only 
by  promising  more  pay  for  less  work,  and  there- 
fore making  an  agreement  with  the  average 


union  is  not  more  satisfying  than  nailing  jelly 
to  a  wall.  The  aim  of  both  sides  is  always  an 
agreement  without  mutuality. 

It  is  in  the  direction  of  having  each  side  ap- 
preciate the  problems  of  the  other  that  arise 
the  real  benefits  to  industry  of  representation. 
The  teaching  of  the  worker  that  the  processes 
<>l  industry  are  in  no  wise  mvsterious  and  the 
teaching  of  the  employer  that  the  worker  is 
willing  to  cooperate  if  given  a  fair  chance,  all 
of  which  amount  to  saying  that  participation 
in  the  problems  of  industry  teaches  both  the 
employer  and  the  employed  that  good  profits 
result  not  from  legerdemain  but  from  skilled 
production.  One  hears  a  great  deal  about  the 
enormous  benefits  to  be  derived  from  having  in 
the  work  some  kind  of  a  committee,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be  called,  to  receive  and  settle  com- 
plaints and  possibly  periodically  to  present  the 
workers'  side  to  the  management.  This  may 
take  any  one  of  many  forms — from  an  elected 
committee  or  committees  to  an  appointed  com- 
mittee of  both  the  management  and  the  men. 
But  any  kind  of  an  industrial  body  organized 
solely  to  settle  disputes  amounts  to  nothing. 
Such  a  body  does  not  touch  the  constructive 
creative  faculty  and  also  it  does  not  touch  the 
reason  for  most  disputes,  which  is  that  one  side, 
or  both,  does  not  understand  how  profits  are 
legitimately  made.  If  you  settle  enough  dis- 
putes you  may  have  order,  but  you  will  not 
have  progress.  Bearing  this  principle  in  mind 
it  is  not  surprising  to  discover  that  representa- 
tion of  the  workers  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  a  corporation  to  protect  the  interest  of  labor 
is  only  a  sentimental  arrangement  quite  unpro- 
ductive of  results,  and  also  that  shop  committees 
or  bodies  set  up  to  hear  disputes  are  remark- 
ably industrious  in  the  gathering  of  dispute 
material  but  rarely  do  anything  in  the  way  of 
progress  unless,  peradventure,  they  depart 
from  their  original  conception  and  become 
constructive. 

The  next  stage  of  industrial  representation 
is  the  purely  constructive  one,  in  which  Capital 
and  Labor  meet  not  as  partners  but  as  persons 
anxious  to  make  all  that  they  can  out  of  the 
same  general  opportunity.  Some  splendid 
results  have  here  been  accomplished. 


Mr.  Crowtber's  next  article  will  appear  in  the  December  number. 
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IN  THESE  articles  I  shall  attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  psychology  of  that  great  move- 
ment of  impassioned  discontent  and  violent 
revolution  which,  because  of  its  rapid  de- 
velopment in  Russia  and  because  of  the 
impetus  it  has  received  from  its  terrible  pre- 
eminence in  that  unfortunate  country,  we  call 
Bolshevism. 

Revolutionary  Communism  is  a  menace  to 
civilization.  In  country  after  country  we  find 
large  masses  of  people  ready  to  revolt  against 
the  existing  social  order  and  to  establish  by  the 
relentless  and  unscrupulous  use  of  brute  force 
a  despotism  more  formidable  than  anything 
ever  attempted  by  Hapsburg,  Hohenzollern, 
or  Romanoff.  Like  these  and  all  their  predeces- 
sors the  creators  of  the  new  tyranny  make  fair 
promises  of  ultimate  freedom,  well-being,  and 
happiness.  But  in  their  experiment  upon  the 
living  body  of  human  society  they  would  de- 
stroy the  institutions  and  the  usages  which 
alone  can  make  possible  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  humanity  toward  a  self-chosen  ideal. 
If  we  are  to  overcome  this  new  peril,  if  civili- 
zation is  to  be  preserved,  we  must  understand 
not  only  the  programme  but  also  the  spirit  and 
the  mental  processes  which  have  developed  the 
programme.  What  are  the  experiences  which 
have  led  so  many  of  the  toilers  to  see  no  hope 
except  in  this  terrible  experiment?  What  are 
the  sources  of  their  grim  despair  and  of  their 
irrational  hopes?  And  what  makes  men  and 
women  of  education  and  sincere  democratic 
idealism,  men  and  women  who  might  well  be 
expected  to  appreciate  the  great  danger  to  all 
that  is  best  in  civilization,  accept  the  Bolshevist 


programme  as  a  panacea  for  the  ills  of  man- 
kind, contrary  to  all  the  lessons  of  human  ex- 
perience? 

My  studies  of  the  social  problem  long  ago 
convinced  me  that  the  socialization  of  the 
economic  life  must  depend  ultimately  upon  the 
socialization  of  human  thought  and  character. 
Anti-social  conduct,  whether  on  the  part  of 
individuals  or  masses,  can  never  advance 
genuine  Socialism.  No  social  state  can  be 
stronger  than  its  human  foundations.  Only 
men  and  women  whose  lives  are  governed  by 
social  consciousness  can  build  and  maintain 
a  truly  socialized  society.  Bolshevism  is 
wrong  because  it  is  anti-social,  because  its 
ideals  and  its  methods  are  as  selfish  and  tyran- 
nical as  those  of  unrestrained  capitalism,  or 
even  those  of  Czarism  itself.  It  emulates  the 
worst  and  most  oppressive  policies  of  past  op- 
pression to  bring  about  future  freedom. 

BOLSHEVISM    NOT   A    NEW    IDEA 

IT  IS  not  at  all  difficult  to  understand  the 
main  features  of  the  Bolshevist  creed,  as 
these  have  been  formulated  in  many  languages 
by  leaders  of  the  movement  in  many  lands. 
The  outlines  of  the  creed  are  fairly  firm  and 
clear,  though  there  are,  naturally,  many  gaps 
and  many  crudities.  Many  problems  have 
been  evaded,  many  have  not  even  been  recog- 
nized, while  many  more  have  been  only  tenta- 
tively and  fearfully  approached.  Nevertheless, 
the  outlines  are  impressively  clear.  They 
are  quite  easy  to  understand,  because  there  is 
so  little  in  them  that  is  not  so  familiar  as  to  be 
commonplace.  Neither  in  principle  nor  in  policy 
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does  Bolshevism  present  anything  of  material 
consequence  that  is  original,  or  that  cannot 
be  found  ampl)  and  explicitly  stated  in  the 
voluminous  literature  of  Socialism.  Anarchism, 
and  Syndicalism  which  antedated  the  emerg- 
ence of  the  Bolsheviki  from  Russia's  chaos 
with  their  sinister  challenge  to  civilization. 
Lenine,  the  foremost  theorist  of  the  Bolsheviki, 
the  only  one  thus  far  to  command  serious  in- 
tellectual attention,  is  by  no  means  a  great 
original  thinker.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  name  any  writer  who  ever 
attained  anything  like  such  intellectual  emin- 
ence and  prestige  whose  writings  were  so  ab- 
solutely unoriginal.  His  theoretical  ideas, 
together  with  his  statement  of  them,  he  takes 
from  .Marx.  Marxian  generalizations,  in  Marx- 
ian  phraseology,  constitute  the  whole  of  his 
philosophical  equipment.  Even  in  the  domain 
of  political  practice  he  is  altogether  bereft  of 
originality  and  inventiveness,  his  practical 
programme  and  tactical  policy  being  slavishly 
copied. 

If  this  critical  estimate  detracts  somewhat 
from  the  glamor  which  has  lately  surrounded 
this  strange  figure,  and  from  the  homage  which 
even  his  bitterest  critics  have  paid  to  the  first 
statesman  of  Syndicalist  Communism,  it  at  the 
same  time  adds  impressiveness  to  his  position, 
and  to  him  as  a  symbol  of  a  great  challenging 
power.  It  is  precisely  because  he  has  an- 
nounced no  new  ideas  or  ideals,  but  has  con- 
fined himself  to  familiar  principles  stated  in 
the  most  orthodox  Socialist  language,  that  he 
has  so  easily  won  so  great  a  following.  New  and 
radically  novel  ideas  spread  very  slowly — the 
human  mind  is  innately  conservative  and  slow 
to  abandon  old  ideas  and  ideals  for  new  ones. 
This  is  especially  true  when  the  old  ideas  form 
the  credo  of  a  sect,  school,  cult,  or  party.  The 
more  passionate  and  ardent  the  loyalty  in  any 
of  these,  the  more  intensified  the  emotional 
factors,  the  more  determined  is  the  resistance 
to  new  ideas,  and  the  more  fanatical  the  sense 
of  orthodoxy.  The  early  and  enthusiastic 
stages  of  every  religion  have  been  the  most 
dogmatic  and  intolerant.  These  are  the  reasons 
why  radicals  and  radical  movements  are  pro- 
verbially intolerant,  sticklers  for  orthodox}', 
given  to  heresy-hunting,  and  slow  to  accept 
changes. 

Unless  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  its 
intellectual  appeal  professes  to  rest  upon  the 
authoritative  traditions  of  the  Socialist  move- 
ment,   that    Lenine   depends   for    intellectual 


authority  upon  the  intellectual  authority  ol 
Marx,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  understand  the 
rapid  and  world-wide  spread  of  the-  creed  of 
Bolshevism.  Yet,  paradoxically.  Bolshevism 
and  Marxian  Socialism  have  little  in  common, 
and  between  the  teachings  of  Marx  and  those 
of  Lenine  there  is  little  likeness.  What  Lenine 
presents  in  the  name  of  Marx  is  a  caricature  of 
Marx's  real  thought.  The  name  and  the  words 
of  Marx  are  often  upon  his  lips,  but  the  essential 
spirit  of  Marx  is  absent. 

Here,  too,  we  have  a  phenomenon  that  is 
familiar  enough  in  the  psychology  of  popular 
movements.  In  practice  orthodoxy  rarely 
conforms  to  the  pattern.  The  formulations 
carefully  made  by  great  theologians  become  the 
nominal  theology  of  a  sect  or  church,  but  the 
actual  working  theology  is  nearly  always  quite 
different.  It  is  conceived  upon  a  lower  intel- 
lectual plane.  The  master  minds  are  reflected 
by  the  lesser  minds,  but  much  is  changed  in  the 
process.  Phrases  and  formulae  are  retained 
and  tiresomely  repeated,  but  their  original 
values  are  modified  or  altogether  lost.  The 
everyday  theology  thus  becomes  a  caricature 
of  the  nominal  theology.  In  the  same  way, 
Lenine  and  his  followers  have  evolved  a  carica- 
ture of  the  Marxian  teachings  they  profess  to 
follow. 

THE    "PROLETARIAN"    FALLACY 

THIS  is  illustrated  by  the  cardinal  feature 
of  Bolshevist  policy — the  attempt  to  es- 
tablish that  form  of  class  rule  called  'The 
Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat."  Seventy- 
two  years  ago,  November,  1847,  in  formulating 
a  "theoretical  and  working  programme"  for 
the  Socialist  movement  of  the  time,  Marx  pre- 
dicted that  in  the  course  of  the  evolution  to  a 
higher  state  of  society,  the  existing  struggle 
between  the  capitalist  class  and  the  working 
class,  the  latter,  which  he  called  the  proletariat, 
would  become  the  masters  of  society.  Triumph- 
ant, this  class  would  set  up,  he  predicted,  a 
dictatorship — The  Dictatorship  of  the  Pro- 
letariat. Because  of  this  prediction  by  Marx, 
Lenine  and  his  followers  claim  that  they  are 
the  true  and  orthodox  exemplars  of  Marx's 
teachings  when  they  try  to  set  up,  in  the  condi- 
tions existing  to-day,  something  that  they  call 
a  proletarian  dictatorship.  Lenine  makes  no 
claim  to  originality. 

Since  we  are  not  concerned  here  to  vindicate 
Marx,  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  manner 
in  which  the  facts  of  historical  development 
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belied  the  forecast.  Like  many  another  Nine- 
teenth Century  forecaster,  Marx  fared  badly 
enough  in  the  Twentieth  Century.  Our  con- 
cern is  not  with  Nineteenth  Century  forecasts, 
but  with  Twentieth  Century  realities.  It  is 
only  because  Lenine  and  his  co-conspirators 
have  been  and  are  supported  by  man}'  Social- 
ists who,  confounded  by  phrases,  believe  that 
the  wretched  bureaucratic  dictatorships  set 
up  by  Lenine  and  his  followers  are  what  Marx 
had  in  mind,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  point  out 
how  far  this  is  from  the  truth. 

Marx  was  strongly  influenced  by  Barnave 
and  other  intellectuals  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  used  the  term  "proletariat"  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  was  used  by  them.  So  used 
it  connotes  something  more  than  poverty, 
namely,  a  contemptible  position  in  society, 
little  better  than  serfdom,  including  lack  of  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  In  Roman  society  the 
term  was  applied  to  a  large  class,  held  in  con- 
tempt, including  peasants,  wage-laborers,  and 
all  others  without  capital,  property,  or  assured 
means  of  support,  regarded  as  contributing 
only  proles — offspring — to  the  wealth  of  the 
state,  and  unfit  and  unworthy  to  exercise  politi- 
cal rights.  (One  learned  modern  philologist 
suggests  that  the  word  "proletariat"  is  de- 
rived from  pro-oletarius — manure-worker,  hence 
a  person  of  low  and  degraded  estate.)  The 
proletarian  estate  was  not  poverty  merely,  but 
poverty  plus  political  disfranchisement.  The 
greater  part  of  our  working  class,  except  the  un- 
naturalized alien  workers,  is  not  proletarian  at 
all  in  the  strict  Marxian  sense. 

MARX'S    PROLETARIAN    CONCEPTION 

WHEN  Marx  wrote  his  famous  Communist 
Manifesto  the  growing  wage-working 
class  was  almost  universally  proletarian  in  this 
sense.  Neither  in  England  nor  in  any  country 
of  continental  Europe  did  the  wage-earners 
as  a  class  enjoy  the  franchise  and  direct  par- 
liamentary representation.  It  was  not  until 
many  years  later  that  the  working  classes  ob- 
tained the  right  of  suffrage  and  their  spokes- 
men appeared  in  the  parliaments.  In  1847, 
that  degree  of  emancipation  did  not  appear 
within  the  limits  of  practical  politics.  At  that 
time  and  for  long  afterward  Marx  had  no  vision 
of  the  great  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
working  class  to  be  brought  about  through 
electoral  reform,  social  legislation,  successful 
trades  unionism,  and  other  agencies.  He  be- 
lieved that  a  development  the  exact  opposite 


of  that  which  took  place  was  inevitable.  His 
theory  of  an  eventual  proletarian  dictatorship 
rested  upon,  and  was  inseparable  from,  his  be- 
lief that  the  mass  of  mankind  was  doomed  to 
proletarianization;  that  the  inexorable  laws  of 
capitalist  development  condemned  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  civilized  mankind  to 
ever-increasing  misery,  and  finally,  to  pro- 
letarian degradation. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  PROLETARIAT 

IT  WAS  a  grim  tragedy  that  he  sketched:  an 
ever-diminishing  class  of  exploiters  growing 
richer  and  richer;  an  ever-growing  class  of  ex- 
ploited growing  poorer  and  poorer.  No  hu- 
mane instinct  or  sense  on  the  part  of  the  rulers 
to  lessen  the  brutality  of  the  process,  nor  any 
statecraft  free  to  check  it.  Finally,  when  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  people  reached  the 
uttermost  limit  of  endurable  misery,  then,  and 
then  only,  would  occur  the  inevitable  cata- 
clysm, the  irresistible  revolt  of  the  many 
against  the  few.  In  that  great  hour  of  retribu- 
tion, Marx  believed,  the  victorious  proletariat, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  mankind,  would 
establish  the  "  Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat," 
ruling  instead  of  being  ruled.  Ultimately, 
Marx  believed,  as  Lenine  does  now,  this  class 
oppression  would  cease,  and  in  place  of  classes 
a  fraternal  cooperative  democracy  be  realized. 
But  first  of  all  must  come  the  revolution  itself 
and  then  the  proletarian  dictatorship,  this  to 
be  continued  long  enough  to  enable  the  pro- 
letariat "to  abolish  itself  as  proletariat" — to 
use  the  cryptic  phrase  of  Engels — that  is  to 
say,  to  abolish  the  degrading  conditions  which 
made  proletarians  of  the  workers,  to  recon- 
struct the  social  order. 

Obviously  there  is  only  a  nominal  rela- 
tionship between  this  theory  of  rule  by  an 
immense  majority  and  the  wretched  despot- 
ism of  a  small  minority  which  Lenine  and  his 
colleagues  have  imposed  upon  Russia's  mill- 
ions. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Russian  Communist 
leader,  whose  influence,  especially  outside  of 
Russia,  is  so  largely  derived  from  his  appeal  to 
Marxian  orthodoxy,  is  essentially  pie-Marxian 
and  anti-Marxian.  It  is  not  so  surprising  after 
all  that  so  many  of  the  orthodox  followers  of 
Marx  have  failed  to  perceive  this,  and  have 
accepted  Lenine  at  his  own  valuation.  The 
writings  of  Marx  are  difficult  reading.  Like 
the  Bible,  they  are  far  oftener  referred  to  and 
quoted     than     read.     Only     an     infinitesimal 
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minority  of  those  who  call  themselves  Marxian  denounced  the  "  revolutionary  phrase-mongi 

Socialists  have  ever  studied  Marx  at  first  hand,  and  their  silly  flattery  of  the  proletariat. 

Few  possess  the  intellectual  training  necessary  It  has  been  observed  that  in  every  uprising 
for  such  a  study.  The  great  majority  know  the  leaders  of  the  Bolsheviki  have  manifested 
only  a  few  isolated  texts.  They  know  Marx  greater  bitterness  toward  the  non-Bolshevist 
only  through  popular  written  and  oral  exposi-  Socialists  than  toward  either  capitalists  or  the 
tions,  many  of  which  are  very  crude  and  very  political  upholders  of  the  old  regime.  This  is 
far  from  accurately  representing  the  thought  entirely  logical  and  consistent.  No  political 
of  Marx.  In  other  words,  the  actual  working  philosophy,  no  theory  of  society,  no  system 
theology  of  the  Marxian  sect  differs  radically  of  industrial  organization  accepted  by  the 
from  its  nominal  theology,  being  conceived  upholders  of  capitalist  society  is  so  diametric- 
on  a  lower  intellectual  plane.  It  is  significant  ally  and  irreconcilably  opposed  to  Bolshevism 
that,  with  only  one  exception,  so  far  as  I  have  as  modern  Socialism  when  properly  understood. 
been  able  to  discover,  every  recognized  Marx-  The  more  developed  the  Socialist  movement  is, 
ian  scholar  in  the  Socialist  movement  of  every  the  closer  its  contact  with  reality  and,  conse- 
country,  including  Russia,  has  denounced  and  quently,  the  clearer  its  perception  of  its  re- 
combated  Bolshevism.  The  exception  is  Nik-  sponsibilities,  the  more  bitter  the  conflict  with 
olai  Lenine.  Bolshevism    becomes.     Here    in    the    United 

States,  where  Socialism  is  an  insignificant  poli- 

MARX    A    BITTER    ENEMY    OF    ANARCHY  .•      ,   c  ,  «,       ,  r 

tical  force  as  yet,  where,  as  the  leading  organ 

WE  ENCOUNTER  here  a  psychological  of  the  party  has  said,  there  are  many  districts 

fact  of  very  great  importance,  namely,  in  which  elephants  are  more  numerous  than 

that  the  restraints  implicit  in  Marx's  teachings  Socialists,  this  conflict  is  mainly  rhetorical  and 

are,  unfortunately,  inoperative  so  far  as  a  very  academic.     But    in    Russia    and    Germany    it 

numerous  body  of  his  professed  followers  are  inevitably  assumed  the  character  of  civil  war. 
concerned.     Lacking   the   education   and   the 

mental  training  requisite  for  a  full  understand-  get-rich-quick  socialism 
ing  of  the  Marxian  system,  they  are  at  all  times  '"T"VHE  reconstruction  of  society  upon  a  So- 
mentally  ready  to  condone  and,  under  favor-  \  cialist  basis  is  a  very  formidable  pro- 
able  conditions,  to  attempt  that  conspirator}'  gramme.  Its  realization  must,  under  the  most 
form  of  agitation  and  struggle  against  which  favorable  conditions  imaginable,  take  a  great 
the  Marxian  system  is  essentially  directed,  many  years.  Indeed,  it  must  take  many  years 
This  was  the  case  even  while  Marx  was  alive  to  make  any  appreciable  structural  changes 
and  active  in  the  international  Socialist  move-  in  the  social  organization.  Society  cannot  be 
ment.  Again  and  again  he  found  himself  en-  socialized  faster  or  farther  than  the  human 
gaged  in  bitter  conflict  with  individuals  and  units  of  which  it  is  composed  are  socialized, 
factions  in  the  movement  who  were  advocating  Social  forms  and  institutions  change  very 
policies  not  materially  different  from  those  of  slowly  in  response  to  propaganda  and  idealistic 
the  Bolshevist  conspiracies  of  these  latter  days,  forces.  Only  under  the  impact  of  great  eco- 
These  conflicts  threw  into  strong  relief  the  nomic  developments  do  they  change  with  rela- 
complete  dependence  of  the  social  revolution  tive  rapidity.  Even  so,  the  relative  rapidity 
as  Marx  conceived  it  upon  a  long  evolutionary  of  such  changes  is  painfully  slow  when  measured 
process.  Thus,  in  1850,  in  the  Communist  in  terms  of  the  duration  of  an  individual  human 
league  for  which  the  famous  Manifesto  was  life.  A  short  speech  by  a  convincing  speaker, 
written,  there  arose  a  faction  in  the  Central  an  epigram,  or  a  cleverly  written  leaflet,  may 
Committee  which  wanted  "revolutionary  ac-  completely  change  the  character  and  direction 
tion"  and  an  immediate  attempt  to  capture  the  of  a  man's  thinking  and  result  in  his  commit- 
reins  of  government  by  some  daring  coup  de  ment  to  a  programme  too  far-reaching  to  be 
surprise  and  set  up  proletarian  dictatorships,  completely  realized  in  fifty  or  even  a  hundred 
Against  these  impatient  hotspurs  Marx  stoutly  years.  It  is  not  strange,  but  perfectly  natural, 
contended  that,  far  from  being  ready  to  in-  that  many  men  and  women  find  the  tax  upon 
stitute  a  new  social  order,  it  would  take  the  their  patience  and  their  faith  too  severe  and  fall 
workers  a  long  time,  possibly  fifty  years,  not  victims  to  political  despair  or  to  the  blandish- 
to  change  society  to  their  ideal,  but  to  fit  them-  ments  of  those  who  profess  to  have  discovered 
selves  for  political  power.    With  infinite  scorn  he  shorter    routes    to    the    goal.     Get-rich-quick 
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schemes  depend  for  their  success  upon  the  same 
human  weakness  of  impatience,  the  desire  for 
twelve  o'clock  at  eleven. 

Naturally,  where  the  Socialist  propaganda 
results  in  a  strong  organization  which  succeeds 
in  effecting  substantial  reforms  faith  is  more 
easily  sustained  and  there  is  less  despairing 
doubt,  less  temptation  to  heed  the  allurements 
of  the  purveyors  of  social  quack  nostrums,  than 
where  the  agitation  brings  no  tangible  gains. 
The  political  sterility  of  the  American  Socialist 
movement,  its  complete  failure  to  become  a 
positive  force  for  the  progressive  advancement 
of  the  democratic  Socialist  programme,  and  the 
unfortunate  policy  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  to  which  more  than  anything  else  is 
due  the  absence  of  anything  like  a  Labor  party 
in  this  country,  must  be  counted  among  the 
most  regrettable  circumstances  of  our  present- 
da)'  political  life.  They  are  responsible  for  a  very 
large  part  of  the  political  despair  and  bewilder- 
ment which  are  the  working  capital  of  Anarchism, 
Syndicalism,  Bolshevism,  and  their  variants. 

It  has  been  cynically  observed  that  most  men 
learn  nothing  from  history  except  the  fact  that 
they  learn  nothing  from  history.  The  Lenines, 
Trotzkys,  and  Bela  Kuns  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  learned  even  that  little  from  history. 
Nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  Bolshevist  psy- 
chology is  more  remarkable  than  the  utter  ob- 
liviousness of  the  Bolshevist  leaders  to  the  plain 
lessons  of  history.  Take,  for  example,  the 
insistence  of  Lenine  and  Trotzky.  approved  by 
their  American  followers,  that  the  proletariat 
of  to-day  must  base  its  tactics  upon  the  ex- 
ample of  the  ill-fated  Paris  Commune  of  1871 ; 
could  there  be  a  more  glaring  illustration  of 
mental  inability  to  profit  from  even  the  most 
tragic  experience? 

The  Commune  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
social  theories  of  Communism,  of  course.  It 
was  purely  a  political  movement.  Widely 
divergent  groups,  holding  economic  and  social 
theories  which  were  antagonistic  and  mutually 
destructive,  united  in  hostility  to  the  existing 
government,  to  the  Prussian  peace,  and  in 
favor  of  political  federalism.  The  only  basis  of 
agreement  of  a  constructive  nature  was  the 
theory  that  the  state  should  consist  of  abso- 
lutely autonomous  self-governing  communes, 


loosely  federated,  and  subject  to  no  central 
authority  whatever.  It  was  fundamentally  a 
retrogressive  and  reactionary  proposal,  which, 
if  successful,  would  have  weakened  France  im- 
measurably and  made  her  an  easy  prey  to  the 
new  empire  which  Bismarck  created. 

MARX    DISILLUSIONED    BY    COMMUNE 

BECAUSE  the  French  members  of  the  al- 
ready tottering  Internationale  were  active 
in  the  Commune,  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  un- 
rest by  the  never-dying  hope  that  the  extremity 
of  the  old  order,  as  they  conceived  the  crisis, 
would  prove  the  golden  opportunity  of  the  new, 
Marx  himself  saw  it  through  rose-tinted  re- 
volutionary spectacles.  For  a  brief  while  he 
lapsed  back  into  the  faith  of  Blanqui,  the  belief 
that  an  energetic,  courageous,  and  ably  led 
minority  could  seize  the  powers  of  organized 
society  and  set  in  motion  a  new  social  order. 
But  Marx  was  very  soon  disillusioned,  as  Engels 
has  told  us.  It  could  not  be  otherwise;  his 
theory  of  the  economic  motivation  of  history 
was  too  firmly  based,  too  dominant  in  his  mind, 
to  be  thus  easily  destroyed.  A  more  reckless, 
ill-advised  undertaking,  or  one  more  certainly 
doomed  to  abortive  failure,  was  never  attempted. 
Even  for  the  limited  programme  of  political 
federalism  the  methods  of  the  Commune  were 
inadequate  to  the  point  of  puerility.  Children 
playing  with  fire  symbolize  wisdom  in  compari- 
son with  the  desperate  men  who  thought  thus 
to  seize  the  political  machinery  of  a  great  mod- 
ern state  and  immediately  direct  it  to  new 
ends.  So  much  Marx  and  Engels  recognized 
before  the  tragic  struggle  was  over.  But  nearly 
half  a  century  later  we  find  men  like  Lenine  and 
Trotzky  ignorantly  repeating  the  tragic  errors 
of  1871,  upon  a  far  vaster  scale;  trying  to  apply 
the  methods  of  the  Commune  to  the  immeasur- 
able task  of  realizing  the  vast  programme  of 
communism  in  a  land  in  which  the  historical 
and  economic  development  for  that  programme 
is  wholly  lacking.  It  would  be  a  spectacle  to 
excite  the  laughter  of  gods  and  men  were  the 
issues  less  tragic,  but  there  can  be  no  laughter, 
no  mocking  derision,  only  infinite  sadness,  when 
we  remember  that  their  ghastly  experiment 
amounts  to  a  vivisection  of  the  writhing  and 
bleeding  body  of  Russia. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  PARLOR  BOLSHEVIKI 
Mr.  Spargo 's  next  article,  to  be  published  in  the  December  issue,  will  ex- 
plain the  psychological  reasons  for  the  interest  in  Bolshevism  evinced  by  so-called 
Intellectuals,  Parlor  Bolsheviki  and  violent  agitators  of  the  soap-box-orator  type. 
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LEST  WE  FORGET 

The  Price  We  Paid  for  Being  Unprepared.     The  Enormous  Losses 

Among  Untrained  Troops.     A  Startling  Case  for  Universal  Training 

By  HFNRY  WYSHAM  LAM  1  R 

The  great  lesson  of  our  wars  is  that  they  must  he  carried  to  a  conclusion  by  citizen  soldiers  and 
these  soldiers  must  be  trained. 

To  thrust  untrained  citizens  into  the  field  is  nothing  short  of  death  by  government  order. 

The  Secretary  of  War,  August,  191 5. 

Twenty-six  out  of  thirty  general  officers  holding  command  in  the  A.  F.  F.,  who  were  asked  what 
proportion  of  our  battle  losses  was  due  to  lack  of  training,  replied: 

"At  least  half." 
The  other  J  our  were  more  conservative — one  major-general  put  it  at  about  a  third. 


I    PROPOSE  to  show,  in  the  articles  be- 
ginning herewith,  that  we  paid: 
Some  thousands  of  fine  young   Amer- 
ican lives, 
Some  tens  of  thousands  of  Americans 
maimed, 

Some  thousands  of  millions  of  American  dol- 
lars, for — the  privilege  of  inertia,  till  the  time 
when  we  had  to  send  our  sons,  brothers,  hus- 
bands, fathers  into  the  World  War,  inade- 
quately prepared. 

And  please  look  in  the  face  another  fact 
which  I  fear  we  Americans  love  to  dodge: 

This  was  not  really  the  responsibility  of  our 
Government — Democratic  or  Republican — 
not  of  any  President,  Cabinet,  Senate,  or  House 
of  Representatives.  Still  less  of  our  military 
leaders. 

No.  It  was  yours  and  mine  and  the  man's 
next  door,  and  the  crowd's  in  the  city  offices, 
or  working  with  their  hands,  or  toiling  on  the 
golf  links. 

For,  praise  Heaven,  America  still  does 
what  the  majority  of  Americans  decide. 

The  thing  is  far  too  serious  for  sensational 
over-statement — equally  so  for  understating 
the  plain  truth. 

/'accuse  then: 

The  American  people  of  needlessly  sending 
to  their  death  from  five  thousand  to  twenty-five 
thousand  of  oar  young  men  in  the  flower  of  their 
strength  (They  averaged  twenty-three  years 
of  age). 

1  propose  to  show,  further,  that  nearly  all 
of  the  four  million  men  actually  trained  in 
army  camps  come  out  with  physical,  mental, 


and  civic  benefits  which  would  in  themselves 
have  been  worth  the  whole  cost  of  the  training. 

The  issue  is  now  before  Congress  to  decide 
whether  we  shall  have  universal  military  train- 
ing. So,  when  you  have  read  this  plain  state- 
ment, from  men  who  know,  you  will  only  have 
arrived  at  the  important  point,  which  is: 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 

THE  general  beside  me  at  the  preparedness 
dinner  was  fifty-six  and  one  tried  in  vain  to 
recall  some  business  or  professional  friend  of 
forty  who  had  so  vigorously  and  usably  ready 
all  of  his  physical  and  mental  powers.  In  the 
"joshing"  fun  of  the  lively  group  of  Army  men, 
or  in  the  big  significant  matters  that  were  being 
discussed,  his  mind  was  "on  the  job"  every 
minute. 

"  General,"  said  I ,  finally— with  the  hesitation 
of  an  outsider  fearing  to  ask  an  absurd  question 
before  a  group  of  experts — "  I  wish  you'd  tell 
me  something.  An  artist  friend,  who  painted 
a  lot  of  our  men  on  the  French  front,  says  he 
asked  at  least  twenty-five  general  officers  what 
proportion  of  our  battle  losses  was  due  to  lack 
of  training — and  twenty  of  them  replied, 
'  Fifty  per  cent.'  Despite  his  opinion  of  the 
men  who  said  it,  neither  of  us  could  believe 
that.     How  about  it?" 

"  1  think  it  was  an  understatement,"  was  the 
quiet  reply. 

"  You  really  mean  that  half  our  casualties 
might  have  been  avoided  with  proper  train- 


ing: 


?" 


"  Yes." 

"Tell  me  some  instances:  no  civilian's  mind 
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could  ever  accept  such  a  statement — unless  the 
thing  were  visualized  so  that  he  saw  it  actually 
operating." 

"It's  not  easy  to  give  specific  details:  the 
thing  runs  through  even-  branch  of  the  com- 
plicated process  of  making  war.  Still  1  remem- 
ber one  incident.  It  was  at  Chateau-Thierry. 
Things  had  got  pretty  warm,  and  a  lot  of  our 
men  had  become  split  up.  At  the  edge  of  a 
piece  of  woods  there  was  a  group  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  doughboys,  with  practically  nobody  in 
command — from  a  military  point  of  view  they 
were  a  mob.  There  was  a  concealed  machine- 
gun  nest  to  one  side  that  was  raking  them 
badly. 

"Presently  one  fellow  twisted  about  and 
stared  off  to  the  right.  'There's  that  blanked 
machine-gun,  boys,'  he  shouted.  '  Let's  go  get 
the  blanketv-blank.' 

"So  off  the  crowd  started,  pell  mell.  Of 
course  they  did  get  it.  But  there  were  half 
a  dozen  less  of  them  when  they  came  back. 
If  they'd  known  how,  that  six  'killed  in  action' 
would  probably  have  been  somewhere  from 
none  to  two.  There's  a  sample.  The  whole 
thing  would  fill  a  big  volume.  It  would  have 
to  go  into  even'  operation  of  the  war,  from 
the  beginning  of  training  to  the  Armistice." 

The  thing  startled  the  imagination.  Fifty 
per  cent.  And  the  record  of  killed  creeping 
up  to  50,000,  with  nearly  250,000  more  wounded 
and  missing!  Had  the  American  aversion  to 
military  training  really  run  up  so  weighty  an 
account  as  that? 

A  colonel  of  the  General  Staff  that  same 
evening  rather  hesitantly  admitted  that  his 
judgment  would  confirm  the  staggering  esti- 
mate. When  it  became  clear  to  him  that  the 
questioner  already  had  a  complete  convictfon  as 
to  where  the  responsibility  lay,  he  talked  more 
freely. 

'You  must  remember  that  the  Boche  was 
already  beginning  to  crumble  when  we  tackled 
our  big  job,  the  Meuse-Argonne  advance.  I 
don't  mean  he  wasn't  mighty  formidable  still, 
especially  in  that  most  difficult  position.  But 
our  losses  would  have  been  very  much  heavier 
in  such  an  operation  four  years  earlier. 

"As  it  was,  however,  consider  the  casualties 
of  the  1  st  Division — regulars  at  that,  perhaps 
the  best-trained  men  we  had  to  start  with,  and 
a  division  which  had  been  trained  at  the  front 
for  the  better  part  of  a  year.  Between  May 
and  November  their  losses  were  about  25,000 
men  out  of  a  strength  of  27,000.     Of  course 


this  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  replacements 
had  to  be  from  green  troops.  Their  total 
casualties  were  nearly  125  per  cent. 

'That  tells  the  story  to  anybody  who  has 
the  least  knowledge  of  war." 

I  tried  a  lieutenant-general,  who  com- 
manded one  of  the  three  divisions  which  bore 
the  brunt  of  our  advance: 

"  Fifty  per  cent,  is  well  within  the  truth,"  he 
declared.  "I'll  tell  you  an  incident  that 
actually  happened  to  me. 

"  My  division  was  attached  to  a  corps  under 
the  French  army  of  General  Dubonnet.  We 
had  a  French  division  on  the  right  of  us,  a 
French  division  on  the  left.  This  was  in  the 
spring  of  1918 — the  Germans  were  attacking 
savagely:  it  was  lively  work. 

"The  French  commander  spoke  to  me  one 
day,  before  all  his  staff,  at  a  council:  'General, 
I  wish  you'd  do  something  about  your  losses.' 
Then  he  showed  me  a  tabulation  he'd  had  made 
up,  showing  that  my  regiments,  under  exactly 
similar  conditions,  were  losing  from  two  to  four 
times  as  many  men  as  the  French  on  either  side 
of  us. 

"'It  is  frightful,'  said  he.  'For  God's  sake. 
General,  speak  to  your  men.  Tell  them  that 
they  must  be  more  careful.' 

"I  was  taken  aback  for  a  moment:  there 
were  the  figures;  I  hadn't  a  leg  to  stand  on. 
Then  1  said  to  him, 

"'General,  I  admit  it's  frightful.  But  I'm 
not  going  to  tell  them  to  be  careful — that  might 
take  away  some  of  the  spirit  which  is  our  chief 
asset. 

"'We  haven't  had  time  to  train  properly. 
We  have  come  in  a  spirit  of  sacrifice — to  make 
up  for  our  lack  of  training  by  our  readiness  to 
die.' 

"They  had  not  a  word  more  to  say." 

Let  us  call  a  few  more  expert  eye  witnesses. 
Here's  a  major-general  in  command  of  the 
Chemical  Warfare  Service,  speaking  of  his 
own  specialty  (in  a  chapter  of  an  unpublished 
book) : 

The  gas  casualties  among  untrained  troops  were 
about  twice  as  great  as  among  trained  troops. 

A  man  at  the  head  of  an  important  govern- 
ment bureau,  ex-cavalryman  and  airman,  who 
went  from  the  ranks  to  the  grade  of  colonel  in 
the  artillery  by  the  time  of  the  Armistice,  gave 
it  as  his  reasoned  opinion  that  the  lamentable 
death  of  Ouentin  Roosevelt  was  a  clear  case 
of  a  splendid  life  lost  through  lack  of  training. 
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"Roosevell  was  lost,  you'll  remember,  during 

his  first  actual  flight  against  the  enemy.  I'm 
convinced  it  was  simply  an  instance  of  a  fine, 
high-spirited  youngster  forced  along  too  fast, 
and  in  the  face  of  his  own  judgment,  because 
of  the  sentiment  about  his  father — and  'going 
west'  because  he  tackled  the  real  thing  with 
insufficient  preparation.** 

Let  us  talk  a  moment  to  an  artillery  officer, 
a  colonel,  who's  seen  every  sort  of  service 
since  he  graduated  from  West  Point  nearly 
thirty  years  ago. 

"Yes,  I've  seen  things  that  illustrate  the 
cost  of  lack  of  training.     For  example: 

"An  artillery  commander  received  a  message 
from  the  infantry  battalion  commander  (Both 
were  men  who  had  not  completed  their  training 
— good  men,  consequently  pushed  along  too 
fast  by  the  urgent  demand).  The  latter 
wanted  fire  laid  down  on  a  line  of  machine-gun 
emplacements  which  were  raising  the  deuce 
with  his  men.  He  gave  the  coordinates  (the 
designated  lines  by  which  positions  are  deter- 
mined exactly  on  the  maps). 

'The  artilleryman  looked  up  the  position 
on  his  map.  Then,  with  a  puzzled  frown,  he 
hurried  back  to  the  telephone: 

'  'See  here,  those  are  your  own  coordinates 
you've  given  me?' 

'"No — that's  where  the  Boche  is.' 

'  'Well,  by  God,  I  won't  fire  until  you  check 
'em  up  personally.' 

'"Hold  the  wire!' 

"The  infantry  commander  went  off.  Pres- 
ently he  returned  to  the  instrument: 

"'Those  coordinates  are  correct.  That's 
where  we  need  you.' 

"So  the  orders  were  given.  The  batteries 
turned  loose — and  the  very  first  burst  brought 
a  frantic  ringing  of  the  telephone. 

"'Stop  your  fire!  Stop!  You're  shooting 
up  my  own  men ! ' 

"So  the  firing  ceased.  The  infantry  officer 
checked  up  the  position  again — and  found  that 
he  had  read  lines  just  one  kilometer  away 
from  where  he  had  intended! 

"  1  am  glad  to  be  able  to  add  that  that  bat- 
talion commander  not  only  '  acknowledged  the 
coin'  frankly,  but  he  insisted  that  the  facts 
be  published,  so  that  the  men  should  know  that 
this  demoralizing  fire  from  behind  had  been 
due  to  his  error — in  order  that  they  should  not 
lose  confidence  in  their  artillery  support." 

One  more  interview,  the  most  impressive  of 
all.     At  least  it  was  so  to  me,  for  it  gave  a 


clearer  and  larger  perspective  of  the  whole 

intricate  question  than  all  the  preceding  talks. 
This  was  with  a  man  whom  more  than  one 
insider  calls "  the  brains  of  our  army  in  France." 
Certainly  his  was  the  main  directing  intelli- 
gence that  worked  out  the  actual  plans  for 
one  of  our  advancing  armies. 

He  had  no  doubts  of  the  magnitude  of  our 
losses  due  to  insufficient  training: 

"  1  suggest  that  you  compare  the  British, 
French,  German,  and  our  own  losses.  I  can't 
be  certain,  but  I  think  you'll  find,  for  instance, 
that  the  German  figures  are  a  third  less — yet 
they  were  on  the  offensive  more  than  anybcxl 
What  did  it — except  more  thorough  training? 

"  Keep  this  in  mind,"  continued  my  inform- 
ant. "Of  the  nine  divisions  which  were  all  we 
could  manage  to  scrape  together  for  the  opening 
of  the  Meuse-Argonne  show — six  had  never 
been  in  a  fight;  two  had  never  been  in  a  trench. 

'This  is  what  actually  occurred  at  one  point 
in  that  most  important  test  of  our  army. 

"The  attack  began  September  26th.  In  one 
division  two  brigades  went  forward,  while  a 
third  was  held  in  reserve  to  be  thrown  in  at 
the  proper  time."  Of  course,  everyone  under- 
stands that  the  moves  in  a  modern  attack  are 
all  planned  out  as  exactly  as  Pillsbury  has 
planned  his  moves  on  the  chessboard  when  he 
announces  'check  in  eight  moves.'  Pawns 
and  rooks  do  not  develop  '  temperament ' 
at  critical  moments,  however,  and  burst  away 
on  their  own  initiative.  Whereas  partly 
trained  soldiers,  brave  and  intelligent  as  they 
may  be — but  listen: 

"  By  the  evening  of  the  second  day  this  divi- 
sion had  reached  its  objectives;  everything  was 
working  as  per  schedule;  the  hearts  of  the 
anxious  staff  were  exultant."  (For  this,  re- 
member, was  their  first  real  test  on  a  grand 
scale;  and  upon  their  plans  depended  the  mili- 
tary reputation  of  the  new  American  Army — 
not  to  mention  a  possible  smashing  of  the 
"hinge"  on  which  the  whole  German  army 
must  turn.) 

"  But  on  the  night  of  the  second  day  this 
reserve  brigade,  without  any  orders,  pressed 
forward  and  crowded  right  up  on  its  compan- 
ions in  the  advance  line.  'Here,'  called  its 
officers,  'We've  got  to  get  in  on  this;  we're 
not  going  to  let  you  fellows  cop  the  whole»show.' 
'The  result,  as  you  can  well  imagine,  was 
that  that  whole  division  was  thrown  into  com- 
plete disorder.  We  had  to  take  it  out  bodily, 
and  replace  it  with  another.     Its  morale  was 
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so  broken  that  its  fighting  power  was  tempo- 
rarily lost  to  us. 

"  1  should  say  that  that  breach  of  discipline, 
unthinkable  in  properly  trained  troops,  cost 
3,000  American  lives. 

"Again — the  plan  was  to  drive  past  Mont- 
faucon  on  both  sides,  isolate  it,  and  take  it  by 
what  is  termed  infiltration  instead  of  by  a 
costly  and  delaying  direct  assault. 

"What  happened? 

"The  right  of  our  advance  penetrated  to  the 
third  enemy  line,  attaining  its  objective.  The 
centre  and  left  were  held  up — because  two  divi- 
sions there  permitted  themselves,  regardless  of 
orders,  to  be  drawn  toward  the  commanding 
hill  of  Montfaucon.  This  height  stood  out. 
It  drew  them  as  a  magnet  draws  steel.  That 
upset  everything.  The  machine  was  thrown 
out  of  gear. 

"The  staff  learned  the  advance  was  checked. 
The  chief's  observers  hurried  there,  went  up 
and  down  the  line,  asked  why  they  had  stopped. 

"The  answer  was  'No  orders.' 

"  Now,  there  wasn't  the  least  lack  of  bravery 
there:  these  men  were  standing  up  to  be  shot  at. 
They  were  ready  to  go  anywhere.  Moreover, 
there  was  plenty  of  initiative.  If  they  had 
understood,  they'd  have  gone.  They  simply 
hadn't  learned  the  game. 

'That  drifting  away  from  instructions  in- 
volved a  good  two  weeks  of  extra  fighting. 
For,  of  course,  in  such  cases  you  have  to  do 
most  of  your  job  all  over  again.  My  guess 
would  be  that  well  over  10,000  lives  were 
thrown  away  in  consequence. 

"Obviously,  the  price  of  lack  of  training  was 
due  not  only  to  mistakes  by  the  men  but  also 
by  officers.  Indeed,  the  latter  were  generally 
more  disastrous,  because  the  officer,  from  the 
division  commander  down,  had  the  responsi- 
bility for  large  bodies  of  men. 

'Take  the  one  vital  item  of  preserving  com- 
munications in  handling  a  body  of  28,000  men. 
A  man  must  know  how  to  use,  never  failingly, 
all  the  resources  of  his  signal  battalion:  tele- 
phone, radio,  telegraph,  visual  signalling,  air- 
planes, pigeons,  runners,  motor  cyclists. 

"One  day  a  colonel  came  proudly  in,  during 
the  Meuse-Argonne  push,  relating  how  his 
headquarters  detachment  alone  had  captured  a 
certain  town.  He  clearly  thought  himself 
entitled  to  a  D.  S.  C.  at  least.  And  it  was  a 
brilliant  enough  feat  of  arms.  But  his  general 
asked:  'Where  are  the  rest  of  your  men?' 
'Well— 1  — I  don't  know  exactly.'     'Then,  for 


God's  sake,  don't  confess  it  to  anybody  else! 
But  get  back  there  quick,  find  them,  and  get 
them  in  hand.'  He'd  simply  lost  them: 
battalions  and  companies  were  fighting  on 
their  own,  running  themselves,  needlessly  ex- 
posed to  artillery  fire,  almost  ineffective.  He 
knew  enough  to  make  a  good  corporal  or  ser- 
geant.    But  he  hadn't  learned  his  job. 

'There's  no  end  to  the  details  that  illustrate 
the  thing.     Take  the  tanks. 

"  We  have  heavy  tanks  to  knock  down  obsta- 
cles and  open  the  way  across  trench  positions; 
the  light  ones  go  forward  with  the  infantry, 
somewhat  like  an  accompanying  artillery  gun, 
to  give  covering  fire  and  hold  the  enemy  down. 
They're  worse  than  useless  if  they  don't  keep 
in  the  closest  touch. 

"  During  the  first  two  days  of  the  Meuse- 
Argonne,  we  had  tanks  that  drove  ahead 
through  all  three  lines;  they'd  be  reported  by 
airplanes  as  being  in  enemy  towns.  They 
simply  had  to  come  back,  with  the  consequent 
loss  of  time,  or  they  were  captured.  Three  or 
four  per  cent,  were  lost  in  this  way.  You  see, 
those  light  ones  can  make  nine  miles  an  hour: 
they'd  go  shooting  ahead  on  their  own  hook 
with  nobody  to  support  them,  passing  strong 
machine-gun  nests,  which  the  infantry  had  to 
wipe  out  afterward,  most  expensively'. 

"  Like  every  other  arm,  they  were  worse 
than  useless  when  they  got  to  acting  independ- 
ently instead  of  in  concert  with  every  other 
•branch." 

That's  the  essential  point:  bravery,  elan, 
marksmanship,  readiness  to  die — all  these  are 
invaluable.  But  without  the  welding  into 
unity  of  action  which  training  alone  gives,  you 
give  the  enemy  vast  odds.  You  pay  in  human 
lives  for  every  saving  in  such  training. 

Yesterday  is  gone.  Its  errors  are  paid  for. 
To-day  we  are  called  upon  to  decide  our  policy 
for  to-morrow. 

"  Future  losses  of  American  lives  in  action 
will  bear  a  close  but  inverse  ratio  to  the  extent 
to  which  training  of  infantry  in  time  of  peace 
is  given  to  the  leaders  of  infantry  units." 

We  have  seen  above  in  what  numberless  ways 
lack  of  training  of  men  in  the  ranks  also  causes 
needless  deaths. 

Next  month  1  shall  present  to  you  some  im- 
pressive details  of  a  fact  apparent  to  every 
open-minded  American:  that  our  men  who 
were  trained  in  the  army  camps  came  out 
strikingly  better  citizens  in  health,  efficiency, 
morale,  and  Americanism. 
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Great  Britain's  Now  Ambassador  at  Washington,  Who,  as  British 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  So  Conscientiously  Strove  To  Avert 
War    in    1014.      His    Political    Career    and    Personal    Popularity 

By   FRANK   DILNOT 

(Formerly  American  Correspondent  for  the  London  Daily  CbronuU) 

VISCOUNT  GREY  of  Fallodon,  the  country  or  in  any  other.     He  was  not  that  kind 

new  British  Ambassador  at  Wash-  of  man.     He  saw  his  duty,   and   he  battled 

ington,  will   probably  go  down    in  against  the  determination  of  Germany  for  war. 

the  history   books  as   "Sir  Edward  The  character  of  Grey,  the   British   Foreign 

Grey"  despite  his  more  recent  title.  Minister,  in  those  terrible  times,  is  and  will  re- 

To  those  who  are  intimate  with  public  affairs  main  a  great  possession  of  the  British  people, 

and,  indeed,  to  a  wide  circle  of  the  public  he  There  is  no  Englishman  who  is  not  glad  that 

will   remain   known  as   '/Grey.''     He  became  this  man,  a  type^f  the  highest  and  best  British 

a  national  figure  under  his  inherited  title,  and  statesmanship,  comes  to  America  as  a  repre- 

now  his  simple  surname  carries  with  it  memor-  sentative  of  his  country  to  a  great  free  people 

ies  of  how,  as  Foreign  Minister,  he  strove  with  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin. 


might  and  main  to  keep  his  country  out  of  war,  To  many  Lord  Grey  will  be  even  more  in- 
and  finally,  with  his  country's  honor,  and  pos-  teresting  as  a  man  than  as  a  statesman.  He 
sibly  her  safety,  threatened  by  an  implacable  has  a  personality  which  shines  out  like  a 
foe,  he  delivered  the  words  of  the  strong  man  beacon  in  the  dull  world  of  politicians.  He  has 
with  a  strong  people  back  of  him.  the  defects  of  his  qualities,  and  it  is  not  every- 
Lord  Grey  was  Foreign  Minister  of  Britain  one  who  likes  him  or  who  becomes  immediately 
for  eleven  years,  from  1905  to  1916,  and  he  enthusiastic  with  regard  to  him.  With  a  genial 
secured — a  really  amazing  thing — all  but  unan-  and  kindly  nature  he  has  a  reserve  which 
imous  approval  in  Parliament  and  among  all  springs  from  shyness  and  not  from  exclusive- 
sections  of  society  outside  in  the  way  he  han-  ness.  He  does  not  reveal  all  of  himself  easily, 
died  British  relations  with  foreign  countries.  There  sits  upon  him  still  the  shadow  of  a  great 
But  although  that,  of  course,  will  find  a  place  personal  loss  of  fifteen  years  ago.  But,  all 
in  his  record,  the  feature  of  his  career  will  be  the  same,  he  moves  in  an  atmosphere  of  ready 
his  connection  with  the  great  war.  I  believe  understanding,  of  unpretentiousness,  and  of 
that  when  generations  who  are  out  of  personal  quick  sympathy.  A  tall  man  he  has  still  at 
touch  with  the  recent  conflict  survey  the  whole  fifty-seven  the  carriage  of  the  athlete,  the 
course  of  that  tragic  and  eventually  triumphant  poised  head,  the  regular  features,  and  the  raven 
drama  the  name  of  "Grey"  will  shine  out  with  hair  only  slightly  gray  which  made  him  for 
a  steady  and  increasing  glow.  For  it  was  he  years  the  handsomest  man  in  the  British  House 
who,  in  the  initial  stages,  personified  the  ideals  of  Commons.  He  is  not  effusive  but  is  digni- 
of  the  Allies.  He  abhorred  war.  His  whole  fied  and  gentle.  I  have  met  one  or  two  people 
career  has  shown  it.  His  continuing  and  per-  who  have  wondered  whether  a  certain  spirit  of 
sistent  advocacy  of  the  League  of  Nations  since  aloofness  in  him  would  operate  against  his  pop- 
Peace  Day  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  man.  And  ularity  in  America.  I  know  Americans  well. 
I  think  not  yet  sufficiently  appreciated  is  the  They  are  the  swiftest  and  surest  judges  in  the 
part  he  played  when,  as  the  trusted  and  power-  world  of  any  strange  man  or  woman  who  comes 
ful  minister  of  a  great  empire,  he  struggled  by  amongst  them.  They  will  make  no  mistake 
day  and  by  night  in  great  tension  and  under  about  Lord  Grey.  His  simplicity  and  direct- 
terrible  provocation  to  secure  the  escape  of  ness  will  be  recognized  for  what  they  are. 
civilization  from  the  scourge  of  a  war,  the  hor-  Edward  Grey  was  born  in  1862  of  a  famous 
rors  of  which  he  even  then  envisaged.  He  Northumberland  family.  He  inherited  his 
cared  not  for  the  cries  of  the  jingoes  in  his  own  grandfather's  title  when  he  was  a  young  man 
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in  the  twenties.  He  was  brought  up  amidst 
liberal  traditions.  He  was  sent  as  a  boy  to 
one  of  England's  most  ancient  schools,  that 
of  Winchester,  and  from  Winchester  he  went 
to  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Balliol,  it  should 
be  said  in  parentheses,  is  a  college  proud 
firstly  of  its  intellectual  distinctions,  and 
secondly  for  the  practical  achievement  of  turn- 
ing out  great  men.  A  long  list  of  statesmen 
have  come  from  Balliol — one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished in  recent  days  being  Mr.  Asquith, 
the  late  Prime  Minister.  "A  Balliol  man" 
in  common  parlance  means  something  more 
than  a  man  who  has  been  to  Oxford  University. 

The  aristocratic  environment  at  Winchester 
and  at  Oxford  did  not  shake  the  liberal  ten- 
dencies of  young  Grey.  He  was  only  twenty- 
three  when  he  was  elected  Liberal  member 
of  Parliament  for  the  Northumberland  con- 
stituency of  Berwick-on-TweeTl,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  represent  that  place  for  thirty-one 
years — until  1916.  He  has  a  beautiful  estate 
in  the  county  of  Fallodon,  which  comprises 
some  2,000  acres.  His  ancient  family,  his 
territorial  position,  and  the  personality  of 
this  young  man,  at  once  an  athlete  and  in- 
tellectual, gave  him  a  position  in  the  country- 
side which  it  might  well  be  the  envy  of  young 
or  old  to  possess. 

Sir  Edward  has  been  loved  by  all  his  people 
through  the  years  of  an  active  and  varied  life. 
He  has  had  no  happiness  to  compare  with  that 
of  being  among  them  and  living  with  them. 
No  king  or  patriarch  in  the  old  times  could  be 
held  in  greater  reverence  or  affection.  Not 
that  he  courted  popularity.  It  was  just  that 
his  character  among  these  simple  country  folk 
had  the  same  effect  as  it  had  subsequently  in 
political  circles  and  presently  among  the  states- 
men of  the  world.  He  never  liked  crowds. 
He  never  cared  for  political  meetings,  though 
he  went  to  them  as  a  matter  of  duty.  He 
loved  the  open  air,  the  cliffs,  the  sea,  and  the 
woods.  His  greatest  delight  was  to  go  off  b\ 
himself  with  rod  and  line  along  some  rock- 
strewn  stream  in  the  woods  on  the  quest  for 
trout.  He  was  a  great  fly  fisherman.  His 
little  book  on  "Fly  Fishing"  is  quoted  as  a 
model  by  all  the  disciples  of  Izaak  Walton. 
By  himself  on  a  clear  night  of  stars,  on  the 
moorland  with  the  tang  of  the  sea  coming  in 
over  the  cliffs  only  a  mile  or  two  distant. 
Edward  Grey  was  in  his  element.  He  traveled 
abroad  but  little.  He  has  been  sneered  at 
because  he  has  no  special  proficiency  in  foreign 


languages.  Well,  you  have  to  take  a  man  as 
you  find  him  and  that  was  all  part  of  the  new 
British  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 
He  has  never  had  any  other  haven  or  real 
delight  than  his  own  countryside  and  his  own 
people,  and  to  these  he  fled  for  rest  and  hap- 
piness in  every  interval  of  politics  or  states- 
manship right  up  to  the  time  that  he  sailed  for 
America. 

UNDER-SECRETARY    FOR    FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

SOMETHING  in  the  young  man  attracted 
the  attention  of  Liberal  leaders,  and, 
though  he  never  pushed  himself,  he  was  chosen 
in  1892  in  preference  to  a  host  of  ambitious 
competitors  as  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  held  that  office  until  1895.  The 
young  minister  swiftly  made  his  mark  by  his 
devotion  to  his  work,  his  read}'  grasp  of  inter- 
national matters,  and  tne  calmness  and  aptitude 
which  he  showed  in  front  of  a  questioning 
House  of  Commons  from  time  to  time.  It 
was  during  those  three  years  that  he  secured 
his  first  knowledge  of  Foreign  Office  work  and 
its  various  ramifications.  The  knowledge  stood 
him  in  good  stead  when,  as  a  member  of  the 
Opposition,  it  was  his  duty  with  that  of  others 
to  probe  the  policies  and  actions  of  succeeding 
governments.  Whether  in  office  or  out  of 
office  he  was  continually  distinguished  for  a 
certain  loftiness  of  outlook,  a  silent  disdain  for 
the  day-by-day  intrigues  of  politics.  He  was 
not  a  good  cut-and-thrust  debater.  He  had 
none  of  the  delight  in  verbal  warfare  which 
distinguishes  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  then  winning 
his  spurs.  He  found  no  delight  in  battle  for 
its  own  sake.  He  might  sometimes  have  been 
described  as  cool  and  distant,  but  there  was  in 
him  always  a  strain  of  nobleness. 

BREAKING  THE  POWER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS 

1WAS  in  the  Press  Gallery  of  the  House  of 
Commons  from  1907  to  19 12  and  saw  Sir 
Edward  in  his  work  of  handling  the  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  British  Empire.  It  was  a  stormy 
period  in  politics  during  which  his  two  prin- 
cipal colleagues,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr. 
Asquith,  revolutionized  the  financial  system 
of  the  nation,  and  followed  this  up  by  breaking 
for  ever  the  powers  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Amid  all  the  tumult  and  wild  scenes  that  ac- 
companied those  changes — changes  to  which 
all  the  ministers  of  the  government  were 
pledged — I  never  saw  Sir  Edward  Grey  lose 
his  poise  or  reposeful  power,  and  cannot  recol- 
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lect  an  occasion  on  which  even  the  furious  op- 
ponents of  the  government  were  discourteous 

to  him  or  directed  an  offensive  word  toward 
him.  He  was  always  regarded  as  rather  in  a 
class  by  himself;  a  man  given  a  special  trust, 
which  he  was  fulfilling  well,  and  one,  moreover, 
who  when  roused  was  a  dangerous  antagonist 
but  who  sought  no  conflict  and  did  not  indulge 
in  the  smaller  change  of  political  vituperation. 
1  recall  one  occasion  on  which  1  really  saw 
him  moved.  Mr.  Asquith,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, leading  the  House  of  I  ords  fight  was, 
one  evening,  shouted  down  by  the  angry  and 
unruly  Tories  who  furiously  refused  to  hear  a 
single  word  he  had  to  say.  It  was  a  humiliat- 
ing position  for  a  Prime  Minister.  Even  Mr. 
Asquith  with  an  iron  nerve  backed  by  all  the 
experience  of  the  old  parliamentarian  sank  back 
to  his  seat  with  a  white,  enfeebled  look  of  im- 
potence, almost  of  shame.  The  Tories  who 
had  made  Mr.  Asquith  their  chief  villain  loudly 
demanded  that  someone  else  should  speak  for 
the  Government.  They  were  determined  not 
to  hear  the  Prime  Minister  himself.  Without 
a  word  to  his  colleagues  on  the  right  or  left 
Sir  Edward  Grey  rose  to  the  table  of  the  House, 
a  tall,  calm  figure,  though  there  was  a  touch  of 
color  in  his  usually  pale  face.  "Our  selected 
chief  and  spokesman  has  been  refused  a  hear- 
ing," he  said.  "  I  speak  for  all  of  his  and  my 
colleagues  and  for  all  of  our  supporters  when 
1  say  that  not  one  of  us  will  utter  a  word  in  the 
place  of  our  leader  who  speaks  for  us.  It  is 
he  and  he  alone  that  you  shall  hear,  and  there 
is  not  one  among  us  who  will  presume  to  take 
his  place."  He  sat  down  amid  liberal  cheers 
which  swept  the  House  again  and  again. 

IN    RETIREMENT 

SINCE  that  time  there  have  been  fears 
that  Lord  Grey  would  lose  his  eyesight 
altogether,  fears  which  to  some  extent  have 
been  averted  by  a  partial  recovery.  He  has 
left  his  retirement  in  that  Northumberland 
home  to  come  to  America  on  his  special  mis- 
sion. He  is  accompanied  with  the  fervent 
hopes  of  millions  of  his  countrymen  that  his 
efforts  may  forward  Anglo-Saxon  cooperation 
»for  the  future  welfare  and  happiness,  not  only 
of  America  and  Britain,  but  of  all  countries. 
It  was  about  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  one 
night  in  a  crowded  House  of  Commons  at  the 
end  of  a  debate,  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  rose  to 
make  a  simple  speech.  The  exact  reason  for 
it  and  the  form  of  it  I  can  not  now  remember, 


but  it  had  to  do  with  an  advance  in  coopera- 
tion  between  America   and    England   for   the 

future  peace  of  the  world.  Some  people  saw 
the  shadow  <>f  an  alliance  in  that  speech. 
There  was  no  such  suggestion,  but  there  was  a 
very  definite  anticipation  of  the  time  when 
England  and  America  acting  together  could 
safeguard  not  only  peace  between  themselves 
but  peace  between  other  countries  over  the 
globe.  He  rose  to  heights  that  night.  It  was 
obviously  a  vision  he  had  long  cherished,  and 
it  was  one  of  the  great  subjects  which  now  and 
again  impelled  him  to  a  great  speech.  The 
House  was  crowded  in  every  part,  ambassadors 
filled  the  Diplomatic  Gallery  and  members  of 
the  House  of  Lords  took  up  all  the  seats  al- 
lotted to  Peers.  Above  the  Reporters'  Gal- 
lery ladies  in  evening  dress,  glittering  with 
jewels,  listened  to  the  orator.  He  forgot  them 
all,  and  in  those  deep  and  sweeping  cadences 
became  the  prophet.  It  was  a  moving  oc- 
casion when  this  aristocrat  loving  the  soil  of 
his  own  country  as  few  love  it  put  forward  his 
passionate  admiration  for  that  great  demo- 
cratic nation  overseas.  All  this  of  course  was 
long  before  the  war.  That  he  should  now  go 
forth  as  the  missioner  to  try  to  achieve  some 
part  of  that  which  he  forecast  in  his  vision  of 
those  years  ago  is  a  piece  of  drama  which  most 
Englishmen  and  most  Americans  will  truly 
and  deeply  wish  may  have  a  happy  ending. 

From  his  eleven  years  as  chief  of  the  British 
Foreign  Office,  Lord  Grey  brings  to  America 
a  knowledge  and  experience  of  foreign  affairs 
unmatched  by  any  other  European  statesman. 
The  prestige  of  his  personal  character  makes 
him,  even  now  out  of  cabinet  office,  an  influ- 
ence in  every  diplomatic  chancellery  in  the 
world.  In  mind  and  spirit  he  is  now  and  al- 
ways has  been  animated  by  that  unquench- 
able resolve  for  personal  liberty,  simplicity  of 
life,  and  hatred  of  militarism  and  all  it  implies 
which  is  part  of  the  fibre  of  Americans.  He  is 
a  firm  believer  in  the  destiny  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  He  is  a  deep  admirer  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  1  am  sure  he  feels  his  mission 
to  be  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  practical  one.  He 
has  a  special  individuality  but  he  will  be  among 
people  who  understand  him  and  whom  he  will 
understand.  It  is  well  that  his  particular 
personality  goes  with  his  principles.  And 
whatever  Lord  Grey  achieves  or  fails  to 
achieve  he  will  at  least  by  his  presence  bring 
to  America  a  specimen  of  the  knightly  English 
gentleman. 


THE  RETURN  OF  THE  MAYFLOWER 


THEmorningof  May  4, 191 7, witnessed 
an  important  event  in  the  history  of 
Oueenstown.  The  news  had  been 
printed  in  no  British  or  American 
paper,  yet  in  some  mysterious  way  it 
had  reached  nearly  everybody  in  the  town.  A 
squadron  of  American  destroyers,  which  had 
left  Boston  on  the  evening  of  April  24th,  had 
already  been  reported  to  the  westward  of  Ire- 
land and  was  due  to  reach  Oueenstown  that 
morning.  At  almost  the  appointed  hour  a 
little  smudge  of  smoke  appeared  in  the  dis- 
tance, visible  to  the  crowds  assembled  on  the 
hills;  then  presently  another  black  spot  ap- 
peared, and  then  another;  and  finally  these 
flecks  upon  the  horizon  assumed  the  form  of  six 
rapidly  approaching  warships.  The  Stars  and 
Stripes  were  broken  out  on  public  buildings,  on 
private  houses,  and  on  nearly  all  the  water 
craft  in  the  harbor;  the  populace,  armed  with 
American  flags,  began  to  gather  on  the  shore; 
and  the  local  dignitaries  donned  their  official 
robes  to  welcome  the  new  friends  from  over- 
seas. One  of  the  greatest  days  in  Anglo- 
American  history  had  dawned,  for  the  first 
contingent  of  the  American  Navy  was  about 
to  arrive  in  British  waters  and  join  hands  with 


the  Allies  in  the  battle  against  the  forces  of 
darkness  and  savagery. 

The  morning  was  an  unusually  brilliant  one. 
The  storms  which  had  tossed  our  little  vessels 
on  the  seas  for  ten  days,  and  which  had  fol- 
lowed them  nearly  to  the  Irish  coast,  had  sud- 
denly given  way  to  smooth  water  and  a  burst  of 
sunshine.  The  long  and  graceful  American 
ships  steamed  into  the  channel  amid  the  cheers 
of  the  people  and  the  tooting  of  all  harbor 
craft;  the  sparkling  waves,  the  greenery  of  the 
bordering  hills,  the  fruit  trees  already  in  bloom, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  smiling  and  cheery  faces 
of  the  welcoming  Irish  people,  seemed  to  prom- 
ise a  fair  beginning  for  our  great  adventure. 
"Welcome  to  the  American  colors,"  had  been 
the  signal  of  the  Mary  Rose,  a  British  destroyer 
which  had  been  sent  to  lead  the  Americans 
to  their  anchorage;  "Thank  you,  1  am  glad  of 
your  company,"  answered  the  Yankee  com- 
mander; and  these  messages  represented  the 
spirit  of  the  whole  proceeding.  Indeed  there 
was  something  in  these  strange  looking  Amer- 
ican ships,  quite  unlike  the  British  destroyers, 
that  necessarily  inspired  enthusiasm  and  re- 
spect. They  were  long  and  slender;  the  sun- 
light, falling  upon  their  graceful  sides  and  steel 


VICE-ADMIRAL    (NOW    ADMIRAL)    SIR    LEWIS    BAYLY 

The  British  naval  officer  who  commanded  the  military  operations  of  our  destroyer  flotilla  at  Queenstown.     The 

most  cordial  relations  were  established  between  Sir  Lewis  and  the  Americans.     For  nearly  two  years  they  worked 

together  with  the  utmost  harmony  and  good  feeling,  and  it  is  chiefly  as  a  result  of  their  cooperation  that  the 

great  route  for  trans-Atlantic  shipping,  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  became  safe  for  merchant  shipping 


Rear-Admiral  William  Sowden  Sims 


ON    THE    DECK   OF   THE    "  WADSWORTH  " 

American  destroyer  officers  (and  others)  on  Commander  Taussig's  flagship  lying  off  Queenstown  Harbor.     The  alertness 
of  the  American  officers,  and  the  zeal  with  which  they  entered  into  the  anti-submarine  campaign,  made  an  excellent 

impression  on  their  associates  of  the  Allied  navies 


decks,  made  them  brilliant  objects  upon  the 
water;  and  their  business-like  guns  and  tor- 
pedo tubes  suggested  efficiency  and  readiness. 
The  fact  that  they  had  reached  their  appointed 
rendezvous  exactly  on  time,  and  that  they  had 
sailed  up  the  Queenstown  harbor  at  almost  pre- 
cisely the  moment  that  preparations  had  been 
made  to  receive  them,  emphasized  this  im- 
pression. The  appearance  of  our  officers 
on  the  decks  in  their  unfamiliar,  closely  fitting 
blouses,  and  of  our  men,  in  their  neat  white 
linen  caps,  also  at  once  won  the  hearts  of  the 
populace. 

"Sure  an'  it's  our  own  byes  comin'  back  to 
us,"  an  Irish  woman  remarked,  as  she 
delightedly  observed  the  unmistakably  Gae- 
lic countenances  of  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  crew.  Indeed  the  natives  of  Queens- 
town seemed  to  regard  these  American  jackies 


almost  as  their  own.  The  welcome  provided 
by  these  people  was  not  of  a  formal  kind ;  they 
gathered  spontaneously  to  cheer  and  to  admire. 
In  that  part  of  Ireland  there  was  probably  not 
a  family  that  did  not  have  relatives  or  associ- 
ations in  the  United  States.  There  was  scarcely 
a  home  that  did  not  possess  some  memento 
of  America.  The  beautiful  Queenstown  Roman 
Catholic  Cathedral,  which  stood  out  so  con- 
spicuously, had  been  built  very  largely  with 
American  dollars,  and  the  prosperity  of  many 
a  local  family  had  the  same  trans-Atlantic 
origin.  It  was  hardly  surprising,  therefore, 
that,  when  our  sailors  landed  for  a  few  hours' 
liberty,  many  hands  were  stretched  out  to 
welcome  them.  Their  friends  took  them  arm- 
in-arm,  marched  them  to  their  homes  and  enter- 
tained them  with  food  and  drink,  all  the  time 
plying  them  with  questions  about  friends  and 


COMMANDER    (NOW    CAPTAIN)    JOSEPH    K.    TAUSSIG 

Senior  officer  of  the  first  American  destroyer  division  to  reach  European  waters.  When  asked  by  the  British  Admiral  when 
.  his  ships  would  be  ready  to  begin  operations,  Commander  Taussig  answered  "we  are  ready  now,  sir,  that  is,  as  soon  as  we 
;  finish  refuelling" — a  remark  hailed  by  the  British  public  as  voicing  the  spirit  with  which  the  American  Navy  entered  the  war 
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Rear-Admiral  William  Sowden  Sims 


THE    FAMILY        AT    ADMIRALTY    HOUSE,    QUEENSTOWN 

This  "family"  consisted  of  MissVoysey,  Admiral  Bayly's  niece,  the  Admiral  him- 
self, and  the  spaniel  "  Patrick."  Under  the  gracious  hospitality  constantly  extended 
by  Miss  Voysey,  Admiralty  House  became  virtually  a  home  for  American  officers 

relatives  in  America.  Most  of  these  young 
Americans  with  Irish  ancestry  had  never  seen 
Ireland,  but  that  did  not -prevent  the  warm- 
hearted people  of  Queenstown  from  hailing 
them  as  their  own.  This  cordiality  was  appre- 
ciated, for  the  trip  across  the  Atlantic  had  been 
very  severe,  with  gales  and  rain  storms  nearly 
even-  day. 

The  senior  officer  in  charge  was  Commander 
Joseph  K.  Taussig,  whose  flagship  was  the 
Wadswortb.  The  other  vessels  of  the  division 
and  their  commanding  officers  were  the  Conyng- 
bam,  Commander  Alfred  \V.  Johnson;  Porter. 
Lieutenant-Commander   Ward    K.  Wortman; 


McDougal,  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Arthur  P.  Fair- 
field :  Davis,  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Rufus  F.  Zog- 
baum;  and  IVainwrigbt, 
Lieutenant-  Commander 
Fred  H.  Poteet.  On  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  these 
vessels,  comprising  our 
Eighth  Destroyer  Division, 
were  stationed  at  Base  2,  in 
the  York  River,  Virginia;  at 
7  p.m.  of  April  6th,  the  day 
that  Congress  declared  war 
on  Germany,  their  com- 
mander received  the  follow- 
ing signal  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  flagship  of  the 
Atlantic  Fleet:  "Mobilize 
for  war  in  accordance  with 
Department's  confidential 
mobilization  plan  of  March 
21st."'  From  that  time 
events  moved  rapidly  for 
the  Eighth  Division.  On 
April  14th.  the  very  day  on 
which  1  sent  my  first  report 
on  submarine  conditions  to 
Washington,  Commander 
Taussig  received  a  message 
to  take  his  flotilla  to  Boston 
and  there  fit  out  for  "  long 
and  distant  service."  Ten 
days  afterward  he  sailed, 
with  instructions  to  go  fifty 
miles  due  east  of  Cape  Cod 
and  there  open  his  sealed 
orders.  At  the  indicated 
spot  Commander  Taussig 
broke  the  seal,  and  read  the 
following  document— a  pa- 
per so  important  in  history,  marking  as  it  does 
the  first  instructions  any  American  naval  or 
army  officer  had  received  for  engaging  directly 
in  hostilities  with  Germany,  that  it  is  worth 
quoting  in  full: 

Op 


■10 


NAVY   DEPARTMENT 

Office  of  Naval  Operations 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Secret  and  Confidential 
To:     Commander,    Eis 


nth 


Fleet, 


Division, 
U.  S.  S. 


Destroyer 

IVadsworth, 


Force,  Atlantic 
Flagship. 
Subject:     Protection  of  commerce  near  the  coasts 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
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Rear-Admiral  William  Sowden  Sims 


THE    ENTRANCE   TO   QUEENSTOWN    HARBOR 

This  port,  with  Brest,  and  Gibraltar,  were  the  great  European  bases  of  the  American  Navy.     Queenstown  was  the  chief 

base  for  escorting  merchant  convoys,  and  at  first  also  for  troop  convoys,  while  Brest  was  later  the  base  for  escorting 

the  troop  ships.     At  Queenstown  we  had  ultimately  about  thirty-five  destroyers  and  at  Brest  about  the  same  number. 

Without  these  ships  it  is  unlikely  that  the  submarines  could  have  been  defeated  as  promptly  as  they  were 


i.  The  British  Admiralty  have  requested  the 
cooperation  of  a  division  of  American  destroyers 
in  the  protection  of  commerce  near  the  coasts  of 
Great  Britain  and  France. 

2.  Your  mission  is  to  assist  naval  operations  of 
Entente  Powers  in  every  way  possible. 

3.  Proceed  to  Queenstown,  Ireland.  Report  to 
senior  British  naval  officer  present,  and  there- 
after cooperate  fully  with  the  British  navy. 
Should  it  be  decided  that  your  force  act  in  coopera- 
tion with  French  naval  forces  your  mission  and 
method  of  cooperation  under  French  Admiralty 
authority  remain  unchanged. 

Route  to  Queenstown. 

Boston  to  latitude  50  N — Long.  20  W  to  ar- 
rive at  daybreak  then  to  latitude  50  N. — 
Long.  12  W  thence  to  Queenstown. 
When  within  radio  communication  of  the  British 
naval  forces  off  Ireland,  call  G  CK  and  inform  the 
Vice-Admiral  at  Queenstown  in  British  general 
code  of  your  position,  course,  and  speed.  You 
will  be  met  outside  of  Queenstown. 

4.  Base  facilities  will  be  provided  by  the  British 
Admiralty. 

5.  Communicate  your  orders  and  operations  to 
Rear-Admiral  Sims  at  London  and  be  guided  by 


such  instructions  as  he  may  give  you.     Make 
no  reports  of  arrival  to  Navy  Department  direct. 

Josephus  Daniels. 

No  happier  selection  for  the  command  of 
this  division  could  have  been  made  than 
that  of  Commander  Taussig.  In  addition 
to  his  qualities  as  a  sailor,  he  had  certain  per- 
sonal associations  that  made  him  particularly 
acceptable  to  the  British  naval  authorities. 
In  1900,  Commander  Taussig,  then  a  midship- 
man, was  a  member  of  the  naval  forces  which 
the  United  States  sent  to  China  to  cooperate 
with  other  powers  in  putting  down  the  Boxer 
Rebellion  and  rescuing  the  besieged  legations 
in  Pekin.  Near  Tientsin  this  international 
force  saw  its  hardest  fighting,  and  here  Com- 
mander Taussig  was  wounded.  While  recover- 
ing from  his  injury,  the  young  American  found 
himself  lying  on  a  cot  side  by  side  with  an 
English  captain,  then  about  forty  years  old, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  Centurion  and 
chief-of-staff  to  Admiral  Seymour,  who  had 
charge  of  the  British  forces.  This  British 
officer  was  severely  wounded ;  a  bullet  had  pene- 


The  Victory  ;>t  Sea 


■17 


QUEENSTOWN  FROM  THE  HARBOR 

This  pretty  little   Irish  town   has  been  a  naval  base  since  the  Napoleonic  Wars.     Admiralty  House,  used  as  head- 
quarters in  this  war,  was  used  also  as  a  headquarters  in   Nelson's  time.     Until  the  Germans  began   their  intensive 
submarine  warfare,  however,  it  had  had  little  importance  in  the  recent  war.     But  in  May,  1917,  with  the  arrival  of  the 
American  destroyers,  it  became  one  of  the  great  outposts  for  the  protection  of  merchant  shipping 


trated  his  lung,  and  for  a  considerable  period 
he  was  unable  to  lie  down.  Naturally  this 
enforced  companionship  made  the  two  men 
friends.  Commander  Taussig  had  had  many 
occasions  to  recall  this  association  since,  for  his 
wounded  associate  was  Captain  John  R.  Jel- 
licoe,  whose  advancement  in  the  British  navy 
had  been  rapid  from  that  day  onward.  On 
this  same  expedition  Captain  Jellicoe  became 
a  sincere  friend  also  of  Captain  McCalla,  the 
American  who  commanded  the  Newark  and  the 
American  landing  force;  indeed,  Jellicoe's 
close  and  cordial  association  with  the  Amer- 
ican Navy  dates  from  the  Boxer  expedition. 
Naturally  Taussig  had  watched  Jellicoe's 
career  with  the  utmost  interest;  since  he  was 
only  twenty-one  at  the  time,  however,  and  the 
Englishman  was  twice  his  age,  it  had  never  oc- 
curred to  him  that  the  First  Sea  Lord  would 
remember  his  youthful  hospital  companion. 
Yet  the  very  first  message  he  received,  on 
arriving  in  Irish  waters,  was  the  following 
letter,  brought  to  him  by  Captain  Evans,  the 
man  designated  by  the  British  Admiralty 
as  liaison  officer  with  the  American  destroyers: 


Admiralty,  Whitehall. 
1-5-17. 
My  dear  Taussig: 

I  still  retain  very  pleasant  and  vivid  recollections 
of  our  association  in  China  and  I  am  indeed  delighted 
that  you  should  have  been  selected  for  the  command 
of  the  first  force  which  is  coming  to  fight  for  free- 
dom, humanity,  and  civilization.  We  shall  all  have 
our  work  cut  out  to  subdue  piracy.  My  experience 
in  China  makes  me  feel  perfectly  convinced  that  the 
two  nations  will  work  in  the  closest  cooperation  and 
I  won't  flatter  you  by  saying  too  much  about  the 
value  of  your  help.  1  must  say  this,  however. 
There  is  no  navy  in  the  world  that  can  possible  give 
us  more  valuable  assistance,  and  there  is  no  per- 
sonnel in  any  navy  that  will  fight  better  than  yours. 
My  China  experience  tells  me  this. 

If  only  my  dear  friend  McCalla  could  have  seen 
this  day  how  glad  I  would  have  been! 

I  must  offer  you  and  all  your  officers  and  men  the 
warmest  welcome  possible  in  the  name  of  the  British 
nation  and  the  British  Admiralty,  and  add  to  it 
every  possible  good  wish  from  myself.  May  every 
good  fortune  attend  you  and  speedy  victory  be  with 
us. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

J.  R.  Jellicoe. 
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At  this  same  meeting  Captain  Evans  handed 
the  American  commander  another  letter  which 
was  just  as  characteristic  as  that  of  Admiral 
Jellicoe.  The  following  lines  constitute  our 
officers'  first  introduction  to  Yice-Admiral 
Bavlv,  the  officer  who  was  to  command  their 
operations  in  the  next  eighteen  months,  and  in 
its  brevity,  its  entirely  businesslike  qualities, 
as  well  as  in  its  genuine 
sincerity  and  kindness, 
it  gave  a  fair  introduc- 
tion to  the  man: 

Admiralty  Hous... 
Oueenstown, 
4-5-17 

Dear  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Taussig: 
I   hope  that  you  and 

the  other  five  officers  in 

command  of  the   L.  S. 

destroyers  in  yourflotilla 

will  come  and  dine  here 

to-night,  Friday,  at  7.45 

and  that  you  and  three 

others   will     remain     to 

sleep  here  so  as  to  get  a 

good  rest  after  your  long 

journey.     Allow    me   to 

welcome     you     and     to 

thank  you  for  coming. 
Yours  sincerely, 
Lewi-s  Bavlv. 

Dine  in  undress;  no 
speeches. 

The  first  duty  of  the 
officers, on  arrival,  was 
to  make  the  usual  cer- 
emonial calls.  The 
Lord  Mayor  of  Cork 
had  come  down  from  his  city,  which  is  only 
twelve  miles  from  Oueenstown.  to  receive  the 
Americans,  and  now  awaited  them  in  the  Amer- 
ican consulate;  and  many  other  citizens  were 
assembled  there  to  welcome  them.  One  of  the 
most  conspicuous  features  of  the  procession  was 
the  moving  picture  operator,  whose  presence 
really  had  an  international  significance.  The 
British  Government  itself  had  detailed  him  for 
this  duty;  it  regarded  the  landing  of  our  des- 
troyers as  a  great  historical  event  and  therefore 
desired  to  preserve  this  animated  record  in  the 
official  archives.  Crowds  gathered  along  the 
street  to  watch  and  cheer  our  officers  as  they 
rode  by;  and  at  the  consulate  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Mr.  Butterfield,  made  an  eloquent  address, 
laving    particular    emphasis    upon    the    close 


LIEUT.-COM.   (NOW  CAPTAIN')  A.  W.   JOHNSON 

Commander  of  the  Conyngkam,  one  of  the  destroyers 
in  the  first  American  flotilla  to  reach  European  waters 


friendship  that  had  always  prevailed  between 
the  American  and  the  Irish  people.  Other 
dignitaries  made  speeches  voicing  similar 
sentiments.  This  welcome  concluded,  Com- 
mander Taussig  and  his  brother  officers  started 
up  the  steep  hill  that  leads  to  Admiralty 
House,  a  fine  and  spacious  old  building. 
Here,   following  out  the  instructions  of  the 

Navy  Department . 
they  were  to  report  to 
Yice-Admiral  Bayly 
for  duty.  It  is  doing 
no  injustice  to  Sir 
Lewis  to  say  that  our 
men  regarded  this  first 
meeting  with  some 
misgiving.  The  Ad- 
miral's reputation  in 
the  British  navy  was 
well  known  to  them. 
They  knew  that  he  was 
one  of  the  ablest  officers 
in  the  service :  but  they 
had  also  heard  that  he 
was  an  extremely  ex- 
acting man,  somewhat 
taciturn  in  his  manner 
and  not  inclined  to  be 
over  familiar  with  his 
subordinates  —  a  man 
who  did  not  easily  give 
his  friendship  or  his 
respect  ,  and  alto- 
gether, in  the  anxious 
minds  of  these  ambi- 
tious young  Amer- 
icans, he  was  a  some- 
what forbidding  figure. 
And  the  appearance  of  the  Admiral,  standing  in 
his  doorway  awaiting  their  arrival,  rather  ac- 
centuated these  preconceptions.  He  was  a 
medium-sized  man.  with  somewhat  swarthy, 
weather-beaten  face  and  black  hair  just  turning 
gray;  he  stood  there  gazing  rather  quizzically 
at  the  Americans  as  they  came  trudging  up  the 
hill,  his  hands  behind  his  back,  his  bright  eyes 
keenly  taking  in  even-  detail  of  the  men.  his  face 
not  showing  the  slightest  trace  of  a  smile.  This 
struck  our  young  men  at  first  as  a  somewhat 
grim  reception ;  the  attitude  of  the  Admiral  sug- 
gested that  he  was  slightly  in  doubt  as  to  the 
value  of  his  new  recruits,  that  he  was  entirely 
willing  to  be  convinced,  but  that  only  deeds  and 
not  fine  speeches  of  greeting  would  convince 
him.    Yet  Admiral  Bavlv  welcomed  our  men 


The  Victory  al  Sea 
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OFFICERS    AND   CREW   OF   THE    "  CONYNGHAM    ' 

Before  the  war  ended,  the  American  Navy  had  about  8,000  officers  and  men  at  Queenstown.     Whether  afloat 
or  ashore  their  good  behavior  and  their  seamanly  qualities  earned   the  respect  of  all    European   naval   men 


with  the  utmost  seriousness  and  dignity;  his  face, 
as  he  began  shaking  hands,  broke  into  a  quiet 
non-committal  smile :  there  was  nothingabout  his 
manner  that  was  effusive,  there  were  no  unnec- 
essary words,  yet  there  was  a  real  cordiality 
that  put  our  men  at  ease  and  made  them  feel 
at  home  in  this  strange  environment.  They 
knew  of  course  that  they  had  come  to  Ireland, 
not  for  social  diversions,  but  for  the  serious 
business  of  fighting  the  Hun,  and  that  indeed 
was  the  only  thought  which  could  then  find 
place  in  Admiral  Bayly's  mind.  Up  to  this 
time  the  welcome  to  the  Americans  had  taken 
the  form  of  lofty  oratorical  flights,  with  em- 
phasis upon  the  blood  ties  of  Anglo-Saxondom 
and  the  significance  to  civilization  of  America 
and  Great  Britain  fighting  side  by  side:  but 
this  was  not  the  kind  of  a  greeting  our  men 
received  from  Admiral  Bayly.  The  Admiral 
himself,  with  his  somewhat  worn  uniform,  and 
his  lack  of  ceremony,  formed  a  marked  con- 
trast to  the  official  reception  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  his  suite  in  their  insignia  of  office. 
Entirely  characteristic  also  was  the  fact  that, 
instead  of  making  a  long  speech,  he  made  no 
speech  at  all.      His  chief  interest  in  the  Amer- 


icans at  that  time  was  the  assistance  which  they 
were  likely  to  bring  to  the  Allied  cause;  after 
courteously  greeting  the  officers,  the  first 
question  he  asked  about  these  forces  was: 
"  \\  hen  will  you  be  ready  to  go  to  sea:  " 
Even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions 
that  is  an  embarrassing  question  to  ask  of  a 
destroyer  commander.  There  is  no  type  of 
ship  that  is  so  chronically  in  need  of  over- 
hauling. Even  in  peace  times  the  destroyer 
usually  has  under  way  a  long  list  of  repairs: 
our  first  contingent  had  sailed  without  having 
had  much  opportunity  to  refit,  and  had  had  an 
extremely  nasty  voyage.  The  fact  was  that 
it  had  been  rather  severely  battered  up,  al- 
though the  flotilla  was  in  excellent  condition, 
considering  its  hard  experience  on  the  ocean 
and  the  six  months  of  hard  work  which  it  had 
previously  had  on  our  coast.  One  ship  had 
lost  its  fire-room  ventilator,  another  had  had 
condenser  troubles  on  the  way  across,  and 
there  had  been  other  difficulties.  Com- 
mander Taussig,  however,  had  sized  up  Ad- 
miral Bayly  as  a  man  to  whom  it  would  be  a 
tactical  error  to  make  excuses,  and  promptly 
replied: 
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"We  are  ready  now,  sir,  that  is,  as  soon  as 
we  finish  refuelling.  Of  course  you  know  how 
destroyers  are — always  wanting  something 
done  to  them.  But  this  is  war,  and  we  are 
read}-  to  make  the  best  of  things  and  go  to  sea 
immediately." 

The  Admiral  was  naturally  pleased  with  the 
spirit  indicated  by  this  statement,  and.  with 
his     customary    con- 
sideration for  his  jun- 
iors, said: 

"  1  will  give  you  four 
days  from  the  time  of 
arrival.  Will  that  be 
sufficient?" 

"Yes,"  answered 
Taussig,  "that  will  be 
more  than  ample 
time." 

As  we  discovered 
afterward,  the  Admiral 
had  a  system  of  always 
"testing  out"  new 
men,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  this  pre- 
liminary interview  was 
a  part  of  this  process. 

During  the  period  of 
preparation,  there 
were  certain  essential 
preliminaries;  it  was 
necessary  to  make  and 
to  receive  many  calls, 
a  certain  amount  of 
tea  drinking  was  in- 
evitable and  there 
were  many  invitations 
to  dinners  and  to  clubs 
that  could  not  be 
made  a  state  visit  to 
miral   Bayly's   barge, 
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Commander  of  the  Porter,  which  was  one 
of  the  first  six  destroyers  at  Queenstown 


ignored.  Our  officers 
Cork,  going  up   in  Ad- 

and  returned  the  feli- 
citations of  the  .Mayor  and  his  retinue. 
Naturally  both  the  Americans  and  their  ships 
became  an  object  of  great  interest  to  their  new 
allies.  It  was.  1  think,  the  first  time  that  a 
destroyer  flotilla  had  ever  visited  Great  Britain, 
and  the  very  appearance  of  the  vessels  them- 
selves aroused  the  greatest  curiosity.  They 
bore  only  a  general  resemblance  to  the  des- 
troyers of  the  British  navy.  The  shape  of 
their  hulls,  the  number  and  location  of  smoke 
pipes,  the  positions  of  guns,  torpedo  tubes, 
bridges,  deckhouse,  and  other  details  gave 
them  quite  a  contrasting  profile.  The  fact  that 
they  were  designed  to  operate  under  different 


conditions  from  the  British  ships  accounted 
for  many  of  these  divergencies.  We  build  our 
destroyers  with  the  widest  possible  cruising 
radius;  they  are  expected  to  go  to  the  West 
Indies,  to  operate  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  and  in  general  to  feel  at  home  any- 
where in  the  great  stretch  of  waters  that  sur- 
round our  continent.     British  destroyers,  on 

the  other  hand,  are  in- 
tended to  operate 
chiefly  in  the  re- 
stricted waters  around 
the  British  Isles,  where 
the  fuelling  and  refit- 
ting facilities  are  so 
extensive  that  they  do 
not  have  to  devote 
much  space  to  supplies 
of  this  kind.  The  re- 
sult is  that  our  des- 
troyers can  keep  the 
sea  longer  than  the 
British;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  British  are 
faster  than  ours,  and 
they  can  also  turn 
more  quickly.  These 
differences  were  of 
course  a  subject  of 
much  discussion 
among  the  observers 
at  Queenstown,  and 
even  of  animated  argu- 
ment. Naturally,  the 
interest  of  the  des- 
troyer officers  of  the 
two  services  in  the  re- 
spective merits  of  their 
vessels  was  very  keen.  They  examined  min- 
utely all  features  that  were  new  to  them  in  the 
design  and  arrangement  of  guns,  torpedoes, 
depth  charges,  and  machines,  freely  exchanged 
information  and  discussed  proposed  improve- 
ments in  the  friendliest  possible  spirit. 
Strangely  enough,  although  the  American 
destroyers  carried  greater  fuel  supplies  than 
the  British,  they  were  rather  more  dainty 
and  graceful  in  their  lines — a  fact  which  in- 
spired a  famous  retort  which  rapidly  passed 
through  the  ranks  of  both  navies. 

"You  know,"  remarked  a  British  officer  to 
an  American,  "  I  like  the  British  destroyers 
better  than  the  American.  They  look  so 
much  sturdier.  Yours  seem  to  me  rather 
feminine   in   appearance." 
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These  ships  led  an   active   life,  their  regular  routine  consisting  of  six  days  at  sea  and  two  days  in  port.      But   they 

made  no  demands  on  British  dockyards  for  refitting,  the  Melville  and  the  Dixie,  "mother  ships,"  providing  everything 

the  fleet  needed,  from  a  new  propeller  for  a  destroyer  to  a  hair  cut  for  a  Jackie 


"Yes,"  replied  the  American,  "that's  so, 
but  you  must  remember  what  Kipling  says, 
The  female  of  the  species  is  more  deadly  than 
the  male.'" 

The  work  of  the  Americans  really  began 
on  the  Sunday  following  their  arrival;  by 
this  time  they  had  established  cordial  relations 
with  Admiral  Bayly  and  were  prepared  to  trust 
themselves  unreservedly  in  his  hands.  He 
summoned  the  officers  on  this  Sunday  morning 
to  have  a  short  talk  with  them  before  they 
started  for  the  submarine  zone;  the  time  of 
their  departure  had  been  definitely  fixed  for 
the  next  day.  In  the  matter  of  ceremonial 
greetings  the  Admiral  was  not  strong,  but  when 
it  came  to  discussing  the  business  in  hand  he 
was  the  master  of  a  convincing  eloquence.  The 
subject  of  his  discourse  was  the  responsibility 
that  lay  before  our  men;  he  spoke  in  sharp, 
staccato  tones,  making  his  points  with  the  ut- 
most precision,  using  no  verbal  flourishes  or 
unnecessary  words — looking  at  our  men  per- 
haps a  little  fiercely,  and  certainly  impressing 
them  with  the  fact  that  the  work  which  lay 
before  them  was  to  be  no  summer  holiday. 


As  soon  as  the  destroyers  passed  beyond  the 
harbor  defences,  the  Admiral  began,  death 
constantly  lay  before  the  men  until  they  re- 
turned. There  was  only  one  safe  rule  to 
follow  ;days  and  even  weeks  might  go  by  without 
their  seeing  a  submarine,  but  the  men  must  as- 
sume that  one  was  constantly  watching  them, 
looking  for  a  favorable  opportunity  to  dis- 
charge its  torpedo.  "  You  must  not  relax  at- 
tention for  an  instant,  or  you  may  lose  an 
opportunity  to  destroy  a  submarine  or  give 
her  a  chance  to  destroy  you."  It  was  the 
present  intention  to  send  the  American  des- 
troyers out  for  periods  of  six  days,  giving  them 
two  days'  rest  between  trips,  and  about  once  a 
month  they  were  to  have  five  days  in  port  for 
boiler  cleaning.  And  now  the  Admiral  gave 
some  details  about  the  practical  work  at  sea. 
Beware,  he  said,  about  ramming  periscopes; 
these  were  frequently  mere  decoys  for  bombs 
and  should  be  shelled.  In  picking  up  sur- 
vivors of  torpedoed  vessels  the  men  must  be 
careful  not  to  stop  until  thoroughly  convinced 
that  there  were  no  submarines  in  the  neighbor- 
hood: "You  must  not  risk  the  lives  of  your 
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The  American  destroyers  were  more  slender  and  more  graceful  than  the  British.     They  were  also  more  seaworthy.     On 
the  other  hand  the  British  were  speedier,  and  quicker  in  turning.     The  American  destroyers  were  hailed  by  the  British  as 

wonderful  ships 


crews  in  order  to  save  the  lives  of  a  few  others." 
The  Admiral  proclaimed  the  grim  philosophy 
of  this  war  when  he  told  our  men  that  should 
they  see  a  ship  torpedoed,  it  would  be  their 
first  duty  not  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  the  sur- 
vivors, but  to  go  after  the  submarine.  The 
three  imperative  duties  of  the  destroyers  were, 
in  the  order  named:  first,  to  destroy  submarines; 
second,  to  convoy  and  protect  merchant  ship- 
ping; and  third,  to  save  the  lives  of  the  pas- 
sengers and  crews  of  torpedoed  ships.  No 
commander  should  ever  miss  an  opportunity 
to  destroy  a  submarine  merely  because  there 
were  a  few  men  and  women  in  small  boats  or 
in  the  water  who  might  be  saved.  Admiral 
Bayly  explained  that  this  was  false  economy: 
sinking  a  submarine  meant  saving  far  more 
lives  than  might  be  involved  in  a  particular 
instance,  for  this  vessel,  if  spared,  would 
simply  go  on  constantly  destroying  human 
beings.  The  Admiral  then  gave  a  large  number 
of  instructions  in  short,  pithy  sentences.  "  Do 
not  use  searchlights;  do  not  show  any  lights 
whatever  at  night;  do  not  strike  any  matches; 
never  steam  at  a  slower  rate  than  thirteen 


knots;  always  zigzag,  thereby  preventing  the 
submarine  from  plotting  your  position;  al- 
ways approach  a  torpedoed  vessel  with  the  sun 
astern;  make  only  short  signals;  do  not  repeat 
the  names  of  vessels;  carefully  watch  all  fish- 
ing vessels — they  may  be  submarines  in  dis- 
guise— they  even  put  up  masts,  sails,  and 
funnels  in  this  attempt  to  conceal  their  true 
character."  The  Admiral  closed  his  remarks 
with  a  warning  based  upon  his  estimate  of  the 
character  and  methods  of  the  enemy.  In  sub- 
stance, he  said  that  were  it  not  for  the  viola- 
tions of  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  the  well- 
established  chivalry  of  the  sea,  he  would  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  the  German  submarine 
commanders.  He  cautioned  our  officers  not  to 
underrate  them,  and  particularly  emphasized 
their  cleverness  at  what  he  termed  "the  art  of 
irregularity."  He  also  said  that  up  to  that 
time  he  had  been  unable  to  deduce  from 
their  operations  any  definite  plan  or  tactics, 
and  advised  our  commanders  also  to  guard 
against  any  regularity  of  movement;  they 
should  never,  for  example,  patrol  from  one 
corner  to  another  of  their  assigned   squares 
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m  the  submarine  zone,  or  adopl  an)  other 
uniform  practice  which  the  enem)  mighl  soon 
perceive  and  probably  take  advantage  of. 

At  the  very  moment  thai  Admiral  Bayly 
was  giving  these  impressive  instructions 
the  submarine  campaign  had  reached  its  crisis; 
the  fortunes  of  the  Allies  had  never  struck  so 
low  a  deptli  as  then.  An  incident  connected 
with  our  arrival,  nol 
particularly  impor- 
tant in  itself,  brought 
home  to  our  men  the 
unsleeping  vigilance  of 
the  enemy  with  whom 
they  had  to  deal. 

Perhaps  the  Ger- 
mans did  not  actually 
have  advance  infor- 
mation of  the  arrival 
of  this  first  detach- 
ment of  our  destroy- 
ers; but  they  certainly 
did  display  remark- 
able skill  in  divining 
what  was  to  happen. 
At  least  it  was  a  re- 
markable coincidence 
that  for  the  first  time 
in  many  months  a  sub- 
marine laid  a  minefield 
directly  off  the  en- 
trance to  Oueenstown 
the  day  before  our 
ships  arrived.  Soon 
afterward  a  parent 
ship  of  the  destroyers 
arrived  and  encount- 
ered the  same  wel- 
come; and  soon  after  that  a  second  parent  ship 
found  a  similar  minefield  awaiting  her  arrival. 
The  news  that  our  destroyers  had  reached 
Oueenstown  actually  appeared  in  the  German 
papers  several  days  before  we  had  released  it  in 
the  British  and  American  press.  Thanks  to 
the  vigilance  and  efficiency  of  the  gallant  Brit- 
ish mine-sweepers,  however,  the  enemy  gained 
nothing  from  all  these  preparations,  for  the 
Channel  was  cleared  of  German  mines  before 
our  vessels  reached  port. 

While  some  of  the  officers  of  my  staff  were 
dining  with  Admiral  Bayly,  the  night  before 
the  destroyers  arrived,  the  windows  were 
shaken  by  heavy  explosions  made  by  the  mines 
which  the  sweepers  were  dragging  out.  Ad- 
miral   Bayly  jokingly   remarked   that   it   was 
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Who  was  in  command  of  the  IVainwrigbt,  a  member  of 
the  first  American  flotilla  to  operate  on  the  other  side 


reall)  a  pity  to  interfere  with  such  a  warm  wel- 
come as  had  apparently  been  planned  for  out 

crusaders.      Even    the    next     night,    while    the 

destroyer   officers   were   dining  al  A'dmiralt) 
I  louse  several  odd  mines  exploded  outside  the 

channel  thai  had  been  swept  the  previous  da} 

This   again    impressed   our  men   with    the   Fad 
thai   the  game  which  they  had  now  entered 

was  quite  a  different 
a  Hair  from  their  peace 
time  manoeuvres.  Ad- 
miral Bayly  could  not 
resist  having  his  little 
joke  with  the  Amer- 
icans. 

I  he  Germans  at 
that  time  were  jubi- 
lant over  the  progress 
of  their  submarine 
campaign  and,  indeed. 
they  had  good  reason 
to  be.  The  week  that 
ourfirst  flotilla  reached 
Irish  waters  their  sub- 
marines had  destroyed 
240,000  tons  of  Allied 
shipping;  if  the  sink- 
ing kept  up  at  this 
rate,  it  meant  losses  of 
1 ,000,000  tons  a  month 
and  an  early  German 
victorw 

In  looking  over  my 
letters  of  that  period. 
I  find  many  references 
that  picture  the  state 
of  the  official  mind. 
All  that  time  I  was 
keeping  closely  in  touch  with  Ambassador 
Page  who  was  energetically  seconding  all  my 
efforts  to  bring  more  American  ships  across 
the  Atlantic. 

"  I  enclose  herewith  a  letter  on  the  sub- 
marine situation,"  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Page  about 
this  time.  "  I  think  I  have  made  it  plain  there- 
in that  the  Allies  are  losing  the  war." 

"  It  remains  a  fact,"  I  wrote  our  Ambas- 
sador in  another  letter,  "that  at  present  the 
enemy  is  succeeding  and  that  we  are  failing. 
Ships  are  being  sunk  faster  than  they  can  be 
replaced  by  the  building  facilities  of  the  world. 
This  simply  means  that  the  enemy  is  winning 
the  war.  There  is  no  mystery  about  that. 
The  submarines  are  rapidly  cutting  the  Allies' 
lines  of  communication.     When  thev  are  cut. 
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After  being  camouflaged  and  fitted  with  anti-submarine  devices.    The 
IVadsuortb  had  not  been  to  sea  long  before  engaging  several  submarines 


or  sufficiently  interfered  with,  we  must  accept 
the  enemy's  terms." 

Six  days  before  our  destroyers  put  in  at 
Oueenstown  J  sent  this  message  to  Mr.  Page: 

Allies  do  not  now  command  the  sea.  Transport 
of  troops  and  supplies  strained  to  the  utmost  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  armies  in  the  field  is  threatened. 

Such  then  was  the  situation  when  our  little 
destroyer  flotilla  first  went  to  sea  to  do  battle 
with  the  submarine. 

II 

ADMIRAL  SIR  LEWIS  BAYLY,  who 
now  became  the  commander  of  the  Amer- 
ican destroyers  at  Oueenstown,  so  far  as  their 
military  operations  were  concerned,  had  spent 
fifty  years  in  the  British  navy,  forty  years  of 
this  time  actually  at  sea.  This  ripe  ex- 
perience, combined  with  a  great  natural  genius 
for  the  sea,  had  made  him  one  of  the 
most  efficient  men  in  the  service.  In  what  I 
have  already  said,  I  may  have  given  a  slightly 
false  impression  of  the  man;  that  he  was  taci- 
turn, that  he  was  generally  regarded  as  a  hard 
taskmaster,  that  he  never  made  friends  at  the 
first  meeting,  that  he  was  more  interested  in 


results  than  in  persons— all  this  is  true;  yet 
these  qualities  merely  concealed  what  was,  at 
bottom,  a  generous,  kindly,  and  even  a  warm 
hearted  character.  Admiral  Bayly  was  so 
retiring  and  so  modest  that  he  seemed  almost 
to  have  assumed  these  exterior  traits  to  dis- 
guise his  real  nature.  When  our  men  first  met 
the  Admiral  they  saw  a  man  who  would  exact 
their  last  effort  and  accept  no  excuses  for  fail- 
ure; when  admitted  to  more  intimate  associa- 
tion, however,  theydiscovered  that  this  weather- 
beaten  sailor  had  a  great  love  for  flowers,  for 
children,  for  animals,  for  pictures,  and  for  books; 
that  he  was  deeply  read  in  general  literature, 
in  history,  and  in  science,  and  that  he  had  a 
knowledge  of  their  own  country  and  its  insti- 
tutions which  many  of  our  own  officers  did  not 
possess.  Americans  have  great  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  achievements  of  their  naval  men 
and  one  of  the  most  praiseworthy  was  the  fact 
that  they  became  such  intimate  friends  of 
Admiral  Bayly.  For  this  man's  nature  was  so 
sincere  that  he  could  never  bring  himself  to 
indulge  in  friendships  which  he  deemed  un- 
worthy. Early  in  his  association  with  our 
men,  he  told  them  bluntly  that  any  success 
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he  and  they  might  have  in  getting  on  together 
would  depend  entirely  upon  the  manner  in 
which  they  performed  their  work.  It  they 
acquitted  themselves  creditably,  well  and  good; 
if  not,  he  should  nol  hesitate  to  find  fault  with 
them.  It  is  thus  a  tribute  to -our  officers  that, 
in  a  very  short  time,  they  and  Admiral  Bayly 
had  established  relations  which  were  not  only 
friendly  but  affection- 
ate. Not  long  after 
our  destroyers  arrived 
at  Oueenstown,  most 
of  the  British  destroy- 
ers left  to  reenforcethe 
hard-driven  flotillas  in 
the  Channel  and  -the 
North  Sea,  so  that  the 
destroyer  forces  under 
Admiral  Bayly  became 
almost  exclusively 
American.  The  Ad- 
miral watched  over 
these  ships  and  their 
men  with  the  jealous 
eye  of  a  father.  He 
always  referred  to  his 
command  as  "my  des- 
troyers" and  "my 
Americans,"  and  woe 
to  any  one  who  at- 
tempted to  interfere 
with  them  or  do  them 
the  slightest  injustice! 
Admiral  Bayly  would 
fight  for  them,  against 
the  combined  forces  of 
the  whole  British 
navy,  like  a  tigress  for 

her  cubs.  He  constantly  had  a  weather  eye 
on  Plymouth,  the  main  base  of  the  British 
destroyers,  to  see  that  the  vessels  from  that 
station  did  their  fair  share  of  the  work. 
Once  or  twice  a  dispute  arose  between  an 
American  destroyer  commander  and  a  British. 
In  such  cases  Admiral  Bayly  vigorously  took 
the  part  of  the  American.  "  You  did  per- 
fectly right,"  he  would  say  to  our  men,  and 
then  he  would  turn  all  his  guns  against  the 
interfering  Britisher.  Relations  between  the 
young  Americans  and  the  experienced  Admiral 
became  so  close  that  thev  would  sometimes  go 
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In  command  of  the  McDottgal,  one 
of  the  original  Queenstown  flotilla 


young      chaps      from      overseas,      indeed.      so 
different  from  anything  which  he  had  ever  met 
before,  that  greatly  appealed  to  this  seasoned 
Englishman.    One  thin-  that  he  particularly 
enjoyed    was    their    sense    ol    humor,     ["he 
Admiral  himself  had  a  keen  wit  and  a  love  of 
stories;  and  he  also  had  the  advantage,  which 
was  not  particularly  common  in  England,  of 
understanding    Amer- 
ican slang  and  Amer- 
ican anecdotes.    I  here 
are    certain    stories 
which  apparently  only 
an    upbringing  on 
American  soil  qualifies 
one  to  appreciate:  yet 
Admiral  Bayly  alwa)  s 
instantly  got    the 
point.      I  le  even  took 
a  certain  pride  in  his 
ability  to  comprehend 
the  American  joke 
One  of  the  regular  fea- 
tures of  life  at  Queen - 
town  was  a  group  of 
retired  British  officer- 
— fine,    white-haired 
old  gentlemen  who 
could  take  no  active 
part    in    the  war  but 
who  used  to  find  much 
consolation  in  comin_ 
around  to  smoke  their 
pipes  and   to  talk 
things    over    at    Ad- 
miralty House.    Ad- 
miral Bayly  invariably 
found    delight    in  en- 
couraging our  officers  to  entertain  these  rare  old 
souls  with  American  stories;  their  utter  bewil- 
derment furnished  him  endless  entertainment. 
The  climax  of  his  pleasure  came,  when,  after 
such  an  experience,  the  old  men  would  get  the 
Admiral  in  a  corner,  and  whisper  to  him  "  What 
in  the  world  do  they  mean?" 

The  Admiral  was  wonderfully  quick  at 
repartee,  as  our  men  found  when  they 
began  "joshing"  him  on  British  peculiarities, 
for  as  naval  attache  he  had  traveled  exten- 
sively in  the  United  States,  had  observed  most 
of  our  national  eccentricities,  and  thus  was  able 


to  him  with  their  personal  troubles;  he  became  promptly  "to  come  back."     In  such  contests 

not  only  their  commander,  but  their  confidant  our  men  did  not  invariably  come  off  with  all  the 

and  adviser.  laurels.     Yet,  despite  these  modern  tendencies, 

There     was     something    in    these    bright,  Admiral    Bayly    was    a    conservative    of    the 
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conservatives,  having  that  ingrained  British  re- 


You  know  that  this  is  what  William  the 


spect  for  old  things  simply  because  they  were     Conqueror  used  to  do! 
old.    An  ancient  British  custom  requires  that, 
at  church  on  Sundays,  the  leading  dignitary  in 
each  community  shall  mount  the  reading  desk 
and  read  the  lessons  of  the  day;  Admiral  Bayly 
would  perform  this  office  with  a  simplicity  and 
a    reverence    which    indicated    the    genuinely 
religious  nature  of  the  man. 
And  in  smaller  details  he 
was   likewise  the  ancient, 
tradition -loving     Briton. 
He  would  never  think  of 
writing  a  letter  to  an  equal 
or  superior  officer  except  in 
-hand;  to  use  a  type- 
writer for  such  a  purpose 
would  have  been  profana- 
tion in  his  eyes.     I  once 
criticized   a  certain  Ad- 
miral   for   consuming   an 
hour  or  so  in  laboriously 
penning   a    letter  which 
could  have  been  dictated 
to  a  stenographer  in  a  few 
minutes. 

"  How  do  you  ever  ex- 
pect to  win  the  war  if  you 
use  up  time  this  way?"  I 
asked. 

"I'd  rather  lose  the 
war,"  the  Admiral  replied, 
but  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye,  "  than  use  a  typewriter 
to  my  chiefs!" 

Our  officers  liked  to  chaff 
the  Admiral  quietly  on  this 
conservatism.      He     fre- 
quently had  a  number  of  them  to  breakfast, 
and  upon  one  such  occasion  the  question  was 
asked  as  to  why  the  Admiral  ate  an  orange 
after  breakfast,  instead  of  before,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom in  America. 

"  I  can  tell  you  why,"  said  Commander 
Zogbaum. 

"Well,  why  is  it?"  asked  the  Admiral. 

"  Because  that's  what  William  the  Con- 
queror used  to  do." 

"  1  can  think  of  no  better  reason  than  that 
for  doing  it,"  the  Admiral  promptly  answered. 
But  this  remark  tickled  him  immensely,  and 
became  a  byword  with  him.     Ever  afterward, 


LT.-COM.  (NOW COMMANDER)  R.  F.  ZOGBAUM 

Who  commanded  the  Davis,  one  of  the 
first  six  American  destrovers  to  cross 


Yet  in  one  respect  the  Admiral  was  ail 
American;  he  was  a  hard  worker  even  to  the 
point  of  hustle.  He  insisted  on  the  strictest 
attention  to  the  task  in  hand  from  his  subordi- 
nates, but  at  least  he  never  spared  himself. 
When  he  arrived  at  Queenstown,  a  few  months 

before  our  destroyers  put 
in.  he  proceeded  to  re- 
organize Admiraltv 
House  on  the  most  busi- 
ness-like basis.  The  first 
thing  he  pounced  upon  was 
the  billiard  room  in  the 
basement.  He  decided 
that  it  would  make  an  ex- 
cellent plotting  room,  and 
that  the  billiard  tables 
could  be  transformed  into 
admirable  drawing  boards 
for  his  staff;  he  immedi- 
ately called  the  superin- 
tendent and  told  him  to 
make  the  necessary  trans- 
formations. 

All  right," 
superintendent, 
start  work  on 
morrow  morning." 

"No    you  won't,"  Ad- 
miral Bayly  replied.    "We 
propose  to  be  established 
in  this  room  using   these 
tables  to-morrow  morning. 
They  must  be  all  ready  for 
use  by  eight  o'clock." 
And  he  was  as  good  as 
his  word;  the  workmen  spent  the  whole  night 
making  the  changes. 

The  episode  is  significant,  not  only  o. 
Admiral  Bayly's  methods,  but  of  his  ideals. 
In  his  view,  if  a  billiard  room  could  be  made  to 
serve  a  war  purpose,  it  had  no  proper  place  in 
an  admiralty  house  which  was  the  headquarters 
for  fighting  German  submarines.  The  chief 
duty  of  all  men  at  that  crisis  was  work  and  their 
one  responsibility  was  the  defeat  of  the  Hun. 
Admiralty  House  was  always  open  to  our  offi- 
cers; they  spent  many  a  delightful  evening 
there  around  the  Admiral's  fire;  they  were  con- 
stantly entertained  at  lunch  and  at  dinner,  and 


said    the 

"We'll 

them   to- 


whenever  he  proposed  to  do  something  which  they  were  expected  to  drop  in  for  tea  whenever 
the  Americans  regarded  as  too  conservative,  they  were  in  port.  But  social  festivities  in  the 
he  would  say:  conventional   sense  were   barred.     No  ladies, 
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except  the  Admiral's  relatives,  ever  visited  the 
place.  Some  of  the  furnishings  were  rather 
badly  worn,  but  the  Admiral  would  make  no 
requisitions  for  new  rugs  or  chairs;  every 
penny  in  the  British  exchequer,  he  insisted, 
should  be  used  to  fight  the  war.  1  le  was  scorn- 
fully critical  of  any  naval  officers  who  made  a 
lavish  display  of  silver  on  their  tables;  money 
should  be  spent  for  depth  charges,  torpedoes. 
and  twelve-inch  shells,  not  for  ostentation. 
1  le  was  scrupulousness  itself  in  observing  all 
official  regulations  in  the  matter  of  food  and 
other  essentials. 

a  "bone   dry"  englishman 

FOR  still  another  reason  the  Admiral  made 
an  ideal  commander  of  American  naval 
forces.  He  was  a  strict  teetotaler.  His  ab- 
stention was  not  a  war  measure;  he  had  always 
had  a  strong  aversion  to  alcohol  in  any  form 
and  had  never  drunk  a  cocktail  or  a  brandy 
and  soda  in  his  life.  Dinners  at  Admiralty 
House,  therefore,  were  absolutely  "dry," 
and  in  perfect  keeping  with  American  naval 
regulations. 

Though  Admiral  Bayly  was  not  athletic — his 
outdoor  games  being  limited  to  tip-and-run 
cricket  in  the  Admiralty  grounds,  which  he 
played  with  a  round  bat  and  a  tennis  ball — 
he  was  a  man  of  wiry  physique  and  a  tireless 
walker.  Indeed  the  most  active  young  men 
in  our  navy  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping  pace 
with  him.  One  of  his  favorite  diversions  on  a 
Saturday  afternoon  was  to  take  a  group*  on  a 
long  hike  in  the  beautiful  country  surrounding 
Oueenstown;  by  the  time  the  party  reached 
home,  the  Admiral,  though  sixty  years  old, 
was  usually  the  freshest  of  the  lot.  1  still 
vividly  remember  a  long  walk  I  took  with  him 
in  a  pelting  rain;  I  recall  how  keenly  he  en- 
joyed it  and  how  young  and  nimble  he  seemed 
when  we  reached  home,  drenched  to  the  skin. 
A  steep  hill  led  from  the  shore  up  to  Admiralty 
House;  Sir  Lewis  used  to  say  that  this  was  a 
valuable  military  asset — it  did  not  matter  how 
angry  a  man  might  be  with  him  when  he 
started  for  headquarters;  by  the  time  he  ar- 
rived, this  wearisome  climb  always  had  the 
effect  of  quieting  his  antagonism.  The  Ad- 
miral was  fond  of  walking  up  this  hill  with  our 
young  officers;  he  himself  usually  reached  the 
top  as  fresh  as  a  daisy,  while  his  juniors  were 
frequently  puffing  for  breath. 

He  enjoyed  testing  out  our  men  in  other 
ways;  nothing  delighted  him  more  than  giving 


them  haul  jobs  to  do  especially  when  they 
accomplished  the  tasks  successfully.  One 
day  he  ordered  one  of  our  officers,  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Roger  Williams,  captain  of 
the  Duncan,  a  recent  arrival  at  Oueenstown, 
to  cross  the  Irish  Sea  and  bring  back  a  ship. 
The  joker  lay  in  the  fact  that  this  man's  des? 
trover  had  just  come  in  with  her  steering  gear 
completely  out  of  commission —a  circumstance 
which  Admiral  Bayly  well  understood.  Main 
officers  would  have  promptly  asked  to  be 
excused  on  this  ground,  but  not  this  deter- 
mined American.  He  knew  that  the  Admiral 
was  trying  to  "put  something  over  on  him," 
and  he  rose  to  the  occasion.  The  fact  that 
Oueenstown  Harbor  is  long  and  narrow,  not 
wide  enough  for  a  destroyer  to  turn  around  in, 
made  Commander  Williams's  problem  still 
more  difficult,  but,  by  cleverly  using  his  en- 
gines, he  succeeded  in  backing  out — the  dis- 
tance required  was  five  miles;  he  took  another 
mile  and  a  half  to  turn  his  ship  and  then  he 
went  across  the  sea  and  brought  back  his  con- 
voy— all  without  any  steering  gear.  This 
officer  never  once  mentioned  to  the  Admiral 
the  difficulties  under  which  he  had  worked, 
but  his  achievement  completely  won  Sir 
Lewis's  heart,  and  from  that  time  this  young 
man  became  one  of  his  particular  favorites. 
Indeed,  it  was  the  constant  demonstration  of 
this  kind  of  fundamental  character  in  our 
naval  men  which  made  the  Admiral  admire 
them  so. 

On  occasions  Admiral  Bayly  would  go  to  sea 
himself — something  quite  unprecedented  and 
possibly  even  reprehensible,  for  it  was  about 
the  same  thing  as  a  commanding  general  going 
into  the  front  line  trenches.  But  the  Admiral 
believed  that  doing  this  now  and  then  helped 
to  inspire  his  men;  and,  besides  that,  he  enjoyed 
it — he  was  not  made  for  an  exclusively  land 
sailor.  He  had  as  flagship  a  cruiser  of  about 
5,000  tons;  he  had  a  way  of  jumping  on  board 
without  the  slightest  ceremony  and  taking  a 
cruise  up  the  west  coast  of  1  reland.  On  occasion 
the  Admiral  would  personally  lead  an  expedi- 
tion which  was  going  to  the  relief  of  a  torpedoed 
vessel,  looking  for  survivors  adrift  in  small 
boats.  One  day  Admiral  Bayly,  Captain 
Pringle  of  the  U.S.S.  Melville,  Captain  Camp- 
bell, the  Englishman  whose  exploits  with  mys- 
tery ships  had  given  him  world-wide  fame,  and 
myself  went  out  on  the  Active  to  watch  certain 
experiments  with  depth  charges.  It  was  a 
highly  imprudent  thing  to  do,  but  that  only 
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added  to  the  zest  of  the  occasion  from  Admiral  tunity  to  add  to  their  well  being.     As  a  result 

Bayly's  point  of  view.  of  her  delightful  hospitality  Admiralty  House 

"What  a  bag  this  would  be  for  the  Hun!"  he  really  became  a  home  for  our  officers.     Miss 

chuckled.      'The    American     Commander-in-  Voysey  had  a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  America 

Chief,    the    British   Admiral    commanding   in  and  Americans;  possibly  the  fact  that  she  was 

Irish    waters,    a    British    and    an    American  herself  an  Australian  made  her  feel  like  one  of 

captain!"  us;  at  any  rate  there  were  certain  qualities  in 

In  our  mind's  eye  we  could  see  our  picture  our  men  that  she  found  extremely  congenial, 

in  the  Berlin  papers,  four  distinguished  pris-  and  she  herself  certainly  won  all  their  hearts, 

oners  standing  in  a  row.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  start  a  burst  of  enthu- 

A  single  fact  shows  with  what  consideration  siasm  from  our  officers  who  were  stationed  at 
Admiral  Bayly  treated  his  subordinates.  The  Oueenstown  need  only  to  mention  the  name 
usual  naval  regulation  demands  that  an  officer,  of  Miss  Voysey.  The  dignity  with  which  she 
coming  in  from  a  trip,  shall  immediately  seek  presided  over  the  Admiral's  house,  and  the 
out  his  commander  and  make  a  verbal  report,  success  with  which  she  looked  out  for  his  corn- 
Frequently  the  men  came  in  late  in  the  evening,  fort,  also  inspired  their  respect.  Miss  Voy- 
extremely  fatigued;  to  make  the  visit  then  was  a  sey  was  the  leader  in  all  the  war  charities  at 
hardship  and  might  deprive  them  of  much  Oueenstown  and  she  and  the  Admiral  made  it 
needed  sleep.  Admiral  Bayly  therefore  had  their  personal  duty  to  look  out  for  the  victims  of 
a  fixed  rule  that  such  visits  should  be  made  at  torpedoed  ships.  At  whatever  hour  these  sur- 
ten  o'clock  of  the  morning  following  the  day  of  vivors  arrived  they  were  sure  of  the  most  warm- 
arrival.  On  such  occasions  he  would  often  be  hearted  attentions  from  headquarters.  In  a 
found  seated  somewhat  grimly  behind  his  desk  large  hall  in  the  Custom  House  at  the  landing 
wholly  absorbed  in  the  work  in  hand.  If  he  the  Admiral  kept  a  stock  of  cigarettes  and  tobac- 
were  writing  or  reading  his  mail  he  would  keep  co,  and  the  necessary  gear  and  supplies  for 
steadily  at  it,  never  glancing  up  until  he  had  making  and  serving  hot  coffee  at  short  notice, 
finished.  He  would  listen  to  the  report  stoic-  and  nothing  ever  prevented  him  and  his  people 
ally,  possibly  say  a  word  of  praise,  and  then  from  stationing  themselves  there  to  greet  and 
turn  again  to  the  business  in  hand.  Occa-  serve  the  survivors  as  soon  as  they  arrived — ■ 
sionally  he  would  notice  that  his  abruptness  often  wet  and  cold,  and  sometimes  wounded, 
had  perhaps  pained  the  young  American;  then  Even  though  the  Admiral  might  be  at  dinner 
he  would  break  into  an  apologetic  smile,  and  he  and  Miss  Voysey  would  leave  their  meal  half 
ask  him  to  come  up  to  dinner  that  evening,  eaten  and  hurry  to  the  landing  to  welcome  the 
and  even — this  was  the  greatest  honor  of  all —  survivors.  The  Admiral  and  his  officers  always 
to  spend  the  night  at  Admiralty  House.  insisted  on  serving  them,  and  they  would  even 

These  dinners  were  great  occasions  for  our  wash  the  dishes  and  put  them  away  for  the  next 
men,  particularly  as  they  were  presided  over  time.  The  Admiral,  of  course,  might  have  or- 
by  Miss  Voysey,  the  Admiral's  niece.  Miss  dered  others  to  do  this  work,  but  he  preferred 
Voysey,  the  little  spaniel,  Patrick,  and  the  to  give  this  personal  expression  of  a  real  sea- 
Admiral  constituted  the  "family,"  and  the  man's  sympathy  for  other  seamen  in  distress, 
three  were  entirely  devoted  to  one  another.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  any  American 
Pat  in  particular  was  an  indispensable  part  officers  who  could  get  there  in  time  always  lent 
of  this  menage;  I  have  never  seen  any  object  a  hand.  Of  course  there  were  regularly  ap- 
quite  so  crestfallen  and  woe-begone  as  this  pointed  representatives  of  shipping  companies 
little  dog  when  either  Miss  Voysey  or  the  charged  with  the  duty  of  providing  quarters 
Admiral  spent  a  day  or  two  away  from  the  for  these  people  and  transporting  them  to 
house.  Miss  Voysey  was  a  young  woman  of  homes;  but  this  reception  immediately  upon 
great  personal  charm  and  cultivation;  probably  landing  was  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  sym- 
she  was  the  influence  that  most  contributed  to  pathy  and  tiding  over,  with  hot  coffee  and 
the  happinesss  and  comfort  of  our  officers  at  tobacco,  the  inevitable  delays  in  completing 
Oueenstown.  From  the  day  of  their  arrival  the  arrangements.  1  am  sure  that  long  after 
she  entered  into  the  closest  comradeship  with  most  of  the  minor  incidents  of  this  war  have 
the  Americans.  She  kept  open  house  for  them:  faded  from  my  memory,  I  shall  still  keep  a 
she  was  always  on  hand  to  serve  tea  in  the  vivid  recollection  of  this  kindly  gentleman, 
afternoon,  and  she  never  overlooked  an  oppor-  Admiral  Sir  Lewis  Bayly,  K.C.B..  K.C.M.G., 
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C.V.O.,  Royal  Navy,  serving  coffee  to  wretched 

British,  American,  French,  Italian,  Japanese, 
or  Negro  sailors,  with  a  cheering  word  for  each, 
ami  afterward,  with  sleeves  tucked  up,  calmly 
washing  dishes  in  a  big  pan  of  hot  water. 

I  have  my  fears  that  the  Admiral  will  not  be 
particularly  pleased  by  the  fact  that  1  have 
taken  all  these  pains  to  introduce  him  to  the 
American  public.  Excessive  modesty  is  one 
of  his  most  conspicuous  traits.  When  Amer- 
ican correspondents  came  to  Queenstown,  Ad- 
miral Bayly  would  receive  them  courteously. 
"You  can  have  all  you  want  about  the  navy," 
he  would  say,  "but  remember — not  a  word 
about  Admiral  Bayly."  He  was  so  reticent 
that  he  was  averse  to  having  his  picture  taken; 
even  the  moving  picture  operator  detailed  to 
get  an  historic  record  of  the  arrival  of  our 
destroyers  did  not  obtain  a  good  view  of  the 
Admiral,  for,  whenever  Sir  Lewis  saw  him  com- 
ing, he  would  turn  his  back  to  the. camera! 
My  excuse  for  describing  this  very  lovable  man, 
however,  is  because  he  became  almost  an 
object  of  veneration  to  our  American  officers, 
and  because,  since  for  eighteen  months  he  was 
the  commander  of  the  American  forces  based  on 
Queenstown,  he  is  an  object  of  legitimate  inter- 
est to  the  American  people.  The  fact  that  the 
Admiral  was  generally  known  to  our  officers  as 
"  Uncle  Lewis,"  and  that  some  of  those  who 
grew  to  know  him  best  even  called  him  that 
to  his  face,  illustrates  the  delightful  relations 
which  were  established.  Any  account  of  the 
operations  of  our  navy  in  the  European  War 
would  thus  be  sadly  incomplete  which  ignored 
the  splendid  sailor  who  was  largely  responsible 
for  their  success. 

CAPTAIN    EVANS,    R.    N.,    OF   THE    "BROKE" 

ANOTHER  officer  who  contributed  greatly 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  American  forces 
was  Captain  E.  R.  G.  R.  Evans,  R.N.,  who  was 
detailed  by  the  British  Admiralty  to  act  as 
liaison  officer  with  our  destroyers.  No  more 
fortunate  selection  could  have  been  made. 
Captain  Evans  had  earned  fame  as  second 
in  command  of  the  Scott  Antarctic  expedition; 
he  had  spent  much  time  in  the  United  States 
and  knew  our  people  well;  indeed  when  war 
broke  out  he  was  lecturing  in  our  country  on  his 
polar  experiences.  A  few  days  before  our 
division  arrived  Captain  Evans  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  one  of  the  most  brilliant  naval 
actions  of  the  war.  He  was  commander  of  the 
destroyer  leader  Broke — a  "destroyer  leader" 


being  a  destroyer  of  unusual!)  largesize    and 

in  this  battle  three  British  vessels  of  this  type 

fought  six  German  destroyers.    <  laptain  Evans's 

ship  sank  one  German  destroyer  and  rammed 
another,  passing  clear  over  its  stern  and  cut- 
ting it  nearly  in  two.  I  he  whole  of  England 
was  ringing  with  this  exploit  and  it  was  a  de- 
cided tribute  to  our  men  that  Admiral  Jellicoe, 
when  1  requested  him  to  detail  a  destroyer 
commander  with  our  forces,  should  have  se- 
lected the  commander  of  the  Broke.  ,  He  was 
a  man  of  great  intelligence,  great  energy,  and, 
what  was  almost  equally  to  the  point,  he  was 
extremely  companionable;  whether  he  was 
relating  his  experiences  at  the  South  Pole,  or 
telling  us  of  active  life  on  a  destroyer,  or  swap- 
ping yarns  with  our  officers,  or  giving  us  the 
value  of  his  practical  experiences  in  the  war, 
Captain  Evans  was  always  at  home  with  our 
men — indeed,  he  seemed  to  be  almost  one  of  us. 
The  fact  that  these  American  destroyers  were 
placed  under  the  command  of  a  British  Ad- 
miral was  somewhat  displeasing  to  certain 
Americans.  1  remember  that  one  rather 
bumptious  American  correspondent,  on  a 
visit  to  Queenstown,  was  loud  in  expressing  his 
disapproval  of  this  state  of  affairs,  and  even 
threatened  to  "expose"  us  all  in  the  American 
press.  The  fact  that  I  was  specifically  com- 
missioned as  destroyer  commander  also  confus- 
ed the  situation.  Yet  the  procedure  was  en- 
tirely proper,  and,  in  fact,  absolutely  necessary. 
My  official  title  was  "Commander  of  the  U.S. 
Naval  Forces  Operating  in  European  Waters"; 
besides  this,  I  was  the  representative  of  our 
Navy  Department  at  the  British  Admiralty 
and  American  member  of  the  Allied  Naval 
Council.  These  duties  required  my  presence 
in  London,  which  became  the  centre  of  all  our 
operations.  I  was  commander  not  only  of  our 
destroyers  at  Queenstown,  but  of  a  destroyer 
force  at  Brest,  another  at  Gibraltar,  of  sub- 
chaser forces  at  Corfu  and  Plymouth,  of  a 
mixed  force  at  the  Azores,  of  battle  squad- 
rons at  Scapa  Flow  and  Berehaven,  Ireland, 
and  of  many  other  contingents.  Clearly  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  devote  all  my  time 
exclusively  to  any  one  of  these  commands;  so 
far  as  actual  operations  were  concerned  it  was 
necessary  that  particular  commanders  should 
control  them.  All  these  destroyer  squadrons, 
including  that  at  Queenstown,  were  under  the 
command  of  the  American  Admiral  stationed 
in  London;  whenever  they  sailed  from  Queens- 
town on  specific  duty,   however,  they  sailed 
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under  orders  from  Admiral  Bayly.  Anytime, 
however,  1  could  withdraw  these  destroyers 
from  Queenstown  and  send  them  where  the 
particular  necessities  required.  My  position, 
that  is,  was  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  Gen- 
eral Pershing  in  France.  He  sent  certain 
American  divisions  to  the  British  army;  as 
long  as  they  acted  with  the  British  they  were 
subject  to  the  orders  of  Sir  Douglas  Haig;  but 
General  Pershing  could  withdraw  these  men 
at  any  time  for  use  elsewhere.  The  actual 
supreme  command  of  all  our  forces,  Army  and 
Navy,  rested  in  the  hands  of  Americans;  but, 
for  particular  operations,  they  naturally  had  to 
take  their  orders  from  the  particular  officer 
under  whom  they  were  stationed. 

Ill 

ON  MAY  17th  a  second  American  destroyer 
flotilla  of  six  ships  arrived  at  Queenstown. 
From  that  date  until  July  5th  a  new  division 
put  in  nearly  every  week.     The  six  destroyers 


which  escorted  our  first  troopships  from  Amer- 
ica to  France  were  promptly  assigned  to  duty 
with  our  forces  in  Irish  waters.  Meanwhile 
other  ships  were  added.  On  May  22nd  the 
Melville,  the  "Mother  Ship"  of  the  destroyers 
arrived  and  became  the  flagship  of  all  the 
American  vessels  stationed  at  Queenstown. 
This  repair  and  supply  ship  practically  took  the 
place  of  a  dockyard,  so  far  as  our  destroyer 
forces  were  concerned.  Queenstown  had  been 
almost  abandoned  as  a  navy  yard  many  years 
before  the  European  War  and  its  facilities 
for  the  repair  of  warships  were  consequently 
very  inadequate.  The  Melville  relieved  the 
British  authorities  of  many  responsibilities  of 
this  kind.  She  was  able  to  do  three  quarters  of 
all  this  work,  except  major  repairs  and  those 
which  required  docking.  Her  resources  for 
repairing  destroyers,  or  for  providing  for  the 
wants  and  comforts  of  our  men,  aroused 
much  admiration  in  British  naval  circles.  The 
rapidity  with  which  our  forces  settled  down  to 
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work,  and  the  seamanly  skill  which  they  mani- 
fested from  the  very  beginning,  likewise  made 
the  most  Favorable  impression.  By  July  5th 
we  had  thirty-four  destroyers  at  Queenstown — 

a  force  that  remained  practically  at  that 
Strength  until  November.  In  [918 much  of  t lu- 
work  of  patrolling  the  seas  to 1  the wesl  and  south 
of  Ireland  and  of  convoying  ships  the  area 
which,  in  many  ways,  was  the  most  important 
field  of  submarine  warfare — fell  upon  these 
American  ships.  The  officers  and  crews  began 
this  work  with  such  zest  that,  by  June  1st,  1 
was  justified  in  making  the  following  statement 
to  the  Navy  Department:  "It  is  gratifying 
to  be  able  to  report  that  the  operations 
of  our  forces  in  these  waters  have  proved  not 
only  very  satisfactory,  but  also  of  marked  value 
to  the  Allies  in  overcoming  the  submarine 
menace.  The  equipment  and  construction  of 
our  ships  have  proved  adequate  and  sufficient 
and  the  personnel  has  shown  an  unusually  high 
degree  of  enthusiasm  and  ability  to  cope  with 
rhe  situation  presented." 

great  Britain's  welcome  to  our  men 

IT  IS  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  enthusiasm 
which  the  arrival  of  these  vessels  produced 
upon  the  British  public.  America  itself  ex- 
perienced something  of  a  thrill  when  the  news 
was  first  published  that  our  destroyers  had 
reached  European  waters  but  this  was  mild 
compared  with  the  joy  which  spread  all  over 
the  British  Isles.  The  feeling  of  Americans  was 
mainly  one  of  pride;  our  people  had  not  yet 
suffered  much  from  the  European  cataclysm, 
and  despite  the  fact  that  we  were  now  active 
participants,  the  war  still  seemed  very  far  off 
and  unreal.  The  fact  that  a  German  victory 
would  greatly  endanger  our  national  freedom 
had  hardly  entered  our  national  consciousness; 
the  idea  seemed  dim,  abstract,  perhaps  even 
absurd;  but  in  Great  Britain,  with  the  guns  con- 
stantly booming  almost  within  earshot  of  the 
people,  the  horrors  of  the  situation  were  acutely 
realized.  For  this  reason  those  American  de- 
stroyers at  Queenstown  immediately  became 
a  symbol  in  the  minds  of  the  British  people. 
They  represented  not  only  the  material  assis- 
tance which  our  limitless  resources  and  our 
almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  men  would  bring 
to  a  cause  which  was  really  in  desperate  straits; 
but  they  stood  also  for  a  great  spiritual  fact;  for 
the  kinship  of  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon 
peoples,  which,  although  separated  politically, 
had  now  joined  hands  to  fight  for  the  ideals 


upon  which  the  civilization  of  both  nations 
rested.  In  the  preceding  two  years  Great 
Britain  had  had  her  moments  of  doubt  doubt 
.as  to  whether  the  American  people  had  remained 
true  to  the  principles  that  formed  the  basis  of 
their  national  life.  The  arrival  of  these  ships 
immediately  dispelled  all  such  misgivings. 

Almost  instinctively  the  minds  of  the  British 
people  turned  to  the  day,  nearly  three  hundred 
years  before,  when  the  Mayflower  sailed  for  tin- 
wilderness    beyond    the    seas.     The    moving 
picture  film,  which  depicted  the  arrival  of  our 
first   destroyer   division,    and    which    was   ex- 
hibited all  over  Great    Britain   to  enthusias- 
tic   crowds,    cleverly    accentuated    this    idea. 
This  film    related    how,   in    1620,  a  few   Eng- 
lishmen had  landed  in  North  America;   how 
these  adventurers  had  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
new   state   based   on    English   conceptions  of 
justice  and  liberty;  how  they  had  grown  great 
and  prosperous;  how  the  stupidity  of  certain 
British  statesmen  had  forced  them  to  declare 
their  independence;  how  they  had  fought  for 
this  independence  with    the  utmost  heroism; 
how  out  of  these  disjointed    British  colonies 
they  had  founded  one  of  the  mightiest  nations 
of  history;  and  how  now,  when  the  liberties  of 
mankind  were  endangered,  the  descendants  of 
the  old  Mayflower  pioneers  had  in  their  turn 
crossed  the  ocean — this  time  going  eastward — 
to  fight  for  the  traditions  of  their  race.     The 
whole  story  appealed  to  the  British  masses  as 
one  of  the  great  miracles  of  history — a  single 
miserable   little   settlement   in  Massachusetts 
Bay  expanding   into  a  continent  overflowing 
with  resources  and  wealth;  a  shipload  of  men, 
women,  and  children  developing,  in  less  than 
three  centuries,   into  a   nation   of  more  than- 
100,000,000  people.     And   the  arrival  of  our 
destroyers,  pictured  on  the  film,  informed  the 
British  people  that  all  this  youth  and  energy- 
had  been  thrown  upon  their  side  of  the  battle. 
One  circumstance  gave  a  particular  appro- 
priateness to  the  fact  that  1  commanded  these 
forces.     In    1910,    I    had   visited    England   as 
captain  of  the  battleship  Minnesota,  a  unit  in  a 
fleet  which  was  then  cruising  in   British  and 
French  waters.     It  was  apparent  even  at  that 
time  that  preparations  were  under  way  for  a 
European   war;    on    every    hand   there   were 
plenty  of  evidences  that  Germany  was  deter- 
mined to  play  her  great  stroke  for  the  domi- 
nation of  the  world.     In  a  report  to  the  Ad- 
miral commanding  our  division  I  gave  it  as  my 
opinion   that  the  great   European  war  would 
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begin  within  four  years.  In  a  speech  at  the 
Guildhall,  where  800  of  our  sailors  were 
entertained  at  lunch  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir 
Vezey  Strong,  1  used  the  words  which  got  me 
into  a  good  deal  of  trouble  at  the  time  and 
which  have  been  much  quoted  since.  The 
statement  then  made  was  purely  the  inspiration 
of  the  moment;  it  came  from  the  heart,  not 
from  the  head;  probably  the  evidences  that 
Germany  was  stealthily  preparing  her  great 
blow  had  something  to  do  with  my  outburst. 
1  certainly  spoke  without  any  authorization 
from  my  government,  and  realized  at  once 
that  I  had  committed  a  great  indiscretion.  "  If 
the  time  should  ever  come,"  I  said,  "when  the 
British  Empire  is  menaced  by  a  European 
coalition,  Great  Britain  can  rely  upon  the  last 
ship,  the  last  dollar,  the  last  man,  and  the  last 
drop  of  blood  of  her  kindred  beyond  the  sea." 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  appearance  of 
American  ships,  commanded  by  the  American 
who  had  spoken  these  words  seven  years  before, 
strongly  appealed  to  the  British  sense  of  the 
dramatic.  Indeed,  it  struck  the  British  people 
as  a  particularly  happy  fulfilment  of  prophecy. 
These  sentences  were  used  as  an  introduction  to 
the  moving  picture  film  showing  the  arrival  of 
our  first  destroyer  division,  and,  for  weeks 
after  reaching  England,  I  could  hardly  pick 
up  a  newspaper  without  these  words  of  my 
Guildhall  speech  staring  me  in  the  face. 

RESPECT   FOR   THE   AMERICAN    UNIFORM 

OF  COURSE,  any  American  admiral  then 
commanding  American  naval  forces  in 
European  waters  would  have  been  acclaimed  as 
the  living  symbol  of  Anglo-American  coopera- 
tion; and  it  was  simply  as  the  representative  of 
the  American  people  and  the  American  Navy 
that  the  British  people  received  me  so  ap- 
preciatively. At  first  the  appearance  of  our 
uniforms  aroused  much  curiosity;  our  tightly 
fitting  blouses  were  quite  different  from  the 
British  sack  coats,  and  few  people  in  London,  in 
fact,  knew  who  we  were.  After  our  photo- 
graphs had  appeared  in  the  press,  however,  the 
people  always  recognized  us  on  the  streets. 
And  then  something  quite  unusual  happened. 
That  naval  and  military  men  should  salute  my 
staff  and  me  was  to  have  been  expected, 
but  that  civilians  should  show  this  respect 
for  the  American  uniform  was  really  un- 
precedented. Yet  we  were  frequently  greeted 
in  this  way.  It  indicated,  almost  more  than 
anything  else,  how  deeply  affected  the  British 


people  were  by  America's  entrance  into  the  war. 
All  classes  and  all  ages  showed  this  same  respect 
and  gratitude  to  our  country.  Necessarily  I 
had  to  attend  many  public  dinners  and  even 
to  make  many  speeches;  the  people  gathered 
on  such  occasions  always  rose  en  masse  as  a 
tribute  to  the  uniform  which  1  wore.  Some- 
times such  meetings  were  composed  of  boy 
scouts,  of  school  boys  or  school  girls,  of  muni- 
tion workers,  of  journalists,  or  of  statesmen; 
and  all,  irrespective  of  age  or  social  station  or 
occupation,  seemed  delighted  to  pay  respect  to 
the  American  Navy.  There  were  many  evi- 
dences of  interest  in  the  "American  Admiral" 
that  were  really  affecting.  Thus  one  day  a 
message  came  from  Lady  Roberts,  widow  of  the 
great  soldier,  Field  Marshal  Earl  Roberts,  say- 
ing that  she  was  desirous  of  meeting  the  "  Amer- 
ican Admiral."  I  was  very  glad  to  go  out  in 
the  country  and  spend  a  Sunday  afternoon  with 
her.  This  charming,  white-haired  old  lady  was 
very  feeble,  and  had  to  spend  most  of  her  time 
in  a  wheelchair.  But  her  mind  was  as  bright  as 
ever,  and  she  had  been  following  the  war  with 
the  closest  attention.  She  listened  with  the 
keenest  interest  as  I  told  her  all  about  the 
submarines,  and  she  asked  innumerable  ques- 
tions concerning  them.  She  was  particularly 
affected  when  she  spoke  about  the  part  the 
United  States  was  playing  in  the  war,  and  re- 
marked how  much  our  participation  would 
have  delighted  the  Field  Marshal. 

THE    KING    AS    A    HUMAN    BEING 

1HAVE  already  given  my  first  impressions 
of  Their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen,  and 
time  only  confirmed  them.  Neither  ever 
missed  an  opportunity  to  show  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  part  that  we  were  playing.  The 
zeal  with  which  the  King  entered  into  the 
celebration  of  our  Fourth  of  July  made  him 
very  popular  with  all  our  men.  He  even 
cultivated  a  taste  for  our  national  game. 
Certain  of  our  early  contingents  of  soldiers 
encamped  near  Windsor;  here  they  im- 
mediately laid  out  a  baseball  diamond  and 
daily  engaged  in  their  favorite  sport.  The 
royal  family  used  to  watch  our  men  at  their 
play,  became  interested  in  the  game  and  soon 
learned  to  follow  it.  The  Duke  of  Connaught 
and  the  Princess  Patricia,  his  daughter,  had 
learned  baseball  through  their  several  years' 
residence  in  Canada,  and  could  watch  a  match 
with  all  the  understanding  and  enthusiasm  of  an 
American  "fan."     As  our  sailors  and  soldiers 
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arrived  in  greater  numbers,  the  interesl  and 
friendliness  of  the  royal  family  increased.  One 
of  the  King's  mosl  delightful  traits  is  his  sense 
of  humor.    The  Queen  also  showed  a  greal 

fondness  for  stories  and  I  particularly  remember 
her  amusement  at  the  famous  remark  of  the 
Australians  perhaps  the  most  ferocious  com- 
batants on  the  Western  Front — about  the 
American  soldier,  "a  good  fighter,  but  a  little 
rough."  Of  all  the  anecdotes  connected  with 
our  men,  none  delighted  King  George  so  much 
as  those  concerning  our  colored  troops.  A 
whole  literature  of  Negro  yarns  spread  rapidly 
over  Europe;  most  of  them,  1  find,  have  long 
since  reached  the  United  States.  Indeed,  the 
most  lasting  impression  which  I  retain  of  the 
head  of  the  British  Empire  is  that  he  is  verv 
much  of  a  human  being.  He  loved  just 
about  the  same  things  which  the  normal  Amer- 
ican or  Englishman  loves — his  family,  his 
friends,  his  country,  a  good  story,  a  pleasant 
evening  with  congenial  associates.  And  he  had 
precisely  the  same  earnestness  about  the  war 
which  one  found  in  every  properly  constituted 
Briton  or  American;  the  victories  of  the  Allies 
exhilarated  King  George,  just  as  they  exhila- 
rated the  man  in  the  street,  and  their  defeats 
saddened  him  just  as  they  saddened  the  hum- 
blest citizen.  I  found  in  His  Majesty  that 
same  solemn  sense  of  comradeship  with  America 
which  1  found  in  the  English  civilians  who 
saluted  the  American  uniform  on  the  street. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  exceedingly  cordial 
relations  existing  between  the  two  navies  the 
Admiralty  proposed,  in  the  latter  part  of  May, 
that  1  should  assume  Admiral  Bayly's  com- 
mand for  several  days  while  he  took  a  little 
vacation  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland.  Admiral 
Bayly  was  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the 
British  forces  operating  on  the  Irish  coast. 
This  command  thus  included  far  more  than 
Oueenstown;  it  comprised  several  naval  sta- 
tions and  the  considerable  naval  forces  in  Irish 
waters.  Never  before,  so  I  was  informed,  had 
a  foreign  naval  officer  commanded  British 
naval  forces  in  time  of  war.  So  far  as  exercising 
any  control  over  sea  operations  was  concerned, 
this  invitation  was  not  particularly  important. 
Matters  were  running  smoothly  at  the  Queens- 
town  station;  Admiral  Bayly's  second  in  com- 
mand could  easily  have  kept  the  machine  in 
working  order;  it  was  hardly  likely,  in  the  few 
days  that  1  was  to  command,  that  any  changes 
in  policy  would  be  initiated.  The  British 
Admiralty  merely  took  this  way  of  showing  a 


greal  courteS)    to  the  American  Navy,  and  of 
emphasizing  to  the  world  the  excellent  relations 

thai  existed  between  the  two  services.  The 
act  was  intended  to  symbolize  the  fact  thai  the 

British  and  the  American  navies  were  really 
one  in  the  thoroughness  of  their  cooperation  in 
subduing  the  Prussian  menace.  Incidentally 
the  British  probably  hoped  that  the  publication 
of  this  news  in  the  German  press  would  not  be- 
without  effect  in  Germany.  On  May  27th. 
therefore.  1  went  to  Oueenstown,  and  hoisted 
my  flag  on  the  staff  in  front  of  Admiralty 
House.  I  had  some  hesitation  in  doing  this. 
for  American  Navy  regulations  stipulate  that 
an  Admiral's  flag  shall  be  raised  only  on  a  ship 
afloat,  but  Admiral  Bayly  was  insistent  that 
his  flag  should  come  down  and  that  mine  should 
go  up,  and  1  decided  that  this  technicality 
might  be  waived.  The  incident  aroused  great 
interest  in  England,  but  it  started  many 
queer  rumors  in  Oueenstown.  One  was  that 
Admiral  Bayly  and  I  had  quarreled — the 
British  Admiral,  strangely  enough,  having  de- 
parted in  high  dudgeon  and  left  me  serenely  in 
control.  Another  was  that  I  had  come  to 
Oueenstown,  seized  the  reins  out  of  Admiral 
Bayly's  hands,  thrown  him  out  of  the  country, 
and  taken  over  the  government  of  Ireland  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  which  had  now  de- 
termined to  free  the  island  from  British  op- 
pression! However,  in  a  few  days  Admiral 
Bayly  returned  and  all  went  on  as  before. 

HOSTILITY    IN    THE    SINN    FEIN 

DURING  the  nearly  two  years  which  the 
American  naval  forces  spent  in  Europe, 
only  one  element  in  the  populat  ion  showed  them 
any  hostility  or  even  unfriendliness.  At  the  mo- 
ment when  these  lines  are  being  written  a  dele- 
gation claiming  to  represent  the  "  Irish  Repub- 
lic" is  touring  the  United  States,  asking  Amer- 
icans to  extend  their  sympathy  and  contribute 
money  toward  the  realization  of  their  project. 
I  have  great  admiration  for  the  mass  of  the 
Irish  people,  and  from  the  best  elements  of 
these  people  the  American  sailors  received  only 
kindness.  1  have  therefore  hesitated  about 
telling  just  how  some  members  of  the  Sinn  Fein 
Party  treated  our  men.  But  it  seems  that  now, 
when  this  same  brotherhood  is  attempting  to 
stir  up  hatred  in  this  country  against  our 
Allies  in  the  war,  there  is  a  certain  pertinence 
in  informing  Americans  just  what  kind  of 
treatment  their  brave  sailors  met  with  at  Sinn 
Fein  hands  in  Ireland. 
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The  people  of  Queenstown  and  Cork,  as  al- 
ready described,  received  our  men  with  genuine 
Irish  cordiality.  Yet  in  a  few  weeks  evidence 
of  hostility  in  certain  quarters  became  appar- 
ent. The  fact  is  that  the  part  of  Ireland  in 
which  the  Americans  were  stationed  was  a 
headquarters  of  the  Sinn  Fein.  The  members 
of  this  organization  were  not  only  openly  dis- 
loyal; they  were  openly  pro-German.  They 
were  not  even  neutral — they  were  working  day 
and  night  for  a  German  victory;  in  their  mis- 
guided minds  a  German  victory  signified  an 
Irish  Republic.  It  was  no  secret  that  the  Sinn 
Feiners  were  sending  information  to  Germany 
and  constantly  laying  plots  to  interfere  with 
the  British  and  American  navies.  At  first  it 
might  be  supposed  that  the  large  number  of 
sailors — and  some  officers — of  Irish  extraction 
on  the  American  destroyers  would  tend  to  make 
things  easier  for  our  men.  Quite  the  contrary 
proved  to  be  the  case.  The  Sinn  Feiners  ap- 
parently believed  that  these  so-called  Irish- 
Americans  would  sympathize  with  their  cause; 
in  their  wildest  moments  they  even  hoped  that 
our  naval  forces  might  champion  it.  But  these 
splendid  sailors  were  Americans  before  they 
were  anything  else;  their  chief  ambition  was 
the  defeat  of  the  Hun  and  they  could  not  under- 
stand how  any  man  anywhere  could  have  any 
other  aim  in  life.  They  were  disgusted  at  the 
large  numbers  of  able  bodied  men  whom  they 
saw  on  the  streets,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  ask 
some  of  them  why  they  were  not  fighting  on  the 
Western  Front.  The  behavior  of  the  American 
sailors  was  good;  but  the  mere  fact  that  they 
did  not  openly  manifest  a  hatred  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  a  love  of  Germany  infuriated  the  Sinn 
Feiners.  And  the  eternal  woman  question  also 
played  its  part.  Our  men  had  much  more 
money  than  the  native  Irish  boys,  and  could 
entertain  the  girls  more  lavishly  at  the  movies 
and  ice-cream  stands.  The  men  of  our  fleet  and 
the  Irish  girls  became  excellent  friends;  the 
association,  from  our  point  of  view,  was  a  very 
wholesome  one,  for  the  moral  character  of  the 
Irish  girls  of  Queenstown  and  Cork — as  indeed, 
of  Irish  girls  everywhere — is  very  high,  and 
their  companionship  added  greatly  to  the  well- 
being  and  contentment  of  our  sailors,  not  a  few 
of  whom  indeed,  found  wives  among  these 
young  women.  But  when  the  Sinn  Fein  ele- 
ment saw  their  sweethearts  deserting  them  for 
the  American  boys  their  hitherto  suppressed 
anger  took  the  form  of  overt  acts. 

Occasionally  an  American  sailor  would  be 


brought  from  Cork  to  Queenstown  in  a  condi- 
tion that  demanded  pressing  medical  attention. 
When  he  regained  consciousness  hewould  relate 
how  he  had  suddenly  been  set  upon  by  half  a 
dozen  roughs  and  beaten  into  a  state  of  insensi- 
bility. Several  of  our  men  were  severely  injured 
in  this  way.  At  other  times  small  groups  were 
stoned  by  Sinn  Fein  sympathizers  and  there 
were  many  hostile  demonstrations  in  moving- 
picture  houses  and  theatres.  Even  more  fre- 
quently attacks  were  made,  not  upon  the  Amer- 
ican sailors,  but  upon  the  Irish  girls  who  accom- 
panied them.  These  chivalrous  pro-German 
agitatorswould  rush  up  and  attempt  to  tear  the 
girls  away  from  our  young  men ;  they  would  pull 
down  their  hair,  slap  them,  and  even  kick  them. 
Naturally  American  sailors  were  hardly  the 
type  to  tolerate  behavior  of  this  kind,  and  some 
bloody  battles  took  place.  This  hostility  was 
increased  by  one  very  regrettable  occurrence  in 
Queenstown.  An  American  sailor  was  prom- 
enading the  main  thoroughfare  with  an  Irish 
girl,  when  an  infuriated  Sinn  Feiner  rushed  up, 
began  to  abuse  his  former  sweetheart  in  vile 
language,  and  attempted  to  lay  hands  on  her. 
The  American  struck  this  hooligan  a  terrific 
blow;  he  fell  backward  and  struck  his  head  on 
the  curb.  The  fall  fractured  the  assailant's 
skull  and  in  a  few  hours  he  was  dead.  We 
handed  our  man  over  to  the  civil  authorities 
for  trial,  and  a  jury,  composed  entirely  of  Irish- 
men, acquitted  him.  The  action  of  this  jury 
in  itself  indicated  that  there  was  no  sympathy 
among  the  decent  Irish  element — which  con- 
stituted the  great  majority — for  this  sort  of 
tactics,  but  naturally  it  did  not  improve  re- 
lations between  our  men  and  the  Sinn  Fein. 
The  importance  of  another  incident  which  took 
place  at  the  cathedral  has  been  much  exagger- 
ated. It  is  true  that  a  priest  in  his  Sunday  ser- 
mon denounced  the  American  sailors  as  vandals 
and  betrayers  of  Irish  womanhood,  but  it  is  also 
true  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  that  section 
were  themselves  the  most  enraged  at  this  ab- 
surd proceeding.  A  number  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic officers  who  were  present  left  the  church  in 
a  body;  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
called  upon  Admiral  Bayly  and  apologized  for 
the  insult,  and  he  also  punished  the  offending 
priest  by  assigning  him  to  new  duties  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  American  ships. 

But  even  more  serious  trouble  was  brewing, 
for  our  officers  discovered  that  the  American 
sailors  were  making  elaborate  plans  to  pro- 
tect themselves.     Had  this  discovery  not  been 
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made  in  time,  something  like  an 


international 
incident  might  have  resulted.  Much  to  our 
regret,  therefore,  we  had  to  issue  an  order  that 
no  naval  men,  British  or  American,  under  the 
rank  of  Commander,  should  be  permitted  to  go 
to  Cork.  Ultimately  we  had  nearly  8,ooo 
American  men  at  this  station;  Oueenstown  it- 
self is  a  small  place  of  6,000  or  7,o(x),  so  it  is 
apparent  that  it  did  not  possess  the  facilities 
for  giving  such  a  large  number  of  men  those  re- 
laxations which  were  necessary  to  their  effi- 
ciency. We  established  a  club  in  Oueenstown, 
provided  moving  pictures  and  other  entertain- 
ments and  did  the  best  we  could  to  keep  our 
sailors  contented.  The  citizens  of  Cork  also 
keenly  regretted  our  action.  The  great  ma- 
jority had  formed  a  real  fondness  for  our  boys; 
and  they  regarded  it  as  a  great  humiliation  that 
the  rowdy  element  had  made  it  necessary  to 
keep  our  men  out  of  their  city.  Many  letters 
were  printed  in  the  Cork  newspapers  apologiz- 
ing to  the  Americans  and  calling  upon  the 
people  to  take  action  that  would  justify  us  in 
rescinding  our  order.  The  loss  to  Cork  trades- 
men was  great;  our  men  received  not  far  from 
$200,000  to  $300,000  a  month  in  pay;  the)'  were 
free  spenders  and  their  presence  in  the  neighbor- 
hood for  nearly  two  years  would  have  meant  a 
fortune  to  many  of  the  local  merchants.  Yet 
we  were  obliged  to  refuse  to  accede  to  the 
numerous  requests  that  the  American  sailors 
be  permitted  to  visit  this  city. 

A  committee  of  distinguished  citizens  of 
Cork,  led  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  came  to  Admir- 
alty House  to  plead  for  the  rescinding  of  this 
order.  Admiral  Bayly  cross-examined  them 
very  sharply.  It  appeared  that  the  men  who 
had  committed  these  offenses  against  American 
sailors  had  never  been  punished. 


Unless  written  guarantees  were  furnished 
that  there  would  be  no  hostile  demonstrations 

against  Americans,  Admiral  Bayly  refused  to 
withdraw  the  ban  and  I  fully  concurred  in  this 
decision.  Unfortunately  the  committee  could 
give  no  such  guarantee.  We  knew  very  well 
that  the  first  appearance  of  Americans  in  Cork 
would  be  the  signal  for  a  renewal  of  hostilities, 
and  the  temper  of  our  sailors  was  such  that  the 
most  deplorable  consequences  might  have 
resulted.  We  even  discovered  that  the  black- 
smiths on  the  U.S.S.  Melville  were  sur- 
reptitiously manufacturing  weapons  which  our 
men  could  conceal  on  their  persons  and  with 
which  they  proposed  to  sally  forth  and  do 
battle  with  the  Sinn  Fein!  So  for  the  whole 
period  of  our  stay  in  Queenstown  our  sailors 
were  compelled  to  keep  away  from  the  danger- 
ous city.  But  the  situation  was  not  without 
its  humorous  aspects.  Thus  the  pretty  girls 
of  Cork,  finding  that  the  Americans  could  not 
come  to  them,  decided  to  come  to  the  Amer- 
icans; every  afternoon  a  trainload  would  arrive 
at  the  Queenstown  station,  where  our  sailors 
would  greet  them,  give  them  a  splendid  time, 
and  then,  in  the  evening,  escort  them  to  the 
station  and  send  a  happy  crowd  on  their  way 
home. 

But  the  Sinn  Feiners  interfered  with  us  in  much 
more  serious  ways  than  this.  They  were  doing 
everything  in  their  power  to  help  Germany. 
With  their  assistance  German  agents  and  Ger- 
man spies  were  landed  in  Ireland.  At  one  time 
the  situation  became  so  dangerous  that  I  had  to 
take  experienced  officers  whose  services  could 
ill  be  spared  from  our  destroyers  and  assign 
them  to  our  outlying  air  stations  in  Ireland. 
This,  of  course,  proportionately  weakened  our 
fleet  and  did  its  part  in  prolonging  the  war. 
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In  the  December  number  Admiral  Sims  will  describe 
the  activities  of  American  destroyers  in  European 
waters  and  the  operation  of  the  convoys 
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THE  series  of  assaults  with  which  the 
Germans  rolled  back  the  lines  of  the 
Allies  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer  of  1918 — the  Somme  of- 
fensive, March  21st  to  April  5th; 
the  Lys  offensive,  April  9th  to  26th;  the  Aisne 
offensive,  May  27th  to  June  4th;  the  Mont- 
didier-Noyon  offensive,  June  9th  to  13th;  and 
the  Champagne-Marne  offensive,  July  15th  to 
1 8th — brought  to  its  most  acute  phase  the 
much-debated  question  as  to  what  disposition 
should  be  made  of  American  troops. 

As  the  Allies  saw  their  armies  swept  back 
before  these  offensives — particularly  the  first 
three,  that  on  the  Somme,  that  on  the  Lys,  and 
that  on  the  Aisne,  all  crowned  with  such  amaz- 
ing success  for  the  enemy — they  realized  that 
their  doom  was  at  hand  unless  reinforcements 
were  quickly  had.  The  last  available  man- 
power of  both  England  and  France  had  been 
sent  into  the  battle-line.  America  was  the  only 
reservoir  of  strength  left  to  the  Allies. 

The  arguments  advanced  by  the  British  and 
the  French  commanders  and  their  respective 
staffs,  that  the  British,  the  French,  and  the  Ital- 
ian premiers,  that  both  the  British  and  French 
ambassadors  at  Washington — the  arguments 
that  all  those  used  to  justify  their  united  and 
long-continued  effort  to  have  American  soldiers 
used  as  replacement  troops  for  the  Allied 
armies  were  based  on  the  one  fact  that  the 
military  man-power  of  the  Allied  nations  had 
been  drained  dry.  It  was  stated  and  restated, 
in  conversation,  in  conference,  in  council,  that 
the  strength  of  the  Allied  armies  had  reached 
its  apogee  in  191 7,  and  that  from  thenceforth 
it  was  on  the  wane  unless  reinforced  from  the 
United  States. 

As  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  these  state- 
ments we  need  only  follow  the  constant  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Allied  governments  to  have 


American  troops  absorbed  into  their  respective 
armies;  we  need  only  follow  the  succession  of 
requests  from  the  Allied  commanders,  through- 
out the  campaign  of  19 18,  for  American  divisions 
to  bolster  up  this,  that,  or  the  other  part  of  the 
line,  requests  that,  at  one  time,  scattered  Amer- 
ican troops  from  Switzerland  to  the  North  Sea; 
we  need  only  follow  the  constant  postponement 
of  the  organization  of  American  divisions  into 
an  American   army. 

If  any  additional  evidence  as  to  the  depleted 
strength  of  the  Allies  is  needed,  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  during  March,  April,  May.  and 
June,  1918,  the  meetings  of  the  Supreme  War 
Council  were  given  up  almost  entirely  to  the 
discussion  of  the  utilization  of  American  troops. 

At  the  meeting  that  was  held  toward  the  end 
of  March,  when  the  Somme  offensive  was  at  its 
height,  it  was  stated  that,  should  the  battle 
extend,  as  in  all  likelihood  it  would,  to  other 
sectors  of  the  line,  the  Allied  armies,  because 
of  a  lack  of  effectives,  would  soon  be  placed  in  a 
serious  situation;  that  the  British  and  French 
armies  could  not  be  maintained  at  their  needed 
strength  unless  the  American  Government 
should  permit  the  temporary  service  of  Ameri- 
can units  in  Allied  army  corps  and  divisions. 
It  was  emphasized  that  these  reinforcements 
must  be  obtained  from  other  units  than  those 
American  divisions  which  were  then  operating 
with  the  French. 

At  the  conference  held  at  Versailles  on  June 
1st  and  2nd  General  Foch  outlined  the  situ- 
ation, as  it  then  existed,  as  one  of  the  utmost 
gravity.  He  pointed  out  that  the  enemy  in 
France  had  a  heavy  numerical  superiority', 
200  German  divisions  opposing  162  Allied 
divisions;  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  the 
British  or  French  increasing  the  number  of  their 
divisions;  and  that  there  was  great  danger  of 
the  war  being  lost  unless  the  numerical  inferi- 
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ority  of  the  Allies  could  be  remedied  as  rapidly 
as  possible  by  the  coming  of  American  troops. 
Looking  to  the  future  he  urged  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  foresee  ultimate  victory  in  the  war 
unless  America  was  able  to  provide  such  an 
army  as  would  enable  the  Allies  ultimately  to 
establish  numerical  superiority.  Lloyd-George, 
Clemenceau,  and  Orlando  stated  that  they  were 
satisfied  that  Foch  was  not  overestimating  the 
gravity  of  the  situation. 

That  was  the  critical  condition  of  the  Allied 
cause  during  the  first  half  of  1918;  and  we  must 
keep  that  condition  in  mind  when  we  judge  the 
insistence  of  the  Allied  commanders  and  the 
Allied  premiers  that  the  American  troops 
should  be  used  to  strengthen  the  armies  of 
Great  Britain;  France,  and  Italy,  rather  than 
that  they  be  brought  together  to  form  an  Amer- 
ican army.  Moreover,  we  must  keep  that 
condition  in  mind  when  we  judge  the  appalling 
difficulty  of  Pershing's  task. 

Here  is  a  little  sidelight  on  the  situation. 
It  was  at  one  of  the  many  conferences  at  which 
the  disposal  of  American  troops  was  discussed. 
The  question  of  the  formation  of  an  American 
army  was  not  then  under  debate — it  had  been 
agreed  that  an  American  army  should  be 
formed  as  soon  as  the  crisis  permitted — the 
question  was  the  number  of  Americans  that 
Pershing  ought  to  have  to  build  up  an  adequate 
Service  of  Supply.  There  was  considerable 
opposition  to  the  American  commander's 
estimate.  "  I  will  not  give  up  our  plans  for  the 
American  Service  of  Supply,"  Pershing  said. 
"  If  the  British  are  beaten,  and  if  the  French  are 
beaten,  and  we  have  no  Service  of  Supply  built 
up,  what  will  become  of  the  American  Army? 
What  will  become  of  the  Allied  cause?" 

THE    ENORMITY    OF    THE    TASK 

1HAVE  said  that  Pershing's  task  of  bringing 
together  an  American  army  was  one  of  appall- 
ing difficulty.  The  usual  problems  that  con- 
front the  commander  of  the  military  forces  of 
a  nation  at  war — the  problems  of  training, 
organization,  transportation,  supply,  battle 
plans,  replacements,  hospital  evacuation — 
are  in  themselves  so  big  that  they  make  the 
successful  commander  a  man  rare  among  men, 
a  man  who  almost  invariably  is  found  only  after 
the  test  of  war  has  winnowed  the  chaff  from  the 
wheat.  The  tasks  of  the  Allied  commanders 
were  limited  (if  one  can  use  that  word)  to  the 
solution  of  these  problems.  The  task  of  the 
American  commander,  however,  not  only  in- 


volved the  solution  of  these  problems,  but  it 
was  also  complicated  with  other  factors  of  the 
most  difficult  and  delicate  nature  Sweeping 
assertions  are  usually  dangerous,  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  commander  of  the  military 
forces  of  no  nation,  either  big  or  small,  had  ever 
been  confronted  with  a  task  similar  to  that  of 
Pershing's. 

Let  us  consider  these  "other  factors."  I  hey 
may  be  divided  into  three  groups,  all,  however, 
interrelated.  First,  the  quick,  critical  pressure 
of  events.  Second,  the  tremendous  pressure 
of  Allied  official  opinion  and  of  Allied  official 
action.  Third,  Pershing's  realization  that  he- 
was  dependent  upon  British  shipping  for  the 
transportation  from  America  to  France  of  a 
large  part  of  his  army;  his  almost  complete 
dependence  upon  France  for  artillery,  artillery 
ammunition,  and  airplanes;  his  complete  de- 
pendence upon  France  for  the  use  of  ports, 
for  the  use  of  railroads,  for  the  use  of  barracks, 
training  grounds,  warehouse  space,  for  the  use 
of  those  many  things  which  were  inseparably 
linked  up  with  the  fact  that  his  soldiers  were  on 
the  soil  of  France. 

We  will  take  these  three  factors  up  seoa- 
rately. 

First,  the  pressure  of  events: 

As  was  told  in  the  September  number  of  the 
World's  Work,  General  Pershing,  in  consulta- 
tion with  his  staff,  had  come  to  the  conclusion, 
by  the  end  of  July,  1 9 1 7,  that  Lorraine  should  be 
the  field  of  operations  of  the  American  Army, 
the  objectives  being  the  valuable  mines  and 
the  vital  railroad  communications  in  the  region 
of  Metz,  possibly  even  the  fortress  itself.  This 
decision  had  been  submitted  at  a  conference  of 
the  Allied  commanders,  and  by  them  approved. 
Also,  it  had  been  decided  by  General  Pershing 
and  his  staff  that  the  first  operation  of  the 
American  Army  should  be  an  attack  on  the  St. 
Mihiel  salient.  This  decision  was  made  in 
September,  1917.  In  preparation  for  thi-. 
operation  it  was  planned  that  as  soon  as  one  of 
our  divisions  was  fully  prepared  to  enter  the 
line,  it  would  be  placed  on  the  St.  Mihiel  front; 
that  as  soon  as  the  next  division  was  prepared, 
it  would  be  placed  beside  the  first  division  on 
the  St.  Mihiel  front;  and  so  on  with  succeeding 
divisions,  thus  building  up  a  distinct  American 
sector  on  the  battle  front. 

Toward  the  end  of  191 7,  General  Petain, 
the  French  Commander-in-Chief,  stated  to 
General  Pershing  that  in  order  to  withstand 
the  tremendous  drive,  or  series  of  drives,  that 
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THE  series  of  assaults  with  which  the 
Germans  rolled  back  the  lines  of  the 
Allies  during  the  spring  and  early 
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the  Lys  offensive,  April  9th  to  26th;  the  Aisne 
offensive,  May  27th  to  June  4th;  the  Mont- 
didier-Xoyon  offensive,  June  9th  to  13th;  and 
the  Champagne-Marne  offensive,  July  15th  to 
1 8th — brought  to  its  most  acute  phase  the 
much-debated  question  as  to  what  disposition 
should  be  made  of  American  troops. 

As  the  Allies  saw  their  armies  swept  back 
before  these  offensives — particularly  the  first 
three,  that  on  the  Somme,  that  on  the  Lys,  and 
that  on  the  Aisne,  all  crowned  with  such  amaz- 
ing success  for  the  enemy — they  realized  that 
their  doom  was  at  hand  unless  reinforcements 
were  quickly  had.  The  last  available  man- 
power of  both  England  and  France  had  been 
sent  into  the  battle-line.  America  was  the  only 
reservoir  of  strength  left  to  the  Allies. 

The  arguments  advanced  by  the  British  and 
the  French  commanders  and  their  respective 
staffs,  that  the  British,  the  French,  and  the  Ital- 
ian premiers,  that  both  the  British  and  French 
ambassadors  at  Washington — the  arguments 
that  all  those  used  to  justify  their  united  and 
long-continued  effort  to  have  American  soldiers 
used  as  replacement  troops  for  the  Allied 
armies  were  based  on  the  one  fact  that  the 
military  man-power  of  the  Allied  nations  had 
been  drained  dry.  It  was  stated  and  restated, 
in  conversation,  in  conference,  in  council,  that 
the  strength  of  the  Allied  armies  had  reached 
its  apogee  in  1917,  and  that  from  thenceforth 
it  was  on  the  wane  unless  reinforced  from  the 
United  States. 

As  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  these  state- 
ments we  need  only  follow  the  constant  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Allied  governments  to  have 


American  troops  absorbed  into  their  respective 
armies;  we  need  only  follow  the  succession  of 
requests  from  the  Allied  commanders,  through- 
out the  campaign  of  19 18,  for  American  divisions 
to  bolster  up  this,  that,  or  the  other  part  of  the 
line,  requests  that,  at  one  time,  scattered  Amer- 
ican troops  from  Switzerland  to  the  North  Sea; 
we  need  only  follow  the  constant  postponement 
of  the  organization  of  American  divisions  into 
an  American   army. 

If  any  additional  evidence  as  to  the  depleted 
strength  of  the  Allies  is  needed,  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  during  March,  April,  May,  and 
June,  1918,  the  meetings  of  the  Supreme  \\  ar 
Council  were  given  up  almost  entirely  to  the 
discussion  of  the  utilization  of  American  troops. 

At  the  meeting  that  was  held  toward  the  end 
of  March,  when  the  Somme  offensive  was  at  its 
height,  it  was  stated  that,  should  the  battle 
extend,  as  in  all  likelihood  it  would,  to  other 
sectors  of  the  line,  the  Allied  armies,  because 
of  a  lack  of  effectives,  would  soon  be  placed  in  a 
serious  situation;  that  the  British  and  French 
armies  could  not  be  maintained  at  their  needed 
strength  unless  the  American  Government 
should  permit  the  temporary  service  of  Ameri- 
can units  in  Allied  army  corps  and  divisions. 
It  was  emphasized  that  these  reinforcements 
must  be  obtained  from  other  units  than  those 
American  divisions  which  were  then  operating 
with  the  French. 

At  the  conference  held  at  Versailles  on  June 
1  st  and  2nd  General  Foch  outlined  the  situ- 
ation, as  it  then  existed,  as  one  of  the  utmost 
gravity.  He  pointed  out  that  the  enemy  in 
France  had  a  heavy  numerical  superiority, 
200  German  divisions  opposing  162  Allied 
divisions;  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  the 
British  or  French  increasing  the  number  of  their 
divisions;  and  that  there  was  great  danger  of 
the  war  being  lost  unless  the  numerical  inferi- 
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ority  of  the  Allies  could  be  remedied  as  rapidl) 
as  possible  by  the  coming  of  American  troops. 

Looking  to  the  future  he  urged  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  foresee  ultimate  victory  in  the  war 
unless  America  was  able  to  provide  such  an 
army  as  would  enable  the  Allies  ultimately  to 
establish  numerical  superiority.  Lloyd-George, 
Clemenceau,  and  Orlando  stated  that  they  were 
satisfied  that  Foch  was  not  overestimating  the 
gravity  of  the  situation. 

That  was  the  critical  condition  of  the  Allied 
cause  during  the  first  half  of  1918;  and  we  must 
keep  that  condition  in  mind  when  we  judge  the 
insistence  of  the  Allied  commanders  and  the 
Allied  premiers  that  the  American  troops 
should  be  used  to  strengthen  the  armies  of 
Great  Britain;  France,  and  Italy,  rather  than 
that  they  be  brought  together  to  form  an  Amer- 
ican army.  Moreover,  we  must  keep  that 
condition  in  mind  when  we  judge  the  appalling 
difficulty  of  Pershing's  task. 

Here  is  a  little  sidelight  on  the  situation. 
It  was  at  one  of  the  many  conferences  at  which 
the  disposal  of  American  troops  was  discussed. 
The  question  of  the  formation  of  an  American 
army  was  not  then  under  debate — it  had  been 
agreed  that  an  American  army  should  be 
formed  as  soon  as  the  crisis  permitted — the 
question  was  the  number  of  Americans  that 
Pershing  ought  to  have  to  build  up  an  adequate 
Service  of  Supply.  There  was  considerable 
opposition  to  the  American  commander's 
estimate.  "  I  will  not  give  up  our  plans  for  the 
American  Service  of  Supply,"  Pershing  said. 
"  If  the  British  are  beaten,  and  if  the  French  are 
beaten,  and  we  have  no  Service  of  Supply  built 
up,  what  will  become  of  the  American  Army? 
What  will  become  of  the  Allied  cause?" 

THE    ENORMITY    OF   THE   TASK 

1HAVE  said  that  Pershing's  task  of  bringing 
together  an  American  army  was  one  of  appall- 
ing difficult)'.  The  usual  problems  that  con- 
front the  commander  of  the  military  forces  of 
a  nation  at  war — the  problems  of  training, 
organization,  transportation,  supply,  battle 
plans,  replacements,  hospital  evacuation — ■ 
are  in  themselves  so  big  that  they  make  the 
successful  commander  a  man  rare  among  men, 
a  man  who  almost  invariably  is  found  only  after 
the  test  of  war  has  winnowed  the  chaff  from  the 
wheat.  The  tasks  of  the  Allied  commanders 
were  limited  (if  one  can  use  that  word)  to  the 
solution  of  these  problems.  The  task  of  the 
American  commander,  however,  not  only  in- 


volved the  solution  of  these  problems,  but  it 
was  also  complicated  with  other  factors  of  the 
most  difficult  and  delicate  nature.  Sweeping 
assertions  are  usually  dangerous,  but  it  is  ;afe 
to  say  that  the  commander  of  the  military 
forces  of  no  nation,  either  big  or  small,  had  ever 
been  confronted  with  a  task  similar  to  that  of 
Pershing's. 

Let  us  consider  these  "other  factors."  They 
may  be  divided  into  three  groups,  all,  however, 
interrelated.  First,  the  quick,  critical  pressure 
of  events.  Second,  the  tremendous  pressure 
of  Allied  official  opinion  and  of  Allied  official 
action.  Third,  Pershing's  realization  that  he 
was  dependent  upon  British  shipping  for  the 
transportation  from  America  to  France  of  a 
large  part  of  his  army;  his  almost  complete 
dependence  upon  France  for  artillery,  artillery 
ammunition,  and  airplanes;  his  complete  de- 
pendence upon  France  for  the  use  of  ports, 
for  the  use  of  railroads,  for  the  use  of  barracks, 
training  grounds,  warehouse  space,  for  the  use 
of  those  many  things  which  were  inseparably 
linked  up  with  the  fact  that  his  soldiers  were  on 
the  soil  of  France. 

We  will  take  these  three  factors  up  seoa- 
rately. 

First,  the  pressure  of  events: 

As  was  told  in  the  September  number  of  the 
World's  Work,  General  Pershing,  in  consulta- 
tion with  his  staff,  had  come  to  the  conclusion, 
by  the  end  of  J  uly ,  1917,  that  Lorraine  should  be 
the  field  of  operations  of  the  American  Army, 
the  objectives  being  the  valuable  mines  and 
the  vital  railroad  communications  in  the  region 
of  Metz,  possibly  even  the  fortress  itself.  This 
decision  had  been  submitted  at  a  conference  of 
the  Allied  commanders,  and  by  them  approved. 
Also,  it  had  been  decided  by  General  Pershing 
and  his  staff  that  the  first  operation  of  the 
American  Army  should  be  an  attack  on  the  St. 
Mihiel  salient.  This  decision  was  made  in 
September,  191 7.  In  preparation  for  thi^ 
operation  it  was  planned  that  as  soon  as  one  of 
our  divisions  was  fully  prepared  to  enter  the 
line,  it  would  be  placed  on  the  St.  Mihiel  front; 
that  as  soon  as  the  next  division  was  prepared, 
it  would  be  placed  beside  the  first  division  on 
the  St.  Mihiel  front;  and  so  on  with  succeeding 
divisions,  thus  building  up  a  distinct  American 
sector  on  the  battle  front. 

Toward  the  end  of  1917,  General  Petain. 
the  French  Commander-in-Chief,  stated  to 
General  Pershing  that  in  order  to  withstand 
the  tremendous  drive,  or  series  of  drives,  that 
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3rd  Division  came  up  it  was  spread  out  among 
the  French  forces.  When  the  emergency 
was  over,  when  the  Germans  had  been  definite- 
ly checked,  an  effort  was  made  to  gather  the 
3rd  Division  together  again,  but  the  con- 
centration of  the  division  was  not  completed 
until  a  month  later.  The  3rd  Division  then 
held  the  line  from  Chateau-Thierry  eastward. 

Having  let  the  French  have  the  2nd  Divi- 
sion— one  that  Pershing  had  intended  to  place 
beside  the  26th  Division,  thus  taking  a  step, 
though  a  small  one,  toward  the  formation  of 
an  American  army — Pershing  decided  to  put 
the  5th  Division  beside  the  26th  in  the  Toul  sec- 
tor that  the  latter  was  then  occupying.  But  on 
May  29th — the  same  day  that  they  suddenly 
asked  that  the  3rd  Division  be  sent  to  Chateau- 
Thierry — the  French  asked  that  the  5th 
Division  be  sent  to  the  Vosges.  The  French 
urged  that  they  believed  the  line  there  in  dan- 
ger, and  Pershing  accordingly  gave  them  an- 
other one  of  his  divisions. 

The  32nd  Division  was  sent  from  the 
United  States  as  a  replacement  division.  When 
it  reached  France  there  was  urgent  need  of  its 
men  to  fill  out  combat  divisions,  to  supply 
workers  in  the  Service  of  Supply.  These  two 
drains  greatly  depleted  its  ranks.  Every  effort, 
however,  was  made  to  put  this  division  in 
condition  to  go  to  the  front.  On  May  21st  it 
entered  the  line  near  Belfort.  Two  months 
later  it  was  moved  to  Chateau-Thierry.  This 
replacement  unit  had  become  a  combat 
division  and  the  stress  upon  the  American 
forces  was  so  great  that  it  remained  a  combat 
division  to  the  end. 

Meanwhile,  American  divisions  had  been 
landed  in  the  north  of  France.  Under  a  series 
of  agreements,  of  which  more  will  be  said  later, 
these  divisions  had  been  transported  by  the 
British  on  the  understanding  that  they  were  to 
be  trained  behind  the  British  lines  and  to  be 
used  in  battle  should  an  emergency  demand  it. 
The  first  agreement  provided  for  the  trans- 
portation of  six  divisions.  In  all,  ten  divisions 
were  brought  to  France  under  these  terms.  As 
a  result  of  the  big  salients  that  the  enemy's 
offensives  had  made,  the  French  front  was  con- 
siderably extended. 

FAR-SIGHTED    PREPARATIONS 

ON  JUNE  2nd  Foch  urged  upon  Pershing 
the  necessity  of  moving  some  of  the 
American  divisions  from  behind  the  British 
lines  to  the  French  front.     Pershing  approved 


of  this.  The  next  day  the  American,  French, 
and  British  held  a  conference.  It  was  decided 
that  five  divisions  should  be  shifted.  The 
82nd  Division  was  sent  to  the  vicinity  of  Toul; 
the  4th  and  28th  to  Meaux  and  Chateau- 
Thierry;  the  77th  to  Lorraine,  relieving  the 
42nd,  and  the  35th  to  the  Vosges. 

The  serious  threat  at  Paris  by  the  Aisne 
offensive  of  May  27th  to  June  4th  resulted, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  in  a  number  of  American 
divisions  being  brought  together  at  Chateau- 
Thierry.  On  June  6th,  as  the  result  of  Per- 
shing's insistence,  Petain  agreed  that  an 
American  corps  sector  should  be  organized  in 
this  district.  The  I,  the  II,  the  III,  and  the 
IV  Corps  Headquarters  had  meanwhile  been 
organized,  one  after  the  other,  so  that  they 
would  be  prepared  to  take  command  when  the 
various  American  corps  were  formed.  As  yet 
these  corps  headquarters  had  had  nothing  to 
command.  Pershing  now  ordered  the  I  Corps 
Headquarters  to  Chateau-Thierry  to  be 
ready  to  take  command  when  the  French 
turned  this  sub-sector  over.  Pershing  still 
believed,  as  he  had  believed  and  urged  from 
the  beginning,  that  the  Woevre  was  the  field 
where  the  big  American  effort  should  be  made. 
He  accordingly  put  the  IV  Corps  Head- 
quarters in  the  vicinity  of  Toul,  though  at  the 
time  it  had  nothing  to  command.  It  was  only 
another  instance  of  Pershing's  far-sighted  pre- 
paration for  the  working  out  of  his  plans. 

FRENCH    DETERMINATION 

ON  THE  morning  of  June  9th  the  Germans 
began  the  Montdidier-Novon  offensive. 
Here  are  two  incidents  which  give  us  a  vivid 
impression  of  the  feeling  that  then  prevailed  in 
France.  Several  hours  after  the  enemy  had 
begun  this  third  advance  Pershing  called  on 
Clemenceau.  The  latter  said  that  the  French 
would  do  all  in  their  power  to  save  Paris, 
but  that  if  the  Germans  should  take  it  the 
French  would  fight  on  to  the  bitter  end.  Later 
in  the  day  Pershing  saw  Foch  at  his  head- 
quarters at  Bombon.  Foch  said  that  if  the 
Germans  continued  to  advance,  the  French 
would  do  all  in  their  power  to  hinder  their 
progress;  but  that  if  Paris  should  fall  the 
French  would  still  continue  on  with  the  war. 

By  June  13th  this  fourth  offensive  that  the 
Germans  had  launched  since  the  opening  of  the 
1918  campaign  had  been  definitely  checked. 
Compared  with  the  startling  successes  of  the 
three  others  this  fourth  offensive  was  abortive. 
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On  June  2<Sth  it  was  suggested  that  in- 
stead  of  organizing  an  American  corps  in  the 
Chateau- Thierry  district  the  26th  Division 
(in  order  to  meet  the  threat  on  Paris.  Pershing 
had  meanwhile  consented  to  this  division  being 
shifted  from  the  Toul  to  the  Chateau-Thierry 
region) — the  26th  Division  be  sent  to  Picardy 
and  that  subsequently  the  42nd  be  placed  in 
the  line  beside  it. 

Pershing  rejected  this  proposal.  In  his 
judgment  there  was  no  emergency  that  made 
this  movement  necessary;  and  it  meant  a 
continuation  of  the  practice  of  scattering 
American  troops  from  one  end  of  the  battle 
line  to  the  other. 

Pershing's  long-continued  effort  bore  its 
first  fruit  on  July  4th.  On  that  day  the 
I  Corps  Headquarters  took  over  the  tactical 
command  of  the  Chateau-Thierry  sector 
occupied  by  the  American  26th  Division  and 
the  French  167th  Division. 

There  were  now  more  than  900,000  American 
soldiers  in  France.  There  were  eight  American 
divisions  in  the  front  line.  Just  one  American 
division  was  under  the  command  of  an  Amer- 
ican corps  headquarters. 

On  July  10th  Pershing  again  went  to  see 
Foch.  He  again  urged  that  American  divisions 
be  brought  together.  He  again  urged  that  the 
St.  Mihiel  region  was  the  place  where  this 
American  army  should  be  formed.  Foch 
expressed  his  approval  of  the  idea  that  an 
American  army  should  be  formed,  but  objected 
to  the  St.  Mihiel  region.  Pershing  said  that 
he  would  then  be  willing  to  have  available 
American  divisions  put  beside  the  26th  Division 
in  the  Chateau-Thierry  sector.  Foch  approved 
of  this  idea,  but  no  definite  action  was  taken. 

On  July  15th  the  Germans  launched 
what  proved  to  be  their  last  offensive  in  the 
war.  This  offensive  was  hurled  against  the 
Allied  lines  in  Champagne  and  on  the  east 
face  of  the  Marne  salient.  The  Allied  line  held 
against  savage  attacks — it  held  for  three  days. 
Then,  on  July  18th,  the  Allies  began  their 
great  counter-attack.  Two  American  divisions, 
the  1  st  and  the  2nd,  and  one  French  division, 
the  Moroccan,  were  the  troops  selected  by  the 
French  High  Command  to  be  thrown  against 
the  most  critical  part  of  the  enemy's  line.  Ten 
other  French  divisions  participated  in  the 
initial  movement  of  this  counter-offensive. 
That  day  marked  the  turn  in  the  tide.  The 
enemy  was  forced  back.  Six  additional  Amer- 
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ican  divisions,  the  jrd,  the  jih.  the  20th,  the 
28th,  the  jand,  and  the  42nd,  were  thrown  into 

the  action.  I  wo  weeks  of  bitter  fighting  and 
the  Marne  salient  had  been  wiped  out.  It  was 
the  first  bright  rift  in  the  black  clouds  that 
had  been  massing  over  the  Allied  cause  for 
more  than  two  years. 

Three  days  after  the  counter-offensive  had 
been  launched,  when  that  operation  had  shown 
beyond  argument  that  the  enemy  could  be 
driven  back  by  vigorous  pounding,  Pershing 
again  went  to  see  Petain.  He  told  the  latter 
that  the  formation  of  an  American  army  should 
no  longer  be  postponed  and  that  he  intended  to 
take  command  of  it  in  person.  It  was 
understood  that  a  number  of  the  American 
divisions  then  in  the  Chateau- 1  hierrv  district 
should  be  added  to  the  26th  Division  which, 
with  a  French  division,  then  formed  the 
American  I  Corps.  Nor  was  the  forma- 
tion of  an  American  army  in  the  St.  Mihiel 
region,  with  a  view  to  operations  there  in 
the  near  future,  forgotten.  It  was  under- 
stood that,  as  the  emergency  permitted, 
American  divisions  would  be  sent  to  the  St. 
.Mihiel  region  and  an  American  sector  created. 
These  plans  received  the  approval  of  Foch 
when  Petain  and  Pershing  discussed  them  with 
him  later  in  the  same  day. 

A  conference  of  commanders-in-chief  met 
on  July  24th  at  Foch's  Headquarters  at 
Bombon.  It  was  decided  that  the  Allies 
should  take  the  offensive,  that  they  should 
continue  the  tactics  that  were  being  successfully 
used  in  the  Marne  salient.  Needless  to  say,  Per- 
shing concurred  in  this  decision.  From  the 
very  beginning  he  had  believed  that  a  strong. 
united  offensive  was  the  only  way  to  win  the 
war.  As  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  an  army 
that  landed  in  France  one  division  strong  and 
that  grew  with  discouraging  slowness  Per- 
shing had  not  been  in  a  position  to  urge  an 
offensive.  His  faith  in  it,  however,  was  shown 
by  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  adverse  argument 
by  both  British  and  French,  he  had  insisted 
upon  training  his  men  for  a  war  of  movement, 
for  a  war  in  which  open  fighting  would  be  the 
determining  factor.  But  now  that  he  was  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  an  army  of  a  million 
men,  now  that  the  American  soldier  had  proved 
in  the  crucial  analysis  of  battle  all  that  Per- 
shing had  said  of  him,  in  conference  and  con- 
versation. Pershing  could  urge  a  strong  Allied 
offensive 
be  concluded  in  the  December  number 
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EIGHT  hundred  thousand  people  visit 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  New  York  City  every 
year.  What  is  there  in  that  great 
.  building  to  attract  so  many  visitors? 
Who  owns  the  land  and  the  building  and  the 
collections?  Who  pays  the  running  expenses 
of  the  enterprise?  And  who  finances  the  ex- 
peditions that  go  out  from  its  walls  to  all  parts 
of  the  world  to  gather  specimens  and  scientific 
data  for  the  benefit  of  the  visiting  public  and 
the  increase  of  human  knowledge?  What 
fountain  head  of  energy  keeps  the  activities 
running  in  the  exhibition  halls,  workshops, 
laboratories,  research  and  administration  offices, 
and  storage  rooms  which  fill  every  available 
cubic  foot  of  the  great  structure? 

From  its  organization  fifty  years  ago  by  a 
group  of  public  spirited  New  Yorkers  compris- 
ing, among  others,  such  men  as  John  David 
W;olfe,  Robert  L.  Stuart,  Morris  K.  Jesup, 
W'ilham  A.  Haines,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  A.  G. 


Phelps  Dodge,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  father 
of  the  former  President,  and  Joseph  H.  Choate, 
the  American  Museum  has  striven  to  secure 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  the  very  best  speci- 
mens and  collections  that  could  be  obtained 
anywhere  in  the  world.  A  start  had  to  be 
made  through  buying  what  was  available, 
and  by  arrangement  with  the  Commission- 
ers of  Central  *Park  two  floors  of  the  old 
Arsenal  Building  in  the  Park  were  remodele:! 
and  provided  with  cases  for  the  reception  of 
a  brave  nucleus  of  the  American  Museum  of 
to-day.  In  April,  1871,  the  exhibition  halls 
were  thrown  open  to  the  public  and  the  new 
enterprise  met  with  instant  popular  favor. 

The  brilliant  mind  of  Mr.  Choate  conceived 
the  idea,  suggested  in  part  by  the  arrangement 
obtaining  at  the  Agassiz  Museum  at  Cambridge. 
Mass.,  that  the  collections  should  be  furnished 
through  and  remain  the  property  of  private 
individuals,  while  the  city  should  have  a  vital 
interest  in  the  enterprise  by  providing  and  own- 


MOUNTING    MAMMALS    AT   THE    MUSEUM 

Showing    how    the    body    is    reconstructed    accurately    by 
following  models,  photographs,  drawings,  and  measurements 
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PENGUIN  AND  DUCK  HAWK  GROUPS 

Above,    Penguins  on  the  Island  of  South  Georgia.     Below,  a  scene  from  the  Pali- 
sades of  New  Jersey  across  the  Hudson  from  the  northern  part  of  New  York  City 
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SEABIRDS    AND    THE    AMERICAN    EGRET 

Above  is  a  scene  representing  a  bit  of  the  coast  of  Virginia, 
and  below  a  group  of  egrets  represented  as  in  South  Carolina 


Painted  under  the  direction  of  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn  by  Charles  R.  Knight  ©  Museum  of  Natural  History 

PAINTINGS  OF  LIFE  IN  THE  PLEISTOCENE  PERIOD 

The  upper  picture  is  of  mammoths  in  the  region  of  the  Somme,  France,  at  the  close  of  the  Glacial 
Epoch.  In  the  centre  is  the  wooly  rhinoceros,  in  a  midwinter  scene  of  the  same  age.  Below 
nre  mastodons  and  royal  bison  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  during  a  Glacial  Epoch  summer 


A  CORNER  OF  THE  NEW  AFRICAN  HALL 

A  scale  model  of  the  proposed  African  Hall,  with  models  in 
place  demonstrating  how  it  is  proposed  to  show  the  exhibits 


LION  AND  CAPE  BUFFALO 


A  study  model  in  clay  by  Carl  E.  Akeley  for  a  group  to  be  placed  in  the  new 
African    Hall.     With   this  as  a  model  the  two  animals  will  be  mounted 


THE    WHARF    PILE    GROUP 

An  exhibit  in  the  Department  of  Invertebrate  Zoology  repre- 
senting the  life  around  an  old  wharf  at  Woods  Hole,  Mass. 


A    DETAIL    OF    THE    WHARF    PILE    GROUP 

Showing  the  remarkable  accuracy  with  which  the  reproduction  is  made. 
The  jelly  fish  and  the  other  reproductions  are  largely  of  glass  and  wax 


CAUGHT    IN    AN    ASPHALT    LAKE 

A  group  of  fossil  skeletons  showing  the  fate  of  carnivorous  animals  which  had  come  to  prey  upon  other  animals 
caught  in  the  asphalt.     The  skeleton  at  the  left  is  that  of  a  sabre-tooth  tiger,   such  as  is  pictured  below 


Painted  by  Charles  R.  Knight 


C?  Museum  o:  Natural  History 


THE  SABRE-TOOTH  TIGER 

A  picture  of  this  famous  cat  of  a  former  era,  painted 
under    the     direction     of     Henrv      Fairfield     Osborn 


THE  COPPER  QUEEN  MINE  .MODEL 

Putting  the  finishing  touches  on  the  largest  and  most 
accurate  mine  mode!  ever  constructed  by  ;iny  Museum 


THE  WILLAMETTE  METEORITE 

Discovered  in  Oregon  in  1902.    The  deep  hollows  were  caused  by 
rust  while  the  meteorite  lay  for  centuries  embedded  in  the  earth 
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A  PORTUGUESE  MAN-OF-WAR 

A  life-size  model  composed  entirely  of  blown  glass  colored  so  delicately  that  the  black 
and  white  gives  little  idea  of  its  beauty.  This  low  form  of  marine  life  floats  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  and  trails  its  long  tentacles  sometimes  to  a  depth  of  forty  feet 
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mg  the  land  and  buildings  in  which  the  Mu- 
seum was  housed  and  appropriating  funds  for 
maintenance.  In  carrying  out  this  plan  during 
the  last  fifty  years  the  taxpayers  of  the  Cit) 

of  New  York  have  contributed  through  official 
appropriations  $5,328,820  for  the  building, 
which  is  now  about  one  fourth  completed,  and 
$4,241,492  for  maintenance,  while  the  trustees, 
members,  and  other  friends  of  the  Museum 
have  contributed  gifts  and  collections  valued 
at  $7,250,000  and  contributions  of  $7,322,707 
to  the  Permanent  Endowment  Fund,  without 
counting  recent  bequests  of  $2,105,000  which 
have  not  yet  been  paid  over  to  the  institution. 
Morris  K.  Jesup,  a  founder  and  trustee  for 
thirty-nine  years  and  president  for  twenty- 
seven  years  held  the  Museum  as  his  chief 
affection.  By  direct  gift  and  legacy  to  its 
endowment  he  assured  its  scientific  work  and 
publications  for  all  time.  The  amount  re- 
ceived from  the  city  for  maintenance  has 
always  been  insufficient  to  meet  the  expen- 
ditures properly  chargeable  to  this  account 
and  the  trustees  have  generously  met  the 
deficits,  which  have  averaged  $85,000  a  year 
during  the  last  four  years  alone. 

The  reception  accorded  the  Museum  by  the 
public  from  its  opening  day  surpassed  the  most 
sanguine  hopes  of  the  men  responsible  for  the 
enterprise,  and  encouraged  them  in  pressing 
forward  their  plans  for  a  suitable  permanent 
home  for  the  institution.  Its  site  is  Man- 
hattan Square,  an  eighteen-and-a-quarter  acre 
tract  of  land  between  West  77th  and  West  81  st 
Streets  and  Central  Park  West  and  Columbus 
Avenue.  The  architects'  plans  call  for  a 
building  with  a  710  foot  front  on  each  of  the 
four  streets  bounding  Manhattan  Square  and 
with  a  high  massive  tower  in  the  middle  whose 
four  wings  should  extend  to  the  side  buildings, 
leaving  four  large  interior  courts. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  American 
Museum  leads  the  museums  of  the  world  in  its 
habitat  groups  of  birds,  mammals,  and  reptiles, 
in  which  line  of  exhibits  it  was  the  pioneer.  It 
is  likewise  foremost  in  its  collections  of  type 
fossils  of  North  American  invertebrate  pal- 
eontology, its  exhibits  of  vertebrate  paleon- 
tology, gems,  forestry,  the  ethnology  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  the  Northwest  Coast  of 
America,  and  our  own  Indians,  and  the  arch- 
aeology of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  while 
it  is  doubtful  whether  even  the  British  Mu- 
seum could  select  20,000  specimens  of  minerals 
that  would  equal  those  on  display  here.     Our 


general  collection  of  meteorites  is  one  of  the 
greatest  in  the  world. 

Meteorites,  which  are  the  earthly  remains  of 

shooting  stars,  always  arouse  interest  in  the 
popular  as  well  as  the  scientific  mind.  We  like 
them  because  they  are  the  only  things  that 
bring  to  us  evidence  that  we  can  actuallv 
touch  and  handle  of  the  universe  outside  our 
own  little  world.  The  museum  collection  con- 
tains some  of  the  most  famous  of  these  immi- 
grants from  space.  Ah-ni-ghi-to,  or  Too-pic 
(The  Tent)  as  it  was  called  by  the  Eski- 
mos, is  the  largest  known  meteorite  in  the 
world.  This  thirty-six-and-a-half-ton  mass  of 
nickel-iron  was  brought  in  1897  by  Admiral 
Robert  E.  Peary  from  Cape  York,  Green- 
land, where,  for  generations  before  the  ad- 
vent of  white  men,  it  had  served  as  almost 
the  sole  source  of  the  iron  needed  by  a  little 
tribe  of  Polar  Eskimos  for  their  tools  and  im- 
plements of  the  chase.  Willamette,  a  sixteen- 
ton  mass  of  nickel-iron  and  the  second  largest 
meteorite  in  any  collection,  was  found  in  an 
Oregon  forest  in  1902,  and  was  the  subject  of  a 
bitterly  fought  lawsuit  before  it  could  finally 
be  sold  to  the  American  Museum.  A  ship  was 
sent  to  the  Arctic  for  the  express  purpose  of 
bringing  home  Ah-ni-ghi-to,  and  two  special 
messengers  were  sent  to  Portland,  Oregon,  dur- 
ing the  negotiations  for  Willamette. 

But  the  interest  of  the  Museum  lies  not  only 
in  its  collection  of  material,  but  rather  in  its 
presentation  of  exhibits.  Here  are  no  mis- 
shapen and  moth-eaten  collections  of  the  taxi- 
dermist's art— no  dry-as-dust  galleries  filled 
merely  with  case  after  case  of  specimens.  It 
has  been  the  constant  effort  of  the  authorities 
since  the  Museum's  very  beginning  to  present 
its  specimens  in  the  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive form.  As  a  result  of  this  attitude 
many  remarkable  reproductions  are  now  to  be 
found  in  the  galleries. 

Three  great  halls  are  given  over  to  illustra- 
ting the  culture  of  the  North  American  Indian. 
In  the  first  are  exhibits  of  the  tribes  written 
about  by  James  Fenimore  Cooper  and  other 
favorite  authors  of  boyhood  days.  The  Iro- 
quois League  of  Nations  comprising  the  Mo- 
hawk, Seneca,  Oneida,  Onondaga,  Cayuga, 
and  Tuscarora  all  are  here,  and  the  Iroquois 
warrior  looks  fierce  enough  to  satisfy  the  ideals 
of  any  youngster.  Beyond  the  Hall  of  the 
Woodland  Indians  the  buffalo-skin  tepee  show- 
ing the  home  life  of  the  Blackfoot  tribe  attracts 
attention  in  the  Hall  of  the  Plains  Indians. 
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Another  hall  is  given  over  to  the  Indians  is  no  stranger  among  the  weird  cypress  trees, 
of  the  Southwest.  The  life  of  the  Apache  is  The  tree  trunks  and  Spanish  moss  are  real; 
most  skilfully  depicted  in  one  great  life  size  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  grass  are  wax;  snakes 
and  perspective  group  and  that  of  the  Hopi  and  frogs  are  wax  models  of  actual  specimens; 
Indians  in  another,  with  picture  backgrounds  turtles  and  alligators  have  their  original  shells 
by  Howard  McCormick,  the  figures  being  and  skins  on  them;  the  water  surface  is  a  sheet 
modeled  by  Mahonri  Young.  of  celluloid  prepared  at  the  Museum;  the  back- 
There  are  great  globe  maps  of  the  polar  ground  and  the  whole  grouping  are  condensed 
regions,  both  north  and  south,  whereon  are  from  photographs  taken  while  the  collecting 
indicated  the  routes  of  all  the  recent  explora-  parties  were  in  the  field. 

tory  expeditions  to  those  realms  of  ice  and  snow.  A  very  recent  addition  to  the  hall  in  which 

From  these  one  gains  a  deep  impression  of  what  are  displayed  the  monkeys  and  the  lower  types 

has  been  done  there  by  intrepid  men,  Peary  of   man    is    the    Pigmy   Group    (pictured   on 

and   MacMillan,   Stefansson    and  Amundsen,  page  87)  illustrating  family  life  in  one  of  the 

Scott  and  Shackleton,  and  many  others  equally  lowest  tribes  of  the  primitive  peoples  of  Africa, 

brave,  in  seeking  information  in  spite  of  storm,  One  of  the  questions  most  frequently  asked 

cold,  and  hunger  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  by  visitors  to  the  Museum  is  "Where  are  the 

human    knowledge.     One   of    Peary's   sledges  bird  groups?"  and  many  thousands  of  people 

that  reached  the  North  Pole  and  one  of  Amund-  annually    study    and  enjoy  the  twenty-eight 

sen's  that  reached  the  South  Pole  add  touches  exhibits  illustrating  the  life,  history,  and  sur- 

of  actuality  to  the  exhibit.  roundings   of   a   selected   series   of   feathered 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  as  well  as  most  friends  whose  homes  range  from  the  Gulf  of 


&» 


beautiful  examples  of  the  preparator's  art  in  St.  Lawrence  and  Western  Canada  on  the  north 

the  building  is  the  wonderful  series  of  models  to  Orizaba  in  Mexico  and  the  Bahama  Islands 

of    the    Malaria    Mosquito    whose    length    is  on  the  south,  and  from  the  Virginia  coast  on 

seventy-five   times   that   of   living   examples,  the  east  to  San  Francisco  on  the  west.     The 

The  body   parts  are  composed   of  wax,   the  largest  exhibit  among  the  birds  is  the  Orizaba 

bristles  are  made  of  glass.     Marvels  of  glass  Group  showing  the  tropical  forest  and  its  birds 

blowing  are  seen  in  the  life  size  reproduction  at  the  base  of  the  famous  mountain,  with  the 

of  a    Portuguese  man-of-war    (illustrated   on  great  volcano  rising  in  the  background.  Colored 

page  88)  and  the  greatly  magnified  models  of  transparencies  at  the  sides  of  the  case  show  the 

some  of  the  intricate  forms  of  lowly  life  which  life  zones  encountered  in  climbing  the  mountain 

are  encountered  in  the  sea.  and  give  at  a  glance  conditions  from  the  Tropics 

In  the  Hall  of  North  American  Mammals  to  the  Arctic.  The  duck  hawk  of  the  New 
the  most  recent  addition  to  the  series  of  groups  Jersey  Palisades  (page  78),  the  summer  bird- 
is  that  showing  the  timber  wolf  relentlessly  life  of  the  Hackensack  Meadows,  the  wild 
hunting  his  prey  by  moonlight  over  the  snow  turkey  of  West  Virginia,  the  brown  pelican 
wastes  of  the  Arapahoe  Mountains  in  Colorado,  of  Indian  River,  Florida,  the  egret  of  South 
The  grimness  of  these  terrible  beasts  is  offset  Carolina  (page  79),  all  have  their  devotees, 
by  a  group  a  few  feet  away  which  illustrates  There  is  a  wealth  of  color  shown  in  the  Fla- 
an  autumnal  scene  in  the  Adirondacks  with  a  mingo  Group  from  the  Bahamas  installed  at 
family  of  Virginia  or  white  tail  deer  standing  one  end  of  the  hall,  while  visiting  children 
in  the  tall  grass  in  the  foreground  (page  75).  grow  enthusiastic  over  the  baby  grebes  being 

In  the  South  Central  Pavilion  the  Penguin  ferried  across  a  pool  on  their  mother's  back. 

Group  is  a  particularly  successful  adaptation  of  In  order  to  collect  the  necessary  data  and  speci- 

an  exhibit  to  a  case,  and  the  strange  Antarctic  mens  for  these  groups  a  great  deal  of  time  has 

birds  look  much  at  home  against  their  back-  been  necessary,  and  men  of  the  department  have 

ground  of  the  glaciers  and  mountains  of  South  traveled  more  than  60,000  miles  in  collecting 

Georgia.     More  than  one  half  of  this  hall  is  most  of  the  specimens  and  the  field  studies 

devoted  to  herpetology,  or  the  science  of  snakes,  used  in  their  mounting  and  installation.     The 

lizards,  and  frogs,  and  the  chief  exhibit  here  is  pictorial  backgrounds  were  painted  by  Bruce 

the  Florida  Group.     This  represents  a  "cove"  Horsfall,  Louis  A.  Fuertes,  J.  Hobart  Nichols, 

in   a  cypress  swamp  near  Orlando,   Florida,  Carl  Rungius,  and  N.  B.  Cox  from  field  studies 

the  habitat  or  native  home  of  alligators,  snakes,  by  the  artists,  who  usually  accompany   the 

frogs,  and  lizards,  while  the  American   egret  expeditions  getting  the  other  material  for  the 
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THE    AMERICAN    MUSEUM   OF   NATURAL    HISTORY 

The  southern  front  and  one  of  the  interior  wings  compose  the  structure  as  it  is 
at  present.     When  completed  the  building  will  be  four  times  its  present  size 


groups 


Thus  characteristic  American  scenery 
is  represented  as  well  as  characteristic  bird-life. 

One  winter  a  great  sulphur-bottom  whale 
was  captured  at  Balena,  Newfoundland,  and 
the  Museum  immediately  had  experts  study 
the  carcass  and  take  measurements  and  photo- 
graphs of  it.  From  these  data  was  built  up  out 
of  iron,  wood,  and  plaster  the  great  model 
64!  feet  long  of  the  animal  which  hangs  from 
the  ceiling  of  one  of  the  halls.  A  similarly 
constructed  model  of  the  killer  whale,  the 
tiger  of  the  seas,  hangs  in  the  same  enclosure, 
having  been  recently  made  from  information 
secured  in  Japan. 

The  Department  of  Vertebrate  Paleontology 
shows  the  benefit  of  developing  a  collection 
wholly  or  principally  through  expeditions  and 
laboratory  work  carried  on  over  a  long  series 
of  years  by  the  same  set  of  men,  according  to 
well  laid  plans  which  provided  for  their  own 
expansion.  Organized  in  1890  under  the 
curatorship  of  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  then 
Da  Costa  professor  of  zoology  at  Columbia 
University,  and  now  president  of  the  Museum, 


a  strong  staff  of  assistants  was  secured  and 
systematic  collecting  was  begun.  Year  after 
year  expeditions  have  been  sent  out  to  all 
parts  of  our  own  West,  into  Canada,  and  even 
to  Egypt  in  earnest  quest  of  fossil  verte- 
brate remains,  with  most  excellent  results. 
The  fragile  nature  of  the  fossilized  bones  made 
it  necessary  to  devise  special  methods  of  ex- 
cavation, handling,  and  packing  for  the  long 
journeys  to  their  destination.  All  the  large 
bones,  and  particularly  those  preserving  joints, 
are  coated  first  with  tissue  paper  fastened  on 
with  gum  arabic  water  and  then  swathed  with 
long  strips  of  gunny  sacking  which  have  been 
dipped  in  plaster  of  Paris.  The  plaster  sets 
and  makes  a  rigid  case  like  that  put  around  a 
broken  leg,  and  the  specimens  withstand  all 
kinds  of  rough  treatment  on  their  way  to  our 
laboratories.  Here  all  plaster  and  adhering 
rock  are  chipped  away  or  otherwise  removed, 
the  bits  of  fossil  bone  are  carefully  matched 
and  fastened  together,  a  framework  of  iron  is 
made  and  the  free  skeleton  is  mounted  for 
exhibition,   missing   parts   being   replaced   by 
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imitations  modeled  from  plaster.  Three  halls 
are  filled  with  the  remarkable  specimens 
of  this  department.  The  impressive  skele- 
ton of  the  gigantic  brontosaurus,  an  herbiv- 
orous lizard-like  animal,  is  66  feet  long 
and  nearly  as  high  as  the  hall  itself.  The 
duck-bill  dinosaur  is  represented  by  two 
skeletons  standing  on  a  reproduced  tidal  flat. 
Flesh-eating  dinosaurs  are  represented,  their 
strongly  armed  jaws  always  exciting  the  interest 
of  visitors.  Even  the  skin  has  been  preserved 
on  some  of  the  specimens,  a  strange  thing  when 
we  undertake  to  realize  that  the  animals  lived 
and  died  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  years 
ago. 

The  Rancho  la  Brea  group  (page  84)  shows 
what  happened  in  a  Tertiary  pool  of  soft  as- 
phalt in  southern  California  when  the  sabre- 
tooth  tiger  ventured  into  the  treacherous  bog 
to  feed  upon  ground  sloths  already  mired  there, 
while  a  wolf  stands  safely  on  the  bank,  too 
crafty  to  permit  his  hunger  to  overcome  his 
prudence.  In  this  hall  one  may  see  the  long- 
extinct  ancestors  of  the  camel,  the  rhinoceros, 
and  other  great  living  mammals  as  well  as 
the  titanotheres  of  various  kinds  which  have 
left  no  descendants.  One  corner  of  the  hall 
is  devoted  to  the  evolution  of  the  horse 
from  the  little  four-toed  animal  of  early  Ter- 
tiary time  to  the  domesticated  racer  and  draft 
animal  of  to-day,  a  matter  of  three  million 
years  of  development.  When  a  Japanese  prince 
with  his  suite  was  making  a  tour  of  the  Museum 
some  years  ago  he  manifested  the  greatest 
interest  in  this  exhibit.  President  Osborn, 
pleased  with  this  interest  in  one  of  his  choicest 
series,  tried  to  explain  through  an  interpreter 
just  what  it  all  meant  and  then  said  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  send  the  Emperor  a  replica 
of  Knight's  modeled  restoration  of  the  four- 
toed  ancestral  horse,  which  is  about  the  size 
of  a  common  dog.  The  prince  accepted  the 
gift  with  alacrity  saying  that  his  Imperial 
master  would  be  overjoyed  with  it,  because  it 
would  enable  him  to  show  his  subjects  what  the 
Americans,  whom  all  Japanese  admire  for  their 
cleverness,  had  accomplished  through  skillful 
breeding  and  would  therefore  encourage  the 
Japanese  in  their  efforts  to  improve  their  own 
horses,  which  are  now  too  small  for  many  pur- 
poses. 

In  the  Hall  of  the  Age  of  Man  are  the  ex- 
hibits of  the  borderland  between  paleontology 
and  very  recent  geological  time,  when  man  as 
such  appeared  upon  the  earth.     Here  is  man 


as  he  was  in  the  Old  Stone  Age  with  his  associ- 
ates, the  mammoth  and  the  mastodon  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  and  the  glyptodon  and 
giant  sloth  of  the  Southern.  Knight's  mural 
paintings  of  these  (page  80)  are  the  culmination 
of  his  genius,  representing  the  various  great 
mammals  in  their  natural  surroundings  in 
America  and  Europe  and  three  important  stages 
in  the  development  of  primitive  man. 

In  the  earliest  days  of  the  Museum  the  purely 
scientific  public  of  New  York  regarded  the 
institution  with  but  little  interest,  on  account 
of  its  necessary  appeal  to  the  general  public. 
This  aloofness,  however,  began  to  disappear 
when,  in  1875,  plans  took  shape  for  securing 
for  the  new  building  then  under  way  the  great 
collection  which  had  been  assembled  by  James 
Hall,  the  father  of  geology  and  invertebrate 
paleontology  in  America.  The  acquisition  of 
this  famous  collection  established  the  Museum 
as  the  Mecca  for  students  of  geological  history 
and  proved  definitely  that  scientific  research 
was  one  of  the  great  objects  at  which  the  Am- 
erican Museum  aimed. 

A  model  of  the  famous  Copper  Queen  Mine 
at  Bisbee,  Arizona,  is  one  of  the  interesting 
exhibits  of  the  Museum.  Everything  above 
and  below  the  surface  is  given  in  its  exact 
relations  and  on  an  exact  scale.  An  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  this  task  may  be  gained  from  the 
fact  that  from  four  to  a  dozen  men  were  en- 
gaged on  it  continuously  for  four  years,  and 
two  expeditions  went  to  Bisbee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  data  for  it. 

One  of  the  most  important  departments  of 
the  Museum  is  the  Department  of  Public 
Education.  During  the  past  five  years  the 
700  circulating  study  collections  of  rocks,  min- 
erals, mammals,  birds,  and  ethnological  mat- 
erial have  been  sent  out  to  and  collected  from 
an  average  of  475  city  schools  and  studied  by 
an  average  of  more  than  1,100,000  pupils  per 
year.  This  branch  of  Museum  activity  was 
begun  early  in  the  life  of  the  institution  by 
Professor  Bickmore  through  series  of  lectures 
to  Museum  members  and  Public  School  teach- 
ers, assisted  by  a  grant  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Education.  The  grant  was 
withdrawn  in  1904  at  about  the  time  when 
Professor  Bickmore  terminated  his  active  con- 
nection with  the  Museum. 

Only  a  small  part  of  the  specimens  owned  by 
the  Museum  are  on  public  exhibition.  The 
vast  majority  of  them  are  in  the  study  collec- 
tions  and   material    reserved   for  making  ex- 
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THE   COMPLETED    MUSEUM   OF   NATURAL    HISTORY 

As  the  architects'  plans  show  it.     Already  work  is  in  progress  preparing  exhibits  for  the  new 
galleries,  although  construction  work  on  additional  parts  of  the  building  is  not  under  way 


changes  with  other  similar  institutions.  This 
condition  arises  because  a  display  of  too  much 
material  in  the  halls  would  confuse  rather  than 
instruct  the  visitor  and  all  skins  of  beasts  and 
birds  deteriorate  through  exposure  to  light. 
Furthermore,  the  specimens  on  permanent 
exhibition  cannot  be  studied  by  the  scientist, 
and  mounting  skins  destroys  their  value  to 
the  investigator.  Hence  the  importance  and 
growth  of  the  study  collections,  which  are  not 
alone  for  the  benefit  of  students  but  which  also 
preserve  accurate  records  of  disappearing 
animal  life  and  primitive  races  of  man.  The 
care  of  the  study  and  exchange  collections  calls 
not  only  for  adequate  drawer  and  closet  space 
in  which  classified  and  accessible  storage  may 
be  secured,  but  also  for  elaborate  fireproof  and 
insect-proof  storage  cases  for  animal  skins 
and  for  the  clothing  and  other  perishable  ma- 
terial in  the  Anthropological  Department. 

The  Museum  has  its  own  carpenters,  its 
machine  and  paint  shop  where  cases  and 
mounts  are  made,  its  own  power  plant  where 
it  makes  its  own  electricity  most  economically, 
its  own  printing  establishment  the  equipment 
of  which  includes  a  monotype  machine  and  a 


cylinder  press,  where  all  the  Museum  publica- 
tions except  Natural  History  are  set  up  and 
printed,  its  own  bookbindery  where  most  of  the 
binding  for  the  library  is  done.  The  labora- 
tory staff  comprises  trained  and  expert  artists 
and  artisans  for  fossil  cleaning,  metal  and  wood 
working,  glass  blowing,  wax  and  clay  modeling, 
plaster  casting,  the  treatment  of  skins,  color 
work,  and  draughting.  All  the  Museum  groups 
have  been  made  by  its  own  workmen.  The 
building  is  a  veritable  hive  of  industry. 

The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
belongs  to  the  citizens  of  New  York  and  desires 
and  deserves  the  active  support  of  the  public 
at  large  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  founded  and  has  stood  during  its  entire 
history.  Manifestation  of  such  interest  comes 
not  only  through  the  large  donations  of  trustees 
and  wealthy  individual  friends  but  also  through 
various  classes  of  membership.  There  are  now 
4,568  names  in  the  list  of  members,  but  the  roll 
should  be  ten  times  as  long  as  it  is.  The  pecu- 
niary interest  of  thousands  of  people  is  more 
valuable  to  a  museum  than  the  equalized  sup- 
port of  a  few  individuals.  A  great  body  of  real 
friends  is  a  source  of  lasting  strength. 


AS  OTHERS  SEE  US 

British  Comment  on  the  League  of  Nations  and  Radical  Republicans. 
An  Knglish  View  of  the  Spectacle  of  Our  Senate  and  Its  Attitude  on 
the  League.  Meddling  in  Ireland.  A  French  Asseveration  of  the 
United  States  as  a  World  Power.     A  New  Attitude  in  Latin  America 

By  LOTHROP  STODDARD 


LAST  month  I  quoted  a  series  of  British 
opinions  welcoming  the  prospect  of 
close  Anglo-American  cooperation, 
v  These  apparently  represent  the 
majority  of  British  public  opinion. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  a  not  inconsider- 
able minority  which  is  not  enthusiastic  on 
this  point  and  which  is  frankly  critical  of  such 
matters  as  the  League  of  Nations  and  American 
advice  on  the  Irish  question.  It  is  from  this 
other  side  of  British  opinion  that  I  shall  quote 
this  month,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  have 
a  balanced  picture  of  the  British  state  of  mind 
on  these  matters. 

Regarding  the  League  of  Nations  contro- 
versy in  the  United  States  the  London  Saturday 
Review  has  this  to  say:  "It  is  to  our  mind  in- 
conceivable that  the  American  Senate  should 
refuse  to  ratify  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  including 
the  League  of  Nations.  Party  spirit  in  coun- 
tries governed  by  deliberative  assemblies  is 
capable  of  much:  but  hardly,  we  think,  of 
repudiating  its  chief  magistrate's  signature. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible,  and  in  our 
opinion  it  would  be  justifiable,  though  we  don't 
say  expedient,  for  the  Senate  to  reject  the  de- 
fensive Franco-American  Treaty.  Let  us  look 
the  worst  in  the  face.  Suppose  the  Senate  re- 
jects both  treaties — what  then?  Then  the 
peace  of  Europe  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Anglo-French  Alliance.  We  are  not  sure  that 
such  an  Alliance,  if  it  lasts,  will  not  be  as  strong 
a  guarantee  of  protection  against  Germany  as 
the  League  of  Nations  with  America  in." 

The  editor  of  the  Saturday  Review  ends  on  an 
interrogative  note.  No  such  note  can  be 
detected  on  the  part  of  Mr.  L.  J.  Maxse,  editor 
of  the  National  Review,  who  sets  forth  his  ideas 
in  the  following  trenchant  lines: 

Considering  that  the  League  of  Nations  would 
not  have  been  so  much  as  mentioned  at  the  Peace 
Conference  but  for  President  Wilson,  to  whom  it  is  a 
sort  of  "  King  Charles's  head,"  to  be  brought  into 


every  discussion,  Englishmen  are  entitled  to  resent 
the  suggestion  of  American  propagandists  that  the 
Covenant  is  a  Machiavellian  British  trap  into  which 
crafty  John  Bull  has  lured  the  guileless  gentleman 
from  Washington.  The  more  we  think  of  it,  the 
more  convinced  we  become  that  the  League  of 
Nations  must  have  originated  in  a  Boche  brain, 
because  it  is  so  admirably  calculated  to  promote 
Boche  interests,  but  its  place  in  the  peace  terms  is 
manifestly  American  handiwork,  for  which  President 
Wilson  is  entitled  to  all  the  credit — as  to  any  detri- 
ment. To  ascribe  it  to  General  Smuts,  Lord 
Robert  Cecil,  or  any  other  British  statesman,  is  not 
"playing  the  game."  They  worked  at  the  Draft 
Covenant  to  please  the  President,  and  because  they 
were  told  and  believed  that  the  American  people  had 
set  their  heart  on  a  League  of  Nations,  the  creation 
of  which  was  alleged  to  be  the  main  cause  of  their 
being  in  the  war.  Had  Colonel  Roosevelt  happened 
to  represent  the  United  States  in  Paris  in  place  of 
President  Wilson,  it  would  never  have  been  heard  of. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  consent  to  have  this  abortion 
fathered  upon  us,  and  it  is  unfair  of  Republican 
opponents  of  Wilsonian  policy  to  thus  arouse  pre- 
judice at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  British  have  every  reason  for 
gratitude  toward  the  Republican  Party  for  refusing 
to  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke  and  for  insisting  that  this 
question  be  discussed.  In  this  respect  the  Senate 
has  done  infinitely  better  than  our  House  of  Lords. 
The  House  of  Representatives  is  setting  a  good  ex- 
ample to  the  House  of  Commons.  We  can  assure 
Americans  that  outside  our  Front  Benches,  whose 
occupants  are,  generally  speaking,  "back  numbers" 
— and  Pacifist  circles — the  League  of  Nations  has 
no  visible  following  in  these  islands.  It  is  impossible 
to  mention  it  anywhere  in  public  or  in  private  with- 
out provoking  a  smile.  It  is  a  portentous  piece  of 
political  humbug  which  would  not  survive  one 
serious  discussion.  Therefore  it  is  undiscussed  at 
Westminster.  Unfortunately  for  the  League's  pros- 
pects, the  Republican  Party  in  the  United  States 
not  only  insist  on  discussing  it,  but  are  in  a  position 
to  destroy  it.  At  the  outset  Mr.  Wilson  elected  to 
ignore  the  Senate  when  he  went  to  Paris,  and  his 
journalists  gave  us  to  understand  that  the  Senate 
was  a  negligible  factor,  and  that  the  President  was, 
to  to  speak,  "it."     Kaiser  Wilhelm's  autocracy  was 
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*  joke  to  that  of  "  Kaiser  Wilson."  as  he  has  been 
called  by  angry  Americans.  It  is  time  the  British 
press  showed  more  discernment  in  discussing  the 
politics  of  Washington,  and  abandoned  the  delusion 
that  every  Anglo-American  problem  is  solved  by 
chanting  "Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians."  At 
this  moment,  to  use  an  expressive  Americanism, 
Diana  cuts  little  enough  ice  abroad  and  still  less  at 
home. 

A    FRENCH    VIEW    OF    OUR    "  WORLD    POWER" 

THAT  our  entry  into  the  late  war  was  for 
us  as  fortunate  as  it  was  righteous  and 
logical  is  the  contention  of  M.  G.  Weulersse,  in 
the  columns  of  La  Grande  Revue  (Paris).  M. 
Weulersse  thus  writes: 

America's  entry  into  the  war  was  merely  the 
logical  result  of  both  its  political  and  idealistic 
evolution.  Splendid  are  the  fruits  which  the  Amer- 
icans have  garnered  from  their  triumph!  Their 
moral  unity  reenforced;  their  ideals  saved  from  the 
assaults  of  social  materialism  and  national  egoism; 
lastly,  their  elevation  to  the  rank  of  arbiter  among 
the  nations — such  are  the  immediate  and  lasting 
benefits  which  success  in  this  decisive  trial  has 
vouchsafed  them.  And  for  good  measure,  what  a 
development  of  their  external  power!  Their  well- 
known  proverb:  "Ethics  and  business  cannot  be 
separated,"  is  once  more  verified  by  experience. 

If  it  be  true  that  American  history  is  one  long, 
rapid  expansion,  what  a  gigantic  stage  have  not  the 
Americans  just  achieved!  One  of  the  results  of  the 
War  of  Secession  was  to  assure  American  dominion 
over  North  America.  The  Spanish  War,  while 
giving  them  uncontested  authority  over  Central 
America  confirmed  by  the  Panama  Canal,  also  gave 
them  a  first-class  foothold  across  the  Pacific  in  the 
Far  East.  Is  it  rash  to  predict  that  this  war,  by 
increasing  at  least  temporarily  ten-fold  its  Army,  by 
probably  permanently  doubling  its  Navy,  and  by 
increasing  to  extraordinary  proportions  the  size  of 
its  merchant  marine,  will  make  the  United  States  in 
both  the  political  and  the  commercial  field  not  only 
the  great  directing  nation  of  the  whole  New  World, 
but  equally  a  "World  Power"  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word,  by  whom  even  the  destinies  of  the  Old  World 
will  be  directly  influenced? 

PAN-AMERICAN    UNDERSTANDINGS 

TAT  IN  Americans  are  showing  much  interest 
I  j  in  the  United  States,  and  their  periodical 
press  carries  numerous  articles  devoted  to  our- 
selves and  to  the  problem  of  closer  and  more 
sympathic  Pan-American  relations.  From  two 
of  the  most  interesting  of  these  articles  lately 
published  I  propose  to  quote  this  month.  The 
first  is  from  the  pen  of  Senor  Carlos  Quincy 
and  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  South 


American.  Senor  Quincy  contends  that  a 
sympathetic  union  of  the  two  Americas  is  a 
vital  necessity.  One  of  the  great  reasons  for 
the  estrangement  of  these  "twin  sisters"  is 
difference  in  social  progress  and  cultural  level. 
Senor  Quincy  goes  on  to  say: 

It  is  from  Latin  America  rather  than  the  United 
States  that  the  closing  of  this  gap  must  come.  In  the 
first  place,  we  must  admit  that  there  is  a  capital  differ- 
ence in  the  degree  of  social  progress  attained  by  each. 
This  difference  in  their  advance  has  morally  separated 
them.  Real  friendships,  appreciation,  and  mutual 
respect  cannot  exist  if  they  are  not  placed  on  a  moral 
and  intellectual  level.  What  is  true  of  individuals 
is  true  of  society.  Imagine  two  families  setting 
themselves  up  in  the  same  section  of  the  city,  one 
alongside  the  other.  Give  culture,  cleanliness,  and 
order  to  one,  and  leave  the  other  in  ignorance,  dirt, 
and  disorder.  They  will  not  visit  each  other;  they 
will  not  become  friends;  they  will  live  morally  sep- 
arated, in  spite  of  their  material  proximity.  The 
same  occurs  with  the  two  Americas,  considered 
naturally  in  their  whole.  Educational  and  demo- 
graphic statistics  are  proclaiming  it  far  and  wide. 
The  single  state  of  New  York  spent  in  1916  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  million  dollars  in  the  education  of  its 
inhabitants,  almost  as  much  as  the  whole  amount 
spent  for  education  in  all  Latin  America,  which  has 
eight  times  the  population  of  the  state  of  New  York. 
Argentina  and  Uruguay  have  50%  illiterates;  Chile 
60^;  Brazil  70^;  Colombia  80%;  and  Paraguay 
90^.  The  United  States  has  less  than  ~\%  of  illiter- 
ates, almost  all  among  the  adult  immigrants  and 
Negroes.  An  uneducated  man  weighs  on  society 
like  lead;  an  educated  man  lifts  it  up  like  hydrogen. 
As  the  mountain-chain  of  the  Andes  weighs,  with  its 
millions  of  cubic  tons,  on  the  material  base  of  the 
continent,  so  do  its  fifty  millions  of  illiterates  weigh 
on  its  social  base.  .  .  .  We  must  immediately 
devote  ourselves  to  the  task  of  educating  the  con- 
tinent, of  giving  citizenship  to  its  millions  of  un- 
educated people  who  do  not  represent  a  value  higher 
than  its  palm  trees  or  its  llamas. 

We  are  separated  from  the  United  States  because 
of  a  different  level  of  culture,  and  we  must  hasten 
to  reach  their  standard.  If  your  house  is  lower  than 
the  sidewalk,  than  the  street,  or  than  the  neighbor- 
ing houses,  you  wc*ild  not  try  to  mend  matters  by 
lowering  these,  but  by  raising  the  basement  floor  of 
your  own  house.  And  what  applies  to  a  material 
level  applies  to  a  moral  level.  If  you  want  to  be  as 
high  as  your  competitor,  do  not  knock  down  his 
pedestal,  but,  on  the  contrary,  make  a  pedestal  of 
your  own.  This  is  the  way  to  approach  each  other, 
because  what  separates  Latin  America  from  Anglo- 
Saxon  America  is  not  the  distance  from  north  to 
south  or  from  east  to  west,  but  the  difference  from 
top  to  bottom — a  difference  of  level.  Let  us  not 
deceive  ourselves  with  the  fact  that  in  our  social 
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structure  there  is  a  select  group  of  enviable  refine- 
ment. .  .  .  A  select  group  of  intense  culture  sur- 
rounded b\   a  multitude  plunged  in  the  depthsof 

the  crassest  ignorance  constitutes  a  stigma  tor  any 
country.    .    .    . 

Despite  the  legendary  cleavage  of  the  two  Amer- 
icas, some  of  the  greatest  civic  movements  of 
the  United  States  have  had  their  reverberations  in 
I  at  in  America.  All  Latin  America  heard  the  re- 
sounding peals  of  the  Liberty  Bell  when  it  tolled  at 
Philadelphia  in  1776.  .  .  .  Hidalgo,  Bolivar,  and  San 
.Wart in  were  the  personification  in  Spanish  America 
of  tin-  civic  soul  of  George  Washington.  Lurope 
was — and  is  yet — a  social  kaleidoscope,  with  kings, 
kaisers,  czars,  and  sultans.  We  are  copying  our 
social  organization  in  the  United  States.  Europe, 
with  republican  France,  with  its  Rousseau,  Mont<-- 
quieu.  and  Diderot,  with  England  and  its  Parliament. 
furnished  the  material  for  the  democracies  of  the 
New  World;  but  the  United  States  was  the  sieve 
through  which  the  sand  passed  that  was  to  be  used 
for  the  foundation  of  these  republics.  This  was  the 
laboratory  of  social  experimentation  for  all  America. 

BACKWARD   NATIONALITY    IN    LATIN    AMERICA 

THE  second  article  to  which  I  desire  to  call 
the  reader's  attention  is  by  Manuel 
Gamio,  Director  of  the  Mexican  Anthropo- 
logical Board.  Writing  in  La  Revisia  Mexicana, 
Senor  Gamio  says: 

"The  larger  part  of  the  Latin  American 
peoples  have  never  been  able  to  constitute  real 
nations;  a  deficient  exploitation  of  their 
natural  resources,  a  marked  backwardness  of 
their  culture,  economic  disturbances,  long- 
suffered  despotic  governments  or  constant 
domestic  strife;  these  and  other  unfavorable 
phenomena  have  succeeded  one  another  for 
centuries,  and  consequently  the  creation  of 
social  prosperity  and  the  formation  of  nation- 
ality have  been  impossible.  On  the  other 
hand  up  North,  in  the  United  States,  just  the 
opposite  was  recorded,  for  although  the 
colonization  of  the  territory  was  even  slower 
than  in  the  southern  countries,  the  nation  was 
soon  made  and  the  fatherland  formed,  and 
general  prosperity  was  very  rapidly  won.  .  .  . 
What  is  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  people 
of  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Indian  origin  of 
America,  and  what  the  reason  for  the  contrast- 
ing victorious  achievements  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  of  the  same  continent?"  The  great 
reason,  answers  Senor  Gamio,  is  that  the  Latin 
Americans  do  not  know  themselves.     "  If  we 


Latin  Americans  do  not  know  ourselves,  if  we 
do  not  know  our  own  necessities  and  the 
means  of  meeting  them,  why  should  we  expeel 
the  North  Americans  to  know  us  better  and 
find  adequate  means  of  making  us  as  rich  and 
happy  as  they,  of  drawing  us  together,  of 
creating  a  mutual  understanding  and  love 
between  us?" 

Senor  Gamio  believes  that  the  root  of  the 
trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that,  whereas  the 
United  States  is  racially  and  linguistically 
homogeneous,  Latin  America  is  inhabited  by 
widely  different  and  as  yet  unfused  races, 
holding  different  cultures  and  speaking  differ- 
ent tongues.  "In  our  opinion,"  he  says,  "a 
large  part  of  the  great  development  actually 
obtained  by  the  United  States  is  due  to  their 
racial  homogeneity  and  to  the  unity  of  their 
culture,  their  ideas,  habits,  customs,  and 
language.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  the  failure 
of  our  Latin  American  countries  is  explained 
by  heterogeneity  of  race,  which  implies  an 
ethnical  strangeness  of  the  white  inhabitants  in 
regard  to  the  natives.  The  division  between 
them  is  positive,  undeniable,  and  can  be 
detected  under  any  disguise.  .  .  .  In  regard  to 
ideas,  customs,  ambitions,  etc.,  there  is  such  a 
great  divergence  among  the  various  groups 
that  when  the  inhabitants  of  a  region  move 
to  another  within  the  same  country  they  feel 
such  a  diversity  of  customs  and  ways  of 
living  that  they  feel  as  though  they  were  in  a 
foreign  country.  The  language  also  consti- 
tutes a  serious  hindrance,  because  the  co- 
existence of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  with 
numberless  Indian  dialects  and  languages 
makes  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  communi- 
cation between  the  diverse  communities  forming 
each  country."  With  such  self-ignorance 
among  Latin  Americans  themselves,  North 
Americans  stand  small  chance  of  really  getting 
to  know  their  southern  neighbors.  At  best, 
foreigners  "  know  a  very  small  group  of  the 
leading  class,  especially  the  rulers  and  the 
politicians.  But  the  enormous  remainder  of 
the  anonymous  masses,  difficult  to  under- 
stand even  for  their  own  leaders,  remains 
hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  foreigner,  hidden 
and  inert,  meaningless,  despite  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  seed-bed  where  germinate  the  funda- 
mental activities  and  the  great  movements  of 
the  peoples." 
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THE  economic  difficulties  of  Europe 
as  a  whole  at  the  signature  of  Peace 
may  be  almost  summarized  in  the 
phrase  "demoralized  productivity." 
The  production  of  necessaries  for 
this  450,000,000  population  (including  Russia) 
has  never  been  at  so  low  an  ebb  as  at  this  day. 
A  summary  of  the  unemployment  bureaus 
in  Europe  will  show  that  15,000,000  families 
are  receiving  unemployment  allowances  in  one 
form  or  another,  and  are,  in  the  main,  being 
paid  by  constant  inflation  of  currency.  A 
rough  estimate  would  indicate  that  the  popu- 
lation of  Europe  is  at  least  100,000,000  greater 
than  can  be  supported  without  imports,  and 
must  live  by  the  production  and  distribution 
of  exports;  and  their  situation  is  aggravated  not 
only  by  lack  of  raw  materials,  and  imports,  but 
also  by  low  production  of  European  raw  mate- 
rials. Due  to  the  same  low  production  Europe 
is  to-day  importing  vast  quantities  of  certain 
commodities  which  she  formerly  produced  for 
herself  and  can  again  produce.  Generally,  in 
production,  she  is  not  only  far  below  even  the 
level  of  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  Armistice, 
but  far  below  the  maintenance  of  life  and 
health  without  an  unparalleled  rate  of  import. 
Even  prior  to  the  war  these  populations 
managed  to  produce  from  year  to  year  but  a 
trifling  margin  of  commodities  over  necessary 
consumption,  or  to  exchange  for  deficient 
commodities  from  abroad.  It  is  true  that  in 
pre-war  times  Europe  managed  to  maintain 
armies  and  navies,  together  with  a  compara- 
tively small  class  of  non-producers,  and  to 
gain  slowly  in  physical  improvements  and  in- 
vestment abroad;  but  these  luxuries  and  accu- 
mulations were  only  at  the  cost  of  a  dangerously 


low  standard  of  living  to  a  very  large  number. 
The  productivity  of  Europe  in  pre-war  times 
had  behind  it  the  intensive  stimulus  of  indi- 
vidualism and  of  a  high  state  of  economic 
discipline,  and  the  density  of  population  at  all 
times  responded  closely  to  the  resulting  volume 
of  production. 

During  the  war  the  intensive  organization 
of  economy  in  consumption,  the  patriotic 
stimulus  to  exertion,  and  the  addition  of  women 
to  productive  labor  largely  balanced  the 
diversion  of  man-power  to  war  and  munitions. 
These  impulses  have  been  lost. 

II 

IT  IS  not  necessary  to  review  at  length  the 
causes  of  this  decrease  of  productivity. 
They  are,  in  the  main,  as  follows: 

The  industrial  and  commercial  demoral- 
ization arising  originally  out  of  the  war,  but 
continued  out  of  the  struggle  for  political  re- 
arrangements during  the  Armistice,  the  creation 
of  new  governments,  their  inexperience,  and 
friction  between  these  governments  in  the  re- 
adjustment of  economic  relations. 

The  proper  and  insistent  demand  of  labor 
for  higher  standards  of  living  and  a  voice  in 
administration  of  their  effort  has  unfortunately 
become  impregnated  with  the  theory  that  the 
limitation  of  effort  below  physical  necessity 
will  increase  the  total  employment  or  improve 
their  condition. 

There  is  a  great  relaxation  of  effort  as  the 
reflex  of  physical  exhaustion  of  large  sections 
of  the  population  from  privation  and  from  the 
mental  and  physical  strain  of  the  war. 

To  a  minor  degree,  considering  the  whole 
volume,  there  has  been  a  destruction  of  equip- 
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ment  and  tools,  and  loss  of  organization  and 
skill,  due  to  war  diversions,  with  a  loss  of  man- 
power. This  latter  is  not  at  present  pertinent 
in  the  lace  of  present  unemployment. 

(The  demoralization  in  production  of  coal. 
Europe  to-day  is  an  example  in  point  of  all 
these  three  forces  mentioned  above,  and 
promises  a  coal  famine  with  industrial  disaster 
unless  remedied.  It  is  due  in  a  small  per- 
centage from  t  ho  destruction  of  man-power — 
to  the  physical  limitation  of  coal  mines  or  their 
equipment.  It  is  due  in  the  largest  degree 
to  the  human  factor  of  the  limitation  of  effort.) 

The  continuation  of  the  blockade  after  the 
Armistice  has  undoubtedly  destroyed  enter- 
prise even  in  open  countries,  and,  of  course, 
prevented  any  recovery  in  enemy  countries. 
The  shortage  in  overseas  transportation,  and 
the  result  of  uncertainties  of  the  Armistice  upon 
international  credits,  have  checked  the  flow  of 
raw  materials  and  prevented  recovery  in  the 
production  of  commodities  especially  needed 
for  exchange  for  imports  from  overseas.  The 
result  of  this  delay  has  been  unemployment, 
stagnation,  absorption  of  capital  in  consumable 
commodities  to  some  extent  all  over  Europe. 

From  all  these  causes,  accumulated  to  differ- 
ent intensity  in  different  localities,  there  is  the 
essential  fact  that,  unless  productivity  can  be 
rapidly  increased,  there  can  be  nothing  but  po- 
litical, moral,  and  economic  chaos,  finally  in- 
terpreting itself  in  loss  of  life  on  a  scale  hitherto 
undreamed  of. 

Ill 

COINCIDENT  with  this  demoralization 
in  production,  other  disastrous  economic 
phenomena  have  developed  themselves,  the 
principal  one  of  which  is  that  the  very  large 
•vages  paid  to  special  workers,  and  the  large 
sums  accumulated  by  speculation  and  manu- 
facture during  the  war,  have  raised  the  stand- 
ard of  living  in  many  individuals  from  the  level 
of  mere  necessities  to  a  high  level  of  luxuries. 
Beyond  this  class  there  is  a  reflex  in  many  other 
classes  from  the  strenuous  economies  against 
waste  and  the  consumption  of  non-essentials 
in  all  countries;  and,  as  a  result,  there  is  to-day 
an  outbreak  of  extravagance  to  a  disheartening 
degree. 

Another  economic  change,  of  favorable 
nature  from  a  human  point  of  view,  but  in- 
tensifying the  problems  of  the  moment  has 
been  the  rise  in  the  standard  of  living  in  large 
sections  of  the  working  classes  through   the 


larger  and  better  wage  distribution,  separation 
allowances,  etc.,  during  the  war.     Parallel  with 

these  classes  are  those  of  fixed  income,  the  un- 
organized workers,  and  the  unemployed,  on 
whom  the  rising  cost  of  living  is  inflicting  the 
greatest     hardship. 

IV 

DURING  some  short  period  it  may  be 
possible  for  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
which  has  retained  and  even  increased  its 
productivity,  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
Europe.  Such  deficiencies  would  have  to  be 
supplied  in  large  degree  upon  credits.  But 
aside  from  this,  the  entire  surplus  productivity 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  totally  incapable  of 
meeting  the  present  deficiency  in  European  pro- 
duction if  it  is  long  continued.  Nor,  as  a  practi- 
cal fact,  could  credits  be  mobilised  for  this  purpose 
for  more  than  a  short  period,  because  all  credits 
must  necessarily  be  simply  an  advance  against  the 
return  of  commodities  in  exchange,  and  credits 
will  break  down  the  instant  that  the  return  of  com- 
modities becomes  improbable.  Further,  if  such 
credits  be  obtained  for  more  than  temporary  pur- 
poses, it  would  result  in  economic  slavery  of 
Europe  to  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  the 
ultimate   end   would   be   war   again. 

The  solution,  therefore,  of  the  problem, 
except  in  purely  temporary  aspects,  does  not 
lie  in  a  stream  of  commodities  on  credit  from 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  but  lies  in  a  vigorous 
realization  of  the  actual  situation  in  each 
country  of  Europe  and  a  resolute  statesmanship 
based  on  such  a  realization.  The  populations 
of  Europe  must  be  brought  to  a  realization  that 
productivity  must  be  instantly  increased. 

V 

THE  outcome  of  social  ferment  and  class 
consciousness  is  the  most  difficult  of 
problems  to  solve.  Growing  out  of  the  yearn- 
ing for  relief  from  the  misery  imposed  by  the 
war,  and  out  of  the  sharp  contrasts  in  degree 
of  class  suffering,  especially  in  defeated  coun- 
tries, the  demand  for  economic  change  in  the 
status  of  labor  has  received  a  great  stimulus 
leading  to  violence  and  revolution  in  large  areas, 
and  a  great  impulse  to  radicalism  in  all  others. 
In  the  main,  these  movements  have  not  infected 
the  agricultural  classes,  but  are  essentially  a 
town  phenomenon. 

In  this  ferment  Socialism  or  Communism 
has  claimed  to  speak  for  all  the  downtrodden, 
alone  to  bespeak  human  sympathy  and  alone  to 
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present  remedies — to  be  the  lone  voice  of 
Liberalism.  Every  economic  patent  medicine 
has  flocked  under  this  banner.  Europe  is  full 
of  noisy  denunciation  of  private  property  as 
necessarily  being  exploitation.  Considerable 
reliance  upon  some  degree  of  Communism  has 
been  embraced  by  industrial  labor  even  in  non- 
revolutionary  countries.  Its  extremists  are 
loud  in  assertion  that  production  can  be  main- 
tained by  the  impulse  of  altruism  alone,  instead 
of  self-interest.  Too  often  they  are  embracing 
criminal  support  and  criminal  methods  to  en- 
force their  ideals  of  human  betterment.  Every 
country  is  engaged  in  political  experimentation 
with  varying  degrees  of  these  hypotheses,  and 
so  far  every  trial  has  reduced  production. 

The  Western  Hemisphere,  with  its  more 
equitable  division  of  property,  its  wider 
equality  of  opportunity,  still  believes  that 
productivity  rests  on  the  stimulus  from  all  the 
immutable  human  qualities  of  selfishness,  self- 
interest,  altruism,  intelligence  with  education. 
It  still  believes  that  the  remedy  of  economic 
wrong  lies  not  in  tampering  with  the  delicate 
and  highly  developed  organization  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution,  but  in  a  better 
division  of  the  profits  arising  from  them.  It 
still  believes  in  the  constitutional  solution  of 
these  problems  by  the  will  of  the  majority, 
while  Europe  is  drifting  toward  the  domination 
of  extremist  minorities.  The  Western  Hemi- 
sphere's productivity  is  being  maintained  at 
a  surplus  over  its  own  needs. 

The  first  and  cardinal  effort  of  European 
statesmanship  must  be  to  secure  the  materials 
and  tools  to  labor,  and  to  secure  its  return  to 
work.  They  must  also  secure  a  recognition  of 
the  fact  that,  whatever  the  economic  theory  or 
political  cry,  it  must  embrace  the  maximum 
individual  effort;  for  there  is  no  margin  of 
surplus  productivity  in  Europe  to  risk  revo- 
lutionary experimentation. 

No  economic  policy  will  bring  food  to  those 
stomachs  or  fuel  to  those  hearths  that  does  not 
secure  the  maximum  production.  There  is  no  use 
of  tears  over  rising  prices;  they  are,  to  a  great 
degree,  a  visualisation  of  insufficient  production. 

VI 

DURING  the  period  of  reconstruction  and 
recovery  from  reduced  productivity  con- 
servation in  the  consumption  of  non-essential 
commodities  is  more  critical  than  at  any  time 
during  the  war.  The  relaxation  of  restriction 
on  imports  and  on  consumption  of  articles  of 


this  character  since  the  Armistice  is  dishearten- 
ing in  outlook.  It  finds  its  indication  in  the 
increased  consumption  of  beverages  and  articles 
de  luxe  in  many  countries,  even  above  a  pre- 
war normal. 

Never  has  there  been  such  a  necessity  for  the 
curtailment  of  luxury  as  exists  to-day. 

VII 

THE  universal  practice,  in  all. the  countries 
at  war,  of  raising  funds  by  inflation  of  cur- 
rency is  now  bringing  home  its  burden  of 
trouble,  and  in  extreme  cases  the  most  resolute 
action  must  be  taken,  and  at  once.  In  other 
countries  with  even  a  lesser  degree  of  inflation 
such  currency  must  be  reduced  and  included 
in  the  funded  debt,  or  alternatively  the  price  of 
wages,  living,  and  international  exchange  must 
be  expected  to  adjust  itself  to  this  depression. 
The  outcry  against  the  high  cost  of  living,  the 
constant  increase  of  wages,  and  the  fall  in  ex- 
change that  is  going  on  is  in  a  considerable 
degree  due  to  this  inevitable  readjustment. 

VIII 

THE  stimulation  of  production  lies  in  the 
path  of  avoidance  of  all  limitations  of  the 
reward  to  the  actual  producer.  In  other  words, 
attempts  to  control  prices  (otherwise  than  in 
the  sense  of  control  of  vicious  speculation)  are 
the  negation  of  stimulation  to  production,  and 
can  only  result  in  further  curtailment  of  the 
total  of  commodities  available  for  the  total 
number  of  human  beings  to  be  fed,  clothed,  and 
housed. 

There  still  exist  in  Europe  great  bureau- 
cracies created  from  the  necessity  of  control 
of  price  and  distribution  by  the  conditions 
of  the  war,  who  are  loth  to  recognize  that  with 
world  markets  open  no  such  acute  situation 
exists,  and  that  their  continued  existence  is  not 
essential  except  in  the  control  of  speculation. 
The  argument  so  much  advanced  that  world 
shortage  may  develop,  and  justifies  continued 
control  of  distribution  and  price,  is  based  upon 
the  fallacious  assumption  that,  even  if  the 
world  markets  are  freed  of  restraint,  there  is 
a  shortage  to-day  in  any  commodity  so  pro- 
found as  to  endanger  health  and  life. 

From  any  present  evidence,  thanks  to  the 
high  production  outside  Europe,  no  shortage 
exists  that  will  not  find  its  quick  remedy  in 
diminished  consumption  or  substitution  of 
other  commodities,  through  minor  alteration 
and    price.     All    attempts    at    international 
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control  of  price,  with  a  view  to  benefit  the  popu- 
lation in  Europe  at  the  cost  of  the  producer 
elsewhere,  will  inevitably  produce  retrogression 
in  production  abroad,  the  impact  of  which  will 
be  felt  in  Europe  more  than  elsewhere.  A  de- 
crease of  20  per  cent,  of  Western  Hemisphere 
wheat  would  not  starve  the  West;  it  would 
starve  Europe. 

It  must  never  be  overlooked  that  control  of 
price  and  distribution  cannot  stop  with  a  few 
prime  commodities,  but,  once  started,  its  reper- 
cussions drive  into  a  succeeding  chain  of  com- 
modities; and  that  on  the  downward  road  of 
price  control  there  can  be  no  stoppage  until 
all  commodities  have  been  placed  under  re- 
striction, with  inevitable  stifling  of  the  total 
production. 

It  is  also  often  overlooked  by  the  advocates  of 
price  control  that,  whereas  the  high  level  of 
production  was  maintained  during  the  war  even 
under  a  restraint  of  price,  this  high  production 
was  obtained  by  the  most  vivid  appeal  to  patri- 
otic impulse  on  both  sides  of  the  front.  This 
stimulus  to  production  and  distribution  no 
longer  obtains,  and  the  world  must  go  back  to 
the  prime  impulse — and  that  is  the  regard  to 
the  individual  producer  and  distributor. 

That  body  of  advocates  who  have  deduced 
from  war  phenomena  that  production  and  dis- 
tribution can  be  increased  and  maintained  by 
appealing  to  altruism  as  the  equivalent  of 
patriotism  or  self-interest  should  observe  the 
phenomena  of  Russia,  where  the  greatest  food- 
exporting  country  is  to-day  starving. 

IX 

IT  MUST  be  evident  that  the  production  can- 
not increase  if  political  incompetence  con- 
tinues in  blockade,  embargoes,  censorship, 
mobilization,  large  armies,  navies,  and  war. 

X 

THERE  are  certain  foundations  of  industry 
in  Europe  that,  no  matter  what  the 
national  or  personal  ownership  or  control  may 
be,  yet  partake  of  the  nature  of  public  utilities 
in  which  other  nations  have  a  moral   right. 


I  or  instance,  the  discriminatory  control  <»f 
ships,  railways,  waterways,  coal,  and  iron  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  resumption  of 
production  by  other  states  will  inevitably 
debar  economic  recuperation  and  lead  to  local 
spots  of  economic  chaos  with  ultimate  infection 
abroad,  to  say  nothing  of  the  decrease  in 
productivity.  These  misuses  are  already  too 
evident. 

XI 

THE  question  of  assistance  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere  during  a  certain 
temporary  period,  and  the  devotion  of  its 
limited  surplus  productivity  to  Europe,  is  a 
matter  of  importance  and  one  that  requires 
statesmanlike  handling  and  vision.  It  is  but 
a  minor  question  compared  to  those  stated 
above,  and  it  is  in  a  great  degree  dependent 
upon  the  proper  solution  of  the  factors  already 
touched  upon. 

It  is  a  service  that  the  Western  Hemisphere 
must  approach  with  a  high  sense  of  human 
duty  and  sympathy.  This  sense  will,  however, 
be  best  performed  by  the  insistence  that  its  aid 
would  not  be  forthcoming  to  any  country  that 
did  not  resolutely  set  in  order  its  internal 
financial  and  political  situations,  that  did  not 
devote  itself  to  the  increase  of  productivity, 
that  did  not  curtail  consumption  of  luxuries 
and  the  expenditure  upon  armaments,  and  did 
not  cease  hostilities,  and  treat  its  neighbors 
fairly. 

If  these  conditions  were  complied  with  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  West  to  put  forth  every 
possible  effort  to  tide  Europe  over  this  period 
of  temporary  economic  difficulties.  Without 
the  fulfilment  of  these  conditions,  the  effort  is 
hopeless. 

With  Europe  turned  toward  peace,  with  her 
skill  and  labor  aligned  to  overcome  the 
terrible  accumulation  of  difficulty,  the  eco- 
nomic burden  upon  the  West  should  not  last 
more  than  a  year,  and  can  be  carried,  and  will 
be  repaid.  To  effect  these  results  the  resources 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  of  Europe  must 
be   mobilized. 
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ONE  of  the  most  interesting  and 
i  perhaps  momentous  develop- 
ments of  this  momentous  time 
is  the  "Middle  Class  Move- 
ment." It  is  a  very  recent 
thing,  probably  starting  in  North  Germany 
early  in  the  present  year,  when  the  professional 
men  of  certain  towns  banded  together  against 
the  threatened  "proletarian  dictatorship"  of 
Spartacide  workingmen  and  brought  the  revo- 
lutionary laborites  to  terms  by  threats  of  a 
bourgeois  "counter-strike."  That  first  rev- 
elation of  middle  class  power  was  not  destined 
to  remain  an  isolated  phenomenon.  During 
the  succeeding  months  distinctly  middle  class 
movements  have  appeared  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  Even  far-off  South  America  and 
Japan  to-day  have  their  stirrings  of  middle 
class  self-consciousness,  while  as  far  back  as 
last  April,  England  saw  the  formation  of  a 
"Middle  Classes'  Union"  and  has  ever  since 
played  the  leading  role  in  the  middle  class 
cause. 

The  reason  for  this  nascent  middle  class 
solidarity  is  perfectly  clear.  It  is  a  defensive 
reaction  against  the  rapidly  increasing  pressure 
of  the  high  cost  of  living.  Tne  sky-rocketing 
of  prices  has  of  course  hit  all  classes  of  society, 
but  the  middle  classes  have  unquestionably 
been  hit  the  hardest.  It  is  they  who  have  been 
the  war's  greatest  sufferers.  And  furthermore 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  war  merely 
intensified  a  process  which  had  been  going  on 
for  many  years.  Ever  since  the  closing  years  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  prices  have  been  rising 
rapidly.  Whenthewar  broke  out  in  1914  prices 
were  almost  double  what  they  had  been  twenty 
years  before.  Thewarimmensely  accelerated  this 
upward  progress.  The  five  years  after  1 9 1 4  saw 
a  further  doubling  of  prices — a  five-year  rise  as 
great  as  that  of  the  previous  twenty  years. 

Of  course  this  hurts  everybody.     But  note 

how  superlatively  it  hurts  the  middle  classes. 

The  middle  classes"  is  a  somewhat  elastic 


term,  but  it  has  been  well  defined  by  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  English  middle  class  movement 
as  "  the  people  with  the  middle  interests."  The 
middle  classes  are  composed  preeminently  of 
salaried  persons  and  those  deriving  moderate 
incomes  from  "safe"  investments,  annuities, 
pensions,  and  the  like.  Now  it  is  precisely 
these  things  which  have  lagged  farthest  behind 
prices.  Both  capital  and  labor,  being  self- 
conscious  and  well  organized,  have  managed 
to  keep  fairly  well  up  with  the  procession;  in- 
deed, to  certain  sections  of  both,  the  war-years 
in  particular  have  yielded  a  harvest  of  specu- 
lative profits  and  fancy  wages  which  to-day  put 
them  ahead  of  the  game.  But  the  middle 
class  man  is  generally  in  very  evil  plight. 
Salaries  show  none  of  the  buoyancy  of  wages 
and  tend  to  remain  anchored  to  the  schedules 
fixed  during  the  relatively  stable  price-level  of  a 
generation  ago.  When  we  come  to  the  matter 
of  incomes,  the  situation  is  even  worse. 

Consider  the  present  plight  of  a  typical 
middle-class  family  which  had  lived  com- 
fortably within  its  income  in  the  year  1896  and 
had  then  thriftily  invested  a  few  hundred 
dollars  annually  in  "gilt-edged"  securities 
(bonds  or  preferred  stock),  savings-bank  de- 
posits, long-term  life  insurance  endowment 
policies,  and  the  like.  Perhaps  there  was  also 
a  government  pension  to  the  grandfather,  a 
Civil  War  veteran,  a  small  annuity,  or  similar 
supplementary  source  of  income.  The  head 
of  the  house,  of  course,  a  salaried  man.  Now 
what  is  the  condition  of  that  family  to-day? 
To  begin  with,  it  costs  just  three  times  as  much 
to  maintain  its  1896  standard  of  living.  The 
family  will  certainly  cling  desperately  to  that 
standard,  for,  while  comfortable,  it  was  not 
extravagant  and  was  based  upon  deep-seated 
traditions  and  ideals.  Yet  how  pay  the  three- 
fold bills?  The  main  source  of  income — the 
salary,  has  increased  in  nothing  like  a  three- 
fold proportion.  The  "gilt-edged"  securities 
bring  no  increased  dividends,  stand  very  low  on 
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the  'change,  and,  if  "  railroads,''  may  be  almost 
worthless.  In  fact,  everj  dollar  owned  by  that 
family  in  1 896,  whether  invested  in  bonds,  stocks, 
savings-bank  deposits,  insurance  policies,  an- 
nuities, or  pensions,  has  depreciated,  in  actual 
purchasing  power,  to  thirty-five  cents,  and 
even  dollar  invested  in  1914  has  depreciated 
to  fifty  cents.  Furthermore,  the  war  has  im- 
posed heavy  collateral  burdens,  as  increased 
taxation,  notably  income-tax.  Lastly,  the 
current  wave  of  social  unrest,  with  its  especial 
hostility  to  private  property  and  its  especial 
hatred  of  the  middle  classes,  tends  further 
to  unsettle  confidence  and  depress  values. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  the  middle  classes 
throughout  the  world  to-day. 

"MIDDLE    CLASSES'    UNION"    IN    ENGLAND 

ENGLAND  having  been  the  country  where 
middle  class  feeling  and  the  necessity 
for  middle  class  action  were  first  appreciated, 
it  is  not  strange  to  find  England  taking  the 
lead  in  the  current  middle  class  movement. 
The  English  movement  was  formally  launched 
in  April,  19 19,  when  a  convention  was  held 
in  London  to  inaugurate  the  formation  of  a 
"  Middle  Classes'  Union."  The  chairman,  Mr. 
Kennedy  Jones,  stated  in  his  opening  address 
that  the  organization  was  to  be  formed  to  ob- 
tain protection  for  those  members  of  the 
community  who  could  in  no  other  way  protect 
their  domestic  and  political  interests.  "  If 
you  are  properly  organized,"  concluded  Mr. 
Jones,  "you  will  become  the  greatest  force 
in  the  nation.  You  can  possibly  hold  up  all 
the  workers,  you  could  hold  up  the  capitalists, 
or  you  could  even  hold  up  the  Government. 
You  must  see  you  are  not  squeezed  or  crushed 
and  that  you  are  placed  in  such  a  position  as 
will  necessitate  a  fair  and  square  deal  in  all 
things,  and  the  right  to  live."  The  meeting 
adopted  a  constitution,  its  preamble  stating: 
"We  are  being  taxed  out  of  existence.  We  are 
being  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  the  lower 
classes  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  financial  groups 
and  profiteers  in  the  upper  classes."  The 
Union's  aims  were  thus  officially  stated  in  its 
constitution: 

To  promote  mutual  understanding  between  all 
classes  of  the  community  and  secure  an  equitable 
distribution  of  national  taxation. 

To  obtain  the  removal  of  unfair  burdens  on  the 
middle  classes,  and  to  enable  them  by  collective  ac- 
tion to  protect  their  interests  from  legislative  or 
industrial  oppression. 


1*0  scrutinize  and  watch  all  legislation  and  ad 
ministration,  and  to  secure  suitable  amendments  of 
the  law  where  the  interests  of  the  middle  classes  an 
unfairly  prejudiced. 

To  support,  by  legal  action  if  necessary,  the  in- 
terests of  any  member  which  raise  questions  ol 
general  principle  affecting  the  middle  classes. 

This  formal  pronouncement  was  elaborated 
in  the  official  statement  of  Captain  Stanley 
Abbott,  General  Secretary  of  the  Union,  who 
said:  'The  Middle  Classes'  Union  is  not 
concerned  with  social  distinctions  or  religious 
variations.  What  it  is  concerned  with  is  the 
interests  which  exist  between  those  of  Capital 
and  those  of  Labor.  In  this  sense  the  Middle 
Classes  are  the  people  with  the  Middle  Interests. 
In  political  and  economic  affairs  there  are  three 
main  sections;  two  of  them  are  the  extremists — 
call  them  what  you  will — the  Upper  and  the 
Lower,  the  Right  and  the  Left,  the  Monopolist 
and  the  Syndicalist.  The  third  is  the  Middle 
Classes.  And  it  is  for  the  individual  to  de- 
termine whether  he  or  she  comes  within  this 
section — as  a  consumer,  as  a  taxpayer,  as  a 
law-maker.  Capital  is  organized  for  self- 
preservation.  Labor  is  organized  for  self- 
advancement.  But  in  the  operations  as  be- 
tween these  two  sections,  the  other — the  un- 
organized Middle — the  section  which  is  the 
butt,  the  buffer,  and  the  burden-bearer  when 
Capital  and  Labor  are  contending — has  no 
locus  standi  and  no  representation.  Within 
this  body  are  the  brain-workers — the  com- 
mercial and  trading,  the  professional  and  ad- 
ministrative and  managerial  classes,  and  those 
whose  income  is  derived  from  pensions  or 
savings.  Self-analysis  should  indicate  one's 
place.  The  domestic  or  internal  interests  of  a 
particular  profession  or  business  may  be  served 
by  the  profession  or  business  societies;  but,  so 
far  as  general  political  and  economic  questions 
are  concerned,  those  who  constitute  these 
bodies,  together  with  the  vast  mass  of  the 
middle  classes  who  are  not  attached  to  or 
identified  with  any  such  specialized  organi- 
zation, are  incapable,  under  present  conditions, 
of  any  power  of  concerted  action.  The  M .  C.  U. 
exists  to  weld  together  those  unorganized  and 
unrepresented  middle  classes  into  a  strong, 
practical,  coordinated  entity  for  the  protection 
of  common  interests.  The  very  existence  of  a 
representative  and  powerful  organization  such 
as  this  will  produce  a  moderating  and  a  stimu- 
lating influence  in  the  political  and  economic 
life  of  the  nation." 
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In  the  comparatively  short  period  since  its  of  their  economic  condition  was  imperative, 

inauguration  the  English  Middle  Classes' Union  And  an   investigator  just  returned  from  the 

has  been  conducting  an  active  campaign  and  Middle  West   reports  widespread    interest    in 

appears  to  be  meeting  with  a  good  measure  of  what  he  calls  "white  collar"  unions, 

success.  "In  every  city,"  he  says,  "1  heard  much  talk 

of  the  impending  organization  of  the  'white 

UNIONS   OF   THE    PROFESSIONS  ,.      .  »•  1    u  u  i  jj 

collar  occupations  on  a  labor-union  basis.  I  did 

ENGLAND  seems  to  be  the  only  country  not  find  that  any  important  movement  in  this 
where  a  general  middle  class  organization  direction  had  been  set  on  foot  anywhere  in  the 
for  general  ends  has  as  yet  been  formally  at-  Middle  West,  but  in  talking  with  clerks,  sten- 
tempted.  But  in  a  number  of  countries  in  ographers,  newspaper  men,  and  others  em- 
different  parts  of  the  world,  including  England  ployed  on  salaries  I  found  them  intensely 
itself,  middle  class  organizations  of  single  curious  as  to  what  had  been  done  in  that  direc- 
professions  or  allied  callings  looking  toward  the  tion  in  the  East.  Newspaper  men  were  eager  to 
protection  and  betterment  of  their  special  learn  about  the  unionizing  of  the  news  writers 
circles  are  to-day  in  operation.  I  have  already  of  Boston  and  other  cities.  Many  had  heard 
mentioned  the  middle  class  organizations  of  of  the  Union  of  University  Professors  and  its 
North  Germany  which  may  be  considered  the  affiliation  with  the  American  Federation  of 
pioneers  of  the  movement.  These  organi-  Labor  and  were  disappointed  when  I  could  not 
zations  sprung  spontaneously  into  being  in  give  them  details.  There  was  much  interest 
several  North  German  cities  early  in  the  present  in  the  Union  of  Federal  Employees.  But 
year  when  Spartacides  (i.  e.,  German  Bolshe-  to  most  of  these  office  workers,  what  had 
viki)  had  acquired  local  control.  But  the  dramatized  for  them  the  idea  of  a  union 
oppressed  bourgeois  presently  took  the  "class  of  'white  collar'  occupations  was  the  actors' 
solidarity"  leaf  out  of  the  Spartacides'  book;  strike. 

at  least,  the  members  of  the  allied  group  "  'We've  been  thinking  we  were  different, 
of  professions  connected  with  the  public  somehow,  from  the  men  in  the  pressroom  and 
health  took  such  action.  The  amalgamated  composing  room,'  said  an  intelligent  young 
doctors,  nurses,  hospital  attendants,  pharma-  woman  stenographer  in  a  newspaper  office, 
cists,  civic  health  officials,  and  kindred  callings  '  But  I  notice  every  time  they  ask  for  more  pay 
declared  "counter  strikes,"  and  sick  prole-  they  get  it,  and  if  E.  H.  Sothern  and  Marie 
tarians  could  thenceforth  obtain  neither  drugs  Dressier  aren't  too  proud  to  belong  to  a  union, 
nor  medical  attendance,  while  proletarian  why  should  we  be?  The  boss  thinks  he's  treat- 
patients  were  left  unattended  in  their  beds,  ing  us  pretty  well,  giving  us  a  50  per  cent,  in- 
So  effective  was  this  action  of  only  a  part  of  crease  in  salary.  But  in  hisown  paper  theother 
the  middle  classes  that  in  at  least  two  cities  day  he  printed  the  figures  that  show  the  cost  of 
the  Spartacides  were  forced  to  terms  without  food  and  clothing  here  in  Cleveland  has  gone 
any  aid  having  been  extended  the  counter  up  80  per  cent.,  and  my  rent's  been  doubled, 
strikers  by  the  Federal  troops.  And  so  has  the  price  of  the  paper  and  the 

The  United  States  has  not  yet  witnessed  a  profits.' " 

middle  class  union  of  the  general  type,  but  From  all  this  the  lesson  seems  to  be  clear, 

local  organizations  of  single  professional  and  Throughout  the  world  the  middle  classes  are 

business    callings    have    already    begun.     For  less  adjusted  to  rising  price  levels  than  are  either 

instance,  toward  the  end  of  August  a  union  of  the  upper  or  the  lower  strata  of  society.     They 

clerks  and  other  salaried  employees  was  formed  are    consequently    suffering    more    than    any 

at  New  Orleans  for  mutual  protection  and  for  other  class.     They  are  beginning  to  see  the 

the  raising  of  salaries,  which,  unlike  laborers'  benefits    obtained    by   other   classes    through 

wages  had  either  advanced  very  slowly  or  had  cooperation  and  are  rapidly  overcoming  the 

remained  at  an  absolute  standstill.     The  new  handicaps  which  have  hitherto  prevented  them 

organization   declared   that   clerks   and  other  from   initiating  corporate  action.     Now  that 

salaried  men  who  were  able  to  support  their  such    action    has    actually    begun    in    many 

families  in  comfort  and  even  lay  aside  savings  quarters  and  has  apparently  been  both  feas- 

only  a  few  years  ago  now  found  themselves  hard  ible  and  successful,  it  would  seem  as  though 

pushed  to  obtain  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  a  rapid  development  of  middle  class  activity 

and  that  therefore  an  immediate  amelioration  would  characterize  the  immediate  future. 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


CHRISTMAS  this  year  brings  with 
it  particular  reasons  for  heartfelt 
and  sincere  celebration  in  the 
United  States.  Notwithstanding 
the  apparent  ills  and  disturbances 
which  afflict  us,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  blessed  above  all  the  children  of  men. 

We  have  got  our  boys  out  of  the  trenches 
this  Christmas — out  with  Unstained  honor, 
with  a  high  purpose  accomplished,  back  with 
a  peace  of  victory  in  their  hands.  The  things 
they  have  done,  the  liberties  they  have  made 
secure,  are  a  national  Christmas  present. 
The  spirit  of  those  who  "lie  in  Flanders  fields" 
is  a  national  blessing. 

This  Christmas  finds  us,  as  a  nation,  besides 
a  new  richness  of  spirit  possessed  of  riches 
beyond  the  dreams  of  many  generations  of  our 
ancestors.  We  may  be  thankful  that,  in  most 
American  homes,  there  is  the  means  of  comfort 
and  the  wherewithal  to  pay  for  filling  the  fire- 
side stockings.  Our  public  family  quarrels 
concern  only  the  percentage  of  division  of  the 
highest  standard  of  living  in  the  world.  Want 
and  distress  appear  at  fewer  doors  here  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

The  best  evidence  that  our  dead  have  not 
died  in  vain,  the  surest  promise  that  our  quar- 
rels shall  not  end  in  disaster,  the  mainspring 
of  our  deepest  satisfaction  as  we  pass  our 
history  in  its  annual  review,  is  the  fact  that 
the  form  of  government  we  possess  has  once 
more  demonstrated  its  soundness,  that  our 
democracy   provides   a   competent   machinery 
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to  right  wrongs,  to  forward  the  ideals  of  a  pro- 
gressive people,  and  to  express  the  political 
aspirations  of  men  without  violence  or  revolu- 
tion. It  would  be  ungracious  to  compare 
in  detail  our  good  fortune  with  the  misfortunes 
of  our  neighbors.  But  it  is  fair  to  look  at  the 
general  picture  with  a  sober  eye  and  to  reflect 
upon  the  felicity  which  is  ours  as  the  result  of 
the  sound  judgment  which  founded  our  nation 
upon  the  will  of  the  people  and  the  character 
which  has  maintained  it  as  an  instrument  of 
liberty  within  law.  The  moral  is  that  we  have 
in  the  past  earned  our  blessings.  They  have 
been  bought  by  the  courage  which  has  dared 
attempt  great  achievements,  by  the  resolution 
which  has  fought  tyranny  whenever  it  appeared 
and  whether  disguised  as  king  or  kaiser  or  as 
capitalist  or  labor  leader,  by  the  industry  which 
has  created  and  the  thrift  that  has  saved,  by 
the  conscience  which  has  tested  values  by 
the  scale  of  right  and  wrong,  and  by  the  char- 
acter that  has  willed  the  right  path  and  stead- 
fastly walked  in  it.  That,  in  the  large,  is  the 
history  of  the  American  people.  The  secret 
of  the  matter  is  that  while  many  are  op- 
pressed, they  are  free,  and  that  while  many 
are  impoverished,  they  are  fed. 

The  future?  "  1  know  no  way  of  judging 
of  the  future,"  said  Patrick  Henry,  "but  by 
the  past."  So  long  as  we  know  our  own  history, 
read  its  plain  lessons  of  law  and  order  and 
progress,  we  shall  not  need  to  fear  to  face  the 
approach  of  the  stock-taking  year's  close,  nor 
look  forward  to  any  but  Merry  Christmases. 
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Whose  articles  in  the  World's  Work  on  the  relations  of  Capital  and  Labor 
have  attracted  widespread  attention  because  they  disclose  the  simple  facts 
of  economics  and  of  human   psychology  upon  which   the  solution  of  the 

present  unrest  must  be  based 

(See  page  185) 


He  said  to  John  Fitzpatrick,  at  Gary,  lnd.:  "  I  am  here  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  to  see  that  any  man  who  wants  to  work  shall  do  so  without 
fear,  and  that  any  man  who  does  not  want  to  work  shall  refrain  without  fear — 
if  we  have  to  shoot  the  man  who  interferes  with  either."  Fitzpatrick  went 
outside  and  announced:  "  Boys,  it's  all  right.  We're  going  to  get  a  square 
deal."  General  Wood's  dictum  is  very  near  to  a  perfect  attitude  for  the 
Government  to  adopt  toward  strikes 


The  head  of  the  American  Mission  which  has  been  investigating  conditions 
in  Turkey,  in  order  to  report  on  the  advisability  of  the  United  States  accept- 
ing a  mandate  for  a  part  of  that  ancient  Empire  —  a  decision  which  would 
signalize  our  acceptance  of  a  new  kind  of  responsibility  for  world  stability 


Who  was  in  command  of  the  American  mine  laying  operations  in  the  North 

Sea.     Under  his  directions  the  mine  barrage,  containing  235,000  mines,  and 

stretching  from  Scotland  to  Norway,  was  laid.     He  has  recently  returned  to 

America  after  having  directed  the  sweeping  up  of  this  mine  field 


The  first  Ambassador  to  the  United  States  from  the  Polish  Republic,  now 
for  the  first  time  since  1795  a  free  and  united  nation 
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The  Whole  is  Greater  than  Any  Fart 

N  HIS  proclamation  of  October  26th  con- 
cerning the  coal  strike,  the  President 
said: 


And  the  public  represented  In  tin-  ( .overnnicnt 
will  also  have  to  demonstrate  how  much  suffer- 
ing it  is  willing  to  stand  while  the  situation  is 
being  tested  in  this  somewhat  crude  but  effec- 
tive manner. 


It  is  time  for  plain  speaking.  These  matters  with 
which  we  now  deal  touch  not  only  the  welfare  of  a 
class,  but  vitally  concern  the  well-being,  the  com- 
fort, and  the  very  life  of  all  the  people.  I  feel  it  my 
duty  in  the  public  interest  to  declare  that  any  at- 
tempt to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  strike  and 
thus  to  paralyze  the  industry  of  the  country  with 
the  consequent  suffering  and  distress  of  all  our 
people,  must  be  considered  a  grave,  moral,  and  legal 
wrong  against  the  Government  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  I  can  do  nothing  less  than  to  say 
that  the  law  will  be  enforced,  and  means  will  be  found 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  nation  in  any  emer- 
gency that  may  arise  out  of  this  unhappy  business. 

That  statement  means  that  the  Government 
representing  1 10  million  people  will  see  that 
those  1 10  million  do  not  suffer  cold  in  order 
that  some  half  million  miners  may  use  their 
most  effective  weapon  to  gain  an  increase  in 
wages.  In  other  words  the  welfare  of  the  ma- 
jority is  paramount  and  it  has  the  power  to 
insure  its  welfare. 

Both  the  mine  workers'  and  certain  of  the 
railroad  workers'  leaders  have  intimated  that 
they  would  like  to  have  the  Government  take 
over  both  mines  and  railroads.  Labor's  suc- 
cess in  forcing  the  Adamson  Bill  from  the  Gov- 
ernment made  government  ownership  seem 
like  a  line  of  least  resistance.  Now,  however, 
the  Government  is  taking  a  firmer  stand. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  difficult  condition  which 
afflicts  the  labor  world.  For  the  past  three  or 
four  years  demands  for  increased  wages  have 
been  generally  successful.  The  only  way  to 
find  out  for  certain  whether  such  demands 
will  not  continue  to  be  successful  is  to  try 
them.  The  employer  as  a  rule  would  rather 
pay  than  fight  if  he  can  afford  to  pay. 
But  if  he  can  not  afford  to  pay  he  will  fight 
and  Labor  will  lose,  for  even  if  it  breaks  the 
employer  he  can't  pay  money  that  he  has  not 
got.  Generally  speaking  now  the  employers 
say  that  they  have  reached  the  end  of  their 
row.  Labor  replies  first,  that  it  does  not  be- 
lieve it,  and  secondly,  that  if  the  present  owners, 
say  of  the  railroads,  can  not  afford  more  wages 
that  they  should  turn  over  the  roads  to  the 
Government  that  has  more  money.  A  certain 
number  of  strikes  will  be  necessary  to  convince 
both  sides  of  what  the  facts  in  the  case  are. 


Labor's  Demand  for  Irresponsible  Power 

EARLY  in  its  deliberations  the  Presi- 
dent's Industrial  Conference  reached 
the  vital  question  of  whether  the  con- 
trol of  industry  should  be  responsible  or  not. 
The  labor  delegates  stoutly  maintained  that  it 
must  be  irresponsible.  The  employers  stoutly 
maintained  the  opposite,  and  the  labor  delega- 
tion left  the  Conference. 

Mr.  Gompers  would  probably  repudiate  the 
description  of  his  attitude  as  an  attempt  to 
make  the  control  of  industry  irresponsible  but, 
nevertheless,  it  is  in  reality  just  that.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  has  tried  for 
many  years  to  make  its  membership  contain  a 
practical  monopoly  of  Labor.  If  it  could 
achieve  this  aim  it  could  insist  that  every  em- 
ployer deal  with  the  union.  And  if  the  union 
had  a  complete  monopoly  of  Labor  it  could  force 
its  demands  upon  the  employers  up  to  a  point 
where  the  business  failed  or  the  employer  pre- 
ferred not  to  continue  in  it.  Complete  union 
domination  would  mean  the  ownership  of  in- 
dustry by  the  employer  and  its  control  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  Under  this 
arrangement  the  union  officials  with  the  power 
to  dictate  policy  to  all  employers  would  be 
without  any  responsibility  either  to  make  the 
business  pay  or  properly  to  serve  the  public,  for 
if  a  business  did  neither  and  failed  it  would 
cost  these  leaders  nothing.  In  other  words,  the 
more  radical  leaders  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  have  been  seeking  complete  and 
irresponsible  power  over  American  industry. 

However,  the  difficulties  of  attaining  this 
have  led  to  a  seeming  mitigation  of  this  posi- 
tion. The  Federation  is  willing  to  arbitrate  or 
negotiate  questions,  if  it  is  recognized  that  the 
arbitration  be  between  the  union  officers  and 
the  employers,  and  that  the  employers  agree  not 
to  deal  with  their  own  men  directly.  This 
does  not  essentially  change  the  situation,  how- 
ever, for  the  Federation  does  not  necessarily 
agree  to  accept  awards  unless  it  likes  them,  nor 
can  it  guarantee  that  its  members  will  keep  any 
agreements  that  are  made.  It  even  opposes 
the  incorporation  of  the  unions  which  would 
bring  some  measure  of  responsibility,  for  if  in- 
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corporated  they  could  be  sued  for  damages  in 
case  they  broke  their  contracts.  In  other 
words,  the  labor  leaders  insist  upon  the  full 
measure  of  irresponsibility. 

However,  even  under  the  very  able  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Gompers  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  or,  in  fact,  all  union  organizations  to- 
gether have  failed  to  get  as  much  as  half  of 
American  Labor  to  join.  The  unions  have  not 
been  able  to  convince  the  majority  that  the 
benefits  of  union  membership  are  worth 
the  price  of  the  dues.  As  long  as  this 
state  of  affairs  lasts  the  union  leaders 
will  lack  complete  power  and  will  usually 
not  be  able  either  to  start  to  win  strikes 
except  where  conditions  are  bad  enough  to 
justify  the  strike.  At  present  a  certain  amount 
of  responsibility  is  forced  on  the  union  officers 
because  their  organizations  have  not  the  power 
to  be  certain  to  win  every  strike  and  if  they 
order  strikes  without  cause,  they  are  likely 
to  lose  them  and  perhaps  lose  membership 
in  the  unions  thereby,  or  even  lose  their  own 
jobs. 

Having  failed  to  gain  a  membership  suffi- 
ciently large  to  give  complete  power  by  demon- 
strating the  value  of  unionism  to  the  laborers  of 
this  country  the  union  leaders  wish  to  achieve 
their  ends  by  the  easier  method  of  having  a 
law  passed.  They  would  like  to  make  it  ob- 
ligatory for  all  employers  to  deal  with  their 
employees  only  through  union  officials,  thereby 
practically  forcing  the  majority  of  American 
workers  who  have  not  joined  the  unions  to 
accept  representation  that  they  have  no  voice 
in,  or  to  join  the  union  and  pay  dues  which  they 
do  not  want  to  pay.  In  fact,  the  unions  have 
so  hard  a  time  in  getting  their  dues  that  one  of 
the  main  points  -of  their  programme  is  for  the 
employer  to  agree  to  take  the  union  dues  from 
each  man's  pay  before  giving  it  to  him  and  to 
turn  over  these  dues  to  the  union. 

Mr.  Gompers  besides  urging  the  righteous- 
ness and  wisdom  of  the  theory  that  all  bargain- 
ing between  employers  and  workers  should  be 
collective  bargaining  and  all  collective  bargain- 
ing should  be  between  the  employers  and  the 
union  officials — besides  urging  this  plan  for  the 
benefits  which  he  sincerely  believes  it  to  have, 
Mr.  Gompers  says  that  unless  the  American 
public  agrees  to  his  programme  it  is  in  danger  of 
Bolshevism.  He  is  unquestionably  sincere  in 
this  also  for  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
has  been  having  a  hard  time  struggling  with  the 
I.  W.  W.  and  various  other  revolutionary  ele- 


ments. These  Red  leaders  present  to  Mr. 
Gompers  and  the  more  conservative  labor 
leaders  a  very  difficult  problem.  The  Red 
leaders  hold  out  to  the  ignorant  the  most 
fantastic  hopes.  Pleasant-sounding  promises 
cost  little  and  are  easily  made  and  no  matter 
how  impossible  of  fulfilment  they  do  sway 
many  minds  as  is  amply  proved  not  only  in  the 
history  of  labor  movements  in  this  country  but 
in  our  politics  as  well.  The  Red  promises  pull 
away  from  the  trades-union  movement  a  goodly 
number  of  the  more  ignorant  and  the  more 
depraved,  and  the  Red  orators  take  the  class 
consciousness  of  the  worker  and  the  distrust  of 
all  employers  which  the  trades-unions  have 
taught,  and  carry  them  a  degree  or  two  farther. 
This  competition  is  painful  to  the  American 
Federation  on  the  one  hand.  On  the  other  hand 
practically  all  the  leaders  in  the  country  headed 
by  the  President  have  said  that  the  rising  trend 
of  costs  must  stop  and  this  has  made  public 
sympathy  with  continued  demands  for  wage 
increases  very  meagre.  Moreover,  the  union 
programme  of  limiting  production  is  highly 
unpopular  with  the  public.  Between  these 
two  fires  Mr.  Gompers  and  his  followers  are  in  a 
hard  position. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Mr.  Gompers  should  tell  us  that  if  the 
public  does  not  give  him  a  great  victory  in  the 
shape  of  the  unionization  of  all  industry,  the 
public  will  have  to  meet  the  Bolshevist  peril 
for  he  will  not  be  strong  enough  to  overcome 
it.  But  the  public  need  not  accept  Mr.  Gom- 
pers's  judgment  in  this  matter.  Whether  Mr. 
Gompers  can  achieve  some  spectacular  victory 
or  not,  to  strengthen  his  position,  the  Reds  will 
have  an  opponent  in  the  trades-union  move- 
ment which  they  can  not  defeat.  The  bulk  of 
the  workers  in  this  country,  union  and  non- 
union, can  not  be  turned  against  the  American 
Government,  and  for  any  long  period  of  lime 
only  a  few  can  be  led  astray. 

But  even  if  this  were  not  true,  if  Mr.  Gompers 
were  right,  we  must  give  the  unions  irrespon- 
sible control  of  industry  or  have  the  Bolsheviki 
gain  control  of  organized  Labor,  the  position  of 
the  public  is  still  clear.  It  is  to  meet  the 
Bolshevist  menace  and  fight  it  to  a  finish. 
The  American  public  does  not  need  to  pay  a 
price  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to 
protect  its  liberties.  If  the  Red  element  has 
shown  unexpected  strength  it  will  merely  arouse 
unexpectedly  vigorous  handling  at  the  hands 
of  the  public. 
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THE    RUSSIAN    SITUATION 

As  it  was  on  November  ist.   General  Yudenitch  had  reached  the  outskirts  of  Petrograd,  but  later  newspaper  accounts 

reported  that  his  army  had  been  checked  and  that  the  city  had  not  fallen.     Admiral  Kolchak's  position  had  not  changed 

materially  in  more  than  a  month  and  General   Denikin,  although  still  maintaining  an  offensive,  has  been  faced  with  the 

difficulty,  since  this  map  was  drawn,  of  fighting  General  Petlura  who  had  been  supporting  Denikin's  left 


A  Cure  for  American  Bolshevism 

THE  problem  of  the  Bolsheviki  in  this 
country  is  easier  than  in  most  other 
parts  of  the  world  for  the  apostles  of 
anarchy,  destruction,  and  revolution  can  not 
gain  large  followings  where  the  average  .condi- 
tion of  life  is  good  and  where  opportunity  is 
plentiful.  We  have  felt  that  so  strongly  in  the 
past  that  we  have  paid  little  attention  to  the 
apostles  of  unrest  although  they  have  been 
among  us  in  varying  numbers  for  many  years. 
A  certain  number  will  always  be  with  us.     But 


we  have  a  great  many  more  at  present  than 
usual  and  their  presence  and  activity  call  cer- 
tain facts  to  our  attention  in  a  way  that 
demands  action. 

In  the  first  place,  although  opportunities  are 
still  plentiful  in  this  country  we  have  received 
among  us  many  people  who  have  lived  without 
opportunity  so  long  that  it  has  become  a  tradi- 
tion with  them  that  no  such  thing  exists  and 
they  are  consequently  unprepared  to  grasp  it. 
The  Russian  or  Polish  Jew  in  New  York  may  be 
better  off  than  his  kinsman  in  Kiev  or  Warsaw 
but  he  has  not  become  an  American  citizen  with 
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the  belief  in  his  rights  and  opportunities  and  a 
sanguine  conviction  in  his  own  abilities  that  the 
term  implies.  Part  of  his  scheme  of  life  is  to 
indulge  in  the  profession  of  being  oppressed  and 
exploited. 

Fundamentally  our  Government  is  an  in- 
strument by  which  a  vigorous  people  will  look 
after  their  own  interests.  It  did  not  include 
machinery  paternally  guiding  groups  who  pre- 
fer to  be  managed  rather  than  to  manage  them- 
selves. 

There  is  then  a  pressing  necessity  for  getting 
a  proper  spirit  of  courage,  initiative,  and  inde- 
pendence into  these  groups  so  that  they  can 
become  a  health}'  part  of  our  life.  This  is  what 
is  generally  called  Americanization.  But  the 
ways  and  means  of  Americanization  are  still 
somewhat  vague.  Secretary  Lane  has  sounded 
the  warning  and  urged  action  but  as  yet  no 
comprehensive  programme  has  taken  shape. 

In  such  a  programme  there  are  several  items 
which  seem  imperative: 

i.  That  every  voter  and  if  possible  every 
resident  of  this  country  shall  be  made  to  learn 
to  read  and  write  the  English  language.  Cer- 
tain exceptions  in  the  cases  of  very  old  people, 
etc.,  would  have  to  be  made,  but  in  the  main  the 
principle  that  the  nation  must  have  a  common 
language  is  sound. 

2.  As  a  part  of  the  scheme  for  the  insistence 
on  a  common  language,  the  regulation  of  the 
foreign-language  press.  If  even-  person  could 
read  and  write  English,  the  foreign-language 
press  would  be  no  evil  but  at  present  it  is  one  of 
the  main  deterrents  to  the  learning  of  English. 
Added  to  this  a  good  deal  of  the  foreign-language 
press,  appealing  to  certain  groups  appeals  to  the 
Old  World  prejudices  of  those  groups  and  main- 
tains and  intensifies  their  non-American  atti- 
tude. And  it  can  do  this  with  effectiveness 
because  no  American  papers  can  reach  their 
clientele.  Part  of  the  foreign-language  press 
helps  the  foreigner  to  adapt  himself  to  Amer- 
ica. Some  does  just  the  opposite.  If  the  good 
can  be  separated  from  the  bad  so  much  the 
better,  but  in  no  case  can  we  afford  to  have 
foreign  languages  build  up  a  vested  right  to  use 
in  this  country. 

3.  Very  stringent  immigration  and  deporta- 
tion laws.  The  sentiment  for  such  legislation 
is  growing.  It  has  been  urged  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  by  many  members  of  Congress. 
Regardless  of  the  general  theory  about  the 
benefits  of  large  immigration  to  this  country  it 
ought  to  be  evident  that  we  have  had  so  much 


within  the  past  twenty  years  as  to  give  us 
social  indigestion  and  that  for  the  present  a 
rigid  diet  would  do  us  a  great  deal  of  good. 

4.  Universal  military  training  including 
instruction  in  the  English  language  and  the 
peace-time  duties  of  every  citizen  to  impress  on 
every  boy  his  duties  and  obligations  to  his 
country. 

In  order  to  be  just  in  deporting  those  who 
did  not  learn  the  English  language,  all  would 
have  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  learn. 
The  ways  and  means  for  best  doing  this  would 
not  be  easy  to  provide  but  they  would  not 
be  at  all  impossible  and  it  would  be  profitable 
at  almost  any  cost. 

With  such  an  Americanization  programme  in 
force  or  a  better  one,  in  ten  or  twelve  years  we 
should  have  our  Bolshevist  anarchists  and  their 
followers  reduced  to  normal.  But  any  per- 
manent reduction  in  their  numbers  must  be 
slow  for  quick  cures  are  not  likely  to  last. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Red  element  is  here  to 
bedevil  us  at  any  unfortunate  time.  Wages  and 
the  cost  of  production  rose  violently  during  this 
war  as  in  similar  previous  disturbances.  Wages 
and  the  cost  of  production  must  go  slowly  down 
again  as  they  have  previously  or,  if  not  slowly, 
go  down  in  a  crash.  This  readjustment  is  a 
most  embarrassing  process  at  best,  certain  to 
lead  to  an  increase  in  the  honest  differences 
between  employers  and  employees.  To  inject 
into  such  a  situation  a  number  of  poisonous 
agitators  of  anarchy  and  revolution  will  make 
the  troublesome  period  far  more  troublesome 
than  if  we  did  not  have  them  to  deal  with. 
There  is  not  time  to  cure  the  evils  on  which 
they  feed  before  the  issue  must  be  faced.  Con- 
sequently we  must  go  on  facing  it  as  General 
Wood  did  at  Gary — that  is  by  force. 

If  organized  society  is  firm,  vigilant,  and 
effective  in  attacking  all  organizations  and 
teachers  of  revolution  against  this  Government 
we  shall  get  out  of  the  present  difficulty  as  well 
as  it  allows.  If  we  are  dilatory,  soft  headed,  or 
hesitating,  we  shall  infinitely  increase  the 
miser\'  and  loss  which  is  the  aim  of  these 
agitators.  And  having  had  to  use  force  in  a 
way  unaccustomed  to  us  this  time,  if  we  do  not 
take  the  measures  of  Americanization  necessary 
to  reduce  the  Bolsheviki  and  their  possible 
followers  to  a  minimum,  another  period  of  up- 
heaval in  world  affairs  will  find  more  unhealthy 
spots  in  our  body  politic  than  we  suffer  from  at 
present.  Considering  our  neglect  of  such 
matters  we  are  singularly  fortunate  in  being  as 
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sound  as  we  are.  And  if  the  present  Bolshevist 
demonstration  is  enough  to  make  us  take 
measures  to  eradicate  the  disease,  it  will  in 
the  long  run  prove  a  blessing  rather  than 
otherwise. 


For  the  League  and  a  State  Department 

FROM  the  moment  the  European  War 
started  it  was  certain  that  the  United 
States  was  going  to  be  asked  to  take  on 
world  responsibilities  which  we  had  previously 
avoided.  Some  of  these  responsibilities  would 
be  immediately  profitable,  others  of  them  not. 
Within  sixty  days  after  the  war  started  the  idea 
ran  through  the  whole  United  States,  in 
Government  as  well  as  commercial  circles,  that 
the  conflict  abroad  gave  us  a  golden  opportunity 
in  South  America.  With  a  characteristic 
mental  slant  which  makes  much  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  think  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  as  some- 
what hypocritical  we  covered  this  trade  oppor- 
tunity over  partially  with  the  more  altruistic- 
sounding  title  of  extending  help  to  South 
America.  Before  the  war  was  very  old  we 
were  extending  help  pretty  generally  all  over 
the  world  except  where  the  Allied  blockade  got 
in  the  way.  Our  Government  conducted  a 
spirited  correspondence  with  the  British  Gov- 
ernment in  an  effort  to  extend  help  to  Germany 
until  we  went  into  the  war  when  we  instantly 
adopted  the  position  against  which  we  had 
protested  for  more  than  two  years. 

When  we  went  into  the  war,  and  ever  since, 
we  have  publicly  maintained  in  official  state- 
ments two  seemingly  conflicting  theories,  one 
that  we  joined  the  war  on  an  entirely  altruistic 
basis  for  the  good  of  humanity,  and  the  other 
that  we  went  into  the  war  because  Germany 
had  attacked  us  and  our  institutions  and  that 
it  was  to  our  benefit  that  Germany  should  be 
defeated. 

The  truth  is  our  course  has  been  prompted 
by  a  mixture  of  selfishness  enlightened  and 
unenlightened  that  sometimes  seems  to  approach 
the  "sacred  egoism  "set  up  as  Italian  policy,  and 
sometimes  seemed  to  approach  real  disinterested- 
ness. Our  foreign  policy  in  the  future  is  almost 
certain  to  be  prompted  by  similar  mixed  motives 
and  to  sway  like  a  pendulum  between  generosity 
and  meanness.  This  is  going  to  subject  us  to  a 
great  deal  of  criticism,  especially  when  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  regain  normal  conditions  and 
we  are  no  longer  as  much  of  an  economic  dicta- 
tor to  the  world  as  we  have  been  recently 


In  this  new  condition  we  are  going  to  m 
more  than  ever  a  clear  foreign  policy  which  the 
public  can  grasp  and  a  State  Department  of 
great  ability  to  steer  us  safely  along  it.  As  a 
member  of  a  league  of  nations  we  shall  have 
much  better  opportunity  to  know  all  that  is 
going  on  in  the  world  and,  therefore,  to  be  able 
to  act  more  foresightedly  than  if  we  "go  it 
alone." 

To  see  how  much  more  vital  the  knowledge 
that  would  come  from  League  membership  and 
a  better  foreign  service  will  be  to  us  in  the 
future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past  let  us  take  as 
a  minimum  criterion  for  our  action  the  more 
selfish  motives  of  our  foreign  policy. 

For  many  years  before  the  European  War  we 
acted  on  the  theory  that  any  disturbance  in 
Europe,  the  Near  East,  and  Africa  would  be 
handled  by  the  Western  European  Powers  so 
that  civilization  would  not  be  threatened  and 
so  that  we  would  not  be  even  seriously  incon- 
venienced. The  war  demonstrated  that  this 
was  a  mistaken  theory.  Added  to  the  fact 
that  the  western  nations  when  normal  could 
not  handle  any  possible  emergency  so  as  not  to 
disturb  us  is  the  further  fact  that  for  some  years 
yet  they  will  not  again  be  normal,  so  that  they 
will  not  present  as  good  a  buffer  against  all 
manner  of  trouble,  from  Bolshevism  to  world 
war,  as  they  did  before.  Consequently  it  be- 
hooves us  to  keep  a  much  more  careful  eye  upon 
budding  storms,  on  the  Baltic,  in  the  Balkans, 
and  anywhere  else  than  we  used  to  do.  If  one 
of  these  local  disturbances  threatens  to  spread, 
it  behooves  us  for  our  own  convenience,  comfort, 
and  safety  to  see  that  its  spread  is  stopped  be- 
fore it  makes  serious  headway.  It  is  not  safe 
for  us  to  leave  this  stopping  process  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  European  nations.  It  would 
obviously  be  unnecessarily  costly  and  unwise  to 
take  up  the  task  of  stopping  all  threatening 
disturbances  alone.  It  is  inevitable  then  that 
we  cooperate  with  the  other  nations  not  only  in 
stopping  conflicts  after  they  have  started,  but 
in  foreseeing  and  preventing  them.  And  this 
is  what  the  machinery  of  the  League  of  Nations 
is  for.  About  the  only  way  in  which  we  can 
discover  whether  or  not  it  will  work  is  to  try 
it.  But  it  should  be  clear  that  whether  in  or 
out  of  a  league  the  necessity  of  watching  and 
warding  off  such  calamities  as  have  recently  be- 
fallen, is  upon  us.  Entanglements  with 
European  affairs  to  the  extent  of  insuring  our 
own  safety  can  not  be  avoided  merely  by  refus- 
ing to  join  a   league.     Such  a  refusal  would 
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only  force  us  to  redouble  that  kind  of  activity 
because  it  would  necessitate  our  duplicating 
the  similar  work  of  other  nations.  A  good  deal 
of  the  opposition  to  the  League  is  founded  on 
the  fallacy  that  if  we  stay  out  of  it,  foreign 
affairs  need  not  trouble  us  any  more  than  they 
used  to.  It  is  not  the  League  but  actual  condi- 
tions which  prevented  this. 

II 

BUT  once  granted  that  we  must  for  our  own 
sake  do  enough  in  Europe  and  Asia  to  in- 
sure our  own  safety  there  comes  in  the  delicate 
question  of  judgment  of  how  much  that  is.  In 
order  to  be  able  to  do  that  intelligently,  we  must 
reorganize  and  enlarge  the  State  Department. 
Our  pre-war  equipment  to  deal  with  foreign  af- 
fairs was  not  commensurable  with  a  task  like 
this.  Since  the  war  began  the  White  House, 
the  House  Inquiry,  the  Creel  Bureau,  the  War 
Trade  Board,  and  various  other  organizations 
took  over  so  many  State  Department  func- 
tions that  the  Department  did  not  grow  to 
meet  its  proper  tasks.  The  White  House  will 
not  normally  direct  foreign  affairs  in  such  detail 
as  in  war  time,  and  the  House  Inquiry,  the 
Creel  Bureau,  and  the  War  Trade  Board  were 
temporary  organizations.  Unless  we  are  to 
run  great  risk  of  meddling  in  matters  which  do 
not  concern  us  and  neglecting  matters  that  do 
concern  us  we  must  organize  a  capable  and 
sufficient  State  Department. 

There  are,  for  example,  several  very  nice 
problems  on  our  hands  at  present. 

We  have  put  much  pressure  upon  Japan  to 
return  Shantung  to  China.  Japan  says  that 
she  will  do  so.  If  she  does  not,  what  are  we 
going  to  do? 

Is  there  any  condition  of  disorder  in  China 
which  so  affects  us  as  to  need  action  on  our 
part?  Is  such  a  condition  possible  and  if  so 
how  can  it  be  prevented? 

Is  there  any  disturbance  that  may  arise  in 
what  was  the  Turkish  Empire  that  could  affect 
us  sufficiently  to  warrant  our  accepting  a  man- 
date over  parts  of  that  Empire  as  a  prevent- 
ative? 

There  are  centres  of  trouble  along  the 
Baltic,  in  Russia  proper,  and  in  Siberia.  All 
these  need  careful  watching.  Likewise  we 
need  to  know  how  vital  to  our  interest  and  to 
our  honor  is  the  success  of  Poland,  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  the  Jugoslav-Serbian  state. 

These  are  but  obvious  examples  but  they  are 
enough  to  show  that  our  day  of  casual  and 


amateur  scrutiny  of  European  affairs  is  past. 
But  they  ought  to  show  us  also  that  there  is  a 
very  pressing  need  for  us  to  cooperate  with 
other  nations  for  our  own  good.  The  idea  that 
we  do  not  need  to  join  any  league  but  that  the 
other  nations  must  have  us  has  enough  error  in  it 
to  get  us  into  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble. 
Most  of  the  activity  of  the  Senate  majority 
seems  to  be  to  limit  the  help  we  might  be  to 
other  nations.  It  is  possible  to  do  this  so 
thoroughly  as  to  have  us  entirely  isolated. 
Isolation  may  be  splendid  but  it  is  likely  also  to 
be  expensive. 


The   Railroads 

THE  street-car  lines  all  over  the  United 
States  are  in  a  deplorable  condition 
financially.  In  large  cities  and  in 
country  districts  lines  are  being  abandoned. 
The  costs  of  operation  are  in  many  places 
getting  above  what  the  Public  Service  Com- 
missions will  allow  or  what  the  traffic  will  bear. 
The  steam  railroad  lines  are  following  in  the 
same  direction.  A  niggardly  policy  of  regula- 
tion by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
had  undermined  the  power  of  the  railroads  to 
provide  for  the  growth  of  the  country's  traffic. 
A  more  than  normal  indulgence  in  bad  practices 
by  certain  of  the  railroads  increased  this. 
When  the  war  came  our  transportation  diffi- 
culties became  acute.  To  tide  over  the  war, 
rates  were  increased,  service  lowered,  and  the 
public  asked  to  make  up  the  deficit  in  taxes. 
That  condition  continues.  As  the  time  for  re- 
turning the  roads  to  private  ownership  ap- 
proaches, the  various  divisions  of  railroad  labor 
which  found  the  Government  easier  to  deal  with 
than  the  companies,  are  hurrying  forward  to  get 
further  raises  in  wages. 

The  railroad  business  is  not  now  on  a  basis  on 
which  it  can  continue.  That  is  a  most  serious 
fact  for  the  railroad  industry  represents  about 
40  per  cent,  of  all  the  investment  in  American 
industry.  Nearly  half  of  our  industry  is  sick. 
We  are  approaching  the  time  when  the 
roads  will  return  to  private  ownership.  But 
as  yet  no  basis  has  been  provided  on  which 
the  railroad  companies  will  be  able  to  take 
back  their  property,  reorganize  it,  and  bring 
it  back  to  a  profitable  basis  and  a  basis  on 
which  it  can  efficiently  serve  the  public.  This 
will  be  done  ultimately.  We  have  pretty 
well  passed  the  danger  of  permanent  Gov- 
ernment operation.     We  have  energy  enough 
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to  work  out  the  problem. 
We  have  wealth  enough  as 
a  nation  to  let  delay  make 
its  working  out  unnecessar- 
ily costly.  The  question  is 
whether  we  have  either  the 
sense  or  leadership  to  pull 
our  railroads  rapidly  and 
economically  out  of  the  hole 
they  are  in.  So  far  we  have 
muddled  along.  If  no  lead- 
ership appears,  we  will  mud- 
dle through.  There  is,  how- 
ever, always  the  chance  that 
we  may  do  even  better  than 
that  if  the  public  focusses 
its  attention  on  the  subject. 


The  Rocks  in  the  Busi- 
ness River 

IN  THE  World's  Work 
of  August,  Theodore  H. 
Price,  writing  on  the  re- 
lationship between  inflation 
and  high  prices,  quoted  from 
ex-Senator  Theodore  E.  Bur- 
ton's book,  "  Crises  and  De- 
pressions," the  seven  indica- 
tions which  that  author  said 
precede  a  financial  crisis  and 
givewarningof  an  approach- 
ing period  of  industrial  and 
commercial  depression.  As 
Mr.  Burton's  study  is  the 
most  exhaustive  that  has 
been  made  of  this  subject, 
it  is  worth  while  to  compare  more  closely  these 
"indications,"  as  he  found  them  in  the  past, 
with  conditions  of  the  present. 

So  far  as  these  seven  "indications"  do  not 


THE    SIZE   OF   THE    RAILROAD    PROBLEM 

The  importance  of  finding  the  right  solution  of  the  railroad  problem  now  before 
Congress,  is  shown  by  the  value  of  our  railroad  properties  as  compared  with  the 
capital  of  all  our  manufacturing  industries.  The  value  of  the  roads  and  their 
equipment  is  about  41  per  cent,  and  of  our  manufacturing  industries  about  59  per 
cent,  of  the  total.  The  value  of  railway  cars  and  locomotives  alone  is  over 
four  billions,  or  40  per  cent,  as  compared  with  60  per  cent,  for  all  manufacturing 
machinery.  This  chart  was  presented  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Leigh,  president  of  the 
Chicago  Railway  Equipment  Company,  who  maintained  before  the  House  Inter- 
state Commerce  Committee  that  railway  buying  of  equipment  is  a  major  factor  in 
sustaining  and  prolonging  business  activity,  if  not  an  actual  cause  of  the  beginning 

of  such  activity 


dition  more  severe;  but  the  same  situation  has 
reached  out  into  the  rural  districts  and  farms  in 
the  Middle  West  have  recently  changed  hands 
at  prices,  in  some  cases,  of  more  than  $100  an 
develop  contemporaneously,  but  are  distinct  in  acre  above  values  of  a  few  months  previous, 
time,  Mr.  Burton  places  them  in  the  order  in  2>  increased  activity  of  established  enterprises, 
which  they  are  here  compared  with  present      and  the  formation  of  many  new  ones,  especially 


conditions: 

1.  An  increase  in  prices,  first  of  special  com- 
modities, then  in  a  less  degree,  of  commodities  gen- 
erally, and  later  of  real  estate,  both  improved  and 
unimproved. 

We  have  gone  a  long  way,  if  not  the  full  dis- 
tance, in  this  particular.  There  is  hardly  a  city 
or  town  in  the  country  that  has  not  seen  a 
jump  in  real  estate  that  has  sent  people  scramb- 
ling for  places  in  which  to  live.  The  restrictions 
on  building  during  the  war  have  made  this  con- 


those  which  provide  for  increased  production  or 
improved  methods,  such  as  factories  and  furnaces, 
railways  and  ships,  all  requiring  the  change  of  cir- 
culating to  fixed  capital. 

Every  newspaper  that  one  picks  up  has  on 
its  financial  pages  the  offerings  of  some  new 
industrial  stocks  "to  provide  funds  for  in- 
creasing the  capacity  of  plants,"  or  for  some 
such  similar  purpose.  In  the  first  nine  months 
of  this  year  more  than  $1,380,000,000  of  in- 
dustrial securities,  including  oil  stocks,  were 
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sold  to  the  public  through  the  established 
banking  houses.  This  compares  with  a  normal 
pre-war  year's  output  of  about  $500,000,000 
of  such  securities.  At  the  same  time  the  rail- 
roads and  other  public  utility  companies  are 
getting  much  less  capital  than  before  the  war 
with  which  to  increase  their  facilities. 

3.  An  active  demand  for  loans  at  slightly  higher 
rates  of  interest. 

The  war  brought  this  demand  in  unprece- 
dented volume  and  caused  a  considerable  ad- 
vance in  interest  rates,  the  minimum  change 
being  reflected  in  the  higher  rates  on  the  suc- 
cessive war  loan  issues. 

4.  The  general  employment  of  labor  at  increasing 
or  well-sustained  wages. 

This  situation  has  existed  since  before  our 
entrance  into  the  war  and  still  exists,  although 
employers  are  now  beginning  to  make  a  stand 
against  further  advances. 

5.  Increasing  extravagance  in  private  and  public 
expenditures. 

The  demand  for  jewelry,  which  was 
never  greater  than  it  is  to-day,  is  a  good 
example.  Local  as  well  as  federal  taxes  are 
higher  than  they  ever  have  been;  and  there 
was  no  other  course  open  but  extravagance  in 
government  expenditures  during  the  war. 

6.  The  development  of  a  mania  for  speculation, 
attended  by  dishonest  methods  in  business  and  the 
gullibility  of  many  investors. 

The  newspapers  long  ago  stopped  keeping 
track  of  the  number  of  million  share  days  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Every  fakir 
who  ever  worked  the  get-rich-quick  game,  and 
as  many  new  ones,  are  now  getting  the  money 
and  Liberty  Bonds  away  from  inexperienced 
investors  in  exchange  for  worthless  securities. 

These  last  two,  and  the  second  "indication" 
noted  by  Mr.  Burton,  are  causes  which  most 
certainly  endanger  the  ship.  It  was  the  large 
and  disproportionate  amount  of  capital  that 
went  into  temporarily  unproductive  railroad 
construction  following  the  Civil  War  that 
helped  bring  on  the  panic  of  1873.  These  ten- 
dencies are  ones  that  are  clearly  visible  to 
everyone,  if  he  will  but  look  for  them,  and  they 
are  the  ones  more  directly  in  everyone's  power 
to  avoid.  Unfortunately  the  experience  of  the 
past  gives  little  hope  that  the  habits  of  extrav- 
agance or  the  fever  of  speculation  will  be 
thrown  off  until  those  aboard  the  boat  have 
spent  some  time  in  the  water  battling  against 
the  current. 


We  have  reached  one  of  those  "particular 
times"  to  which  Walter  Bagehot,  the  economist 
referred,  when  "a  great  many  people  have  a 
great  deal  of  stupid  money."  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  we  are  approaching  one  of  those 
"intervals"  about  which  he  said:  "The  money 
from  these  people — the  blind  capital,  as  we 
call  it,  of  the  country — is  particularly  large  and 
craving;  it  seeks  for  someone  to  devour  it,  and 
there  is  'plethora;'  it  finds  someone,  and 
there  is  'speculation';  it  is  devoured,  and  there 
is 'panic'  " 

7.  Lastly,  a  great  expansion  of  discounts  and 
loans,  and  a  resulting  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest; 
also  a  material  increase  in  wages,  attended  by  fre- 
quent strikes  and  by  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  laborers  to  meet  the  demand. 

This  last  indication  we  also  have  at  present. 
Labor  is  rocking  the  boat  at  an  alarming  rate, 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  Capital  is  better 
supplied  with  life  preservers  than  it  is,  and 
that  Labor  is  likely  to  be  the  worst  sufferer  from 
an  upset. 

But  one  must  not  end  his  survey  of  the 
business  river  by  simply  charting  the  position 
of  those  rocks  that  have  been  observed  in  the 
past.  We  are  now  at  a  new  place  in  the  river 
and  we  are  in  a  better  boat  than  we  ever  have 
been  in  before. 

Mr.  Price,  in  the  article  referred  to,  treated 
in  detail  the  subject  of  inflation.  Contraction 
or  further  expansion  in  this  particular  depends 
largely  on  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  in  fixing  the  interest,  or  discount  rate, 
that  banks  have  to  pay  for  rediscounting  their 
clients'  loans  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks. 
This  new  banking  system  is  the  seaworthy 
boat  that  the  business  of  the  country  is  now 
travelling  in. 

One  example  of  what  needs  to  be  done,  there 
are  six  and  a  half  billion  dollars'  worth  of  war 
loan  obligations  now  being  carried  by  the  banks 
of  the  country.  Two  and  a  half  billion  of  this 
is  made  up  of  loans  to  people  who  subscribed 
for  these  bonds  and  have  not  yet  paid  in  full  for 
them.     They  must  be  influenced  to  do  so. 

While  we  have  the  indications  to-day  that 
have  preceded  crises  in  the  past,  we  have  also 
reconstruction  demands  that  might  postpone 
the  coming  of  a  crisis  for  several  years,  and 
above  all  we  have  the  banking  machinery  that 
may  make  it  possible  for  us  to  avoid  a  crisis  al- 
together and  go  through  the  period  of  declining 
prices  that  is  ahead  without  suffering  the  dis- 
turbance of  a  panic. 


CARNEGIE'S  RULES  FOR  INVESTING 
PROFITS  AND  SAVINGS 

Every  month  in  this  part  of  the  magazine  the  World's  Work  prints 
an  article  on  investments  and  the  lessons  to   be  learned   therefrom 

A   NDREW    CARNEGIE,    by    one    of  in  exchange  for  his  stock,  bonds  of  the  new  cor- 

f\         the  provisions  of  his  will,  has  done  poration — $303,450,000   of  them — that   stood 

Z— \       much    to   dispel   a   mistaken   idea  ahead  of  the  bonds  that  were  sold  to  the  public, 

/       %      that   has   been   generally   held   re-  as  well  as  ahead  of  the  preferred  and  common 

garding  the  principles  that  he  fol-  stock.     And  in  the  indenture  securing  these 

lowed  in  the  investment  of  his  fortune.     When  bonds  it  was  specified  that  a  certain  part  of 

any  one,  either  honestly  or  dishonestly,   has  them  should  be  retired  each  year  out  of  the 

wished   to   influence  others   to   put   all   their  earnings  of  the  corporation, 

savings  into  one  security,  they  have  quoted  Mr.  Years  before,  when  Andrew  was  but  a  boy 

Carnegie's  advice  to  put  all  your  eggs  into  one  of  twelve,  his  father,  the  last  of  a  long  line  of 

basket  and  then  watch  that  basket.     In  fact,  hand  weavers  in  Scotland,   had  been  driven 

however,  this  was  not  his  advice  in  regard  to  out  of  business  by  the  introduction  of  steam 

investments,  but  in  regard  to  one's  business  looms.     The  son,  who  had  started  as  a  bobbin 

ventures.     When  it  came  to  the  investment  boy  in  a  cotton  factory  in  this  country,  knew 

of  his  money  he  followed  far  different  principles  the    vicissitudes    of    business.     He    did    not 

for  business  and  investment  are  quite  different  deceive  himself  that  from  the  outside  he  could 

things.  protect  his  savings  against  them  or  take  ad- 

For  the  average  business  man,  the  example  vantage  of  them  to  gain  more  than  a  normal 

of  this  great  ironmaster  in  the  handling  of  his  interest  return  on  his  money, 

money  is  one  of  the  best  that  can  be  followed.  With  his  retirement  from  business,  therefore, 

He  combined  in  his  exceptional  character  not  his  eggs  were  no  longer  involved  in  a  business 

only  the  ability  to  make  money,  which  many  venture.     It  is  true  they  were  largely  in  one 

business    men    possess,    but    the    much    rarer  investment  basket;  the  basket  with  which  he 

quality  of  being  able  to  conserve  it  and  insure  was  most  familiar.     But  the  panics  of  1903 

it  against  loss.     The  permanence  of  his  many  and  of  1907  came  and  his  savings  were  not  dis- 

benefactions  is  based  on  the  soundness  of  his  turbed.     As  interest  accumulated  and  called 

investments.     With    the   courage   and    vision  for  reinvestment,  he  began  adding  underlying 

that  could  see  from  a  drawing  the  possibilities  first  mortgage  railroad  bonds,  secured  on  the 

of  the  Pullman  sleeping  car,  and  the  future  essential   main   line  mileage  of  the  country, 

of  the  steel  industry,  he  had  the  Scotch  con-  It  is  of  particular  interest  to  note  that  he  never 

servatism  that  placed  the  profits  from  these  speculated  in  securities.     He  was  prejudiced 

ventures  in  investment  securities  of  the  highest  against  Wall  Street.     He  said,   "  I   would  as 

grade.     The  results  attained  are  a  recommen-  soon   gamble  with   cards  as   to  speculate  in 

dation  for  his  method  that  should  satisfy  any  Wall  Street."     Yet  he  made  use  of  the  legiti- 

one.     The    investment    principles,   which   he  mate  machinery  of  Wall  Street  in   choosing 

followed  and  laid  down  for  his  trustee  in  his  his  later  investments.     And  when  the  list  of 

will,  form  a  worth)'  guide  for  the  investing  securities  in  which  is  invested  the  undistrib- 

of  all  savings.  uted    balance    of    his   fortune — estimated   at 

When  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  around  830,000,000 — is  published,  it  will  prob- 

was  formed,  nearly  two  decades  ago,  he  retired  ably  be  found   that   he  had  fewer  worthless 

from   the  business  field.     He  was  no  longer  securities  than  any  other  rich  man  who  has 

going  to  keep  watch  of  the  basket  in  which  his  died  in  recent  years. 

eggs  were  placed.     What  did  he  do?     He  took,  Creator  of  his  own  fortune,  by  his  muscle 
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and  brain,  Carnegie  considered  himself  the 
trustee  of  his  money,  not  only  for  his  family, 
but  for  the  public  at  large.  If  more  men  had 
somewhat  this  same  feeling  regarding  their 
profits  and  savings  there  would  be  less  loss 
of  capital  in  this  country  in  enterprises  that 
are  only  entitled  to  the  financial  support  of 
those  who  are  in  position  to  keep  close  watch 
of  them. 

In  addition  to  being  an  example  in  life  for 
the  conservation  of  business  profits,  Andrew 
Carnegie  has  left  behind  him,  in  his  will,  direc- 
tions to  govern  the  reinvestment  of  his  estate 
that  entitle  him  to  a  high  place  as  an  invest- 
ment teacher. 

A    VARIETY    OF    INVESTMENTS 

IN  THE  first  place  he  authorized  his  trustee 
to  make  new  investments.  "  In  such  securi- 
ties as  are  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  the  state 
of  New  York  as  proper  investments  for  savings 
banks." 

This  law  is  universally  considered  as  provid- 
ing the  best  list  of  the  most  conservative  in- 
vestments. Under  it,  New  York  savings  banks 
can  buy  the  bonds  of  the  United  States,  of 
practically  all  the  states,  of  many  cities  and 
towns  whose  debts  do  not  exceed  7  per  cent,  of 
their  assessed  valuations  for  taxation;  real 
estate  bonds  and  first  mortgages  on  property 
situated  in  the  state,  when  the  loan  is  not  for 
more  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  appraised  value  in 
the  case  of  improved  property  and  40  per  cent, 
in  the  case  of  unimproved  and  unproductive 
property;  railroad  mortgage  bonds  where  cer- 
tain conditions  as  to  their  security  and  the  earn- 
ings record  back  of  them  are  found;  certain 
promissory  notes,  bankers'  acceptances  and 
bills  of  exchange;  and  bonds  of  the  Land  Bank 
of  the  state  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Carnegie  has  given  his  trustee  much 
more  leeway  than  does  this  law  in  regard  to 
corporation  securities.  It  is  in  this  particular 
that  the  interest  in  his  provisions  lies. 

2.  He  authorized  the  investment  in  "bonds 
secured  by  first  mortgage  on  railroads  in  the 
United  States  upon  the  common  stock  of  which 
dividends  shall  have  been  regularly  paid  for  at 
least   the   two   successive   years   immediately 


preceding  the  time  of  such  investments;  or  in 
any  other  class  of  bonds  of  any  trunk  railroad 
company  in  the  United  States,  in  high  credit, 
which  has  not  failed  to  pay  regular  dividends  on 
all  its  stocks  for  at  least  five  years  immediately 
preceding  such  investment." 

The  New  York  savings  bank  law  requires  4 
per  cent,  dividends  for  five  years,  and  it  covers 
only  mortgage  bonds  that  meet  certain  other 
requirements.  Mr.  Carnegie  would  approve 
the  purchase  of  such  railroad  issues  as  that 
known  as  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
joint  collateral  4s,  due  1921,  and  others  simi- 
larly secured  by  the  deposit  of  stock  as  col- 
lateral, and  also  the  convertible  and  debenture 
issues  of  the  strong  roads,  although  they  are 
not  secured  by  mortgage. 

3.  He  went  further  than  that  and  authorized 
investment  in  the  preferred  stock  of  any  rail- 
road company  that  meets  the  above  require- 
ments. 

4.  He  also  approved  by  these  provisions  of 
his  will  investment  in  the  bonds  or  preferred 
stock  "of  any  industrial  corporation  in  the 
United  States  which  shall  not  have  failed  to  pay 
dividends  on  all  its  stock  for  at  least  five  years 
immediately  prior  to  such  investment." 

5.  He  approved  "bonds  secured  by  first 
mortgage  on  improved  real  estate  in  the 
United  States,  worth,  in  the  opinion  of  com- 
petent appraisers,  a  clear  50  per  centum  more 
than  the  amount  of  the  mortgage."  This 
means  mortgages  up  to  75  per  cent,  of  valuation. 

6.  Lastly,  he  approved  "certificates  of 
established  bond  and  mortgage  companies  or 
trust  companies  secured  by  the  deposit  of 
specific  bonds  and  mortgages  answering  the 
foregoing  requirements." 

These  specifications  give  an  ample  field  of 
choice  for  the  investment  of  the  profits  of  a 
business  man.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
they  were  laid  down  as  general  principles  by 
Mr.  Carnegie,  who  knew  that  his  estate  was 
going  to  be  in  the  hands  of  those  of  sufficient 
experience  in  the  making  of  investments  to  be 
competent  to  use  discrimination  within  the 
limits  he  set.  His  faith  in  the  future  of  the 
United  States  was  attested  by  the  limiting  of 
his  investments  to  this  country. 


FIGHTING  THE   REDS  IN 
THEIR  HOME  TOWN 
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WHY  AND   HOW   I   BECAME   MAYOR   OF  SEATTLE 

By  OLE   HANSON 


WHEN  I  came  to  Seattle  in 
1902,  I  pitched  my  tent  on 
Beacon  Hill,  a  close-in,  non- 
settled  part  of  the  city. 
The  first  night  I  arrived,  I 
stood  on  the  hill  and  saw  the  child-city  spread 
out  before  me.  Below  me  to  the  west  were  the 
tide  lands  covered  with  bulrushes,  with  an  oc- 
casional street  on  stilts  running  over  them; 
to  the  north  was  the  city  ablaze  with  light, 
with  small  buildings,  narrow  streets,  a  station 
house  for  a  depot,  and  hills  and  hills,  covered 
with  forests.  Around  the  fire  that  night 
1  told  the  curious  who  had  gathered  to  watch 
the  strangers,  that  we  had  come  to  Seattle  to 
make  it  our  home,  to  be  a  part  of  its  growth, 
and  that  some  day,  I  would  be  its  Mayor.  Of 
course  they  laughed  at  the  idea  of  the  red- 
headed stranger  with  his  team  and  covered 
wagon  becoming  the  Mayor  of  their  city  of 
100,000  people.  Laughter  and  ridicule  have 
never  bothered  me,  as  I  have  always  believed 
that  if  one  wants  to  do  anything  bad  enough, 
he  can  do  it,  and  that  it  is  just  as  easy  to  fish 
for  whales  as  for  minnows.  Man  is  the  only 
animal  who  can  laugh  and  surely  is  the  only 
one  who  ought  to  be  laughed  at.  Anyhow, 
it  is  always  easy  to  convert  the  man  who 
laughs. 

About  Christmas  time  in  1917,  people  in 
Seattle  began  to  look  around  for  a  Mayor. 
They  said  they  wanted  a  war-Mayor  and  were 
tired  of  the  old  campaign  issues.  No  one 
came  and  asked  me  to  become  a  candidate, 
but  folks  generally  conceded  that  if  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  run,  I  would  win.  Few  ever  ask 
an  independent  free  man  to  seek  office!  Us- 
ually, those  who  ask  you  to  run  want  some- 
thing an  honest  man  cannot  grant. 

I  happened,  one  evening,  to  go  up  to  look 
at  the  old  place  and  as  I  stood  on  the  same 


promontory  where  I  unhitched  the  team  fif- 
teen years  before,  I  saw,  instead  of  dank, 
stagnant  tide-lands  and  bulrushes,  hundreds 
of  magnificent  buildings;  the  waterfront  was 
ablaze  with  thousands  of  lights;  the  furnaces 
lit  up  the  heavens  and  the  shipyards  fringing 
the  bay  looked  like  one  great  vessel  with  ropes 
and  spars  and  with  thousands  of  little  things 
called  men  swarming  about  them.  Some  of 
the  great  hills  were  gone,  washed  away  to  re- 
place the  ooze  of  the  ocean  with  solid  land — 
and  where  were  the  forests?  Cut  down, 
sawed  up,  and  in  their  places  stood  thousands 
of  homes. 

Seattle,  at  that  time,  had  400,000  people 
living  in  homes,  many  of  which  I  had  helped 
build.  For  the  first  time  in  years,  real-estate 
and  building  was  active  and  my  business  was 
prosperous.  I  knew  that,  during  the  war, 
one  could  amass  a  fortune  in  Seattle  who  knew 
the  building  business  as  well  as  1  did.  But 
our  boy,  our  first  born,  was  suffering  from 
throat  trouble.  He  was  five  feet  nine  inches  tall 
and  weighed  but  109  pounds.  He  was  not  we!' 
and  could  not  serve.  I  wanted  to  help  and  «_  • 
my  share.  My  parents  had  come  to  this  coun- 
try from  Norway.  They  came  here  wanting 
liberty,  freedom,  and  a  greater  opportunity 
for  themselves  and  their  children.  They  found 
this  country  to  be  good,  and  in  broken  English 
never  tired  of  telling  us  what  a  great  country 
this  was  and  how  different  from  any  other  land 
in  the  world.  They  loved  the  United  States 
and  so  do  their  children,  every  one.  Both 
were  dead,  but  I  knew  that  could  I  ask  their 
advice,  they  would  say,  "Our  country  is  at 
war.  Others  are  going  to  the  front,  but  you 
can  serve  at  home.  Do  your  duty!"  I 
owed  considerable  money  (for  me),  but  my 
creditors  were  secured  and  I  felt  they  could 
wait.     Wanting  to  serve  my  country  in  some 
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capacity,  I  determined  that  evening  to  run 
for  Mayor  and,  if  elected,  to  abandon  my  pri- 
vate business  and  stay  on  the  job  during  the  war. 

I  did  not  know  whether  I  could  be  elected, 
as  the  political  fights  in  which  I  had  partici- 
pated had  been  bitter.  My  support  of  the 
direct  primary,  the  eight-hour  law  for  women, 
the  eight-hour  law  for  underground  miners, 
and  the  workmen's  compensation  act,  etc., 
had  made  me  enemies,  and  when  I  forced  the 
passage  of  the  anti-racetrack  gambling  bill, 
which  eliminated  a  gang  of  crooks  from  our 
midst,  the  grafters  never  forgave  me.  My 
fight  on  the  red-light  district  during  three  city 
campaigns  earned  for  me  the  opposition  of 
that  multitude  of  wretches  who  owned  and 
rented  property  in  the  district,  as  well  as  of  all 
the  box-coated,  pink-cuffed,  hangers  on.  The 
business  community,  just  awakening  to  the 
righteousness  of  the  measures  for  which  I  had 
fought,  still  regarded  me  as  somewhat  unsafe. 
The  labor  forces  had  never  had  any  fault  to 
find  with  my  record,  and  I  felt  that  the  "old 
timers"  would  be  for  me,  while  the  "Reds" 
and  anti-war  faction  would  just  as  surely  be 
against  me.  My  hope  of  election,  apparently, 
depended  on  the  great  middle  class  who  had 
no  axes  to  grind,  wanted  no  special  privileges, 
but  simply  desired  a  fair,  square,  business  ad- 
ministration, ioo  per  cent,  loyal. 

Soon  after  our  country  entered  the  war, 
Camp  Lewis  was  established  near  Tacoma,  a 
city  of  100,000,  and  but  thirty-eight  miles  away. 
It  was  here  that  the  soldiers  were  to  be  received, 
trained  and  prepared  for  war.  Upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  Camp,  immediate  friction  arose 
between  Army  officials  and  Seattle's  city 
officials.  Mayor  Gill,  since  dead,  was  Mayor. 
l\e  was  attacked  by  the  Army  officials  for  not 
"keeping  the  town  clean"  and  because  "sedi- 
tion and  treason  were  not  suppressed;"  because 
the  "I.  W.  W.  still  continued  their  activities" 
and  because  "no  soldier  could  visit  Seattle 
without  being  handed  anti-war  literature  and 
hearing  speeches  against  the  Government." 
It  was  also  openly  charged  that  "Seattle  was 
infested  with  itinerant  women  who,  reeking 
with  disease,  were  spreading  the  same  amongst 
the  soldiery."  Army  officials  said  that  "The 
I.  W.  W.  propaganda  was  German  propaganda 
and  that  the  women  were  ofttimes  German 
agents,  paid  with  German  money  to  destroy 
the  health  of  the  soldiers  and  that  the  whole 
thing  was  a  conspiracy  against  Uncle  Sam  and 
not  just  a  'happenstance."      Notice  was  given 


to  Mayor  Gill  to  remove  his  Chief  of  Police 

and  clean  up.     Gill  told  them  to  go  to and 

insisted  the  town  was  clean.  It  was  not  clean, 
but  so  far  as  morality  was  concerned,  was  cer- 
tainly as  clean  as  Tacoma.  The  Mayor  of 
Tacoma,  however,  agreed  to  cooperate  and,  as 
I  understand  it,  Gill  did  not. 

One  morning  Seattle  awoke  to  find  that  a 
"ban"  had  been  placed  on  the  City  of  Seattle 
and  no  soldier  or  officer  or  any  one  connected 
with  the  army  could  enter  our  city,  except  on 
Army  business.  This  was  by  order  of  General 
Greene  in  charge  of  Camp  Lewis.  It  was  a 
terrific  blow  to  our  civic  pride  and  every  effort 
was  made  by  determined  citizens  to  cause  Mr. 
Gill  to  change  his  mind,  remove  his  Chief  of 
Police,  and  do  as  the  Army  officials  dictated. 

After  six  weeks  of  national  disgrace  for  our 
city,  Mayor  Gill  did  remove  the  Chief  and  ap- 
pointed in  his  stead,  Joel  F.  Warren,  who  had 
been  in  the  Government  Secret  Service. 

At  the  request  of  the  Government,  Mayor 
Gill  then  instituted  a  quarantine  station  for 
diseased  men  and  women  under  the  super- 
vision of  Commissioner  of  Health,  Dr.  J.  S. 
McBride.  From  that  time  on  (and  we  are  still 
continuing  it),  when  men  and  women  were 
arrested  for  certain  misdemeanors,  they  were 
given  a  thorough  examination,  including  the 
Wasserman  and  Naguchi  blood  tests,  and  if 
found  infected,  were  quarantined  and  kept 
away  from  society  until  all  trace  of  the  malady 
had  disappeared. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  conduct  of  affairs  at  the  City  Hall, 
for  years  every  campaign  having  been  con- 
ducted on  police  issues.  We  really  did  not 
elect  a  Mayor  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  a  great, 
business  institution  such  as  Seattle  had  be- 
come, but  to  become  a  kind  of  glorified  Chief 
of  Police.  Great  issues  were  forgotten  every 
time  and  petty  police  disputes  were  in  every- 
one's mouth.  A  ten-cent  poker  game  received 
more  headlines  than  did  the  municipal  light 
and  power  plant.  The  trials  of  alleged  graft- 
ing policemen  filled  our  dailies  while  city  bus- 
iness ran  any  old  way.  The  position  of  Mayor 
was  a  trying  one.  With  the  city  just  emerging 
from  its  frontier  past,  some  of  the  old  ways 
persisted  and  the  new  laws  were  often  resisted. 
One  crowd  or  the  other,  usually  both,  were 
against  the  Mayor! 

Men  fit  to  guide  the  destinies  of  the  city 
either  refused  to  neglect  their  private  business 
or  were   thought   unable   to   secure  election. 
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The  next  election  was  to  be  held  March  5th, 
1918,  and,  as  in  the  past,  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  have  a  chance  for  success,  that  the 
candidate  must  either  become  subservient 
to  big  business  or  to  the  labor  group.  One 
or  the  other,  politicians  said,  a  candidate  must 
have.  One  or  the  other,  they  said,  a  Mayor 
must  serve.  1  have  always  held  a  different 
theory.  It  has  been  my  belief  since  a  boy,  that 
a  candidate  for  office,  playing  square  and  fair 
with  all  men,  with  no  special  interest  to  serve, 
could  be  elected,  provided  he  was  believed  to 
be  honest  and  could  get  circulation.  1  have 
helped  demonstrate  to  the  politicians  very 
often  in  my  lifetime,  that  they  really  cannot 
run  nominations  or  elections,  if  the  people  are 
apprised  of  their  intentions. 

After  reviewing  this  situation  in  my  mind 
1  went  home  and  told  my  wife  of  my  decision. 
She  never  favored  my  political  ventures,  but 
this  time  she  assented  on  account  of  the  war. 
The  next  day  the  papers  carried  notice  of  my 
candidacy  and  things  began  to  happen.  I 
had  no  campaign  committee — they  usually 
talk  and  seldom  work.  1  wanted  no  head- 
quarters for  political  loafers.  1  wanted  no  paid 
workers — they  are  so  often  no  good.  My 
campaign  was  to  be  purely  a  truth  telling  one. 
1  would  attack  no  opponent,  but  would  tell 
the  people  what  I  would  do  if  elected,  not  that 
someone  else  had  done  wrong.  It  was  a  new 
method  in  Seattle  and  consisted  in  telling  the 
people,  "  If  elected  I  will  do  this."  I  had  never 
lied  to  the  people  and  felt  they  would  believe 
me.  I  engaged  a  stenographer  and  prepared 
my  own  printed  matter. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Republican  Central 
Committee  announced  his  candidacy;  a  former 
prosecuting  attorney  entered  the  field;  the 
President  of  the  Municipal  League  filed, 
followed  quickly  by  a  young  man  who  had  held 
mass  meetings  denouncing  vice  and  who  be- 
lieved himself  to  be  a  great  man,  but  who  had 
failed  to  convince  others.  Then  came  Mayor 
Gill  seeking  reelection. 

About  that  time  a  delegation  from  the 
Central  Labor  Council  called  on  me,  tendering 
me  the  support  of  their  65,000  members,  pro- 
vided I  would  agree,  upon  my  election,  to  let 
Joel  F.  Warren,  Chief  of  Police,  go. 

I  asked,  "  What's  the  matter  with  Warren?" 
They  said,  "  Your  record  has  always  been  fair; 
in  the  Legislature  and  on  the  labor  committee 
you  were  100  per  cent.;  you  fought  the  fight  for 
better  conditions,  but  Joe  Warren  at  one  time 


was  a  police  officer  during  a  strike  over  across 
the  mountains.  I  le  does  not  suit  us."  I  then 
asked,  "What  did  he  do?"  After  several 
evasive  answers  they  replied.  "He  arrested 
and  imprisoned  the  boys  when  they  tried  to 
raise  a  little  hell."  I  then  told  them  that  1 
thought  their  statement  was  the  best  recom- 
mendation I  had  heard  for  Warren;  that  if  he 
enforced  and  observed  the  law,  he  certainly 
would  remain  Chief  if  1  was  elected.  Thev 
then  asked  for  the  discharge  of  the  Fire  Chief, 
a  man  with  an  excellent  record  as  an  efficient 
fire  fighter  and  whose  reputation  in  the  com- 
munity was  beyond  reproach.  As  with  the 
Chief  of  Police,  I  told  them  he  would  also  re- 
main if  I  was  elected,  provided,  always,  he 
did  his  duty.  They  left  with  threats  on  their 
lips  and  the  next  day  a  man  named  Bradford, 
who  had  been  Corporation  Counsel  for  the 
city,  was  chosen  by  the  Central  Labor  Council 
Committee  as  their  candidate.  He  had  never 
done  anything  for  Labor;  he  had  never  ac- 
complished much  but  quarrel  for  the  city,  but 
"Jim"  was  subservient  to  their  wishes  and 
would  represent  them  if  he  became  Mayor. 

At  the  last  moment,  a  millionaire  shipping 
man  filed  his  candidacy.  That  made  eight, 
but  upon  reading  the  Charter,  a  local  paper 
found  that  the  last  candidate  was  ineligible 
because  of  his  not  having  been  an  American 
citizen  four  years,  so  he  withdrew.  He  was  a 
very  good  man,  able  and  courageous  and  would 
have  secured  certain  business  support  which  I 
afterward  received. 

As  soon  as  the  filings  closed  and  the  campaign 
began,  I  issued  my  card  containing  my  plat- 
form. It  was  brief,  hence  I  quote  it:  "I 
stand  for  construction,  not  destruction;  more 
factories  and  less  lawsuits;  a  square  deal  to 
labor  as  well  as  capital;  for  a  loyal,  united 
Seattle,  a  Seattle  free  from  turmoil,  treason, 
and  1.  W.  W.  control."  Immediately  I  became 
the  foe  of  the  "inner  circle"  at  the  Labor 
Temple.  Their  propaganda  factory  worked 
to  the  utmost  to  convince  the  new  workers 
that  Hanson  was  a  bad  one.  Believing  that 
no  "clique"  could  control  the  minds  of  the 
thinkers  in  Labor,  once  they  knew  the  truth, 
I  immediately  published  a  letter  1  had  received 
from  the  past  President  of  the  State  Federation 
of  Labor,  thanking  me  for  my  service  to  Labor 
in  the  Legislature  and  saying,  "  You  are  100 
per  cent,  right." 

With  no  paid  campaign  workers,  I  made  a 
strenuous   campaign   through   pamphlets   and 
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mass  meetings.  Three  dailies  came  out  for 
me  and  printed  the  truth,  but  the  I.  W.  W. 
element  worked  night  and  day  spreading  their 
lies.  One  evening,  as  the  campaign  waxed 
hotter  and  hotter,  and  the  Red  element  at 
the  Labor  Temple  became  more  vicious  in 
their  attacks  on  me,  I  went  before  their  weekly 
meeting. 

I  told  them,  "  I  have  not  come  before  you 
for  your  votes  or  your  support,  but  I  have  come 
here  to  tell  you  the  truth  about  yourselves 
as  well  as  to  review  in  brief  my  history  in  the 
state  of  Washington  as  far  as  it  relates  to  labor." 
I  then  quoted  from  the  official  record  as  to 
my  stand  on  the  remedial  and  reform  measures 
which  had  been  agitated  and  sometimes  en- 
acted into  law.  In  every  instance  the  official 
documents  and  letters  from  their  own  officials 
showed  conclusively  that  I  had  made  the  fight, 
spent  my  time  and  my  money  furthering  the 
progress  of  labor.  They  sat  in  silence;  once 
in  a  while  one  would  applaud.  James  Duncan 
tried  to  interrupt  several  times,  fearing  the 
effect  of  the  truth  on  the  upright  and  fair 
members  of  the  Council,  but  so  interested 
were  the  auditors  that  he  was  promptly 
squelched.  In  closing  I  denounced  the  Reds, 
the  I.  W.  W.'s,  and  their  kind,  and  said,  "If 
elected  I  will  clean  you  up,  (meaning  the  Reds) 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel.  You  do  not  belong 
in  this  country.  Your  talk  of  Revolution 
has  no  place  where  the  majority  can  and  does 
govern.  You  are  fighting  the  best  Government 
yet  conceived  by  man.  I  shall  close  every 
hall  where  the  overthrow  of  our  Government 
by  force  and  violence  is  taught.  You  shall 
not  parade  with  the  Red  Flag;  you  shall  obey 
the  law  or  you  shall  go  to  jail.  Neither 
your  leaders  nor  the  leaders  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  shall  control  the  City  Govern- 
ment. It  shall  be  run  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
people,  not  a  particular  class.  You  are  against 
me  because  I  am  for  the  Government  you  are 
against.  You  know  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  my  labor  record,  but  my  Government 
record  is  too  loyal  to  suit  you.     I  defy  you  and 


your  kind.  You  make  the  most  noise,  but 
Seattle  is  loyal  and  will  not  stand  for  your 
control.  I  shall  see  the  day  when  some  of  you 
that  now  hiss  and  jeer  will  do  so  behind  prison 
walls."  Within  a  year  two  of  my  hearers, 
Hulet  M.  Wells  and  Sam  Sadler,  were  in  the 
Federal  Penitentiary  and  others  who  were 
present  will  surely  follow  when  justice  is  done. 

That  meeting  at  the  Labor  Temple  clinched 
my  nomination.  Truth  is  a  powerful  weapon 
if  one  can  only  give  it  circulation.  From  that 
meeting  on,  the  rank  and  file  asked  the  Red 
leaders  questions  which  they  could  not  answer. 
Within  twenty-four  hours  loyal  labor  men  and 
women  called  and  proffered  me  their  secret  help. 
It  meant  ostracism  for  them  openly  to  defy  the 
men  who  controlled  the  Central  Labor  Council. 
For  fifteen  years  I  have  always  known  how 
elections  were  going.  I  have  my  own  method 
of  taking  a  poll,  and  it  has  never  failed  me. 
This  poll  showed  that  I  would  lead  in  the  pri- 
mary, Bradford  (candidate  of  the  labor  leaders) 
second,  and  Mayor  Gill  third,  with  the  "  great 
young  man  "  last.  And  so  it  happened.  Under 
our  non-partisan  election  law,  the  top  two  are 
nominated  and  then  two  weeks  afterward  the 
election  takes  place. 

In  the  primary  I  received  nearly  one  half  of 
all  the  votes,  although  there  were  seven  candi- 
dates. In  the  finals  Mr.  Bradford  and  his  sup- 
porters endeavored  to  offset  the  charge  that 
the  I.  W.  Wr's  were  backing  him,  by  claiming 
that  his  ancestors  came  over  in  the  Mayflower. 
His  "ancestral  father"  claim  did  him  little 
good,  for  I  had  a  logger  friend  of  mine  poll 
the  I.  W.  W.  hall  and  the  result  was  Brad- 
ford 180,  Hanson  none.  This  result  was  pub- 
lished and  when  the  votes  were  counted  on 
election  day,  Bradford  was  overwhelmingly 
defeated,  and  to  the  Labor  Leaders'  chagrin 
and  surprise  I  carried  dozens  of  precincts  where 
no  one  but  Union  workers  lived!  Union  Labor 
people  are  the  same  as  you  and  I.  They 
are  for  right  just  as  you  and  I,  and  when  the 
facts  are  before  the  rank  and  file,  no  fairer 
jury  could  be  desired. 


In  the  January  number  Mr.  Hanson  will  tell  of  the  anti-American 
activities  that  took  place  among  the  radicals  of  the  Northwest  during 
the  war  and  of  the  attempted  revolution,  called  by  its  supporters  the 
"general  strike." 


THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE 
PARLOR  BOLSHEVIKI 

Why  Men  and  Women  of  Wealth  and  Mental  :uteness  Yield  to  an 
Evil  Philosophy.  Victims  of  Nervous  Derangements,  Emotional  Excess, 
Unfruitful  Marriage,  and  Religious  Mania  Among  the  Types  Affected 

By  JOHN  SPARGO 

[Note. — In  analysing  the  various  types  of  men  and  women  who  become  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  Bolshevism  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  a  very  large  number  of  men 
and  women,  belonging  to  widely  differing  social  groups,  who  are  either  intense  Bolsheviki  or  belong  to 
the  large  class  of  near-Bolsheviki.  I  could  easily  have  followed  the  "case"  method  and  given  detailed 
descriptions  of  many  individuals  to  illustrate  each  group  or  category.  That  method,  however,  while 
admirable  in  many  respects,  particularly  for  the  use  of  specialists,  would  have  the  great  disadvantage 
of  limiting  the  appeal  of  the  article  to  a  relatively  small  circle  of  readers.  By  setting  forth  my  views 
in  the  present  form  I  hope  to  assist  a  larger  number  of  readers  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  Bolshevist 
menace. — The  Author.] 

OW  shall  we  account  for  the  readi-  citizenship.      It  is  characteristic  of  this  type 

ness  of  men  and  women  who  have  that  passionate  and  sincere  denunciation  of 

thought  long  and  earnestly  upon  even    petty    injustice,    when    this    emanates 

the    social    question,    who    call  from  the  ruling  class,  is  commonly  associated 

themselves    Liberals   and    Demo-  with  a  most  callous  indifference  to,  or  even 

crats,  to  applaud  a  policy  so  inherently  and  passionate  indulgence  in  or  defense  of,   the 

so  demonstrably  illiberal    and   undemocratic,  grossest  acts  of  injustice  emanating  from  the 

so  completely  discredited  as  Bolshevism?     It  subject  class,  even  when  the  victims  of  these 

it  easy  enough  to  understand  how  the  illiterate,  acts  of  injustice  are  not  members  of  the  ruling 

ignorant,  and  superstitious,  goaded  by  misery,  class,  but  fellow  members  of  the  class  to  which 

follow  these  mad  counsels,  but  what  of  men  the  perpetrators  of  the  unjust  acts  belong, 

and  women  of  education,   the    Intellectuals,  What  seems  to  be  evidence  of  moral  inconsis- 

who  defend  them  instead  of  exposing  them  for  tency  and  insincerity  is,  in  fact,  evidence  of  a 

what  they  are?  pathological  condition,  a  fairly  well  defined 

No  single  formula  affords  an  adequate  form  of  psycho-neurosis, 
answer  to  these  questions.  No  one  category  Another  large  category  is  composed  of  typical 
covers  all  these  misguided  muddlers.  There  victims  of  another  quite  well  defined  form  of 
are  various  distinct  and  separate  approaches  hysterical  hyperesthesia.  Their  thought  pro- 
to  the  same  evil  result.  We  can,  however,  cesses  are  spasmodic  and  violently  emotional, 
define  some  of  the  categories  with  reasonable  They  are  obsessed  by  some  fixed  idea,  which  is 
and  useful  clearness.  Some  are  so  embittered  emotionally  and  not  rationally  derived.  This 
by  hatred  of  the  capitalist  system  and  its  type  of  mind  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
manifold  injustices  that  they  are  incapable  extensive  observation  and  study,  particularly 
of  making  rational  and  moral  distinctions  in  all  in  connection  with  religious  forms  of  hysteria, 
matters  relating  to  the  struggle  against  that  No  one  who  has  attended  many  Bolshevist 
system.  Often  they  are  highly  intelligent  men  meetings,  or  is  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
and  women  of  the  highest  rectitude  in  their  individuals  to  whom  Bolshevism  makes  a 
personal  lives,  inspired  by  the  purest  motives,  strong  appeal,  will  seriously  question  the  state- 
but  rendered  so  abnormal  by  hatred  of  the  ment  that  an  impressively  large  number  of 
system  and  its  results  as  to  be  incapable  of  those  who  profess  to  be  Bolsheviki  present 
making  those  mental  and  moral  distinctions  a  striking  likeness  to  extreme  religious  zealots, 
which    are    essential    to   sound    and   efficient  not  only  in  the  manner  of  manifesting  their 
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enthusiasm  but  also  in  their  methods  of  ex- 
position and  argument.  Just  as  in  religious 
hysteria  a  single  text  becomes  a  whole  creed, 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  text,  and  instead 
of  being  itself  subject  to  rational  tests  is  made 
the  sole  test  of  the  rationality  of  everything 
else,  so,  in  the  case  of  the  average  Bolshevik 
of  this  type,  a  single  phrase  received  into  the 
mind  in  a  spasm  of  emotion,  never  tested 
by  the  criteria  of  reason,  becomes  not  only 
the  very  essence  of  truth,  but  also  the 
standard  by  which  the  truth  or  untruth  of 
everything  else  must  be  determined.  Most  of 
the  preachers  who  become  pro-Bolsheviki  are 
of  this  type. 

It  is  characteristic  of  this  type — and  the 
characteristic  is  admirably  illustrated  by  Bol- 
shevist literature — that  it  coincidently  decries 
intellectualism  and  parades  its  own  intellectu- 
ality. Sneering  at  intellectual  demonstra- 
tion, it  displays  at  the  same  time  a  childish 
pride  in  its  own  manifestations  of  intellectual 
power  and  resources. 

INTOLERANCE    A    CHARACTERISTIC 

THERE  are  other  recognized  characteristics 
of  this  type  of  abnormality,  all  of  which 
will  be  found  strongly  marked  in  the  mentality 
of  the  average  Bolshevik.  Bitter  intolerance 
is  one  of  these.  Of  course,  intolerance  is  not, 
per  se,  a  sign  of  hysteria.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
intolerance  is  the  outcome  of  pure  rationality. 
But  when  an  audience  of  radical  protesters 
against  limitations  upon  the  right  to  free 
speech  and  free  publication  hiss  and  howl 
down  whoever  tries  to  express  an  opinion  with 
which  they  do  not  agree,  their  conduct  is 
hysterical,  that  is,  excessively  emotional,  and 
not  rational:  they  are  not  logically  consistent 
to  any  ideal  of  freedom.  In  the  moment  of 
demanding  freedom  they  are  denying  the  free- 
dom already  existing. 

THE     LACK     OF     REASON 

THE  group  of  men  and  women  in  this  coun- 
try whose  sympathy  for  the  Bolsheviki 
is  well-known  have  been  notably  ready  to  pro- 
test against  despotic  and  undemocratic  acts, 
such  as  the  suppression  of  free  speech  and  as- 
semblage, the  brutal  treatment  of  political 
prisoners,  excessive  prison  sentences,  and 
so  on.  With  what  fervor  they  denounced 
the  restrictions  imposed  upon  popular  liberties 
during  the  war  we  know.  How  strenuously 
they  objected  to  conscription,  and  how  solicit- 


ous they  were  for  the  supposed  "rights"  of 
the  so-called  conscientious  objectors,  will  be 
remembered.  But  ask  any  of  them  to 
condemn  the  outrageous  suppression  of  pop- 
ular liberties  by  the  Bolshevist  Government  in 
Russia,  the  unspeakably  brutal  treatment  of 
men  and  women  whose  only  offence  is  the  ex- 
pression of  the  democratic  opinions,  or  the 
ruthless  murder  of  innocent  men  and  women, 
and  no  word  of  condemnation  will  come.  It  is 
apparent  that  some  mental  inhibition  makes 
them  incapable  of  applying  to  America  the 
rule  they  so  glibly  apply  to  Russia.  The 
simple  truth  is  that  reason  does  not  rule  in 
their  minds:  it  is  only  present  as  a  secondary 
force,  as  a  dependent  of  a  controlling  master 
emotion. 

BEWITCHING     PHRASES 

EQUALLY  characteristic  of  this  form  of 
psycho-neurosis  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  actions  of  those  subject  to  it  are  determined 
by  slogans,  catchwords,  and  formula.  This 
verbal  hypnosis  idealizes  the  commonplace 
for  them,  and  makes  it  possible  for  old  and 
time-worn  ideas  to  excite  the  enthusiasm  and 
energy  peculiarly  associated  with  the  exhilara- 
tion of  intellectual  adventure  and  discoverv. 
Quite  frequently  ideas  and  programmes  which 
make  no  appeal  under  old  and  familiar  names 
create  tremendous  enthusiasm  when  they  are 
labeled  with  new  and  unfamiliar  names.  Many 
examples  of  this  might  be  cited,  but  two  or 
three  illustrations  must  suffice.  During  the 
whole  period  of  modern  industrialism  there  was 
never  a  time  when  discontented  workers  did 
not  attempt  to  gain  revenge  for  real  or  fancied 
wrongs  by  spoiling  materials  and  tools,  retard- 
ing production,  and  so  on.  Nothing  in  these 
practices  ever  inspired  men  to  construct  elabor- 
ate theories  about  them,  or  to  build  policies 
upon  them,  until  the  strange  Scotch  collo- 
quialism " Ca  Canny"  fascinated  a  little  group 
of  French  intellectuals  and  to  translate  it 
they  coined  the  new  word  "Sabotage,"  which 
in  turn  fascinated  certain  groups  in  this  coun- 
try. Commonplace  trades-union  policies  and 
ideas  were  thus  easily  glorified  by  the  mere 
substitution  of  French  terms  for  English. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  hypnotic  influence 
of  such  unfamiliar  terms  as  "Bolshevism" 
and  "Soviet  government"  has  had  far  more 
effect  in  making  the  central  features  of  the 
principles  and  policies  connoted  by  them  ac- 
ceptable than  any  of  the  qualities  of  the  prin- 
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ciples  and  policies  themselves.  If  it  had  been 
proposed  that,  instead  of  our  present  form  of 
government,  we  should  establish  government 
by  our  Trades  and  Labor  Councils,  very  few 
of  our  Intellectuals  would  have  found  anything 
in  the  proposal  to  enlist  their  sympathy  and 
support.  Yet  that  is  precisely  what  Soviet 
government  means.  As  far  back  as  1869,  at 
the  congress  of  the  old  Internationale,  the 
replacing  of  political  governments  by  federated 
councils  of  labor  unions  was  actively  promul- 
gated and  became  the  basis  of  a  propaganda. 
This  old  idea  was  revived  by  the  I.  W.  W.,  in 
1005.  but  fell  flat  and  went  unheeded  by  our 
Intellectuals  until  the  introduction  of  the 
French  word  "Syndicalism"  gave  it  something 
of  a  vogue  for  a  brief  while.  Lenin  has  admit- 
ted that  he  and  his  colleagues  simple  adopted 
the  I.  W.  W.  programme  in  its  entirety,  but  lo, 
because  a  Russian  name  has  been  attached  to 
it,  it  is  hailed  as  something  new  under  the  sun. 
If  we  take  the  group  of  American  Intellec- 
tuals who  at  present  are  ardent  champions 
of  Bolshevism,  we  shall  find  that,  with  excep- 
tions so  few  as  to  be  almost  negligible,  they 
have  embraced  nearly  every  "ism"  as  it  arose, 
seeing  in  each  one  the  magic  solvent  of  human- 
ity's ills.  Those  of  an  older  generation  thus 
regarded  bimetallism,  for  instance.  What 
else  could  be  required  to  make  the  desert 
bloom  like  a  garden  and  to  usher  in  the  earthly 
paradise?  The  younger  ones,  in  their  turn, 
took  up  Anarchist-Communism,  Marxian  So- 
cialism, Industrial  Unionism,  Syndicalism, 
birth  control,  feminism,  and  many  other  move- 
ments and  propagandas,  each  of  which  in 
its  turn  induced  ecstatic  visions  of  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth.  The  same  individuals 
have  grown  lyrical  in  praise  of  every  bizarre 
and  eccentric  art  fad.  In  the  banal  and  gro- 
tesque travesties  of  art  produced  by  cubists, 
futurists,  et  al,  they  saw  transcendent  genius. 
They  are  forever  seeking  new  gods  and  burying 
old  ones. 

THE   PHENOMENON  OF  WEALTHY  ADHERENTS 

AVERY  different  category  from  any  of 
the  foregoing  is  composed  of  a  small 
class  of  wealthy  persons  who  more  or  less 
lavishly  give  from  their  wealth  to  subsidize 
the  Bolshevist  propaganda.  Testifying  before 
a  committee  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
one  of  the  best  known  of  the  American  pro- 
Bolshevist  Intellectuals  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  the  Bolsheviki  can  always  readily  obtain 


funds  for  their  propaganda  from  rich,  idle 
women  who  have  nothing  else  to  do.  The 
cold  cynicism  of  this  remark  deserves  to  be 
classed  with  Lenin's  famous  statement  at 
the  Third  Soviet  Conference:  "Among  one 
hundred  so-called  Bolsheviki  there  is  one  real 
Bolshevik,  with  thirty-nine  criminals  and  sixty 
fools." 

The  association  of  men  and  women  of  great 
wealth  with  such  a  propaganda  is  remarkable 
as  a  phenomenon,  but  not  exceptionally  un- 
usual. A  few  years  ago  it  was  observed  that 
a  number  of  rich  society  women  devoted  such 
sympathetic  attention  to  the  I.  W.  W.  that  it 
almost  became  a  society  fad.  The  I.  W.  W. 
leaders  were  quite  at  home  in  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  Fifth  Avenue,  and  were  familiar  figures 
at  house  parties  on  the  fashionable  Massachu- 
setts North  Shore.  Rich  women  are  far  oftener 
interested  in  such  propaganda  than  the  men 
of  their  families  and  their  circles,  perhaps  due 
less  to  sexual  differences  than  to  the  fact  that 
the  men  are  more  intimately  and  directly  con- 
nected with,  or  engaged  in,  the  great  industrial 
and  financial  organizations  which  are  the  centre 
of  attack.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that 
women  are  far  more  subject  to  hysteria  than 
men  whatever  the  explanation  (concerning 
which  there  has  been  so  much  learned  contro- 
versy) may  be. 

Notwithstanding  the  cynical  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
already  quoted,  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake 
to  conclude  that  Bolshevism  is  only  subsidized 
by  fad-seeking  women  of  the  idle  rich  class. 
On  the  contrary,  some  of  the  women  who  give 
their  money  to  sustain  the  propaganda  of  such 
movements  as  Anarchism,  Syndicalism,  and 
Bolshevism  are  serious  and  high-minded  women 
of  splendid  intelligence  and  character.  They 
are  in  no  sense  of  the  term  society  butterflies; 
they  are  not  inferior  in  character  or  general  intel- 
ligence to  the  women  of  the  same  class  who  sup- 
port churches,  missions,  and  charities.  They 
are,  moreover,  quite  as  careful  and  as  conscien- 
tious in  spending  their  money. 

In  this  numerically  small  class  are  included 
several  distinct  types.  With  perhaps  one 
exception,  hyperesthesia  is  common  to  all  of 
them.  The  exception  consists  of  unemotional 
individuals,  creatures  of  pure  intellect,  whose 
minds  work  with  mechanical  precision  and  reg- 
ularity. A  cynical  contempt  for  minds  less 
exact,  or  which  are  influenced  by  sentiment, 
is  common  to  these  super-intellects.    Generally 
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they  are  crass  materialists.  Generally,  too, 
their  sexual  life  has  either  been  arrested  or  is 
abnormal.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  women. 
They  have  been  thwarted  in  love  and  remained 
unmarried,  their  normal  desires  being  starved, 
or  if  married  they  are  sterile.  Such  people 
come  as  near  attaining  "the  passionless  pur- 
suit of  passionless  knowledge,"  as  human 
beings  may.  The  type  is  hard,  dried  up, 
brilliant,  and  capable  of  great  callousness  and 
cruelty.  Minds  of  this  cold,  mechanically 
exact  type  are  often  remorselessly  analytical 
and  they  find  constant  exercise  in  the  dissection 
of  social  institutions,  laws  and  customs,  in 
exposing  the  multitudinous  imperfections  of 
these  and  in  devising  perfectly  working  sub- 
stitutes for  them.  They  are  natural  born 
Utopia-makers.  Spurning  sentiment,  indiffer- 
ent to  traditions,  careless  of  others'  feelings, 
they  take  into  account  every  fact  but  one, 
namely,  life — as  Emerson  said  of  Robert  Owen 
and  his  associates. 

To  such  minds  democracy,  even  at  its  best, 
must  appear  crude,  ill-working,  and  incapable 
of  efficient  functioning.  Soviet  government 
can  be  diagrammed  and  made  to  appear,  on 
paper,  very  much  better  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  a  complex  industrial  society.  The  same 
type  of  mind  is  allured  by  artificial  and  arbi- 
trary schemes  and  systems  of  all  kinds,  such  as 
systems  of  human  stirpiculture,  new  forms 
of  family  life,  methods  of  feeding,  currency 
systems,  and  so  on.  From  people  possessing 
minds  of  this  type  and  plenty  of  cash,  come 
most  of  those  curious  books  propounding  new 
and  elaborately  devised  schemes  for  remaking 
society  which  start  out  by  putting  aside  as  of 
no  consequence  the  whole  past  history  of  man- 
kind and  all  the  strongest  forces  of  human 
nature.  There  is  a  godlike  detachment  in  the 
attitude  of  these  cold-blooded  supermen:  they 
seem  to  say,  "Come,  let  us  remake  mankind 
and  the  world  according  to  our  own  patterns." 

THE    SUPERSENSITIVE    VARIETY 

A  MUCH  more  numerous  group  in  this 
class  is  composed  of  men  and  women, 
the  latter  being  the  more  numerous,  in  whom 
hyperesthesia  takes  the  form  of  a  modified 
Christian  asceticism.  They  are  morbidly  sen- 
sitive of  the  privileged  position  they  occupy 
as  a  result  of  the  possession  of  wealth  they 
have  not  earned,  and  feel  a  keen  sense  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  for  the  existence  of  the 
ills  which  attend  the  production  of  the  wealth 


they  possess,  especially  poverty  and  its  ill 
effects  upon  the  wage-earners  and  their  families. 
Philanthropy  cannot  satisfy  minds  of  this 
order.  They  are  too  literally  Christian  for 
that.  The  social  implications  of  the  Christian 
religion  lead  far  beyond  philanthropic  make- 
shifts. It  requires  something  quite  different 
than  poverty  relieved  by  private  bounty; 
nothing  less,  in  fact,  than  a  complete  revolution 
in  society,  which  shall  make  possible  full 
equality  of  opportunity  for  every  human  being, 
which  is  the  Christian  ideal. 

Recognition  of  these  facts  and  a  profound 
social  consciousness  are  admirable  and  praise- 
worthy. The  sincere  Christian  who  conse- 
crates his  or  her  wealth  to  bring  society  to  the 
Christian  ideal  is  all  too  rare  in  the  world  to- 
day and  merits  praise  and  reverence.  But 
the  problem  which  this  presents  to  the  indi- 
vidual is  exceedingly  intricate  and  difficult 
as  Tolstoy,  among  others,  found.  The  advice 
given  by  Jesus  to  the  rich  young  man,  to  sell 
all  he  had  and  give  the  proceeds  to  the  poor, 
however  well  suited  to  the  particular  case, 
is  not  a  solution  of  the  problem  as  it  presents 
itself  to  the  average  rich  man  or  woman.  Be 
the  difficulties  ever  so  great,  however,  the  goal 
will  always  challenge  the  earnest  effort  of 
souls  whose  faith  is  simple  and  direct  and  incap- 
able of  subtle  adaptations. 

SOCIAL  BIGOTS 

THE  borderland  which  divides  healthy 
religious  idealism  from  morbidity  is  nar- 
row and  easily  crossed,  as  the  history  of  numer- 
ous religious  ascetics  clearly  shows.  Fre- 
quently the  difference  is  the  result  of  sexual 
discontent.  Definition  here  may  be  practic- 
ally impossible,  but  the  distinction  is  valid  and 
important.  That  most  of  the  wealthy  sup- 
porters of  Bolshevism  belonging  to  the  group 
under  consideration  have  crossed  the  narrow 
borderland  is  evident.  As  a  rule  they  are 
ready  to  believe  the  worst  of  the  system  and 
also  of  its  beneficiaries,  the  class  to  which  they 
belong.  On  the  other  hand,  they  idealize 
the  class  below,  even  its  vices.  The  luxury 
by  which  they  are  surrounded  becomes  in- 
tolerable to  them,  yet  no  degree  of  simplicity 
or  austerity  in  the  manner  of  living  possible  to 
them  without  disrupting  all  family  and  social 
ties  can  bring  contentment.  Consequently, 
every  advantage  they  possess  becomes  a  source 
of  secret  torment.  They  develop  a  psychic 
state  differing  not  in  kind,  but  only  in  degree, 
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from  that  of  the  religious  ascetics  and  mystics 
who  in  all  ages  have  sought  and  found  solace 
in  self-abasement,  living  in  caves,  wearing 
hair  shirts,  and  other  forms  of  "mortification 
of  the  flesh."  They  hold  education  and  culture 
lightly,  even  despising  them  as  fruits  of  cursed 
wealth,  and  readily  accept  the  leadership 
of  ignorant  fanatics  and  demagogues.  Apoca- 
lyptic preachers  of  rapidly  approaching  equal- 
itarian  millenniums  readily  attain  ascendency 
over  such  minds. 

That  persons  of  this  type  should  support 
the  propaganda  of  Bolshevism  and  similar 
cults  in  this  country  is  perfectly  natural. 
They  are  dangerous  in  proportion  to  the  wealth 
and  the  social  influence  they  possess.  Yet 
they  are  only  differentiated  by  indefinable 
and  almost  imperceptible  degrees  of  sensibility 
and  suggestibility  from  an  extremely  important 
and  useful  social  group,  men  and  women  of 
wealth  and  social  influence  who,  keenly  aware 
of  the  evils  which  beset  modern  society,  and 
earnestly  and  intelligently  seeking  to  serve 
the  common  good,  devote  their  wealth  and 
their  influence  to  the  furtherance  of  well- 
considered  social  reforms  and  programmes  of 
social  reconstruction.  Women's  trade  union- 
ism, movements  for  equal  suffrage,  child  labor 
legislation,  housing  reform,  single  tax  and 
Socialism  are  among  the  many  constructive 
movements  which  have  thus  been  advanced. 

DISAPPOINTED     IDEALISTS 

ANOTHER  fairly  definite  group  included 
f\  in  this  class  of  rich  pro-Bolsheviki  differs 
from  the  religious  type  simply  in  the  source 
of  their  exaggerated  emotional  sensibility. 
Religion  in  the  formal  sense  is  lacking  as  a 
causative  factor:  their  hyperesthesia  is  of 
secular  origin.  In  this  group,  as  in  the  others, 
women  greatly  outnumber  men,  though  the 
disparity  of  numbers  is  not  so  great  as  in  the 
religious  group.  A  very  important  factor  in 
the  psychology  of  this  group  is  what  for  lack 
of  a  better  term  may  be  called  the  impatient 
reaction  from  experienced  disillusionment. 
Ardent  idealists,  deeply  stirred  by  the  poverty 
and  sufferings  of  the  poor,  and  by  the  injustice 
too  often  meted  out  to  the  workers  in  the 
conflict  of  the  classes,  they  have  tried,  through 
settlement  work  and  other  non-revolutionary 
agencies,  to  bring  about  better  conditions. 
Even  where  their  work,  when  seen  in  proper 


perspective,  has  been  admirably  effective 
and  successful,  they  have  experienced  a  crush- 
ing and  bitter  sense  of  failure  and  disappoint- 
ment. It  is  ever  thus  with  the  reformer:  the 
effect  of  the  outpouring  of  the  whole  energy 
of  a  single  life  is  so  microscopic  and  imponder- 
able; the  fair  ideal  seems,  after  a  lifetime  spent 
in  its  quest,  as  far  away  as  ever.  Such  dis- 
illusionment brings  a  state  of  depression  and 
exaggerated  sensibility,  the  most  fertile  soil 
for  desperate  suggestions,  confirmatory  of, 
or  logically  developing  their  mood.  In  this 
state  of  mind  they  are  easily  persuaded  that 
daring  and  drastic  revolutionary  practices 
are  imperative.  They  are  easily  persuaded, 
too,  that  "things  cannot  be  worse."  Political 
methods  with  their  innumerable  compromises, 
delays,  intrigues,  and  deceptions,  exasperate 
such  persons  and  they  are  readily  converted 
to  "direct  action." 

There  remains  the  intellectually  heterogene- 
ous group  composed  of  individuals  who  belong 
to  none  of  the  foregoing  classifications.  Some 
are  simple  romanticists,  always  living  in  a 
dream-world  of  their  own,  ignoring  realities 
and  governed  in  their  actions  by  abstract 
ideas  and  ideals:  war  is  wrong,  therefore  let 
us  end  it  by  making  the  fighting  men  see  that 
they  are  doing  wrong;  let  us  get  the  men  out 
of  the  trenches  and  send  them  home.  We 
believe  in  the  Brotherhood  of  Man,  therefore 
let  us  urge  the  intermarriage  of  Negroes  and 
whites.  It  was  a  rich  Northern  woman  of 
this  type  who  proposed  to  go  into  the  Southern 
States  to  "wipe  out  the  distinctions  which  keep 
the  children  of  a  common  Father  apart."  In 
her  recklessness  she  was  ready  to  make  a 
terrible  experiment  upon  the  life  of  a  great 
nation,  to  risk  the  most  disastrous  consequences. 
Others  in  this  heterogeneous  group  are  innately 
rebellious  spirits,  instinctive  anarchists  as  it 
were,  who  can  recognize  the  presence  of  no 
authority,  law,  or  binding  custom  without 
feeling  an  overpowering  resentment  and  passion 
to  defy  it.  Finally,  there  are  the  neurasthenics, 
whose  mental  nerves  require  the  constant 
excitation  of  novelty,  precisely  as  others  re- 
quire the  excitation  of  alcoholic  exhilaration, 
and  those  who  similarly  crave  the  stimulus 
derived  from  notoriety.  These  last  find 
their  contacts  with  revolutionary  agitations 
an  easy  way  into  the  headlines  of  the  daily 
press. 
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a  T  THE  close  of  the  preceding  article, 
i\  reference   was   made  to  the  con- 

/  \  ference  of  commanders-in-chief, 
I  "A  held  at  Foch's  Headquarters  on 
<**  ••  July  24, 19 18,  at  which  it  was  decided 
that  the  Allies  should  take  the  offensive. 
While  on  this  subject,  it  is  interesting  to 
go  back  a  trifle  more  than  a  month,  to  a 
conversation  between  Clemenceau  and  Persh- 
ing at  the  latter's  chateau  at  Chau- 
mont.  Pershing  brought  up  the  use  that  was 
being  made  of  American  troops.  He  said  that 
American  soldiers  were  now  arriving  at  the  rate 
of  between  two  and  three  hundred  thousand  a 
month,  but  that  they  were  not  being  grouped 
together  under  American  command  which  he 
thought  to  be  the  most  effective  means  of 
employing  them. 

"We're  frittering  away  our  troops,"  he  said. 
"  We  should  strike  back  and  put  the  enemy  on 
the  defensive.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  group  the 
American  divisions  as  fast  as  they  come  along 
and  use  them  as  a  striking  force.  Let  us  turn 
the  defensive  into  an  offensive.  Strike  between 
Chateau-Thierry  and  Soissons — I  don't  care 
where  you  do  it." 

"Are  you  willing,"  asked  Clemenceau,  "to 

risk  your  troops  in  that  sort  of  a  movement?" 

'Yes,   without  any  hesitancy.     The  stake 

is  big;  if  the  Germans  make  another  drive, 

they  will  take  Paris." 

To  return  to  the  conference  of  July  24th: 

Though  it  was  decided  that  the  Allies  should 
retain  the  offensive,  no  one  then  anticipated 
any  action  or  series  of  actions  which  would 
bring  the  war  to  an  end  in  the  fall  of  1918. 
The  following  year  was  still  regarded  as  the 
time  for  the  great  campaign  that  was  to  over- 
whelm the  enemy.  All  that  was  now  planned 
was  a  series  of  offensives  that  would  release 
from  the  grip  of  the  enemy,  railroads  that  were 
indispensable  to  later  and  larger  operations  of 


the  Allied  armies.  These  railroads  were  the 
Paris-Avricourt  in  the  Marne  region,  Paris- 
Amiens,  and  Paris-Avricourt  in  the  region  of 
Commercy.  The  release  of  the  Paris-Avricourt 
railroad  in  the  region  of  Commercy  was  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  reduction  of  the  St.  Mihiel 
salient  by  the  American  Army. 

This  programme,  however,  made  no  change 
in  the  agreement  reached  three  days  previously, 
to  form  the  First  American  Army  in  the 
Chateau-Thierry  region.  It  was  decided  that 
this  army  should  consist  of  two  corps  with  three 
divisions  to  the  corps.  The  movement  of 
troops  was  to  begin  the  next  day. 

But  in  less  than  a  fortnight  the  Marne 
salient  had  been  wiped  out;  the  enemy  had 
not  countered;  the  battle  line  had  stabilized; 
the  threat  at  Paris  had  been  removed.  Persh- 
ing believed  that  there  was  now  no  further  pos- 
sibility of  emergency  work  for  the  American 
Army  in  the  Chateau-Thierry  district;  he 
believed  that  its  work  was  now  the  task  that,  for 
so  many  long  months,  he  had  looked  forward 
to  undertaking,  the  task  of  reducing  the  St. 
Mihiel  salient.  On  August  9th  Pershing  saw 
Foch  at  the  latter's  headquarters  which  had 
meanwhile  been  moved  to  Sarcus.  Foch 
approved  of  the  undertaking  and  said  that  the 
necessary  arrangements  could  be  made  by  the 
American  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  French 
Commander-in-Chief.  Pershing  and  Petain 
were  in  entire  accord.  Pershing  accordingly 
issued  orders  for  the  movement  of  divisions 
to  the  St.  Mihiel  sector,  and  the  First  American 
Army  came  into  being  under  Pershing's  personal 
command. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  end  represented 
a  long-continued  effort  such  as  no  other  mili- 
tary leader  had  ever  been  called  upon  to  make. 
The  whole  situation  had  been  one  that  hurt 
personal  pride,  and — more  important — national 
pride.     In  the  hot  stress  of  battle  crises  things 
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had  boon  done  which  went  beyond  the  point  of 
more  hurting.  Throughout  it  all  Pershing 
showed  three  traits  of  character  which  are  not 
usually  found  in  conjunction,  particularly  in  a 
soldier:  patience,  tact,  firmness.  He  saw  what 
all  saw,  that  the  Allied  cause  was  the  cause  of 
each  individual  ally;  but  to  bring  success  to 
that  Alhod  cause,  he  had  the  bigness  to  put 
aside  national  jealousy,  national  pride,  and 
work  in  a  spirit  of  generous  cooperation. 

THE    PRESSURE    OF    ALLIED   OPINION 

THE  foregoing  outline  of  what  I  have  called 
"  the  pressure  of  events"  was  not  unmixed, 
as  has  been  seen,  with  the  pressure  of  official 
opinion  and  official  action;  but  over  and  above 
this  there  was  the  tremendous  pressure  of 
united  Allied  official  opinion  and  of  united 
Allied  official  action,  which  was  brought  to 
bear  in  the  several  conferences  that  were 
called  to  consider  the  ocean  transportation  of 
American  troops. 

As  told  in  the  September  number  of  the 
World's  Work,  Pershing  had  urged,  back  in 
July,  19*7,  that  there  be  a  million  American 
troops  in  France  by  May,  19 1 8.  He  had  also 
urged,  and  had  continued  thereafter  to  urge, 
a  ship-building  programme  so  that  these  sol- 
diers, their  equipment,  and  a  continuous  flow 
of  supplies,  could  be  brought  overseas.  The 
ship-building  programme  had  lagged.  The 
troops  came  in  small  numbers.  November, 
1917,  saw  scarcely  more  than  100,000 
American  soldiers  in  France;  April  1st, 
about  320,000;  and  May  1st,  something  more 
than  400,000.  The  expected  German  drive 
had  hit  the  Allied  lines  on  March  21st.  That 
offensive  had  a  strength  and  dash  that  foretold 
that  it  was  to  be  followed  by  other  offensives. 

I  have  already  told  of  the  offer  of  the  British 
(first  made  toward  the  end  of  191 7)  to  bring 
over  1 50  battalions  to  replenish  their  depleted 
regiments.  The  question  was  formally  dis- 
cussed at  the  conference  held  at  Versailles  on 
January  29th  and  30th.  Pershing  welcomed  the 
opportunity  of  having  British  shipping  trans- 
sport  American  troops,  but  not  if  it  was  going 
to  jeopardize  the  building  up  of  an  American 
army.  After  two  days'  discussion,  the  British 
agreed  to  transport  six  American  divisions; 
that  these  divisions  would  not  be  divided  and 
absorbed  as  battalions  in  British  regiments, 
but  that  they  would  continue  as  divisions,  that 
they  would  be  trained  behind  the  British  lines, 
that  they  could  be  put  in  the  British  battle  lines 


should  the  emergency  require  it,  and  that 
when  their  period  of  training  was  completed, 
they  would  be  turned  over  to  the  American 
Gommander-in-Ghief  for  such  use  as  he  saw 
fit  to  make  of  them. 

HIE    CRYING    NEED    FOR    INFANTRY 

BUT  (if  the  expression  may  be  used) 
American  troops  continued  not  to  come 
in  any  appreciable  numbers;  American  tonnage 
continued  not  to  materialize.  On  March  27, 
1018,  when  the  Germans  were  in  the  midst  of 
the  first  of  their  sweeping  advances,  the  Su- 
preme War  Council  met.  The  Allied  need  of 
troops  was  crucial.  They  had  artillerymen 
enough;  what  they  were  in  sore  straits  for  were 
infantrymen  and  machine  gunners.  The  Brit- 
ish now  desired  to  modify  their  agreement  to 
the  end  that  only  infantrymen  and  machine 
gunners  be  transported  by  them.  The  objec- 
tion to  this  proposal,  from  the  American  view- 
point, was  that  an  army  must  have  artillery,  a 
service  of  supply,  and  other  units.  If  American 
infantrymen  and  machine-gunners,  in  excess 
of  a  certain  proportion,  were  brought  to  France, 
the  inevitable  result  would  be  that  those  troops, 
to  be  available  in  battle,  would  have  to  be 
made  a  part  of  the  British  or  French  army, 
or  divided  between  those  two  armies. 

The  Allied  cause,  however,  was  at  a  crisis, 
Pershing  therefore  agreed  that  there  should  be 
a  preferential  transportation  of  American  in- 
fantry and  machine  gun  units  in  the  present 
emergency,  adding  a  clause,  however,  that  such 
units  when  transported  would  be  under  the 
command  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force,  and  would  be 
assigned  for  training  and  use  by  him  at  his 
discretion.  It  was  also  stated  that  it  was  the 
determination  of  the  American  Government 
to  have  its  various  military  forces  collected  as 
speedily  as  their  training  and  the  military  situa- 
tion would  permit,  into  an  independent  Amer- 
ican army. 

In  Washington  strong  diplomatic  pressure 
had  been,  and  was  being,  brought  to  bear  to 
have  this  preferential  transportation  of  Amer- 
ican troops  made  a  continuing  policy.  In 
Europe,  high  officials  showed  a  disposition  to 
accept  it  as  an  established  fact. 

It  was  America  that  was  supplying  the 
troops,  Great  Britain  that  was  supplying  the 
shipping.  Pershing  accordingly  decided,  about 
the  middle  of  April,  to  go  to  London  to  discuss 
the  situation.     This  resulted  in  what  became 
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known  as  "The  London  Agreement."  It  was 
agreed  that  during  the  month  of  May,  British 
and  American  shipping  be  used  only  to  trans- 
port the  infantry,  machine  gunners,  engineers, 
signal  troops,  and  staffs  of  divisions  up  to  six 
divisions.  After  these  had  been  transported, 
if  there  was  any  shipping  in  excess,  it  was  to 
be  used  in  transporting  the  artillery  and  other 
troops  necessary  to  make  these  six  divisions 
complete.  These  divisions  were  to  be  trained 
behind  the  British  lines  in  accordance  with  the 
agreement  reached  at  the  Versailles  Conference. 

The  exact  terms  of  "The  London  Agree- 
ment" were  known  to  the  high  French  officials. 
The  construction,  however,  that  they  put  upon 
them  was  that  the  six  American  divisions  to  be 
transported  by  the  British,  were  to  continue 
indefinitely  with  the  British.  The  French 
accordingly  wanted  American  troops  on  the 
same  terms.  To  secure  this,  a  meeting  of  the 
Supreme  War  Council  was  called  at  Abbeville 
on  May  1st.  Among  those  who  attended  were 
Clemenceau,  Foch,  Orlando,  Lloyd  George, 
Milner,  and  Pershing. 

Practically  nothing  else  was  discussed  at  this 
conference  but  the  kind  of  troops  that  were  to 
be  transported  from  the  United  States,  and  how 
those  troops  should  be  divided  among  the 
Allied  armies.  It  is  perhaps  a  sufficient 
commentary  on  this  conference  to  say  that  it 
met  on  the  afternoon  of  May  i  st  and  was  com- 
pelled to  adjourn  to  the  next  day  before  an 
agreement  could  be  reached.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  one  member,  the  conference  was  in 
practical  agreement  when  it  met.  That  one 
member  was  Pershing.  During  both  the  long, 
hard  sessions  of  that  conference,  he  had  to  with- 
stand the  united  pressure  of  the  others,  of  those 
powerful  personalities  that  the  stress  of  war  had 
brought  to  the  top  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Italy. 

THE   ALLIED   CAUSE    AT    STAKE 

IN  JUDGING  the  attitude  of  the  British, 
French,  and  Italians,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Somme  and  the  Lys  offensives  had 
already  been  launched,  that  other  offensives 
were  expected  in  the  immediate  future,  and 
that  it  was  against  all  European  conception  of 
the  possible  that  scattered  divisions  could  be 
gathered  and  within  a  few  months  welded  into 
an  efficient  army.  The  British,  French,  and 
Italians  believed  that  the  Allied  cause  was  at 
stake  and  they  argued  long  and — let  the  truth 
be  told — bitterly.     Pershing  was  no  less  posi- 


tive. He,  too,  believed  that  the  Allied  cause 
was  at  stake.  He  was  willing  to  give  American 
troops  to  the  Allied  armies  to  tide  them  over  an 
immediate  emergency,  but  he  would  not  con- 
sent to  the  adoption  of  any  policy  that  would 
mean  the  indefinite  postponement  of  the  for- 
mation of  an  American  army.  He  told  the 
conference:  "It  is  an  American  army  that  will 
end  this  war." 

The  second  day  of  the  conference  saw  an 
agreement  reached  which  began  by  stating  that 
in  order  to  carry  the  war  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion, an  American  army  should  be  formed 
under  its  own  commander  as  early  as  possible; 
that  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  building 
up  of  an  American  army,  Allied  shipping  should 
be  used  for  the  preferential  transportation  of 
infantry  and  machine  gun  units;  that  these 
units  were  to  train  and  serve  with  the  British 
and  French  armies  until  withdrawn  and  united 
with  their  own  artillery  and  auxiliary  troops, 
such  withdrawal  to  be  at  the  discretion  of  the 
American  Commander-in-Chief  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Allied  armies.  The  agreement  included  a 
specific  programme,  for  preferential  transporta- 
tion which  practically  followed  that  included  in 
"  The  London  Agreement."  It  was  also  agreed 
that  another  meeting  should  be  held  early  in 
June,  to  consider  the  question  again. 

PERSHING,    STEADFAST   OF    PURPOSE 

THIS  conference  met  at  Versailles  on  June 
ist.  Like  the  preceding  conference,  it  was 
long  and  hard.  It,  too,  had  to  be  adjourned 
over  to  the  following  day  before  an  agreement 
could  be  reached.  It  should  be  recalled  that 
the  Germans,  in  the  Aisne  offensive  which  they 
began  on  May  27th,  had  now  swept  down  to  the 
Marne.  June  1st  was  one  of  the  blackest  days 
in  the  war  calendar  of  the  Allies. 

Once  more  Pershing  faced  an  otherwise 
unanimous  conference.  Though  it  was  agreed 
that  British  and  American  shipping  combined 
could  bring  250,000  men  to  France  in  June,  in 
July  and  in  August,  it  was  urged  that  this  entire 
shipping  be  used  for  the  transportation  of 
infantry  and  machine  gun  units. 

Pershing  pointed  out  that  the  American 
programme  had  been  seriously  interrupted  by 
the  concessions  already  made  to  the  preferen- 
tial transportation  of  American  troops;  that  if 
the  infantry  and  machine  gun  units  of  six 
divisions  were  transported  in  June,  the  1st  of 
July  would  find  the  American  Expeditionary 
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Force  205,000  men  short  of  the  number  neces- 
sary to  put  its  various  divisions  on  a  battle 
basis,  and  to  complete  the  number  essential  to 
a  Service  of  Supply  behind  that  force.  He 
said  that  the  French  railroads  were  on  the 
point  of  breaking  down  because  of  the  lack  of 
skilled  workers  to  repair  the  rolling  stock;  that 
if  the  railroads  broke  down,  the  ports  would 
become  congested;  that  there  were  not  enough 
men  to  unload  the  boats  then  arriving;  that 
America  was  pushing  its  ship-building  pro- 
gramme but  that  these  new  boats  would  be 
useless  if  there  were  not  men  to  unload  them. 
In  short,  the  Allies  were  heading  straight  for  a 
very  complicated  situation. 

On  the  assumption  that  at  least  250,000  men 
should  be  transported  in  June  and  in  July  by 
combined  British  and  American  shipping, 
agreement  was  finally  reached  on  the  following 
programmes: 

For  June — transportation,  first,  for  170,000 
combat  troops;  second,  for  25,400  railroad 
mechanics,  etc.;  and,  third,  for  such  troops  as 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American 
forces  designated. 

For  July — transportation,  first,  for  140,000 
combat  troops;  second,  for  such  troops  as  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American  forces 
designated. 

This  conference  at  Versailles  was  the  last  one 
at  which  the  preferential  transportation  of 
American  troops  was  discussed. 

A    COMPLEX    SITUATION 

DURING  all  these  months  that  Pershing 
had  been  urging  upon  Petain,  upon  Foch, 
upon  Haig,  Milner,  Clemenceau,  Lloyd  George, 
and  other  high  officials  the  necessity  for  an 
American  army,  he  was  urging  for  the  creation 
of  an  army  that  for  months  would  be  without 
guns,  ammunition,  .airplanes,  and  other  mili- 
tary supplies,  unless  the  Allies  supplied  them. 
Pershing  was  in  the  difficult  position  of  deny- 
ing what  the  Allies  believed  was  essential  to 
victory,  and  at  the  same  time  asking  them  for 
war  material  that  they  were  straining  every 
effort  to  make  for  themselves. 

Artillery,  ammunition,  aviation,  tanks,  etc., 
were  only  a  few  of  the  items  that  were  subject 
of  negotiation  between  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces  and  the  French  Government. 

Here  are  a  few  instances,  enough  to  give  a 
little  insight  into  the  complexity  of  the  task  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  the  American 
Army  in  France. 


It  takes  less  than  a  moment's  thought  to 
realize  that  France  had  to  use  her  railways  to 
maintain  her  commercial  life.  The  American 
use  of  the  railways  thus  became  a  matter  of 
negotiation  and  regulation.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  Americans  could  ship  25,000  tons  daily 
though  Dijon.  If  this  figure  was  exceeded, 
15,000  tons  daily  could  go  through  Chatillon- 
sur-Seine.  If  both  these  routes  were  over- 
taxed, 10,000  tons  daily  could  be  sent  by  way 
of  Troyes. 

Before  civilian  laborers  could  be  brought  into 
France,  the  French  Government  required  that 
agreements  be  made  for  their  transportation, 
maintenance,  and  discipline. 

Large  quantities  of  wood  were  required  for 
fuel,  for  the  construction  of  camps,  telegraph 
lines,  docks,  etc.  This  had  to  be  negotiated 
with  the  bureau  that  had  control  of  French 
timber.  Large  quantities  of  metals  were  re- 
quired. The  French  bureau  having  control  of 
metal  made  a  monthly  allotment  to  the  A.  E.  F. 
The  negotiations  with  these  two  bureaus  were 
of  such  a  scope  that  a  liaison  service  was  estab- 
lished. 

But  now  to  go  back  to  August  9th,  the 
day  on  which  Pershing  secured  Foch's  ap- 
proval, and  then  Petain's  approval,  of  his  plan 
to  bring  together  the  First  American  Army  in 
the  St.  Mihiel  sector. 

Pershing  assumed  command  of  this  First 
Army.  The  greatest  body  of  soldiers  that  he  had 
ever  directed  before  was  the  Punitive  Expedi- 
tion into  Mexico,  which  numbered  some  twenty- 
odd  thousand.  The  experience  of  the  officers 
on  the  headquarters  staff  of  the  First  Army 
was  limited  to  the  command  of  a  regiment, 
possibly  a  brigade.  Here  in  the  St.  Mihiel 
sector  we  now  see  Pershing  and  his  staff  bring- 
ing together  an  army  more  than  half  a  million 
strong. 

The  plans  for  the  reduction  of  the  St.  Mihiel 
salient  had  long  been  prepared.  They  had  been 
discussed  with  members  of  Foch's  staff.  These 
plans  provided  for  a  "nut-cracker"  operation: 
an  attack  to  be  thrown  against  the  south  face, 
and  another  against  the  west  face  of  the  salient. 
It  was  definitely  planned  to  advance  as  far  as 
a  line  staked  out,  so  to  speak,  by  the  villages  of 
Marceulles,  Mars-la-Tour,  and  Etain;  but 
should  the  attack  develop  conditions  that 
justified  it,  the  plan  was  to  push  the  advance 
farther.  The  ultimate  objective  was  to  be 
fixed  only  by  military  prudence  and  the 
strength  of  resistance   shown   by  the  enemy 
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under  pressure  of  attack.     Pershing  did  not  be-  the  St.   Mihiel  salient  should  be  attacked  on 

lieve  in  the  policy  of  fixed  objectives.  both   the  south  and  west  face,  as  originally 

At  six  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  August  30th  planned  by  the  American  Army  staff;  but  that 

— within  a  fortnight  of  the  day  set  for  the  at-  the  objective   be    limited   to    the    Vigneulles- 

tack  on  St.  Mihiel— Foch  suddenly  arrived  at  Thiaucourt-Regnieville  line.       Pershing  main- 

Pershing's  headquarters.       The  commanders-  tained  his  objection  to  any  further  dispersion 


in-chief  had  discussed  plans  for  an  advance. 
Foch  now  announced  that  it  was  his  desire  that 
all  the  armies  strike  practically  simultaneously 
in  what  was  to  be  a  great  offensive.  The  plans 
for  the  use  of  the  British  and  of  the  French 
armies  for  attack  on  the  lines  north  of  St.  Mihiel 
do  not  concern  us.  What  is  of  interest  here 
were  the  plans  for  the  use  of  the  American 
Army.  Foch  now  proposed  that  the  St.  Mihiel 
operation  be  limited  to  an  attack  on  the  south- 
ern face  of  the  salient,  the  operation  to  begin 
on  September  10th,  and  to  be  limited  to  reach- 
ing a  line  marked  out  by  the  villages  of  Vig- 
neulles,  Thiaucourt,  and  Regnieville.  These 
limitations  were  desired  so  that  from  four  to  six 
American  divisions  could  be  turned  over  to  the 
Second  French  Army  for  an  attack  between 
the  Meuse  and  the  Argonne,  and  between  eight 
and  ten  American  divisions  could  operate  in  con- 


of  American  troops:  it  was  agreed  that  an 
attack  to  the  west  of  the  Meuse  would  be  ex- 
ecuted by  the  American  Army  with  all  the 
forces  which  it  had  available,  the  attack  to  be 
launched  between  the  20th  and  25th  of  Sep- 
tember. 

THE    START   OF   OPERATIONS 


N    SEPTEMBER    12th,   the   American 
troops    threw    themselves    against    the 


o 

defenses  of  St.  Mihiel.  There  is  no  need  to 
recount  here  the  story  of  that  quick,  sharp  ad- 
vance. The  salient  that  had  obstinately  jutted 
into  the  Allied  lines  during  four  long  years,  was 
suddenly  obliterated.  The  American  Army 
reached  the  Vigneulles-Thiaucourt-Regnieville 
line,  and  there  it  stopped.  It  stopped  only 
because  that  line  had  been  made  its  fixed  ob- 
jective.    It    could    have    gone    farther.      The 


junction  with  the  Fourth  French  Army  west  of     disorder  in  which  the  enemy  retired  before  the 
the  Argonne.     These  operations  in  the  Argonne     Americans  justifies  the  speculation  that  perhaps 


region  were  to  be  made  between  the  15th  and 
20th  of  September. 


FINAL    AGREEMENT 


PERSHING  answered  that  there  were  parts 
of  this  plan  that  he  could  not  accept.  In  the 


it  could  have  gone  a  considerable  distance 
farther.  The  Briey  region,  an  invaluable 
strategic  railroad,  and  Metz  itself,  were  ahead! 
.The  movement  of  American  troops  from  the 
St.  Mihiel  sector,  from  other  parts  of  the  battle 
line,  from  training  areas,  to  the  Meuse-Argonne 


first  place,  he  could  not  consent  to  any  further     region  and  their  grouping  there  in  army  forma- 


dispersions  of  American  divisions:  American 
troops  must  now  fight  together  as  an  American 
army.  In  the  second  place,  he  could  not  con- 
sent to  limit  the  St.  Mihiel  operation  to  an 
attack  on  the  southern  face  of  the  salient  as 
he  did  not  believe  such  a  limited  attack  would 
meet  with  success;  that  the  salient  should  be 
attacked  as  planned,  both  on  the  south  face 
and  the  west  face,  or  that  the  operation  be 
abandoned.  He  urged  that  if  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Allied  armies  consented  to 
the  attack  on  both  faces  of  the  salient,  the 


tion,  was  one  of  the  big  achievements  of  the 
war  in  troop  transportation.  It  was  the 
biggest  body  of  American  soldiers  that  had 
ever  been  brought  together,  and  they  were  now 
to  engage  in  the  biggest  battle  jn  the  history 
of  the  American  Army. 

Pershing  realized  that  .the  great  struggle 
that  he  was  now  to  direct,  could  be  made  the 
decisive  battle  of  the  war;  he  realized  that  if 
his  army  could  pound  its  way  through  that 
elaborately  fortified  region  of  rough  woodland, 
to  the  Carignan-Sedan-Mezieres  railroad,  the 


operation  should  have  no  fixed  objective;  that      German  army  in  Belgium  and  northern  France 
the  American  Army  be  allowed  to  exploit  the     must  surrender, 
situation — that  there  were  unlimited  possibil- 

•.•       •  r  r  THE    PERSHING    DOCTRINE 

ities  in  case  of  success. 

These  questions  were  further  discussed  at  a 
conference  held  on  September  2nd,  at  Foch's 
headquarters  at  Bombon. 

Foch,  Petain,  and  Pershing  attended  this 
latter  conference.     It  was  finally  agreed  that 


THERE  was  a  shortage  of  artillery,  a  short- 
age of  replacements,  a  shortage  of  supplies; 
but  there  was  also  the  chance  of  ending  the  war 
in  the  fall  of  1918.  If  the  war  was  allowed 
to  drag  out   into   the   following   year,  many 
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complications  were  both  possible  and  probable: 
France  was  short  of  food,  short  of  coal,  Bolshe- 
vism was  spreading,  there  was  wide-spread 
social  and  industrial  unrest.  There  was  the 
possibility  of  the  whole  struggle  being  dropped 
upon  the  shoulders  of  America.  Victory  in 
the  near  future  was  a  chance  upon  which  it  was 
worth  risking  a  heavy  stake. 

Five  months  before  this,  on  the  eve  of  the 
entry  of  the  ist  Division  into  the  battle  line, 
Pershing  made  a  brief  address  to  the  officers. 
"  While  it  is  necessary  to  know  how  to  apply  the 
general  principles  of  military  tactics  to  the 
problems  of  actual  battle,"  he  said,  "yet  the 
main  reliance  after  all  must  be  upon  your  own 
determination,  upon  the  aggressiveness  of  your 
men,  upon  their  stamina,  upon  their  character, 
and  upon  their  will  to  win.  It  is  this  will  to 
win,  more  than  anything  else,  that  will  carry 
you  over  the  trying  periods  that  you  are  soon  to 
meet." 

THE    "WILL   TO    WIN" 

AND  Pershing  with  the  whole  strength  of  his 
■'*  personality,  now  set  himself  the  task  of  in- 
jecting this  "  will  to'win"  into  his  army.  Noth- 
ing typifies  Pershing's  character  so  vividly  as 
does  the  driving  force  that  he  put  into  this 
campaign.  He  had  a  plan  of  campaign,  a 
definite  plan,  and  he  stuck  to  it  through  thick 
and  thin,  letting  nothing  come  in  the  way. 

His  officers  were  made  to  feel  this  driving 
force.  "General  Pershing  has  ordered  this 
and  it's  got  to  be  done" — that  was  the  spirit 
that  dominated  the  army. 

Just  two  instances: 

An  officer  sent  this  message  to  headquarters. 
"  Unless  1  have  reinforcements  I  must  sur- 
render." Immediately  the  order  went  back 
from  Pershing:  "Turn  your  command  over  and 
report  at  headquarters."  An  officer  could  ask 
for  needed  reinforcements,  but  he  could  not 
talk  surrender. 

Pershing  asked  another  officer:  "What  con- 
dition are  your  troops  in?" 

'  They  are  tired  out.  They  are  not  in  condi- 
tion to  continue  in  action." 

The  answer  was  snapped:  "It's  not  your 
troops  that  are  tired  out;  it  is  you!  Show  your 
men  that  you've  got  the  stamina  to  hold  on 
and  your  men  will  hold  on  with  you." 

Before  the  British  army,  before  the  French 


army,  the  enemy  was  in  retreat,  fighting  all  the 
while  a  brilliant  rear-guard  fight,  but  still  in  re- 
treat. Here,  before  the  American  Army,  they 
were  making  a  bitter  stand-up  fight.  To  add 
strength  to  what  was  already  the  strongest  part 
of  their  line,  the  enemy  withdrew  twenty  divi- 
sions from  the  French  front  and  one  from  the 
British  front,  and  threw  them  into  the  Argonne 
in  the  vain  effort  to  check  the  American  ad- 
vance. 

The  Argonne  was  forced,  the  enemy's  line 
of  retreat  cut.  The  Armistice  of  November 
i  ith  was  all  that  saved  him  from  surrender. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Armis- 
tice, the  Allied  armies  advanced  into  Germany. 
They  were  to  hold  all  territory  west  of  the 
Rhine  and  three  bridgeheads,  each  bridgehead 
having  a  radius  of  thirty  kilometers.  The 
British  were  to  hold  the  bridgehead  at  Cologne, 
the  French  at  Mayence,  and  the  Americans  at 
Coblenz. 

Under  orders  issued  by  Foch,  two  French 
infantry  divisions  and  one  French  cavalry  divi- 
sion were  to  form  a  part  of  the  American  Army 
of  Occupation;  and  one  American  division  was 
to  be  a  part  of  the  French  Army  of  Occupation. 

An  army  of  occupation  in  itself  creates  a  very 
difficult,  a  very  delicate  situation.  A  mixed 
command  would  greatly  increase  the  possibility 
of  complication.  Pershing  took  a  firm  stand 
against  the  mixed  command  for  the  Armies  of 
Occupation,  so  far  as  the  American  forces  were 
concerned.  Foch  finally  yielded  to  Pershing's 
insistence.  He  reduced  the  American  bridge- 
head, however,  by  about  one  half,  adding  the 
part  taken  away  to  the  territory  under  French 
authority. 

After  Germany  had  complied  with  the  initial 
military  terms  of  the  Armistice,  Pershing  be- 
lieved that  any  offensive  on  the  part  of  Ger- 
many was  impossible.  He  therefore  urged 
that  the  great  American  Army  that  had  been 
taken  from  civilian  life  should  be  returned  to 
civilian  life  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  He 
urged  that  every  ship  returning  to  America  be 
used  to  transport  troops.  In  carrying  out  this 
policy  a  record  in  overseas  military  transporta- 
tion was  made.  By  the  end  of  summer  prac- 
tically the  entire  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  had  been  returned  to  America. 

On  September  ist  Pershing  boarded  the 
Leviathan,  homeward  bound.  His  task  in 
France  was  finished. 
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THE  VICTORY  AT  SEA 

BY  REAR-ADMIRAL  WILLIAM  SOWDEN  SIMS 
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AMERICAN  DESTROYERS  IN  ACTION 


OUR  first  division  of  destroyers 
reached  Queenstown  on  a  Friday 
morning,  May  4, 1 9 1 7 ;  the  follow- 
ing Monday  they  put  to  sea  on 
the  business  of  hunting  the  sub- 
marine and  protecting  commerce.  For  the 
first  month  or  six  weeks  they  spent  practically 
all  their  time  on  patrol  duty  in  company  with 
British  destroyers,  sloops,  and  other  patrol 
vessels.  Though  the  convoy  system  was 
formally  adopted  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  it 
was  not  operating  completely  and  smoothly 
until  August  or  September.  Many  troop  and 
merchant  convoys  were  formed  in  the  interven- 
ing period  and  many  were  conducted  through 
the  submarine  zone  by  American  destroyers; 
but  our  ships  spent  much  time  sailing  singly, 
hunting  for  such  enemies  as  might  betray  their 
presence,  or  escorting  individual  cargoes.  The 
early  experiments  had  demonstrated  the  use- 
fulness of  the  convoy  system,  yet  a  certain 
number  of  pessimists  still  refused  to  accept  it 
as  the  best  solution  of  the  shipping  problem; 
and  to  reorganize  practically  all  the  shipping 
of  the  world,  scattered  everywhere  on  the  seven 
seas,  necessarily  took  time. 

But  this  intervening  period  furnished  indis- 


pensable training  for  our  men.  They  gained 
an  every-day  familiarity  with  the  waters  which 
were  to  form  the  scene  of  their  operations  and 
learned  many  of  the  tricks  of  the  German  sub- 
marines. It  was  a  strange  world  in  which 
these  young  Americans  now  found  themselves. 
The  life  was  a  hard  one,  of  course,  in  those  tem- 
pestuous Irish  waters,  with  the  little  destroyers 
jumping  from  wave  to  wave,  sometimes  show- 
ing daylight  beneath  their  keels,  their  bows 
frequently  pointing  skyward,  or  plunged  deep 
into  heavy  seas,  and  their  sides  occasionally 
plowing  along  under  the  foamy  waves.  For 
days  the  men  lived  in  a  world  of  fog  and  mist; 
rain  in  those  regions  seemed  to  be  almost  the 
normal  state  of  nature.  Much  has  been  writ- 
ten about  the  hardships  of  life  aboard  the 
destroyer,  and  to  these  narratives  our  men 
could  add  many  details  of  their  own.  Yet 
these  hardships  did  not  weigh  heavily  upon 
them,  for  existence  in  those  waters,  though 
generally  monotonous,  possessed  at  times 
plenty  of  interest  and  excitement.  The  very 
appearance  of  the  sea  showed  that  our  men 
were  engaging  in  a  kind  of  warfare  very  differ- 
ent from  that  for  which  they  had  been  trained. 
The  enormous  amount  of  shipping  seemed  to 
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give  the  lie  to  the  German  reports  that  British  But  it   was  the  invisible,    rather  than   the 

commerce  had   been  practically  arrested.     A  visible    evidences     of     warfare     that     espe- 

perpetual    stream    of    all    kinds    of    vessels —  daily  impressed  our  men.     The  air  all  around 

liners,  tramps,  schooners,  and  fishing  boats —  them  was  electric  with  life  and  information, 

was  passing  toward  the  Irish  and  the  English  One  had  only  to  put  the  receiver  of  the  wireless 

coasts.     Yet  here  and  there  other  floating  ob-  to  his  ear  to  find  himself  in  a  new  and  animated 

jects  on  the  surface  told  the  story.     Now  it  world.     The  atmosphere  was  constantly  splut- 


was  a  stray  boat 
filled  with  the  sur- 
vivors of  a  torpe- 
doed vessel;  now 
a  raft  on  which 
lay  the  bodies  of 
dead  men;  now 
the  derelict  hulk 
of  a  ship  which 
the  Germans  had 
abandoned  as 
sunk,  but  which 
persisted  in  float- 
ing aimlessly 
around,  a  constant 
danger  to  naviga- 
tion. Loose  mines, 
bobbing  in  the  wa- 
ter, hinted  at  the 
perils  that  were 
constantly  threat- 
ening our  forces. 
In  the  tense  imag- 
ination of  the  look- 
outs floating  spars 
or  other  debris 
easily  took  the 
form  of  periscopes. 
Queer  looking  sail- 
ing vessels,  at  a 
distance,  aroused 
suspicions  that 
they  might  be  sub- 
marines in  dis- 
guise. A  phos- 
phorescent trail  in 
the  water  was 
sometimes  mis- 
taken for  the  wake 
of  a  torpedo.   The 


CAPT.    BYRON    A.    LONG 

The  member  of  Admiral  Sims's  staff  assigned  as  American  convoy 
officer  at  the  British  Admiralty  in  London.  The  convoy  room  at 
the  Admiralty  was  the  centre  from  which  ships  were  routed  from  all 

parts  of  the  world 


tering  messages  of 
all  kinds  coming 
from  all  kinds  of 
places.  Some- 
times these  were 
sent  by  Admiral 
Bayly  from 
Queenstown;they 
would  direct  our 
men  to  go  to  an 
indicated  spot  and 
escort  an  especi- 
ally valuablecargo 
ship;  they  would 
tell  a  particular 
commander  that  a 
submarine  was  ly- 
ing at  a  designated 
latitude  and  longi- 
tude and  instruct 
him  to  go  and 
"get"  it.  Running 
conversation  s 
were  frequently 
necessary  between 
destroyers  and  the 
ships  which  they 
had  been  detailed 
to  escort.  "Give 
me  your  position," 
the  destroyer 
would  ask:  "What 
is  the  name  of 
your  assistant  sur- 
geon, and  who  is 
his  friend  on 
board  our  ship?" 
the  suspicious 
vessel  would  reply 
— such  precaution 


cover  of  a  hatchway  floating  on  the  surface,  if     being  necessary  to   give  assurance  that  ■  the 
seen  at  a  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards,      query  had  not  come  from  a  German  submarine. 


looked  much  like  the  conning-tower  of  a  sub- 
marine, while  the  back  of  an  occasional  whale 
gave  a  lifelike  representation  of  a  U-boat  awash 
— in  fact  so  lifelike  that  on  one  occasion  several 
of  our  submarine  chasers  on  the  English  coast 
dropped  depth  charges  on  a  whale  and  killed  it. 


"  Being  pursued  by  a  submarine  Lat.  50  N., 
Long.  15  W." — cries  of  distress  like  this  were 
common.  Another  message  would  tell  of  a 
vessel  that  was  being  shelled;  another  would 
tell  of  a  ship  that  was  sinking;  while  other 
messages  would  give  the  location  of  life  boats 
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filled  with  survivors  and  ask  for  speedy  help. 
Our  wireless  operators  not  only  received  the 
news  of  friends,  but  also  the  messages  of  ene- 
mies. Conversations  between  German  subma- 
rines frequently  filled  the  air.  They  sometimes 
attempted  to  deceive  us  by  false  "S.  O.  S." 
signals,  hoping  that  they  would  thus  get  an 
opportunity  to  torpedo  any  vessel  that  re- 
sponded to  the  call.  But  these  attempts  were 
unsuccessful,  for  our  wireless  operators  had  no 
difficulty  in  recognizing  the  "spark"  of  the 
German  instruments.  At  times  the  surface 
of  the  ocean  might  be  calm;  there  would  not  be 
a  ship  in  sight  or  a  sign  of  human  existence 
anywhere;  yet  the  air  itself  would  be  uninter- 
ruptedly filled  with  these  reminders  of  war. 

KEEPING   SUBMARINES   UNDER   THE    SURFACE 

THE  duties  of  our  destroyers,  in  these 
earliest  days,  were  to  hunt  for  submarines, 
to  escort  single  ships,  to  pick  up  survivors  in 
boats,  and  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  ships  that  were 
being  attacked.  For  the  purpose  of  patrol  the 
sea  was  divided  into  areas  thirty  miles  square; 
and  to  each  of  these  one  destroyer,  sloop,  or 
other  vessel  was  assigned.  The  ship  was  re- 
quired to  keep  within  its  allotted  area,  unless 
the  pursuit  of  a  submarine  should  lead  it  into  a 
neighboring  one.  This  patrol,  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, was  not  a  satisfactory  way  of  fighting 
submarines.  A  vessel  would  occasionally  get  a 
distant  glimpse  of  the  enemy,  but  that  was  all; 
as  soon  as  the  U-boat  saw  the  ship,  it  simply 
dived  to  security  beneath  the  waves.  Our 
destroyers  had  many  chances  to  fire  at  the 
enemy,  but  usually  at  very  long  ranges;  some 
of  them  had  lively  scraps,  which  perhaps  in- 
volved the  destruction  of  U-boats,  though  this 
was  always  a  difficult  thing  to  prove.  Yet  the 
mere  fact  that  submarines  were  seldom  sunk  by 
destroyers  on  patrol — either  by  our  own  or  the 
Allies — did  not  mean  that  the  latter  accom- 
plished nothing.  The  work  which  was  chiefly 
expected  of  destroyers  on  patrol  was  that  they 
should  keep  the  U-boats  under  the  surface  as 
much  as  possible  and  protect  commerce.  Nor- 
mally the  submarine  sails  on  top  of  the  water, 
looking  for  its  prey.  As  long  it  is  beyond  the 
merchantman's  range  of  vision,  it  uses  its  high 
surface  speed  of  about  14  knots  to  attain  a 
position  ahead  of  the  advancing  vessel;  before 
the  surface  vessel  reaches  a  point  where  its 
lookout  can  see  the  submarine,  the  U-boat 
dives  and  awaits  the  favorable  moment  for  fir- 
ing its  torpedo.     It  cannot  take  these  prelimin- 


ary steps  if  there  is  a  destroyer  an_\*where  in  the 
neighborhood;  the  mere  presence  of  such  a 
warship  therefore  constitutes  a  considerable 
protection  to  any  merchant  ship  that  is  within 
sight.  The  submarine  normally  prefers  to  use 
its  guns  on  merchant  ships,  for  the  torpedoes 
are  expensive  and  comparatively  few  in  num- 
ber. Destroyers  constantly  interfered  with 
these  gunning  operations.  A  long  distance 
shot  usually  was  sufficient  to  make  the  under- 
water vessel  submerge  and  thus  lose  its  power 
for  doing  harm.  The  early  experiences  of  our 
destroyers  with  submarines  were  of  this  kind; 
but  chasing  U-boats  under  the  water,  escorting 
a  small  proportion  of  the  many  cargo  ships, 
and  picking  up  survivors,  important  as  this 
work  was,  did  not  really  constitute  effective 
anti-submarine  warfare.  It  gave  our  men 
splendid  training,  it  saved  many  a  merchant 
ship,  it  rescued  many  victims  from  the  extreme 
dangers  of  German  ruthlessness,  it  sank  a  small 
number  of  submarines,  but  it  could  never  have 
won  the  war. 

This  patrol  by  destroyers  and  light  surface 
vessels  has  been  criticised  as  affording  an  alto- 
gether ineffective  method  of  protecting  snip- 
ing, especially  when  compared  with  the  convoy 
system.  This  criticism  is,  of  course,  justified; 
still  we  must  understand  that  it  was  the  only 
possible  method  until  we  had  enough  anti- 
submarine craft  to  make  the  convoy  practic- 
able. Nor  must  we  forget  that  this  Queens- 
town  patrol  was  organized  systematically  and 
operated  with  admirable  skill  and  tireless 
energy.  Most  of  this  duty  fell  at  this  time 
upon  the  British  destroyers,  sloops,  and  other 
patrol  vessels,  which  were  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Bayly,  and  these  operations  were 
greatly  aided  by  the  gallant  actions  of  the 
British  O-ships,  or  "mystery  ships."  Though 
some  of  the  admirable  exploits  of  these  vessels 
will  be  recorded  in  due  time,  it  may  be  said  here 
that  the  record  which  these  ships  made  was  not 
only  in  all  respects  worth}'  of  the  traditions  of 
their  great  service,  but  also  that  they  exhibited 
an  endurance,  a  gallantry,  and  seamanlike  skill 
that  has  few  parallels  in  the  history  of  naval 
warfare. 

II 

THE  headquarters  of  the  convoy  system 
was  a  room  in  the  British  Admiralty; 
herein  was  the  mainspring  of  the  elaborate 
mechanism  by  which  ten  thousand  ships  were 
routed   over  the   seven   oceans.     Here  every 
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morning  those  who  had  been  charged  with  the 
security  of  the  Allies'  lines  of  communication 
reviewed  the  entire  submarine  situation.  Vice 
Admiral  Sir  Alexander  L.  Duff,  R.  N.,  bore  this 
heavy  responsibility,  ably  assisted  by  a  number 
of  British  officers.  Captain  Byron  A.  Long, 
U.  S.  N.,  a  member  of  my  staff,  was  associated 
with  Admiral  Duff  in  this  important  work.  It 
was  Captain  Long's  duty  to  coordinate  the 
movements  of  our  convoys  with  the  much  more 
numerous  convoys  of  the  Allies;  he  performed 
this  task  so  efficiently  that,  once  the  convoy 
organization  was  in  successful  operation,  I  elim- 
inated the  whole  subject  from  my  anxieties  and 
requested  Captain  Long  not  to  inform  me  when 
troop  convoys  sailed  from  the  United  States  or 
when  they  were  due  to  arrive  in  France  or  Eng- 
land. There  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  both 
of  us  should  lose  sleep  over  the  same  cause. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  convoy 
room  was  a  huge  chart,  entirely  covering  the 
wall  on  one  side  of  the  office;  access  to  this 
chart  was  obtained  by  ladders,  not  unlike 
those  which  are  used  in  shoe  stores.  It  gave  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  North  and  South 
American  Coast,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Brit- 
ish Isles,  and  a  considerable  part  of  Europe 
and  Africa.  The  ports  which  it  especially 
emphasized  were  Sydney  (Cape  Breton),  Hali- 
fax, New  York,  Hampton  Roads,  Gibraltar, 
Sierra  Leone,  and  Dakar,  ports  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.  Thin  threads  were  stretched 
from  each  one  of  these  seven  points  to  certain 
positions  in  the  ocean  just  outside  the  British 
Isles,  and  on  these  threads  were  little  paper 
boats,  each  one  of  which  represented  a  convoy. 
When  a  particular  convoy  started  from  New 
York,  one  of  these  paper  boats  was  placed  at 
that  point;  as  it  made  its  way  across  the  ocean, 
the  boat  was  moved  from  day  to  day  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  convoy's  progress.  At 
any  moment,  therefore,  a  mere  glance  at  this 
chart,  with  its  multitude  of  paper  boats,  gave 
the  spectator  the  precise  location  of  all  the 
commerce  which  was  then  en  route  to  the  scene 
of  war. 

"shadowing"  submarines 

BUT  there  were  other  exhibits  on  the  chart 
which  were  even  more  conspicuous  than 
these  minute  representations  of  convoys.  Little 
circles  were  marked  off  in  the  waters  surround- 
ing the  British  Isles,  each  one  of  which  was 
intended  to  show  the  location  of  a  German  sub- 
marine.    From  day  to  day  each  one  of  these 


circles  was  moved  in  accordance  with  the 
ascertained  positions  of  the  submarine  which  it 
represented,  a  straight  line  indicating  its  course 
on  the  chart.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
fact  about  the  Allied  convoy  service  was  the 
minute  information  which  it  possessed  about 
the  movements  of  German  submarines.  A 
kind  of  separate  intelligence  bureau  devoted  its 
entire  attention  to  this  subject.  Readers  of 
detective  stories  are  familiar  with  the  phe- 
nomenon known  as  "  shadowing."  It  is  a  com- 
mon practice  in  the  detective's  fascinating  pro- 
fession to  assign  a  man,  known  as  a  "shadow," 
to  the  duty  of  keeping  a  particular  person  un- 
der constant  observation.  With  admirable 
patience  and  skill  an  experienced  "shadow" 
keeps  in  view  this  object  of  his  attention  for 
twenty-four  hours;  he  dogs  him  through 
crowded  streets,  tracks  him  up  and  down  high 
office  buildings,  accompanies  him  to  restau- 
rants, trolley  cars,  theatres,  and  hotels,  and 
unobtrusively  chases  him  through  dense  thor- 
oughfares in  cabs  and  automobiles.  "We  get 
him  up  in  the  morning  and  we  put  him  to  bed 
at  night"  is  the  way  the  "shadow"  describes 
the  assiduous  care  he  bestows  upon  his  un- 
suspecting victim.  In  much  the  same  fashion 
did  the  Allied  secret  service  "shadow"  Ger- 
man submarines;  it  got  each  submarine  "up  in 
the  morning  and  put  it  to  bed  at  night."  That 
is  to  say,  the  intelligence  department  took 
charge  of  Fritz  and  his  crew  as  they  emerged 
from  their  base,  and  kept  an  unwearied  eye 
upon  them  until  they  sailed  back  home.  The 
great  chart  in  the  convoy  room  of  the  Ad- 
miralty showed,  within  the  reasonable  limits 
of  human  fallibility,  where  each  submarine 
was  at  a  particular  moment,  and  also  kept 
minute  track  of  its  performances. 

HOW  GERMAN    SUBMARINES   WERE    LOCATED 

YET  it  was  not  so  difficult  to  gather  this  in- 
formation as  may  at  first  be  supposed.  I 
have  already  said  that  there  were  compara- 
tively few  submarines,  perhaps  not  more  than 
an  average  of  eight  or  nine,  which  were  operat- 
ing at  the  same  time  in  the  waters  south  and 
west  of  Ireland,  the  region  with  which  we 
Americans  were  most  concerned.  These  boats 
betrayed  their  locations  in  a  multitude  of  ways. 
Their  commanders  were  particularly  careless 
in  the  use  of  wireless.  The  Germanic  passion 
for  conversation  could  not  be  suppressed  even 
on  the  U-boats  and  even  though  this  national 
habit  might  lead  to  the  most  serious  conse- 
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quences.  Possibly  also  the  solitary  submarine 
felt  lonely;  at  any  rate  as  soon  as  it  reached 
the  channel  or  the  North  Sea,  it  started  an  al- 
most uninterrupted  flow  of  talk.  The  U- 
boats  communicated  principally  with  each 
other,  and  also  with  the  Admiralty  at  home; 
and,  in  doing  this,  they  gave  away  their  posi- 
tions to  the  assiduously  listening  Allies.  The 
radio-direction  finder,  an  apparatus  by  which 
we  can  instantaneously  locate  the  position 
from  which  a  wireless  message  is  sent,  was  the 
mechanism  which  furnished  us  much  of  this 
information.  Of  course,  the  Germans  knew 
that  their  messages  revealed  their  locations,  for 
they  had  direction  finders  as  well  as  we,  but 
the  fear  of  discovery  did  not  act  as  a  curb  upon 
a  naturally  loquacious  nature.  And  we  had 
other  ways  of  following  their  movements. 
The  submarine  spends  much  the  larger  part  of 
its  time  on  the  surface.  Sailing  thus  conspicu- 
ously, it  was  constantly  being  sighted  by  mer- 
chant or  military  ships,  which  had  explicit 
instructions  to  report  immediately  the  elusive 
vessel,  and  to  give  its  exact  location.  Again 
it  is  obvious  that  a  submarine  could  not  fire  at 
a  merchantman  or  torpedo  one.  or  even  attempt 
to  torpedo  one,  without  revealing  its  presence. 
The  wireless  operators  of  all  merchant  vessels 
were  supplied  at  all  times  with  the  longitude 
and  latitude  of  their  ships;  their  instructions 
required  them  immediately  to  send  out  this 
information  whenever  they  sighted  a  sub- 
marine or  were  attacked  by  one.  In  these 
several  ways  we  had  little  difficulty  in  "  shadow- 
ing" the  U-boats.  For  example,  we  would 
hear  that  L-55  was  talking  just  outside  of 
Heligoland;  this  submarine  would  be  immedi- 
ately plotted  on  the  chart.  As  the  submarine 
made  only  about  ten  knots  on  the  surface,  in 
order  to  save  fuel  oil,  and  much  less  under  the 
surface,  we  could  draw  a  circle  around  this 
point,  and  rest  assured  that  the  boat  must  be 
somewhere  within  this  circle  at  a  given  time. 
But  in  a  few  hours  or  a  day  we  would  hear  from 
this  same  boat  again;  perhaps  it  was  using  its 
wireless  or  attacking  a  merchantman;  or  per- 
haps one  of  our  vessels  had  spotted  it  on  the 
surface.  The  news  of  this  new  location  would 
justify  the  convoy  officers  in  moving  this  sub- 
marine on  our  chart  to  his  new  position.  Within 
a  short  time,  the  convoy  officers  acquired  an 
astonishingly  intimate  knowledge  of  these  boats 
and  the  habits  of  their  commanders.  Indeed, 
the  personalities  of  some  of  these  German 
officers  ultimately  took  shape  with  surprising 


clearness; for  they  betrayed  their  presence  in  the 
ocean  by  characteristics  that  often  furnished 
a  means  of  identifying  them.  Each  submarine 
behaved  in  a  different  way  from  the  others, 
the  difference,  of  course,  being  the  manifesta- 
tation  of  the  human  element  in  control.  One 
would  deliver  his  attacks  in  rapid  succession, 
boldly  and  almost  recklessly;  another  would 
approach  his  task  with  the  utmost  caution; 
certain  ones  would  display  the  meanest  traits 
in  human  nature;  while  others — let  us  be  just — 
were  capable  of  a  certain  display  of  generosity, 
possibly  even  of  chivalry.  By  studying  the 
individual  traits  of  each  commander  we  could 
often  tell  just  which  one  was  operating  at  a 
given  time;  and  this  information  was  extremely 
valuable  in  the  game  in  which  we  were  engaged. 

GENEROSITY   OF    HANS    ROSE 

OLD  Hans  is  out  again,"  the  officers  in  the 
convoy  room  would  remark.  They  were 
speaking  of  Hans  Rose,  the  commander  of  the 
U-53;  the  same  submarine  officer  who,  in  the 
fall  of  19 1 6,  brought  that  boat  to  Newport, 
R.  I.,  and  torpedoed  five  or  six  ships  off  Nan- 
tucket. They  never  saw  Hans  Rose  face  to 
face;  they  had  not  the  faintest  idea  whether 
he  was  fat  or  lean,  whether  he  was  a  blond 
or  a  brunette,  yet  they  knew  his  military 
characteristics  intimately.  He  became  such 
a  familiar  personality  in  the  convoy  room  and 
his  methods  of  operation  were  so  individual, 
that  we  came  to  have  almost  a  certain  liking  for 
the  old  chap.  Other  U-boat  commanders 
would  appear  off  the  hunting  grounds  and  at- 
tack ships  in  more  or  less  easy-going  fashion. 
Then  another  *boat  would  suddenly  appear, 
and — bang!  bang!  bang!  Torpedo  after  tor- 
pedo would  fly,  four  or  five  ships  would  sink, 
and  then  this  disturbing  person  would  vanish 
as  unexpectedly  as  he  had  arrived.  Such  an 
experience  informed  the  convoy  officers  that 
Hans  Rose  was  once  more  at  large.  We  ac- 
quired a  certain  respect  for  Hans  because  he 
was  a  brave  man  who  would  take  chances  which 
most  of  his  compatriots  avoided;  and,  above  all, 
because  he  played  his  desperate  game  with  a 
certain  decency.-  Sometimes,  when  he  tor- 
pedoed a  ship,  Rose  would  wait  around  until 
all  the  lifeboats  were  filled;  he  would  then 
throw  out  a  tow  line,  give  the  victims  food, 
and  keep  all  the  survivors  together  until  the 
rescuing  destroyer  appeared  on  the  horizon, 
when  he  would  let  go  and  submerge.  This 
humanity  involved  considerable  risk  to  Cap- 
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tain  Rose;  a  destroyer  anywhere  in  his  neigh- 
borhood, as  he  well  knew,  was  a  serious  matter. 
It  was  he  who  torpedoed  our  destroyer,  the 
Jacob  Jones.  He  took  a  shot  at  her  from  a 
distance  of  two  miles — a  distance  from  which  a 
hit  is  a  pure  chance.  The  torpedo  struck 
and  sank  the  vessel  within  a  few  minutes.  On 
this  occasion  Rose  acted  with  his  usual  de- 
*  cency.  The  survivors  of  the  Jacob  Jones 
naturally  had  no  means  of  communication, 
since  the  wireless  had  gone  down  with  their 
ship;  and  now  Rose,  at  considerable  risk  to 
himself,  sent  out  an  "S.  O.  S."  call,  giving  the 
latitude  and  longitude,  and  informing  Queens- 
town  that  the  men  were  floating  around  in  open 
boats.  It  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  Rose 
is  one  of  the  few  German  U-boat  commanders 
with  whom  Allied  naval  officers  would  be  will- 
ing to-day  to  shake  hands.  I  have  heard  naval 
officers  say  that  they  would  like  to  meet  him 
after  the  war. 

We  were  able  to  individualize  other  com- 
manders; acquiring  this,  knowledge,  learning 
the  location  of  their  submarines  and  the  char- 
acteristics of  their  boats,  and  using  this  vital 
information  in  protecting  convoys,  was  all  part 
of  the  game  which  was  being  played  in  Lon- 
don. It  was  the  greatest  game  of  "chess" 
which  history  has  known — a  game  that 
exacted  not  only  the  most  faithful  and  studi- 
ous care,  but  in  which  it  was  necessary  that  all 
the  activities  should  be  centred  in  one  office. 
This  small  group,  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  all  the  nations  concerned,  exercised  a 
control  which  extended  throughout  the  entire 
convoy  system.  It  regulated  the  dates  when 
convoys  sailed  from  America  or  other  ports  and 
when  they  arrived;  if  it  had  not  taken  charge  of 
this  whole  system,  congestion  and  confusion 
would  inevitably  have  resulted.  We  had  only 
a  limited  number  of  destroyers  to  escort  all 
troops  and  other  important  convoys  arriving 
in  Europe;  it  was  therefore  necessary  that  they 
should  arrive  at  regular  and  predetermined  inter- 
vals. It  was  necessary  also  that  one  group  of 
officers  should  control  the  routing  of  all  convoys, 
otherwise  there  would  have  been  serious  danger 
of  collisions  between  outward  and  inward 
bound  convoys,  and  no  possibility  of  routing 
them  clear  of  the  known  positions  of  sub- 
marines. The  great  centre  of  all  this  traffic 
was  not  New  York  or  Hampton  Roads,  but 
London.  It  was  inevitable,  if  the  convoy  sys- 
tem was  to  succeed,  that  it  should  have  a 
great  central   headquarters,   and  it  was  just 


as  inevitable  that  this  headquarters  should  be 
London. 

On  the  huge  chart  already  described  each 
convoy,  indicated  by  a  little  boat,  was  shown 
steadily  making  its  progress  toward  the  ap- 
pointed rendezvous.  Eight  or  nine  submarines, 
likewise  indicated  on  the  chart,  were  always 
waiting  to  intercept  it.  On  that  great  board 
every  prospective  tragedy  of  the  seas  was 
thus  unfolding.  Here,  for  example,  was  a 
New  York  convoy  of  twenty  ships,  steaming 
toward  Liverpool,  but  steering  straight  to- 
ward the  position  of  a  submarine.  The  thing 
to  do  was  perfectly  plain.  It  was  a  simple 
matter  to  send  the  convoy  a  wireless  message 
to  take  a  course  fifty  miles  to  the  south  where, 
according  to  the  chart,  there  were  no  hidden 
enemies.  In  a  few  hours  the  little  paper  boat 
representing  this  group  of  ships  apparently 
headed  for  destruction,  would  suddenly  turn 
southward,  pass  around  the  entirely  uncon- 
scious submarine,  and  then  take  an  unob- 
structed course  for  its  destination.  The  Ad- 
miralty convoy  board  knew  so  accurately  the 
position  of  all  the  submarines  that  it  could  al- 
most always  route  the  convoys  around  them. 
It  was  an  extremely  interesting  experience  to 
watch  the  paper  ships  on  this  chart  deftly 
turn  out  of  the  course  of  U-boats,  sometimes 
when  they  seemed  almost  on  the  point  of  col- 
liding with  them.  That  we  were  able  con- 
stantly to  save  the  ships  by  sailing  the  con- 
voys around  the  submarines  brings  out  an- 
other fact — even  had  there  been  no  destroyer 
escort,  the  convoy  in  itself  would  have  formed 
a  great  protection  to  merchant  shipping.  There 
were  times  when  we  had  no  escorting  vessels 
to  send  with  certain  convoys;  and  in  such  in- 
stances we  simply  routed  the  ships  in  masses, 
directed  them  on  courses  which  we  knew  were 
free  of  submarines,  and  in  this  way  brought 
them  safely  into  port. 

Ill 

THE  Admiralty  in  London  was  thus  the 
central  nervous  system  of  a  complicated 
but  perfectly  working  organism  which  reached 
the  remotest  corners  of  the  world.  Wherever 
there  was  a  port,  whether  in  South  America, 
Australia,  or  in  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of 
India  or  China,  from  which  merchantmen 
sailed  to  any  of  the  other  countries  involved  in 
the  war,  representatives  of  the  British  navy 
and  the  British  Government  were  stationed, 
all  working  harmoniously  with  shipping  men 
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to  get  their  cargoes  safely  through  the  danger 
zones.  These  danger  zones  occupied  a  com- 
paratively small  area  surrounding  the  bel- 
ligerent countries,  but  the  safeguarding  of  the 
ships  was  an  elaborate  process  which  began  far 
back  in  the  countries  from  which  the  commerce 
started.  Until  about  July,  1917,  theworld's  ship- 
ping for  the  most  part  had  been  unregulated ;  now 
for  the  first  time  it  was  arranged  in  hard  and 
fast  routes  and  despatched  in  accordance  with 
schedules  as  fixed  as  those  of  a  great  railroad. 
The  whole  management  of  convoys,  indeed, 
bore  many  resemblances  to  the  method  of 
handling  freight  cars  on  the  American  system 
of  trans-continental  lines.  In  the  United 
States  there  are  several  great  headquarters  of 
freight,  sometimes  known  as  "gateways," 
places,  that  is,  at  which  freight  cars  are  assem- 
bled from  a  thousand  places,  and  from  which 
the  great  accumulations  are  routed  to  their 
destinations.  Such  places  are  Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Den- 
ver, San  Francisco — to  mention  only  a  few. 
Shipping  destined  for  the  belligerent  nations 
was  similarly  assembled,  in  the  years  191 7 
and  191 8,  at  six  or  eight  great  ocean  "gate- 
ways," and  there  formed  into  convoys  for 
"through  routing"  to  the  British  Isles,  France, 
and  the  Mediterranean.  Only  a  few  of  the  ships 
that  were  exceptionally  fast — speed  in  itself  be- 
ing a  particularly  efficacious  protection  against 
submarines — were  permitted  to  ignore  this  rout- 
ing system,  and  dash  unprotected  through  the 
infested  area.  This  was  a  somewhat  dangerous 
procedure  even  for  such  ships,  however,  and 
they  were  escorted  whenever  destroyers  were 
available.  All  other  vessels,  from  whatever 
parts  of  the  world  they  came,  were  required 
to  sail  first  for  one  of  these  great  assembling 
points,  or  "gateways";  at  which  places  they 
were  added  to  one  of  the  constantly  forming 
convoys.  Thus  all  shipping  which  normally 
sailed  to  Europe  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
proceeded  up  the  west  coast  of  Africa  until 
it  reached  the  port  of  Dakar  or  Sierra  Leone 
where  it  joined  the  convoy.  Shipping  from 
the  east  coast  of  South  America — ports  like  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Bahia,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Monte- 
video— instead  of  sailing  directly  to  Europe, 
joined  the  convoy  at  this  same  African  town. 
Vessels  which  came  to  Britain  and  France  by 
way  of  Suez  and  Mediterranean  ports,  found 
their  great  stopping  place  at  Gibraltar — a 
headquarters  of  traffic,  which,  in  the  huge 
amount  of  freight  which  it  "created,"  became 


almost  the  Pittsburgh  of  this  mammoth  trans- 
portation system.  The  four  "gateways"  for 
North  America  and  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  were  Sydney  (Cape  Breton),  Halifax, 
New  York,  and  Hampton  Roads.  The  grain- 
laden  merchantmen  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
valley  rendezvoused  at  Sydney  and  Halifax. 
Vessels  from  Portland,  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  other  Atlantic  points  found 
their  assembling  headquarters  at  New  York, 
while  ships  from  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  the  west  coast  of  South  America 
proceeded  to  the  great  convoy  centre  which  had 
been  established  at  Hampton  Roads. 

CONVOYS  SAILING  ON   TIME-TABLE  SCHEDULES 

IN  THE  convoy  room  of  the  Admiralty  these 
aggregations  of  ships  were  always  referred 
to  as  the  "Dakar  convoy,"  the  "Halifax  con- 
voy," the  "Hampton  Roads  convoy,"  and  the 
like.  When  the  system  was  completely  es- 
tablished the  convoys  sailed  from  their  ap- 
pointed headquarters  on  regular  schedules, 
like  railroad  trains.  From  New  York  one  con- 
voy departed  every  sixteen  days  for  the  west 
coast  of  England  and  one  left  every  sixteen  days 
for  the  east  coast.  From  Hampton  Roads 
one  sailed  every  eight  days  to  the  west  coast 
and  one  even'  eight  days  to  the  east  coast,  and 
convoys  from  all  the  other  convoy  points  main- 
tained a  similarly  rigid  schedule.  The  dates 
upon  which  these  sailings  took  place  were 
fixed,  like  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  trains 
upon  a  railroad  time-table,  except  when  it 
became  necessary  to  delay  the  sailing  of  a  con- 
voy to  avoid  congestion  of  arrivals.  Accord- 
ing to  this  programme,  the  first  convoy  to  the 
west  coast  left  New  York  on  August  14,  19 17, 
and  its  successors  thereafter  sailed  at  intervals 
of  about  sixteen  days.  The  instructions  sent 
to  shipmasters  all  over  the  world,  by  way  of 
the  British  consulates,  gave  explicit  details. 
Here,  for  example,  was  a  ship  at  New  York, 
all  loaded  and  ready  to  sail  for  the  war  zone. 
The  master  visited  the  port  officer  at  the  Brit- 
ish consulate,  who  directed  him  to  proceed  to 
Gravesend  Bay,  anchor'  his  vessel  and  report 
to  the  convoy  officers  for  further  instructions. 
The  merchant  captain,  reaching  this  indicated 
spot,  usually  found  several  other  vessels  on 
hand,  all  of  them,  like  his  ship,  waiting  for  the 
sailing  date.  The  commander  of  the  gathering 
convoy,  under  whose  instructions  all  the  mer- 
chantmen were  to  operate,  was  a  naval  officer, 
usually  of  the  rank  of  commodore  or  captain, 
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CAPT.  J.   R.   P.   PRINGLE 

Chief-of-Staff  of  the  destroyer  flotillas  at  Queenstown.     One  of  the  ablest  of  the  American  officers  in  European 
waters,  to  whom  a  large  amount  of  credit  is  due  for  the  success  of  the  American  destroyers  based  on  Queenstown 


A    SAMPLE    OF   THE    KIND  OF   WARFARE    IN    WHICH   THE    GERMAN    NAVY    INDULGED 

This  ship  was  split  in  two  parts  by  a  torpedo.     The  aim  of  the  U-boat  commanders  was  completely  to  disable 
the  vessel  by  hitting  her  in  the  engine  room — an  ambition  which  apparently  succeeded  in  the  present  instance 


INSIDE  A  SUBMARINE,  LOOKING 

THROUGH  THE  PERISCOPE 

The  commander  was  obliged  to  make 
the  most  careful  calculations  before 
discharging  his  torpedo.  He  had  to 
take  into  consideration  the  speed  and 
course  of  his  own  boat,  the  speed  and 
course  of  his  victim,  and  the  speed 
of  his  torpedo.  The  most  important 
of  this  information,  that  is,  the  speed 
and  course  of  his  target,  had  to  be 
judged  by  the  small  image  cast  on  the 
reflector  of  the  periscope 


SILENT  WARRIORS  AGAINST  THE 
SUBMARINE 

These  stokers  in  the  merchantmen's 
fire  rooms  ran  almost  the  greatest  risks 
of  all  men  engaged  in  submarine  war- 
fare. The  torpedo  was  always  aimed 
at  the  ship's  engine  or  boiler  room, 
and  these  men  were  thus  constantly 
facing  death  under  particularly  terri- 
ble circumstances.  They  are  among 
the  greatest  heroes  of  the  war 
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A   SUBMARINE    Rl  NNINC 

A WAMI  - 
I  hf  l'  boat,  contrary  io  general  be- 
lief, is  really  a  surface  boat  and  when 
hunting  spends  most  ol  its  nun-  with 
at  least  us  conning  tower  out  of  the 
water  lis  power  to  submerge  is  chielly 
I  for  protective  purposes  or  for 
getting  unseen  into  a  position  to  at- 
tack.    I"he  business  of  the  escorting 

desl rovers  was  largely  to  keep  ii 

stantly  under  the  water,  for  so  long  .is 
il    rem. uned     completely    submerged. 
Without    Us   periscope  .ibove  the  sur- 
face, it  was  harmless 


SURVIVORS    IN    A    LIFEBOAT 

Part  of  the  business  of  the  destroyers 
was  to  hunt  for  and  rescue  survivors 
of  merchant  ships,  left  adrift  on  tin- 
ocean,  sometimes  hundreds  of  miles 
from  land,  by  the  U-boats 


THE 
SINKING 
OF — 


the  picture  below  the 

ship  is  rapidly  going  down, 

eaving  part  of  her  cargo 

of  barrels  floating  on  the 

surface 


These  four  pictures  show 
the  same  ship  in  the  pro- 
cess of  sinking  after  get- 
ting a  torpedo  in  the  en- 
gine room.  The  L- boat  has 
apparently  made  a  perfect 
hit  amidships;  the  foamy 
disturbance  on  the  right 
side  in  the  view  above 
shows  the  water  entering 
the  hole  made  by  the 
explosion 
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In  the  third  picture  (right) 
a  small  surface  boat  has 
come  to  pick  up  survivors. 
This  view  clearly  shows 
the  hole  in  the  ship's  side 
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Inthelast  picture  (left)  she 
has  entirely  disappeared, 
leaving  only  a  mass  of 
barrels  to  mark  the  spot 
where  she  had  once  been 


HOW    SUBMARINES    WERE 


Telltale  periscopes.  The  sub- 
marine usually  carried  two;  if 
it  lost  one  of  its  eyes  it  still 
had  another.  If  there  was  a  bit 
of  a  sea  on  it  was  practically 
impossible  to  see  the  periscope 
from  a  destroyer.  In  calm  water 
it  was  visible  for  a  limited 
distance 


The   destroyer   has   fired    two 

depth    charges    from    its    "Y" 

gun,  located  at  the  stern 


An  oil  patch  on  the  surface. 
The  German  submarine  has  two 
hulls,  an  inner  and  an  outer; 
the  space  between  them  is  occu- 
pied by  oil  tanks.  These  tanks 
sometimes  leaked  and  the  oil, 
coming  to  the  surface,  left  a 
streak  by  which  a  submarine 
could  be  followed  while  travel- 
ing submerged.  These  were 
the  "oil  slicks"  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made.  Whenever 
a  submarine  was  seriously  dam- 
aged great  quantities  of  oil  came 
to  the  surface,  making  splotches 
such  as  these  photographs  show 


FOUGHT  BY  DESTROYF.RS 


Another  patch  of  oil  boiling  to 
(he  surface  after  the  explosion 
ol  .1  series  of  depth  charges. 
Convinced  by  such  evidence  as 
this  that  there  was  a  subma- 
rine in  the  vicinity  a  destroyer 
would  often  drop  more  depth 
charges  to  make  sure  of  destroy- 
ing it 


Sometimes  the  submarine,  after 
being  depth  charged,  would  ex- 
pel oil  as  a  ruse — to  persuade 
the  destroyer  that  it  had  been 
sunk  and  thus  induce  it  to  end 
pursuit.  However,  whenever 
the  oil  came  up  in  great  patches, 
and  continued  to  rise  for  hours, 
sometimes  for  days,  it  was  con- 
clusive evidence  of  destruction. 
The  destroyers  in  the  pictures 
have  steamed  over  the  oil  patch- 
es to  drop  a  few  more  depth 
charges 
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A    SINKING    HOSPITAL    SHIP 

The  Red  Cross  being  clearly  visible.  The  ship  contained  hundreds  of  wounded  men  besides  scores  of  nurses.  In  the 
earl}'  part  of  1917  the  Germans  officially  notified  the  Allies  that  they  would  sink  hospital  ships  at  sight,  if  encountered 
within  certain  specified  areas.  The  German's  reason  for  this  policy  was  that  it  would  force  the  Allies  to  protect  hospital 
ships  with  destroyer  escorts  and  in  this  way  make  such  destroyers  unavailable  for  warfare  on  the  German  submarines 


SOMETIMES    SMOKE    SCREENS    WERE    USED    FOR    PROTECTION 


A    CONVOY    ZIGZAGGING 

As  soon  as  the  massed  ships  entered  the  submarine  zone,  they  began  to  turn  from  side  to  side  in  accordance  with  pre- 
arranged plans.  This  in  itself  was  a  great  protection  against  submarines,  which  had  to  know  the  direction  a  ship  was 
steering  in  order  accurately  to  aim  a  torpedo.     If  the  ships  were  constantly  changing  their  course  such  calculations 

became  very  difficult 


THE    AMERICAN    DESTROYER    "CONYNGHAM       IN    A    HEAVY    SEA 
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A    WARSHIP    COMING    INTO   A    HARBOR    FROM   THE    OPEN    SEA 

This  harbor,  like  all  in  the  war  zone,  was  protected  by  a  net;  this  picture  shows 
the  gateway  in  the  net  through  which  ships  made  their  way  to  the  ocean 


AMERICAN    SAILORS    IN    THEIR   CLUB    AT    QUEENSTOWN 

It  was  necessary  to  prohibit  "liberty"  in  Cork  because  of  the  hostility  of  the  Sinn  Fein  to  Americans. 
About   8,000   American   sailors   had    to  find  such  entertainment   as  they  could  in  Queenstown 
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who  maintained  constant  cable  communica- 
tion with  the  convoy  room  of  the  Admiralty 
and  usually  used  one  of  the  commercial  vessels 
as  his  flagship.  When  the  sailing  day  arrived 
there  were  usually  from  twenty  to  thirty  mer- 
chantmen assembled;  the  commander  sum- 
moned all  their  masters,  gave  each  a  blue  book 
containing  instructions  on  the  management  of 
convoyed  ships,  and  frequently  delivered  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  lecture.  Before  the 
aggregation  sailed  it  was  joined  by  a  cruiser 
or  p re-dreadnought  battleship  of  the  American 
Navy,  or  by  a  British  or  French  cruiser.-  This 
ship  was  to  accompany  the  convoy  across  the 
Atlantic  as  far  as  the  danger  zone;  its  mission 
was  not,  as  most  people  mistakenly  believed, 
to  protect  the  convoy  from  submarines,  but  to 
protect  it  from  any  surface  German  raider  that 
might  have  escaped  into  the  high  seas.  The 
Allied  navies  constantly  had  before  their  minds 
the  exploits  of  the  Emden;  the  opportunity  to 
break  up  a  convoy  in  midocean  by  daredevil 
enterprises  of  this  kind  was  so  tempting  that  it 
seemed  altogether  likely  that  Germany  might 
take  advantage  of  it.  To  send  twenty  or  thirty 
merchant  ships  across  the  Atlantic  with  no 
protection  against  such  assaults  would  have 
been  to  invite  a  possible  disaster.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  last  German  raider  that  even  at- 
tempted to  gain  the  high  seas  was  sunk  in  the 
North  Sea  by  the  British  Patrol  Squadron  in 
February,  1917 

On  the  appointed  .day  the  whole  convoy 
weighed  anchor  and  silently  slipped  out  to  sea. 
To  such  spectators  as  observed  its  movements 
it  seemed  a  rather  limping,  halting  procession. 
The  speed  of  a  convoy  was  the  speed  of  its 
slowest  ship,  and  vessels  that  could  easily  make 
twelve  or  fourteen  knots  were  obliged  to  put  on 
the  brake,  much  to  the  disgust  of  their  masters, 
in  order  to  keep  formation  with  a  ship  that 
made  only  eight  or  ten;  though  whenever  pos- 
sible vessels  of  nearly  equal  speed  sailed  to- 
gether. Little  in  the  newly  formed  group 
suggested  the  majesty  of  the  sea.  The  ships 
formed  a  miscellaneous  and  ill-assorted  com- 
pany, rusty  tramps  shamefacedly  sailing  along- 
side of  spick-and-span  liners;  miserable  little 
two-  or  three-thousand  ton  ships  attempting 
to  hold  up  their  heads  in  the  same  company 
with  sister  ships  of  ten  or  twelve.  The  whole 
mass  was  sprawled  over  the  sea  in  most  un- 
gainly fashion;  twenty  or  thirty  ships,  with 
spaces  of  nine  hundred  or  a  thousand  yards 
stretching  out  between  them,  took  up  not  far 


from  ten  square  miles  of  the  ocean  surface. 
Neither  at  this  stage  of  the  voyage  did  the 
aggregation  give  the  idea  of  efficiency.  It 
presented  about  as  desirable  a  target  as  the 
submarine  could  have  desired.  But  the  period 
taken  in  crossing  the  ocean  was  entirely  devoted 
to  education.  Under  the  tutorship  of  the  con- 
voy commander,  the  men  composing  the 
twenty  or  thirty  crews  went  every  day  to 
school.  For  fifteen  or  twenty  days,  upon  the 
broad  Atlantic,  they  were  trained  in  all  the 
evolutions  which  were  necessary  for  coping 
with  the  submarine.  Every  possible  situation 
that  could  arise  in  the  danger  zone  was  antic- 
ipated and  the  officers  and  the  crews  were 
trained  in  meeting  it.  They  perfected  them- 
selves in  the  signal  code;  they  learned  the  art 
of  making  the  sudden  manoeuvres  which  were 
instantaneously  necessary  when  a  submarine 
was  sighted;  they  acquired  a  mastery  in  the  art 
of  zigzagging;  and  they  became  accustomed  to 
sailing  at  night  without  lights.  The  crews 
were  put  through  all  the  drills  which  prepared 
them  to  meet  such  crises  as  the  landing  of  a 
torpedo  in  their  engine  room  or  the  sinking  of 
the  ship;  and  they  were  thoroughly  schooled  in 
getting  all  hands  safely  into  the  boats.  Pos- 
sibly an  occasional  scare  on  the  way  over  may 
have  introduced  the  element  of  reality  into 
these  exercises;  though  no  convoys  actually 
met  submarines  in  the  open  ocean,  the  likeli- 
hood that  they  might  do  so  was  never  absent, 
especially  after  the  Germans  began  sending  out 
their  huge  underwater  cruisers. 

The  convoy  commander  left  his  port  with 
sealed  orders,  which  he  was  instructed  not  to 
open  until  he  was  a  hundred  miles  at  sea.  These 
orders,  when  the  seal  was  broken,  gave  him  the 
rendezvous  assigned  by  the  convoy  board  in 
London.  The  great  chart  in  the  convoy  room 
at  the  Admiralty  indicated  the  point  to  which 
the  convoy  was  to  proceed  and  at  which  it  would 
be  met  by  the  destroyer  escorts  and  taken 
through  the  danger  zone.  This  particular 
New  York  convoy  commander  was  now  per- 
haps instructed  to  cross  the  thirtieth  meridian 
at  the  fifty-second  parallel  of  latitude,  where 
he  would  be  met  by  his  escort.  He  laid  his 
course  for  that  point  and  regulated  his  speed 
so  as  to  reach  it  at  the  appointed  time.  But 
he  well  knew  that  these  instructions  were  only 
temporary.  The  precise  point  to  which  he 
would  finally  be  directed  to  sail  depended  upon 
the  movement  and  location  of  the  German 
submarines  at  the  time  of  his  arriyal.     If  the 
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enemy  became  particularly  active  in  the  region 
of  this  tentative  rendezvous,  then,  as  the  convoy 
approached  it,  a  wireless  from  London  would 
instruct  the  commander  to  steer  abruptly  to 
another  point,  perhaps  a  hundred  miles  to  north 
or  south. 

"Getting  your  convoy"  was  a  searching  test 
of  destroyer  seamanship,  particularly  in  heavy 
or  thick  weather.  It  was  not  the  simplest 
thing  to  navigate  a  group  of  destroyers  through 
the  tempestuous  waters  of  the  North  Atlantic, 
with  no  other  objective  than  the  junction  point 
of  meridians  and  parallels,  and  reach  the  de- 
signated point  at  a  certain  hour.  Such  a  feat 
demanded  navigation  ability  of  a  high  order; 
and  the  skill  which  our  American  naval  officers 
displayed  in  this  direction  aroused  great  ad- 
miration, especially  on  the  part  of  the  merchant 
skippers:  in  particular  it  aroused  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  average  doughboy.  Many  de- 
stroyer escorts  that  went  out  to  meet  an 
incoming  convoy  also  took  out  one  which  was 
westward  bound.  A  few  mishaps  in  the  course 
of  the  war,  such  as  the  sinking  of  the  Justicia, 
sailing  from  Europe  to  America,  created  the 
false  notion  that  outward  bound  convoys  were 
not  escorted.  It  was  just  as  desirable,  of 
course,  to  escort  the  ships  going  out  as  to 
escort  those  which  were  coming  in.  The  mere 
fact  that  the  inbound  ships  carried  troops  and 
supplies  gave  stronger  reasons,  from  the  hu- 
mane standpoint,  for  heavier  escorts,  but  not 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  general  war  situa- 
tion. The  Germans  were  not  sinking  our  ships 
because  they  were  earning  men  and  supplies; 
they  were  sinking  them  simply  because  they 
were  ships.  They  were  not  seeking  to  destroy 
American  troops  and  munitions  exclusively; 
they  were  seeking  to  destroy  tonnage.  They 
were  aiming  to  reduce  the  world's  supply  of 
ships  to  such  a  point  that  the  Allies  would  be 
compelled  to  abandon  the  conflict  for  lack  of 
communications.  It  was  therefore  necessary 
that  they  should  sink  the  empty  ships,  which 
vere  going  out,  as  well  as  the  crowded  and 
loaded  ships  which  were  coming  in.  For  the 
same  reason  it  was  necessary  that  we  should 
protect  them,  and  we  did  this  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable without  causing  undue  delays  in  form- 
ing outward  bound  convoys.  The  Justicia, 
though  most  people  still  think  that  she  was 
torpedoed  because  she  was  unescorted,  was, 
in  fact,  protected  by  a  destroyer  escort  of 
considerable  size.  Escorting  outward  bound 
ships  increased  considerably  the  strain  on  our 


destroyer  force.  The  difficulty  was  that  the  in- 
bound convoy  arrived  in  a  body,  but  that  the 
ships  could  not  be  unloaded  and  sent  back  in 
a  body  without  detaining  a  number  of  them  an 
undue  length  of  time — and  time  was  such  an 
important  factor  in  this  war  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  the  "turn-around"  of  each  im- 
portant transport  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
consequence  was  that  returning  ships  were 
often  despatched  in  small  convoys  as  fast  as 
they  were  unloaded.  The  escorts  which  we 
were  able  to  supply  for  such  groups  were  thus 
much,  weaker  than  absolute  safety  required, 
and  sometimes  we  were  even  forced  to  send 
vessels  across  the  submarine  zone  with  few,  if 
any,  escorting  warships.  This  explains  why 
certain  homeward  bound  transports  were  tor- 
pedoed. This  was  particularly  true  of  troop 
and  munition  convoys  to  the  western  ports  of 
France.  Only  when  we  could  assemble  a  large 
outgoing  convoy  and  despatch  it  at  such  a  time 
that  it  could  meet  an  incoming  one  at  the 
western  edge  of  the  submarine  zone,  could  we 
give  these  vessels  the  same  destroyer  escort 
as  that  which  we  always  gave  for  the  loaded 
convoys  bound  for  European  ports. 

As  soon  as  the  destroyers  made  contact  with 
an  inward  bound  convoy,  the  ocean  escort,  the 
cruiser  or  pre-dreadnought,  if  an  American, 
abandoned  it  and  started  back  home,  some- 
times with  a  westbound  convoy  if  one  had 
been  assembled  in  time.  Bnt->h  escorts  went 
ahead  full  speed  into  a  Britisn  port,  usually 
escorted  by  one  or  more  destroyers.  This 
abandonment  sometimes  aroused  the  wrath 
of  the  passengers  on  the  inbound  convoy.  Their 
protector  had  dropped  them  just  as  they  had 
entered  the  submarine  zone,  the  very  moment 
its  services  were  really  needed!  These  pas- 
sengers did  not  understand,  any  more  than  did 
the  people  at  home,  that  the  purpose  of  the 
ocean  escort  was  not  to  protect  them  from  sub- 
marines, but  from  possible  raiders.  Inside  the 
danger  zone  this  ocean  escort  would  become 
part  of  the  convoy  itself  and  require  protection 
from  submarines,  so  that  its  rather  summary 
departure  really  made  the  merchantmen  more 
secure.  As  the  convoy  approached  the  danger 
zone,  after  being  drilled  all  the  way  across  the 
ocean,  its  very  appearance  was  more  taut  and 
business  like.  The  ships  were  closed  up,  keep- 
ing only  such  distances  apart  as  were  essential 
for  quick  manoeuvring,  and  for  a  more  compact 
formation.  Generally  the  convoy  was  formed 
in  a  long  parallelogram,  the  distance  across  the 
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front  of  which  was  much  longer  than  the  depth 
or  distance  along  the  sides.  Usually  the  forma- 
tion was  a  number  of  groups  of  four  vessels 
each,  in  column  or  "  Indian  file,"  at  a  distance 
of  about  five  hundred  yards  from  ship  to  ship, 
and  all  groups  abreast  of  each  other  and  about 
one  half  mile  apart.  Thus  a  convoy  of  twenty- 
four  vessels,  or  six  groups  of  four,  would  have 
a  width  of  about  five  miles  and  a  depth  of  one. 
Most  of  the  destroyers  were  stationed  on  the 
narrow  sides,  for  it  was  only  on  the  side,  or  the 
beam,  that  the  submarines  could  attack  with 
much  chance  of  success.  It  was  usually  neces- 
sary for  a  destroyer  to  be  stationed  in  the  rear 
of  a  convoy,  for,  though  the  speed  of  nearly  all 
convoys  was  faster  than  that  of  a  submarine 
when  submerged,  the  latter  while  running  on 
the  surface  could  follow  a  convoy  at  night  with 
a  fair  chance  of  torpedoing  a  vessel  at  early  day- 
light and  escaping  to  the  rear  if  unhampered 
by  the  presence  of  a  rear  guard  destroyer.  It 
was  generally  impracticable  and  dangerous  for 
the  submarine  to  wait  ahead,  submerge,  and 
launch  its  torpedoes  as  the  convoy  passed  over 
it.  The  extent  to  which  merely  mechanical 
details  protected  merchant  ships  is  not  under- 
stood, and  this  inability  to  attack  successfully 
from  the  front  illustrates  this  point.  The  sub- 
marine launches  its  torpedoes  from  tubes  in 
the  bow  or  stern;  it  has  no  tubes  on  the  beam. 
If  it  did  possess  such  side  tubes,  it  could  lie  in 
wait  ahead  and  shoot  its  broadsides  at  the  con- 
voy as  it  passed  over  the  spot  where  it  was  con- 
cealed. Its  length  in  that  case  would  be 
parallel  to  that  of  the  merchant  ships,  and  thus 
it  would  have  a  comparatively  small  part  of  its 
area  exposed  to  the  danger  of  ramming.  The 
mere  fact  that  its  torpedo  tubes  are  placed 
in  the  bow  and  stern  makes  it  necessary  for  the 
submarine,  if  it  wishes  to  attack  in  the  fashion 
described,  to  turn  almost  at  right  angles  to  the 
course  of  the  convoy,  and  to  manoeuvre  into  a 
favorable  position  from  which  to  discharge  its 
missile — a  procedure  so  altogether  hazardous 
that  it  almost  never  attempts  it.  With  cer- 
tain reservations,  which  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  explain  in  detail  at  this  point,  it  may  be 
taken  at  least  as  a  general  rule  that  the  sides 
of  the  convoy  not  only  furnish  the  U-boats 
much  the  best  chance  to  torpedo  ships,  but  also 
subject  them  to  the  least  danger;  and  this  is 
the  reason  why,  in  the  recent  war,  the  des- 
troyers were  usually  concentrated  at  these 
points. 

I  have  already  compared  the  convoy  system 


to  a  great  aggregation  of  railroads.  I  his 
comparison  holds  good  of  its  operation  after  it 
had  entered  the  infested  /one.  Indeed  the  very 
terminology  of  our  railroad  men  was  used. 
Every  convoy  nearly  followed  one  of  two 
main  routes,  known  at  convoy  headquarters 
as  the  two  "trunk  lines."  The  trunk  line 
which  reached  the  west  coast  of  England  us- 
ually passed  north  of  Ireland  through  the  North 
Channel  and  down  the  Irish  Sea  to  Liverpool. 
Under  certain  conditions  these  convoys  passed 
south  of  Ireland  and  thence  up  the  Irish  Sea. 
The  convoys  to  the  east  coast  took  a  trunk  line 
that  passed  up  the  English  Channel.  Prac- 
tically all  shipping  from  the  United  States  to 
Great  Britain  and  France  took  one  of  these 
trunk  lines.  But,  like  our  railroad  systems, 
each  of  these  main  routes  had  branch  lines. 
Thus  shipping  destined  for  French  ports  took 
the  southern  route  until  off  the  entrance  to  the 
English  Channel;  here  it  abandoned  the  main 
line  and  took  a  branch  route  to  Brest,  Bor- 
deaux, Nantes,  and  other  French  ports.  In 
the  Channel  likewise  several  "single  track" 
branches  went  to  various  English  ports,  such 
as  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  Southampton,  and 
the  like.  The  whole  gigantic  enterprise  flowed 
with  a  precision  and  a  regularity  which  I  think 
it  is  hardly  likely  that  any  other  transportation 
system  has  ever  achieved. 

IV 

A  DESCRIPTION  of  a  few  actual  convoys, 
and  the  experiences  of  our  destroyers 
with  them,  will  perhaps  best  make  clear  the 
nature  of  the  mechanism  which  protected  the 
world's  shipping.  For  this  purpose  I  have  se- 
lected typical  instances  which  illustrate  the 
every  day  routine  experiences  of  escorting 
destroyers,  and  other  experiences  in  which 
their  work  was  more  spectacular. 

One  day  late  in  October,  191 7,  a  division  of 
American  destroyers  at  Oueenstown  received 
detailed  instructions  from  Admiral  Bayly  to 
leave  at  a  certain  hour  and  escort  the  outward 
convoy  "OQ  17"  and  bring  into  port  the  in- 
bound convoy  "H  S  14."  These  detailed 
instructions  were  based  upon  general  instruc- 
tions issued  from  the  Admiralty,  where  my 
staff  was  in  constant  attendance  and  coopera- 
tion. The  symbols  by  which  these  two  groups 
of  ships  were  designated  can  be  easily  inter- 
preted. The  O  Q  simply  meant  that  convoy 
"No.  17" — the  seventeenth  which  had  left 
that  port — was  outward  bound  from  Queens- 
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town,  and  the  H  S  signified  that  convoy  "No. 
14"  was  homeward  bound  from  Sydney, 
Cape  Breton.  Queenstown,  during  the  first 
few  months,  was  one  of  those  places  at  which 
ships,  having  discharged  their  cargoes,  assem- 
bled in  groups  for  despatching  back  to  the 
United  States.  Later  Milford  Haven,  Liver- 
pool, and  other  ports,  were  more  often  used 
for  this  purpose.  Vessels  had  been  arriving 
here  for  several  days  from  ports  of  the  Irish 
Sea  and  the  east  coast  of  England.  These 
had  now  been  formed  into  convoy  "O  Q  17"; 
they  were  ready  for  a  destroyer  escort  to  take 
them  through  the  submarine  zone  and  start 
them  on  the  westward  voyage  to  American 
ports. 

A    MYSTERY    SHIP   AS    BAIT 

THIS  escort  consisted  of  eight  American 
destroyers  and  one  British  "special  service 
ship";  the  latter  was  one  of  that  famous 
company  of  decoy  vessels,  or  "mystery  ships," 
which,  though  to  all  outward  appearances  they 
were  unprotected  merchantmen,  really  carried 
concealed  armament  of  sufficient  power  to 
destroy  any  submarine  that  came  within  range. 
This  special  service  ship,  the  Aubrietia,  was 
hardly  a  member  of  the  protective  escort.  Her 
mission  was  to  sail  about  thirty  miles  ahead  of 
the  convoy;  when  observed  from  the  periscope 
or  the  conning  tower  of  a  submarine,  the 
Aubrietia  seemed  to  be  merely  a  helpless  mer- 
chantman sailing  alone,  and  as  such  she  pre- 
sented a  particularly  tempting  target  to  the 
U-boat.  But  her  real  purpose  in  life  was  to  be 
torpedoed.  After  landing  its  missile  in  a 
vessel's  side,  the  submarine  usually  remained 
submerged  for  a  period,  while  the  crew  of  its 
victim  was  getting  off  in  boats;  it  then  came  to 
the  surface,  and  the  men  prepared  to  board  the 
disabled  ship  and  search  her  for  valuables  and 
delicacies,  particularly  for  information  which 
would  assist  them  in  their  campaign,  such  as 
secret  codes,  sailing  instructions,  and  the  like. 
The  mystery  ship  had  been  preparing  for  this 
moment  and,  as  soon  as  the  submarine  broke 
water,  the  gun  ports  of  the  disguised  mer- 
chantman dropped,  and  her  hitherto  concealed 
guns  began  blazing  away  at  the  German.  By 
October,  191 7,  these  special  service  ships  had 
already  accounted  for  several  submarines;  and 
it  had  now  become  a  frequent  practice  to 
attach  one  or  more  to  a  convoy,  either  ahead, 
where  she  might  dispose  of  the  submarine  lying 
in  wait  for  the  approaching  aggregation,  or  in 


the  rear,  where  a  U-boat  might  easily  mistake 
her  for  one  of  those  stragglers  which  were  an 
almost  inevitable  part  of  every  convoy. 

Trawlers  and  mine  sweepers,  as  was  the  in- 
variable custom,  spent  several  hours  sweeping 
the  Queenstown  Channel  before  the  sailing  of 
convoy  "0  0  17"  and  its  escort.  Promptly 
at  the  appointed  time  the  eight  American  ships 
sailed  out  in  "Indian  file,"  passing  through  the 
net  which  was  always  kept  in  place  at  the 
entrance  to  the  harbor.  Their  first  duty  was 
to  patrol  the  waters  outside  for  a  radius  of 
twelve  miles;  it  was  not  improbable  that  the 
Germans,  having  learned  that  this  convoy  was 
to  sail,  had  stationed  a  submarine  not  far  from 
the  harbor  entrance.  Having  finally  satisfied 
himself  that  there  were  no  lurking  enemies  in 
the  neighborhood,  the  commander  of  the  des- 
troyer flagship  signalled  to  the  merchant  ships, 
which  promptly  left  the  harbor  and  entered  the 
open  sea.  The  weather  was  stormy;  the  wind 
was  blowing  something  of  a  gale  and  head  seas 
were  breaking  over  the  destroyers'  decks.  But 
the  convoy  quickly  manoeuvred  into  three 
columns,  the  destroyers  rapidly  closed  around 
them,  and  the  whole  group  started  for  "  Ren- 
dezvous A" — this  being  the  designation  of  that 
spot  on  the  ocean's  surface  where  the  four- 
teenth meridian  of  longitude  crossed  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel  of  latitude — a  point  in  the 
Atlantic  about  three  hundred  miles  southwest 
of  Queenstown,  regarded  at  that  time  as 
safely  beyond  the  operating  zone  of  the  sub- 
marine. Meanwhile  the  "mystery  ship,"  sail- 
ing far  ahead,  disappeared  beneath  the  horizon. 

Convoying  ships  in  the  stormy  fall  and 
winter  waters,  amid  the  fog  and  rain  of  the 
eastern  Atlantic,  was  a  monotonous  and 
dreary  occupation.  Only  one  or  two  incidents 
enlivened  this  particular  voyage.  As  the 
Parker,  Commander  Halsey  Powell,  was  scout- 
ing ahead  at  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
her  lookout  suddenly  sighted  a  submarine, 
bearing  down  upon  the  convoy.  Immediately 
the  news  was  wirelessed  to  every  vessel.  As 
soon  as  the  message  was  received,  the  whole 
convoy,  at  a  signal  from  the  flagship,  turned 
four  points  to  the  left.  For  nearly  two  hours 
the  destroyers  searched  this  area  for  the  sub- 
merged submarine,  but  that  crafty  boat  kept 
itself  safely  under  the  water,  and  the  convoy 
now  again  took  up  its  original  course.  About 
two  days'  sailing  brought  the  ships  to  the 
point  at  which  the  protecting  destroyers  could 
safely   leave    them    to    return    unescorted    to 
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ROUTES   OF   THE   CONVOYS 

This  diagram  shows  the  courses  of  world  commerce  under  the  convoy  system.  The  great  ports  of  Sydney,  Halifax,  New  York, 
and  Hampton  Roads  in  North  America;  of  Gibraltar  in  Europe;  and  Dakar  and  Sierra  Leone  in  Africa,  were  the  places 
where  shipping  destined  for  Entente  nations  was  formed  into  convoys.  Thus,  all  ships  from  the  west  coast  of  South  America, 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  southern  ports  of  the  United  States  had  to  sail  first  to  Hampton  Roads  where  they  were  formed 
into  a  convoy  and  sent  across  the  ocean  to  the  war  zone.     When  the  system  got  into  perfect  working  order,  these  convoys 

sailed  on  a  rigid  time  table  like  railroad  trains 


America;  darkness  had  now  set  in,  and,  under 
its  cover,  the  merchantmen  slipped  away  from 
the  warships  and  started  westward.  Mean- 
time the  destroyer  escort  had  received  a  message 
from  the  Cumberland,  the  British  cruiser  which 
was  acting  as  ocean  escort  to  Convoy  "  H  S  14." 
"  Convoy  is  six  hours  late,"  she  reported,  much 
like  the  announcer  at  a  railroad  station  who  in- 
forms the  waiting  crowds  that  the  incoming 
train  is  that  much  overdue.  According  to  the 
schedule  these  ships  should  reach  the  appointed 
rendezvous  at  six  o'clock  the  next  morning; 
this  message  evidently  moved  the  time  of  ar- 
rival up  to  noon.  The  destroyers,  slowing 
down  so  that  they  would  not  arrive  ahead  of 
time,  started  for  the  designated  spot. 

Sometimes  thick  weather  made  it  impossible 
to  fix  the  position  by  astronomical  observations, 


and  the  convoy  might  not  be  at  its  appointed 
rendezvous.  For  this  reason  the  destroyers 
now  deployed  on  a  north  and  south  line  about 
twenty  miles  long  for  several  hours.  Some- 
what before  the  appointed  time  one  of  the 
destroyers  sighted  a  faint  cloud  of  smoke  on  the 
western  horizon,  and  soon  afterward  thirty-two 
merchantmen,  sailing  in  columns  of  fours,  began 
to  assume  a  definite  outline.  At  a  signal  from 
this  destroyer,  the  other  destroyers  of  the 
escort  came  in  at  full  speed  and  ranged  them- 
selves on  either  side  of  the  convoy — a  ma- 
noeuvre that  always  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  merchant  skippers.  This  mighty  collection 
of  vessels,  occupying  about  ten  or  twelve 
square  miles  on  the  ocean,  maintaining  its  for- 
mation so  skilfully,  was  really  a  beautiful  and 
inspiring    sight.     When    the    destroyers    had 
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gained  their  designated  positions  on  either  side, 
the  splendid  cavalcade  sailed  boldly  into  the 
area  which  formed  the  favorite  hunting  grounds 
for  the  submarine. 

As  soon  as  this  danger  zone  was  reached 
the  whole  aggregation,  destroyers  and  mer- 
chant ships,  began  to  zigzag.  The  com- 
modore on  the  flagship  hoisted  the  signal, 
"Zigzag  A,"  and  instantaneously  the  whole 
thirty-two  ships  began  to  turn  twenty-five 
degrees  to  the  right.  These  ships,  usually 
so  cumbersome,  made  this  simultaneous  turn 
with  all  the  deftness,  and  even  with  all  the 
grace  of  a  school  of  fish  into  which  one  has 
suddenly  cast  a  stone.  All  the  way  across  the 
Atlantic  they  had  been  practising  such  an 
evolution;  most  of  them  had  already  sailed 
through  the  danger  zone  more  than  once,  so 
that  the  manoeuvre  was  by  this  time  an  old 
story.  For  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  they  pro- 
ceeded along  this  course,  when  immediately, 
like  one  vessel,  the  convoy  turned  twenty 
degrees  to  the  left,  and  started  in  a  new  direc- 
tion. And  so  on  for  hours,  now  a  few  minutes 
to  the  right,  now  a  few  minutes  to  the  left,  and 
now  again  straight  ahead,  while  all  the  time  the 
destroyers  were  cutting  through  the  water, 
every  eye  of  the  skilled  lookouts  in  each  crew 
fixed  upon  the  surface  for  the  first  glimpse  of  a 
periscope.  This  zigzagging  was  carried  out 
according  to  comprehensive  plans  which  en- 
abled the  convoy  to  zigzag  for  hours  at  a  time 
without  signals,  the  courses  and  the  time  on 
each  course  being  designated  in  the  particular 
plan  ordered,  all  ships'  clocks  being  set  exactly 
alike  by  time  signal.  Probably  I  have  made  it 
clear  why  these  zigzagging  evolutions  con- 
stituted such  a  protective  measure.  All  the 
time  the  convoy  was  sailing  in  the  danger  zone 
it  was  assumed  that  a  submarine  was  present, 
looking  for  a  chance  to  torpedo.  Even  though 
the  officers  might  know  that  there  was  no  sub- 
marine within  three  hundred  miles,  this  was 
never  taken  for  granted;  the  discipline  of  the 
whole  convoy  system  rested  upon  the  theory 
that  the  submarine  was  there,  waiting  only  the 
favorable  moment  to  start  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion. But  a  submarine,  as  already  said,  could 
not  strike  without  the  most  thorough  prepara- 
tion. It  must  get  within  three  or  four  hundred 
yards  or  the  torpedo  would  stand  little  chance 
of  hitting  the  mark  in  a  vital  spot.  The  com- 
mander almost  never  shot  blindly  into  the  con- 
voy, on  the  chance  of  hitting  some  ship;  he 
carefully  selected  his  victim;  his  calculation  had 


to  include  its  speed,  the  speed  of  his  own  boat 
and  that  of  his  torpedo;  and  above  all,  he  had 
to  be  sure  of  the  direction  in  which  his  intended 
quarry  was  steaming;  and  in  this  calculation 
the  direction  of  the  merchantman  formed  per- 
haps the  most  important  element.  But  if  the 
ships  were  constantly  changing  their  direction, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  submarine  could  make  no 
calculations  which  would  have  much  practical 
value. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Aubrietia,  the  British 
mystery  ship  which  was  sailing  thirty  miles 
ahead  of  the  convoy  reported  that  she  had 
sighted  a  submarine.  Two  or  three  destroyers 
dashed  for  the  indicated  area,  searched  it 
thoroughly,  found  no  traces  of  the  hidden  boat, 
and  returned  to  the  convoy.  The  next  morn- 
ing six  British  destroyers  and  one  cruiser 
arrived  from  Devonport.  Up  to  this  time  the 
convoy  had  been  following  the  great  "trunk 
line"  which  led  into  the  Channel,  but  it  had 
now  reached  the  point  where  the  convoys  split 
up,  part  going  to  English  ports  and  part  to 
French.  These  British  destroyers  had  come 
to  take  over  the  twenty  ships  which  were 
bound  for  their  own  country,  while  the  Amer- 
ican destroyers  were  assigned  to  escort  the  rest 
to  Brest.  The  following  conversation — typical 
of  those  that  were  constantly  filling  the  air  in 
that  area — now  took  place  between  the 
American  flagship  and  the  British: 

Conyngham  to  Achates:  This  is  the  Conyngham, 
Commander  Johnson.  I  would  like  to  keep  the 
convoy  together  until  this  evening.  I  will  work 
under  your  orders  until  I  leave  with  convoy  for 
Brest. 

Achates  to  Conyngham:  Please  make  your  own 
arrangements  for  taking  French  convoy  with  you 
to-night. 

Achates  to  Conyngham:  What  time  do  you  pro- 
pose leaving  with  French  convoy  to-night? 

Conyngham  to  Achates:  About  5  p.  m.  in  order 
to  arrive  in  Brest  to-night. 

Devonport  Commander-in-chief  to  Conyngham: 
Proceed  in  execution  Admiralty  orders  Achates  hav- 
ing relieved  you.  Submarine  activity  in  Lat.  48-41, 
Long.  4-5 1 . 

The  Aubrietia  had  already  given  warning  of 
the  danger  referred  to  in  the  last  words  of  this 
final  message.  It  had  been  flashing  the  news 
in  this  way: 

1:15  p.  m.  Aubrietia  to  Conyngham:  Submarine 
sighted  40-30  N  6-8.  Sighted  submarine  on  sur- 
face. Speed  is  not  enough.  Course  southwest  by 
south  magnetic. 
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1  no  p.  m.    Conyngbam  to  Achates:    Aubrietia  to 

all  men  of  war  and  1. anil's  End.  Chasing  sub- 
marine on  the  surface  49  50  N  6  8  W  course  south- 
west by  south.  Waiting  to  got  into  range.  He  is 
going  faster  than  1  can. 

2:00  p.  m.  Aubrietia  to  all  men  of  war.  Sub- 
marine submerged  49  -jo  N  06-12  W.  Still  searching. 

The  fact  that  nothing  more  was  seen  of  that 
submarine  may  possibly  detract  from  the  thrill 
of  the  experience,  but  in  describing  the  opera- 
tions of  this  convoy,  I  am  not  attempting  to 
tell  a  story  of  wild  adventure,  but  merely  to 
set  forth  what  happened  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  times.  What  made  destroyer  work  so 
exasperating  was  that,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  the  option  of  fighting  or  not  fighting  lay 
with  the  submarine.  Had  the  submarine  decided 
to  approach  and  attack  the  convoy,  the  chances 
would  have  been  more  than  even  that  it  would 
have  been  destroyed.  In  accordance  with  its 
usual  practice,  however,  it  chose  to  submerge, 
and  that  decision  ended  the  affair  for  the 
moment.  This  was  the  way  in  which  mer- 
chant ships  were  protected.  At  the  time  this 
submarine  was  sighted  it  was  headed  directly 
for  this  splendid  aggregation  of  cargo  vessels; 
had  not  the  Anbrieta  discovered  it  and  had  not 
one  of  the  American  destroyers  started  in  pur- 
suit, the  U-boat  would  have  made  an  attack 
and  possibly  would  have  sent  one  or  more 
ships  to  the  bottom.  The  chief  business  of  the 
escorting  ships,  all  through  the  war,  was  this 
unspectacular  one  of  chasing  the  submarines 
away;  and  for  every  underwater  vessel  actually 
destroyed  there  were  hundreds  of  experiences 
such  as  the  one  which  1  have  just  described. 

The  rest  of  this  trip  was  uneventful.  Two 
American  destroyers  escorted  H.  M.  S.  Cumber- 
land— the  ocean  escort  which  had  accompanied 
the  convoy  from  Sydney — to  Devonport;  the 
rest  of  the  American  escort  took  its  quota  of 
merchantmen  into  Brest,  and  from  that  point 
sailed  back  to  Queenstown,  whence,  after  three 
or  four  days  in  port,  it  went  out  with  another 
convoy.  This  was  the  routine  which  was  re- 
peated until  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  O  Q  17  and  the  H  S  14  form  an  illustra- 
tion of  convoys  which  made  their  trips  success- 
fully. Yet  these  same  destroyers  had  another 
experience  which  pictures  other  phases  of  the 
convoy  system. 

On  the  morning  of  October  19,  Commander 
Johnson's  division  was  escorting  a  great  con- 
voy of  British  ships  on  its  way  to  the  east 
coast   of   England.     Suddenly  out   of  the  air 


came  one  of  those  calls  which  were  daily  occur- 
rences in  the  submarine  zone.  The  /.  /.. 
Luckenback  signalled  that  she  was  ninety  miles 
ahead  of  the  convoy  and  was  bein^  shelled  by  a 
submarine.  In  a  few  minutes  the  Nicholson, 
one  of  the  destroyers  of  the  escort,  started  to 
the  rescue.  For  the  next  few  hours  our  ships 
began  to  pick  out  of  the  air  the  messages  which 
detailed  the  progress  of  this  adventure — 
messages  which  tell  the  story  so  graphically  and 
which  are  so  typical  of  the  events  which  were 
constantly  taking  place  in  those  waters,  that  I 
reproduce  them  verbatim: 

8:50  a.  m.  S.  O.  S.  J.  L.  Luckenback  being 
gunned  by  submarine.     Position  48.08  N.  9.31  W. 

9:25  Conyngham  to  Nicholson:  Proceed  to  assis- 
tance of  S.  O.  S.  ship. 

9:30  Luckenback  to  U.  S.  A.:  Am  manoeuvring 
around. 

9:35  Luckenback  to  U.  S.  A.:  How  far  are  you 
away? 

9:40  Luckenback  to  U.  S.  A.:  Code  books  thrown 
overboard.     How  soon  will  you  arrive? 

Nicholson  to  Luckenback:     In  two  hours. 

9:41  Luckenback  to  U.  S.  A.:  Look  for  boats. 
They  are  shelling  us. 

Nicholson  to  Luckenback:     Do  not  surrender! 

Luckenback  to  Nicholson:     Never! 

11:01  Nicholson  to  Luckenback:  Course  south 
magnetic. 

12:36  p.  m.  Nicholson  to  Conyngham:  Submarine 
submerged  47.47  N.  10.00  W  at  1 1 :20. 

1 :23  Conyngham  to  Nicholson:  What  became  of 
steamer? 

3:41  Nicholson  to  Admiral  (at  Queenstown)  and 
Conyngham:  Luckenback  now  joining  convoy.  Should 
be  able  to  make  port  unassisted. 

I  have  already  said  that  a  great  part  of  the 
destroyer's  duty  was  to  rescue  merchantmen 
that  were  being  attacked  by  submarines:  this 
Luckenback  incident  vividly  illustrates  this 
point.  Had  the  submarine  used  its  torpedo 
upon  this  vessel,  it  probably  could  have  dis- 
posed of  it  summarily;  but  it  was  the  part  of 
wisdom  for  the  submarine  to  economize  in 
these  weapons,  because  they  were  so  expensive 
and  so  comparatively  scarce,  and  to  use  its  guns 
whenever  the  opportunity  offered.  The  Luck- 
enback was  armed,  but  the  fact  that  the  sub- 
marine's guns  easily  outranged  hers  made  her 
armament  useless.  Thus  all  the  German  had 
to  do  in  this  case  was  to  keep  away  at  a 
safe  distance  and  bombard  the  merchant- 
man. The  U-boat  had  been  doing  this  for 
more  than  three  hours  when  the  destroyer 
reached  the  scene  of  operations;  evidently  the 
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marksmanship  was  poor,  for,  out  of  a  great 
many  shots  fired  by  the  submarine,  only  about 
a  dozen  had  hit  the  vessel.  The  Luckenback 
was  on  fire;  a  shell  having  set  aflame  her  cargo 
of  cotton;  certain  parts  of  the  machinery  had 
been  damaged,  but,  in  the  main,  the  vessel  was 
intact.  The  submarine  was  always  heroic 
enough  when  it  came  to  shelling  defenseless 
merchantmen,  but  the  appearance  of  a  de- 
stroyer anywhere  in  her  neighborhood  made  her 
resort  to  the  one  secure  road  to  safety — diving 
for  protection.  The  Nicholson  immediately 
trained  her  guns  on  the  U-boat,  which,  on  the 
second  shot,  disappeared  under  the  water. 
The  destroyer  despatched  men  to  the  disabled 
vessel,  the  fire  was  extinguished,  necessary  re- 
pairs to  the  machinery  were  made,  and  in  a  few 
hours  the  Luckenback  had  become  a  member  of 
the  convoy. 

ATTACK    ON   THE    CONVOY 

HARDLY  had  she  joined  the  merchant 
ships  and  hardly  had  the  Nicholson  taken 
up  her  station  on  the  flank  when  an  event 
still  more  exciting  took  place.  It  was  now  late 
in  the  afternoon;  the  sea  had  quieted  down; 
the  whole  atmosphere  was  one  of  peace;  and 
there  was  not  the  slightest  sign  or  suggestion  of 
a  hostile  ship.  The  Orama,  the  British  warship 
which  had  accompanied  the  convoy  from  its 
home  port  as  ocean  escort,  had  taken  up  her 
position  as  leading  ship  in  the  second  column. 
Without  the  slightest  warning,  a  terrific  ex- 
plosion now  took  place  on  her  starboard  bow. 
There  was  no  mystery  as  to  what  had  happened ; 
indeed,  immediately  after  the  explosion,  the 
wake  of  the  torpedo  appeared  on  the  surface; 
there  was  no  periscope  in  sight,  yet  it  was  clear, 
from  the  position  of  the  wake,  that  the  submar- 
ine had  crept  up  to  the  side  of  the  convoy  and 
delivered  its  missile  at  close  range.  There  was 
no  confusion  in  the  convoy  or  its  escorting 
destroyers  but  there  were  scenes  of  great 
activity.  Immediately  after  the  explosion,  a 
periscope  appeared  a  few  inches  out  of  the 
water,  stayed  there  only  a  second  or  two  and 
then  disappeared.  Brief  as  was  this  exposure, 
the  keen  eyes  of  the  lookout  and  several 
sailors  of  the  Conyngham,  the  nearest  destroyer, 
had  detected  it;  it  disclosed  the  fact  that  the 
enemy  was  in  the  midst  of  the  convoy  itself, 
looking  for  other  ships  to  torpedo.  The  Conyng- 
ham rang  for  full  speed,  and  dashed  for  the 
location  of  the  submarine.  Her  officers  and 
men  now  saw  more  than  the  periscope;  they 


saw  the  vessel  itself.  The  water  was  very 
clear;  as  the  Conyngham  circled  around  the 
Orama  her  officers  and  men  sighted  a  green, 
shining,  cigar-shaped  thing  under  the  water 
not  far  from  the  starboard  side.  As  she  sped 
by,  the  destroyer  dropped  a  depth  charge  al- 
most directly  on  top  of  the  object.  After  the 
waters  had  quieted  down,  pieces  of  debris  were 
seen  floating  upon  the  surface — boards,  spars, 
and  other  miscellaneous  wreckage,  evidently 
scraps  of  the  damaged  deck  of  a  submarine. 
All  attempts  to  save  the  Orama  proved  fruitless: 
the  destroyers  stood  by  for  five  hours,  taking 
off  survivors,  and  making  all  possible  efforts  to 
salvage  the  ship,  but  at  about  ten  o'clock  that 
evening  she  disappeared  under  the  water.  In 
rescuing  the  survivors  the  seamanship  dis- 
played by  the  Conyngham  was  particularly 
praiseworthy.  The  little  vessel  was  skilfully 
placed  alongside  the  Orama  and  some  three 
hundred  men  were  taken  off  without  accident 
or  casualty  while  the  ship  was  sinking. 

One  of  the  things  that  made  the  work  of  the 
destroyer  such  a  thankless  task  was  that 
only  in  the  rarest  cases  was  it  possible  to  prove 
that  she  had  destroyed  the  submarine.  Only 
the  actual  capture  of  the  enemy  ship  or  some 
of  its  crew  furnished  irrefutable  proof  that  it 
had  really  gone  to  the  bottom.  The  appear- 
ance of  oil  on  the  surface  after  a  depth  charge 
attack  was  not  necessarily  significant,  for  the 
submarine  early  learned  the  trick  of  pumping 
overboard  a  little  oil  after  such  an  experience: 
in  this  way  it  hoped  to  persuade  its  pursuer 
that  it  had  been  sunk  and  thus  induce  it  to 
abandon  the  chase.  Even  the  appearance  of 
wreckage,  such  as  arose  on  the  surface  after 
this  Conyngham  attack,  did  not  absolutely 
prove  that  the  submarine  had  been  destroyed. 
Yet,  as  this  submarine  was  never  heard  of 
again,  there  is  little  doubt  that  Commander 
Johnson's  depth  charge  performed  its  allotted 
task.  The  judgment  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, which  awarded  him  the  C.  M.  G.  for  his 
achievement,  may  be  accepted  as  final.  The 
Admiralty  citation  for  this  decoration  reads  as 
follows: 

"At  5:50  p.  m.  H.  M.  S.  Orama  was  torpedoed 
in  convoy.  Conyngham  went  full  speed, 
circled  bow  of  Orama,  saw  submarine  between 
lines  of  convoy,  passed  right  over  it  so  that  it 
was  plainly  visible  and  dropped  depth  charge. 
Prompt  and  correct  action  of  Commander 
Johnson  saved  more  ships  from  being  tor- 
pedoed and  probably  destroyed  the  submarine." 
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ROUTES   OF  THE   CONVOYS 

This  diagram  shows  the  routes  which  the  convoys  took  after  they  reached  the  danger  zone.     The  solid  line  represents 

in-bound  convoys  and  the  dotted  line  out-bound  convoys.     All  convoys  entered  by  means  of  one  of  the  "trunk  lines," 

but  after  reaching  a  certain  point  took  a  "branch"  route  to  its  port  in  France  or  the  United  Kingdom 


One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  convoy 
commanders,  especially  during  the  first  months 
the  system  was  in  operation,  was  with  "slacker" 
merchantmen;  these  were  vessels  which,  for 
various  reasons,  fell  behind  the  convoy,  a 
tempting  bait  for  the  submarine.  At  this 
time  certain  of  the  merchant  captains  mani- 
fested an  incurable  obstinacy;  they  affected  to 
regard  the  U-boats  with  contempt,  and  in- 
sisted rather  on  taking  chances  instead  of  play- 
ing the  game.     In  such  cases  a  destroyer  would 


often  have  to  leave  the  main  division,  go  back 
several  miles  and  attempt  to  prod  the  straggler 
into  joining  the  convoy,  much  as  a  shepherd 
dog  attempts  to  force  the  laggard  sheep  to 
keep  within  the  flock.  In  some  cases,  when 
the  merchantman  proved  particularly  obdurate, 
the  destroyer  would  slyly  drop  a  depth  charge, 
near  enough  to  give  the  backward  vessel  a 
considerable  shaking  up  without  doing  her 
any  injury;  usually  such  a  shock  caused  the 
merchantman    to   start    full   speed   ahead   to 
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rejoin  her  convoy,  firmly  believing  that  a  sub- 
marine was  giving  chase.  In  certain  instances 
the  merchantman  fell  behind  the  convoy  be- 
cause the  machinery  had  broken  down  or  be- 
cause she  had  suffered  other  accidents.  The 
submarines  would  follow  for  days  in  the  track 
of  convoys,  looking  for  a  straggler  of  this  kind, 
just  as  a  shark  will  follow  a  vessel  in  the  hope 
that  something  will  be  thrown  overboard;  and 
for  this  reason  one  destroyer  at  least  was  often 
detached  from  the  escorting  division  as  a  rear 
guard.  In  this  connection  we  must  keep  in 
mind  that  at  no  time  until  the  Armistice  was 
signed  was  any  escort  force  strong  enough  to 
insure  entire  safety.  If  we  had  had  destroyers 
enough  to  put  a  close  screen,  or  even  a  double 
screen,  around  a  convoy,  there,  would  have 
been  almost  no  danger  from  submarines.  The 
fact  that  all  escort  forces  were  very  inadequate 
placed  a  very  heavy  responsibility  upon  the 
escort  commanders,  and  made  them  think 
twice  before  detaching  a  destroyer  in  order  to 
protect  stragglers. 

One  late  summer  afternoon  the  American 
converted  yacht  Christabel  was  performing  this 
duty  for  the  British  merchantman  Danae,  a 
vessel  which  had  fallen  eight  miles  behind  her 
convoy,  bound  from  La  Pallice,  France,  to 
Brest.  It  was  a  beautiful  evening;  the  weather 
was  clear,  the  sea  smooth,  and  there  was  not  a 
breath  of  wind.  Under  such  conditions  a 
submarine  could  conceal  its  presence  only 
with  great  difficulty;  and  at  about  5:30  the 
lookout  on  the  Christabel  detected  a  wake, 
some  six  hundred  yards  on  the  port  quarter. 
The  Christabel  started  at  full  speed;  the  wake 
suddenly  ceased,  but  a  few  splotches  of  oil  were 
seen,  and  she  was  steered  in  the  direction  of  this 
disturbance.  A  depth  charge  was  dropped  at 
the  spot  where  the  submarine  ought  to  have 
been,  but  it  evidently  did  not  produce  the 
slightest  result.  The  Christabel  rejoined  the 
Danae,  and  the  two  went  along  peacefully  for 
nearly  four  hours,  when  suddenly  a  periscope 
appeared  about  two  hundred  yards  away,  on 
the  starboard  side.  Evidently  this  persistent 
German  had  been  following  the  ships  all  that 
time,  looking  for  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
discharge  his  torpedo.  That  moment  had  now 
arrived;  the  submarine  was  at  a  distance  where 
a  carefully  aimed  shot  meant  certain  destruc- 
tion; the  appearance  of  the  periscope  meant 
that  the  submarine  was  making  observations 
in  anticipation  of  delivering  this  shot.  The 
Christabel  started  full  speed  for  the  wake  of  the 


periscope;    this    periscope    itself    disappeared 
under  the  water  like  a  guilty  thing,  and  a  dis- 
turbance on  the  surface  showed  that  the  sub- 
marine was  making  frantic  efforts  to  submerge. 
The  destroyer  dropped  its  depth  charge,  set  to 
explode  at  seventy  feet,   its   radio  meantime 
sending  signals  broadcast  for  assistance.     Im- 
mediately after  the  mushroom  of  water  arose 
from  this  charge  a  secondary  explosion  was 
heard;  this  was  a  horrible  and  muffled  sound 
coming  from  the  deep,  more  powerful  and  more 
terrible  than  any  that  could  have  been  caused 
by  the  destroyer's  "ash  can."     An  enormous 
volcano  of  water  and  all  kinds  of  debris  arose 
from  the  sea,  half  way  between  the  Christabel 
and  the  spot  where  it  had  dropped  its  charge. 
This  secondary  explosion  shook  the-  Christabel 
so  violently  that  the  officers  thought  at  first 
that  the  ship  had  been  seriously  damaged,  and 
a  couple  of  men  were  knocked  sprawling  on  the 
deck.     As  soon  as  the  water  subsided  great 
masses  of  heavy  black  oil  began  rising  to  the 
surface,  and  completely  splintered  wood  and 
other  wreckage  appeared.     In  a  few  minutes 
the  sea,  for  a  space  many  hundred  yards  in 
diameter,  was  covered  with  dead  fish — about 
ten  times  as  many,  the  officers  reported,  as 
could   have  been   killed  by  the  usual   depth 
charge.     The  Christabel  and  the  ship  she  was 
guarding  started  to  rejoin  the  main  convoy, 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  afternoon's  work. 
Indeed,  they  had  good  reason  to  be;  a  day  or  two 
afterward  a  battered  submarine,  the  U  C-56, 
crept  painfully  into  the  harbor  of  Santander, 
Spain;  it  was  the  boat  which  had  had  such  an 
exciting  contest  with  the  Christabel.     She  was 
injured  beyond  the  possibility  of  repair;  besides, 
the  Spanish  Government  interned  her  for  "  the 
duration  of  the  war;"  so  that,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  the  vessel  was  as  good  as  sunk. 

V 

DISCOURAGING  as  was  this  business  of 
hunting  an  invisible  foe,  events  occasion- 
ally happened  with  all  the  unexpectedness  of 
real  drama.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
the  destroyers  were  engaged  in  battle  with  oil 
slicks,  wakes,  tide  rips,  streaks  of  suds,  and 
suspicious  disturbances  on  the  water;  yet  now 
and  then  there  were  engagements  with  actual 
boats,  and  flesh  and  blood  human  beings.  To 
spend  weeks  at  sea  with  no  foe  more  sub- 
stantial than  an  occasional  foamy  excrescence 
on  the  surface  was  the  fate  of  most  sailormen 
in  this  war;  yet  a  few  exciting  moments,  when 
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they  finally  came,  more  than  compensated  for 
long  periods  of  monotony. 

One  afternoon  in  November,  1917,  an 
American  destroyer  division,  commanded  by 
Commander  Frank  Berrien,  with  the  Nicholson 
as  its  flagship,  put  out  of  Queenstown  on  the 
usual  mission  of  taking  a  westbound  convoy 
to  its  rendezvous  and  bringing  in  one  that  was 
bound  for  British  ports.  This  outward  con- 
voy was  the  O  Q  20  and  consisted  of  eight  fine 
ships.  After  the  usual  preliminary  scoutings 
the  vessels  passed  through  the  net  in  single 
file,  sailed  about  ten  miles  to  sea,  and  began  to 
take  up  the  stipulated  formation,  four  columns 
of  two  ships  each.  The  destroyers  were 
moving  around;  they  were  even  mingling  in  the 
convoy,  carrying  messages  and  giving  instruc- 
tions; by  a  quarter  past  four  all  the  ships  had 
attained  their  assigned  positions,  except  one, 
the  Rene,  which  was  closing  up  to  its  place  as 
the  rear  ship  of  the  first  column.  Meanwhile 
the  destroyer  Fanning  was  steaming  rapidly  to 
its  post  on  the  rear  flank.  Suddenly  there 
came  a  cry  from  the  bridge  of  the  Fanning, 
where  Coxswain  David  D.  Loomis  was  on 
lookout: 

"Periscope!" 

Off  the  starboard  side  of  the  Fanning, 
glistening  in  the  smooth  water,  a  periscope  of 
the  "finger"  variety,  one  so  small  that  it  could 
usually  elude  all  but  the  sharpest  eyes,  had 
darted  for  a  few  seconds  above  the  surface  and 
had  then  just  as  suddenly  disappeared.  Almost 
directly  ahead  lay  the  Welshman,  a  splendid 
British  merchant  ship;  the  periscope  was  so 
close  that  a  torpedo  would  almost  inevitably 
have  hit  this  vessel  in  the  engine  room.  The 
haste  with  which  the  German  had  withdrawn 
his  periscope,  after  taking  a  hurried  glance 
around,  was  easily  explained;  for  his  lens  had 
revealed  not  only  this  tempting  bait,  but  the 
destroyer  Fanning  close  aboard  and  bearing 
down  on  him.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
was  not  surprising  that  no  torpedo  was  fired; 
it  was  clearly  military  wisdom  to  beat  a  quick 
retreat  rather  than  attempt  to  attack  the 
merchantman.  Lieut.  Walter  S.  Henry,  who 
was  the  officer  of  the  deck,  acted  with  the  most 
commendable  despatch.  It  is  not  the  simplest 
thing,  even  when  the  submarine  is  so  obviously 
located  as  this  one  apparently  was,  to  reach  the 
spot  accurately. 

The  destroyer  has  to  make  a  wide  and  rapid 
turn,  and  there  is  every  danger,  in  making  this 
manoeuvre,   that  the  location  will  be  missed. 


Subsequent  events  disclosed  that  the  I-'anning 
was  turned  with  the  utmost  accuracy.  As  tin- 
ship  darted  by  the  spot  at  which  the  periscope 
had  been  sighted,  a  depth  charge  went  over  the 
stern,  and  exploded  so  violently  that  the  main 
generator  of  the  Fanning  itself  was  tempor- 
arily disabled.  Meanwhile  the  Nicholson  had 
dashed  through  the  convoy,  made  a  rapid  de- 
tour to  the  left,  and  dropped  another  depth 
charge  a  short  distance  ahead  of  the  Fan- 
ning. 

"kamerad!  kamerad!" 

THE  disturbances  made  on  the  water  by 
these  "  ash  cans  "  gradually  subsided ;  to  all 
outward  appearances  the  submarine  had  es- 
caped unharmed.  The  Fanning  and  the 
Nicholson  completed  their  circles  and  came  back 
to  the  danger  spot,  the  officers  and  crew  eagerly 
scanning  the  surface  for  the  usual  oil  patch  and 
air  bubbles,  even  hoping  for  a  [few  pieces  of 
wreckage — those  splintered  remnants  of  the 
submarine's  wooden  deck  that  almost  in- 
variably indicated  a  considerable  amount  of 
damage.  But  none  of  these  evidences  of  suc- 
cess, or  half-success,  rose  to  the  surface;  for  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  everything  was  as  quiet  as  the 
grave.  Then  something  happened  which  hap- 
pened only  a  few  times  in  this  strange  war. 
The  stern  of  a  submarine  appeared  out  of  the 
water,  tilted  at  about  thirty  degrees,  clearly 
revealing  its  ugly  torpedo  tubes.  Then  came 
the  conning  tower  and  finally  the  entire  boat, 
the  whole  hull  taking  its  usual  position  on  the 
surface  as  neatly  and  unconcernedly  as  though 
no  enemies  were  near.  So  far  as  could  be  seen 
the  U-boat  was  in  perfect  condition.  Its  hull 
looked  intact,  showing  not  the  slightest  indica- 
tion of  injury;  the  astonished  officers  and  men 
on  the  destroyers  could  easily  understand  now 
why  no  oil  or  wreckage  had  risen  to  the  top,  for 
the  U-58 — they  could  now  see  this  inscription 
plainly  painted  on  the  conning  tower — was  not 
leaking,  and  the  deck  showed  no  signs  of  having 
come  into  contact  even  remotely  with  a  depth 
charge.  The  Fanning  and  the  Nicholson  began 
firing  shells  at  the  unexpected  visitant,  and  the 
Nicholson  extended  an  additional  welcome  in 
the  form  of  a  hastily  dropped  "  ash  can. " 

Suddenly  the  conning  tower  of  the  submarine 
opened  and  out  popped  the  rotund  face  and 
well-fed  form  of  Kapitan-Leutnant  Gustav 
Amberger,  of  the  Imperial  German  Navy. 
The  two  arms  of  the  Herr  Kapitan  immediately 
shot  heavenward  and  the  Americans  on  the 
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destroyers  could  hear  certain  guttural  ejacula-  just  the  life  lines  around  his  shoulders;  he  was 

tions:  very  apparently  drowning.     Like  a  flash  Elxer 

"  Kamerad!  Kamerad!"  Harwell,  chief  pharmacist  mate  and  Francis 

A  hatchway  now  opened,  and  a  procession  G.  Conner,  coxswain,  jumped  overboard,  swam 

of  German  sailors  emerged,  one  after  another,  to  this  floundering  German  and  adjusted  the 

into  the  sunshine,   like  ants  crawling  out  of  line  around  him  as  solicitously  as  though  he 

their  hole.      As  each  sailor  reached  the  deck  had  been  a  shipmate.     The  poor  wretch — his 

he  straightened  up,  lifted  his  arms  and  shouted:  name  was  Franz  Glinder — was  pulled  aboard, 

"Kamerad!   Kamerad!  Kamerad!"  but  he  was  so  far  gone  that  all  attempts  to 

In  all  four  officers  and  thirty-five  men  went  resuscitate  him  failed;  and  he  died  on  the  deck 

through    this    ceremony.     Were    they    really  of  the  Fanning. 

surrendering  themselves  and  their  boat,  or  did  Kapitan  Amberger,  wet  and  dripping,  im- 

these  gymnastic  exercises  conceal   some  new  mediately  walked  up  to  Lieut.  A.  S.  Carpender, 

form  of   German   craftiness?    The  American  the  commander  of  the  Fanning,   clicked   his 

ships  ceased  firing;  the  Fanning  gingerly  ap-  heels  together,  saluted  in  the  most  ceremonious 

proached  the  submarine,  while  the  Nicholson  German  fashion,  and  surrendered  himself,  his 

stood  by,  all  its  4-inch  guns  trained  upon  the  officers,  and  his  crew.     He  also  gave  his  parole 

German  boat,  and  the  machine  guns  pointed  at  for  his  men.     The  officers  were  put  in  separate 

the  kamerading  Germans,  ready  to  shoot  them  staterooms  under  guard  and  each  of  the  crew 

into  ribbons  at  the  first  sign  that  the  surrender  was  placed  under  the  protection  of  a  well-armed 

was  not  a  genuine  one.  American  Jackie — who,   it   may   be  assumed, 

immenselv  enjoyed   this   new  dutv.     All   the 

THE    U-BOAT   SCUTTLED  ,,           ■           "               a            a  '      a             .            i    *u 

survivors    were  dressed  in  dry,  warm  clothes, 

WHILE  these  preliminaries  were    taking  and  good  food  and  drink  was  given  them.    They 

place,  a  couple  of  German  sailors  dis-  were  even  supplied  with  cigarettes  and  something 

appeared  into  the  interior  of  the  submarine,  which  they  valued  more  than  all  the  delicacies 

stayed  there  a  moment  or  two  and  then  re-  in  the  world — soap  for  a  washing,  the  first  soap 

turned  to  the  deck.     They  had  apparently  per-  which  they  had  had  in  months,  for  this  was  an 

formed    a    duty    that    was    characteristically  article  which  was  more  scarce  in  Germany  than 

German ;  for,  a  few  minutes  after  they  appeared  even  copper  or  rubber.     Our  physicians  gave 

again,  the  U-58  began  to  settle  in  the  water,  and  the  men  first  aid,  and  others  attended  to  all 

soon    afterward    sank.     These    men,    obeying  their  minor  wants.     Evidently  the  fact  that 

orders,  had  opened  the  cocks  and  scuttled  the  they  had  been  captured  did  not  greatly  depress 

ship — this  after  the  officers  had  surrendered  their  spirits,  for,  after  eating  and  drinking  to 

her!    As  the  submarine  disappeared,  the  men  their  heart's  content,  the  assembled  Germans 

and  officers  dove  and  started  swimming  toward  burst  into  song. 

the  Fanning;  four  of  them  became  entangled  in  But  what  was  the  explanation  of  this 
the  radio  antennae  and  were  dragged  under  the  strange  proceeding?  The  German  officers, 
waves;  however,  in  a  few  minutes  these  men  at  first  rather  stiff  and  sullen,  ultimately 
succeeded  in  disentangling  themselves  and  unbent  enough  to  tell  their  story.  Their  sub- 
joined the  swimmers.  As  the  thirty-nine  men  marine  had  been  hanging  off  the  entrance  to 
neared  the  Fanning,  it  was  evident  that  most  Queenstown  for  nearly  two  days,  waiting  for 
of  them  were  extremely  wearied  and  that  some  this  particular  convoy  to  emerge.  The  officers 
were  almost  exhausted.  The  sailors  from  the  admitted  that  they  were  getting  ready  to  tor- 
Fanning  threw  over  lines;  some  still  had  the  pedo  the  Welshman,  when  the  discovery  that 
strength  to  climb  up  these  to  the  deck,  while  to  the  Fanning  was  only  a  short  distance  away 
others  it  was  necessary  to  throw  other  lines  compelled  a  sudden  change  in  their  plans, 
which  they  could  adjust  under  their  arms.  Few  "ash  cans"  dropped  in  the  course  of  the 
These  latter,  limp  and  wet  figures,  the  Amer-  war  reached  their  objective  with  the  unerring 
ican  sailors  pulled  up,  much  as  the  fisherman  accuracy  of  the  one  which  now  came  from  this 
pulls  up  the  inert  body  of  a  monster  fish.  And  American  destroyer.  It  did  not  crush  the 
now  an  incident  took  place  which  reveals  that  submarine  but  the  concussion  wrecked  the 
the  American  Navy  has  rather  different  ideals  motors,  making  it  impossible  for  it  to  navigate, 
of  humanity  from  the  German.  One  of  the  jammed  its  diving  rudders,  making  the  boat 
sailors  was  so  exhausted  that  he  could  not  ad-  uncontrollable  under  the  water,  and  broke  the 
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oil  leads,  practically  shutting  off  the  supply  of     poor  Franz  Glinder,  the  German  sailor  who  had 


[his  indispensable  fuel.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  conceive  of  a  submarine  in  a  more 
helpless  and  unmanageable  state.  The  officers 
had  the  option  of  two  alternatives;  to  sink  until 
the  pressure  of  the  water  crushed  the  boat,  like 


been  drowned  in  his  attempt  to  swim  to  the 
Fanning.  The  Fanning  then  steamed  out  to 
sea  with  the  body  and  buried  it  with  all  the 
honors  of  war.  A  letter  subsequently  written 
by  Kapitan  Amberger  tq  a  friend  in  Germany 


so  much  paper,  or  to  blow  the  ballast  tanks,  rise     summed  up  his  opinion  to  the  situation  in  these 

to  the  surface  and  surrender.     Even  while  the     words: 

Commander  was  mentally  debating  this  prob-  The  Americans  were  much  nicer  and  more 

lem,  the  submarine  was 

rapidly  descending  to  the 


obliging  than  expected." 
VI 


QO  FAR  as  convoying 


i*-'i 


\ 


bottom-;  when  it  reached 
a  depth  of  two  hundred 
feet,  which  was  about  all 
that  it  could  stand,  the 
commander  decided  to 
take  his  chances  with 
the  Americans.  Rising 
to  the  top  involved  great 
dangers;  but  the  guns  of 
the  destroyers  seemed 
less  formidable  to  these 
cornered  Germans  than 
the  certainty  of  the  hor- 
rible death  that  awaited 
them  under  the  waves. 

Admiral  Bayly  came  to 
meet  the  Fanning  as  she 
sailed  into  Oueenstown 
with  her  unexpected  cargo . 
He  went  on  board  the  de- 
stroyer to  congratulate 
personally  the  officers  and 
men  upon  their  achieve- 
ment. He  published  to 
the  assembled  company 
a  cablegram  just  re- 
ceived from  the  Admi- 
ralty in  London: 

"Express  to  commanding 
officers  and  men  of  the  United  States  ship  Fanning 
their  Lordships'  high  appreciation  of  their  success- 
ful action  against  enemy  submarine." 

I  added  a  telegram  of  my  own,  ending 
up  with  the  words,  which  seemed  to  amuse 
the  officers  and  men:  "Go  out  and  do  it 
again." 

For  this  action  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  Fanning,  Lieutenant-Commander  Carpen- 
der,  was  recommended  by  the  Admiralty  for  Sacramento  reached  that  port,  followed  about 
the  D.  S.  O.,  which  was  subsequently  con-  a  week  afterward  by  the  Birmingham,  flying 
ferred  upon  him  by  the  King  at  Buckingham  the  flag  of  the  Rear-Admiral  Henry  B.  Wilson. 
Palace.  Admiral  Wilson  remained  as  commander  of 

Only  one  duty  remained;  the  commanding     this  force  until  November,  when  he  left  to  as- 
officer  read  the  burial  service  over  the  body  of     sume  the  direction  of  affairs  at  Brest.     On  No- 


LIEUT.-COMMANDER  A.   S.  CARPENDER 

Who  commanded  the  Fanning  when  she  captured 

the  German  submarine  U-58  and  took  prisoner 

four  officers  and  thirty-five  men 


merchant  ships  was 
concerned  Queenstown 
was  the  largest  American 
base;  by  the  time  the 
movement  of  troops  laid 
heavy  burdens  on  the 
American  destroyers, 
Brest  became  a  head- 
quarters almost  equally 
important.  Brest  would 
have  been  a  better  base 
from  a  strategic  stand- 
point, but  we  were  pre- 
vented from  using  it  be- 
cause that  city  lacked  re- 
pair facilities,  docks,  and 
particularly,  fuel  storage 
equipment.  As  rapidly 
as  possible,  fuel  storage 
tanks  were  brought  from 
the  United  States,  and  we 
remedied  the  repair  sit- 
uation by  sending  repair 
ships.  The  Queenstown 
destroyers  which  brought 
in  our  troops  to  the 
French  coast  had  to  stand 
well  to  the  southward  and  westward,  and,  after 
safely  escorting  their  vessels  to  a  French  port, 
they  were  obliged  to  return  to  Oueenstown. 
As  soon  as  Brest  could  be  used  as  a  base,  this 
return  leg  to  Oueenstown  was  saved. 

In  July,  191 7,  the  British  Government  re- 
quested the  cooperation  of  the  American  Navy 
in  the  great  work  which  it  had  undertaken  at 
Gibraltar;  and  on  August  6th   the  U.  S.   S. 
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vember  25th  Rear-Admiral  Albert  P.  Niblack 
succeeded  to  this  command,  which  he  retained 
throughout  the  war. 

Gibraltar  was  the  "  gateway"  for  more  traffic 
than  any  other  port  in  the  world.  It  was 
estimated  that  more  than  one  quarter  of  all 
the  convoys  which  reached  the  Entente  nations 
either  rendezvoused  at  this  point  or  passed 
through  these  straits.  This  was  the  great 
route  to  the  East  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
From  Gibraltar  extended  the  Allied  lines  of 
communication  to  southern  France,  Italy, 
Saloniki,  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Mesopotamia. 
There  were  other  routes  to  Bizerta  (Tunis), 
Algiers,  the  island  of  Milo,  and  a  monthly 
service  to  the  Azores. 

A  MISCELLANEOUS  FORCE  AT  GIBRALTAR 

THE  Allied  forces  that  were  detailed  to 
protect  this  shipping  were  chiefly  British 
and  American,  though  they  were  materially 
assisted  by  French,  Japanese,  and  Italian  vessels. 
They  consisted  of  almost  anything  which  the 
hard  pressed  navies  could  assemble  from  all  parts 
of  the  world — antiquated  destroyers,  yachts, 
sloops,  trawlers,  drifters,  and  the  like.  The 
Gibraltar  area  was  a  long  distance  from  the 
main  enemy  submarine  bases.  The  enemy 
could  maintain  at  sea  at  any  one  time  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  submarines;  inasmuch 
as  the  zone  off  the  British  channel  and  Ireland 
was  the  most  critical  one,  the  Allies  stationed 
their  main  destroyer  force  there.  Because 
of  these  facts,  we  had  great  difficulty  in  finding 
vessels  to  protect  the  important  Gibraltar  area, 
and  the  force  which  we  ultimately  got  together 
was  therefore  a  miscellaneous  lot.  The 
United  States  gathered  at  this  point  forty-one 
ships,  and  a  personnel  which  averaged  314 
officers  and  4,660  men.  This  American  ag- 
gregation contained  a  variegated  assortment 
of  scout  cruisers,  gunboats,  coast  guard  cutters, 
yachts,  and  five  destroyers  of  antique  type. 
The  straits  to  which  we  were  reduced  for 
available  vessels  for  the  Gibraltar  station — and 
the  British  navy  was  similarly  hard  pressed — 
were  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  we  placed 
these  destroyers  at  Gibraltar.  They  were 
the  Decatur  and  four  similar  vessels,  each  of 
420  tons — the  modern  destroyer  is  a  vessel 
of  from  1 ,000  to  1 ,200  tons — and  were  stationed, 
when  the  war  broke  out,  at  Manila,  where  they 
were  considered  fit  only  for  local  service,  yet 
the  record  which  these  doughty  little  ships 
made  is  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  our  young 


officers.  This  little  squadron  steamed  12,000 
miles  from  Manila  to  Gibraltar,  and  that  they 
arrived  in  condition  immediately  to  take  up 
their  duties  was  due  to  the  excellent  judgment 
and  seamanship  displayed  by  their  command- 
ing officer,  Lieutenant-Commander  (now  Com- 
mander) Harold  R.  Stark.  Subsequently  they 
made  48,000  miles  on  escort  duty.  This  makes 
60,000  miles  for  vessels  which  in  peace  times 
had  been  consigned  to  minor  duties!  Un- 
fortunately one  of  these  gallant  little  vessels 
was  subsequently  cut  down  and  sunk  by  a 
merchant  ship  while  escorting  a  convoy. 

SPLENDID  AMERICAN  WORK  AT  GIBRALTAR 

FOR  more  than  a  year  this  force  under 
Admiral  Niblack  performed  service  which 
reflected  the  highest  credit  upon  that  com- 
mander, his  officers,  and  his  men.  During  this 
period  of  time  it  escorted,  in  cooperation  with 
the  British  forces,  562  convoys,  comprising 
a  total  of  10,478  ships.  Besides  protecting 
commerce,  chasing  submarines,  and  keeping 
them  under  the  surface,  many  of  the  vessels 
making  up  this  squadron  had  engagements 
with  submarines  that  were  classified  as  "suc- 
cessful." On  May  15,  1918,  the  Wheeling, 
a  gunboat,  and  the  Surveyor,  and  Veneiia, 
yachts,  while  escorting  a  IVlediterranean  con- 
voy, depth  charged  a  submarine  which  had 
just  torpedoed  one  of  the  convoyed  vessels; 
we  credited  these  little  ships  with  sinking  their 
enemy.  The  Venetia,  under  the  command  of 
Commander  L.  B.  Porterfield,  U.  S.  N.,  had 
an  experience  not  unlike  that  of  the  Christabel, 
already  described.  On  this  occasion  she  was 
part  of  the  escort  of  a  Gibraltar-Bizerta  convoy. 
A  British  member  of  this  convoy,  the  Surveyor, 
was  torpedoed  at  six  in  the  evening;  at  that 
time  the  submarine  gave  no  further  evidence 
of  its  existence.  The  Venetia,  however,  was 
detailed  to  remain  in  the  neighborhood,  at- 
tempt to  locate  the  mysterious  vessel,  and  at 
least  to  keep  it  under  the  water.  The  Venetia 
soon  found  the  wake  of  the  submerged  enemy 
and  dropped  the  usual  depth  charges.  Three 
days  afterward  a  badly  injured  U-boat  put 
in  at  Carthagena,  Spain,  and  was  interned  for 
the  rest  of  the  war.  Thus  another  submarine 
was  as  good  as  sunk.  The  Lydonia,  a  yacht 
of  500  tons,  in  conjunction  with  the  British 
ship  Basilisk,  sank  another  U-boat  in  the 
western  Mediterranean.  This  experience  il- 
lustrates the  doubt  that  enshrouded  all  such 
operations,  for  it  was  not  unal  three  months 
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ifter  the  Lydonta  engagement  took  place  that  tunately,   owing  to  -the  fact   that   the  Allies 

:he  Admiralty  discovered  that  the  submarine  had    not    prepared    for   the    kind    of   warfare 

lad  been  destroyed  and  recommended  Com-  which  the  Germans  saw  fit  to  employ  against 

nander  Richard  P.  McCullough,  U.S.N.,  for  a  them,  we  could  not  conduct  purely  offensive 

decoration.  operations;  that  is  we  could  not  employ  our 

anti-submarine  forces  exclusively  in  the  effort 
Thus  from  the  first  day  that  this  method  to  destroy  the  submarines.  Up  to  the  time 
)f  convoying  ships  was  adopted  it  was  an  un-  of  the  Armistice,  despite  all  the  assistance  ren- 
qualified  success  in  defeating  the  submarine  dered  to  the  navies  by  the  best  scientific  brains 
:ampaign.  By  August  1,  1917,  more  than  of  the  world,  no  sure  means  had  been  found  of 
10,000  ships  had  been  convoyed,  with  losses  keeping  track  of  the  submarine  once  he  sub- 
)f  only  one  half  of  1  per  cent.  Up  to  that  merged.  The  convoy  system  was,  therefore, 
;ame  date  not  a  single  ship  which  had  left  our  only  method  of  bringing  him  into  action. 
Morth  American  ports  in  convoy  had  been  lost.  1  lay  stress  on  this  point  and-  reiterate  it  be- 
By  August  nth,  261  ships  had  been  sent  in  cause  many  critics  kept  insisting  during  the 
;onvoy  from  North  American  ports,  and  of  war — and  their  voices  are  still  heard — that 
:hese  only  one  had  fallen  a  prey  to  the  subma-  the  convoy  system  was  purely  a  defensive  or 
•ines.  The  convoy  gave  few  opportunities  for  passive  method  of  opposing  the  submarine, 
encounters  with  submarines.  I  have  already  and  was,  therefore,  not  sound  tactics.  It  is 
;aid  that  the  great  value  of  this  system  as  a  quite  true  that  we  had  to  defend  our  shipping 
srotection  to  shipping  was  that  it  compelled  in  order  to  win  the  war,  but  it  is  wrong  to  as- 
:he  underwater  boats  to  fight  their  deadliest  sume  that  the  method  adopted  to  accomplish 
enemies,  the  destroyers,  every  time  they  tried  this  protection  was  a  purely  defensive  and  pas- 
:o  sink  merchant  ships  in  convoy,  and  they  sive  one. 

lid  not  attempt  this  often  on  account  of  the  As  my  main  purpose  is  to  describe  the  work 

ianger.     There    were    destroyer   commanders  of  the  American  Navy  I  have  said  little  in  the 

vho  spent  months  upon  the  open  sea,  convoy-  above  about  the  activities  of  the  British  navy 

ng  huge  aggregations  of  cargo  vessels,  without  in  convoying  merchant  ships.     But  we  should 

even  once  seeing  a  submarine.     To  a  great  not  leave  this  subject  with  a  false  perspective, 

extent  the  convoy  system  did  its  work  in  the  When   the   war   ended   we   had   seventy-nine 

;ame  way  that  the  Grand  Fleet  performed  its  destroyers  in   European  waters,   while  Great 

ndispensable  service — silently,  unobtrusively,  Britain  had  about  400.     These  included  those 

naking  no  dramatic  bids  for  popular  favor,  assigned  to  the  Grand  Fleet,  to  the  Harwich 

md  industriously  plodding  on,  day  after  day  force,  to  the  Dover  patrol,  to  Gibraltar  and  the 

ind  month  after  month.     All  this  time  the  Mediterranean,    and    other    places,   many   of 

vorld  had  its  eyes  fixed  upon  the  stirring  events  which  were  but  incidentally  making  war  on 

)f  the  Western  Front,  almost  unconscious  of  the  submarines.     As  to  minor  ships — trawlers, 

:he  existence  of  the  forces  that  made  those  land  sloops,  Q-boats,  yachts,  drifters,  tugs,  and  the 

)perations    possible.     Yet     a    few    statistics  other  miscellaneous  types  used  in  this  work — 

eloquently  disclose  the  part  played  by  the  con-  the  discrepancy  was  even  greater.     In  absolute 

foy  system  in  winning  the  war.     In  the  latter  figures  our  effort  thus  seems  a  small  one  when 

nonths  of  the  struggle  from  91  to  92  per  cent,  compared   with   that   of  our   great   ally.     In 

)f   Allied    shipping   sailed    in    convoys.     The  tonnage  of  merchant  ships  convoyed,  the  work 

osses  in  these  convoys  were  less  than  1  per  of  the  British  navy  was  far  greater  than  ours. 

:ent.     And  this  figure  includes  the  ships  lost  Yet  the  effort  which  we  contributed  was  in- 

ifter  the  dispersal  of  the  convoys;  in  convoys  ac-  dispensable  to  the  success  that  was  attained. 

:ually  under  destroyer  escort  the  losses  were  less  For,   judging   from   the    situation   before   we 

:han  one  half  of  1  per  cent.     Military  experts  entered  the  war,  and  knowing  the  inadequacy 

vould  term  the  convoy  system  a  defensive-  of  the  total  Allied  anti-submarine  forces  even 

offensive  measure.     By  this  they  mean  that  after  we  had  entered,  it  seems  hardly  possible 

t  was  a  method  of  taking  a  defensive  position  that,    without   the   assistance   of   the   United 

n  order  to  force  the  enemy  to  meet  you  and  States  Navy,  the  vital  lines  of  communication 

*ive   you   an   opportunity   for   the   offensive,  of  the  armies  in  the  field  could  have  been  kept 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  the  best  defensive  open,  the  civil  populations  of  Great    Britain 

neasure  is  a  vigorous  offensive  one.     Unfor-  supplied  with  food,  and  men  and  war  materials 
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sent  from  America  to  the  Western  Front.  In 
other  words,  1  think  I  am  justified  in  saying 
that,  without  the  cooperation  of  the  American 
Navy,  the  Allies  could  not  have  won  the  war. 
Our  forces  stationed  at  Oueenstown  actually 
escorted  through  the  danger  zone  about  40 
per  cent,  of  all  the  cargoes  which  left  North 
American  ports.  When  I  describe  the  move- 
ment of  American  troops,  it  will  appear  that 
our  destroyers  located  at  Oueenstown  and  Brest 
did  even  a  larger  share  of  this  work.  The 
latest  reports  show  that  about  205  German 
submarines  were  destroyed.  Of  these  it  seems 
probable  that  thirteen  can  be  credited  to 
American  efforts,  the  rest  to  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Italy — the  greatest  number,  of 
course,  to  Great  Britain.  When  we  take  into 
consideration  the  few  ships  that  we  had  on  the 
other  side,  compared  with  those  of  the  Allies, 
and  the  comparatively  brief  period  in  which 
we  were  engaged  in  the  war,  this  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  highly  creditable  showing. 

I  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  describe 
the  work  of  all  of  our  officers  and  men;  to  do 
this,  however,  would  demand  more  than  a 
single  volume.  One  of  the  disappointing  as- 
pects of  destroyer  work  was  that  many  of 
the  finest  performances  were  those  that  were 
the  least  spectacular.  The  mere  fact  that  an 
attack  upon  a  submarine  did  not  result  in  a 
sinking  hardly  robbed  it  of  its  importance; 
many  of  the  finest  exploits  of  our  forces  did  not 
destroy  the  enemy,  but  they  will  always  hold 
a  place  in  our  naval  annals  for  the  daring  and 
skill  with  which  they  were  conducted.  In  this 
class  belong  the  achievements  of  the  Sterrett, 
under  Lieutenant-Commander  Farquhar;  of 
the  Benham,  under  Lieutenant-Commander 
D.  Lyons;  of  the  O'Brien,  under  Lieutenant- 
Commander  C.  A.  Blakeley;  of  the  Parker, 
under  Lieutenant-Commander  H.  Powell ;  of  the 
Jacob  Jones,  under  Lieutenant-Commander  D. 
\V.  Bagley ;  of  the  Wadswortb,  under  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Taussig,  and  afterward  I.  F. 
Dartch;   of   the   Drayton,    under   Lieutenant- 


Commander  D.  L.  Howard;  of  the  McDougal, 
under  Commander  A.  L.  Fairfield;  and  of  the 
Nicholson,  under  Commander  F.  D.  Berrien. 
The  senior  destroyer  commander  at  Queens- 
town  was  Commander  David  C.  Hanrahan  of 
the  Cushiyig,  a  fine  character  and  one  of  the 
most  experienced  officers  of  his  rank  in  the 
Navy.  He  was  a  tower  of  strength  at  all 
times.  I  will  have  occasion  to  mention  him  later 
in  connection  with  certain  important  duties. 
The  Chief-of-Staff  at  Oueenstown,  Captain  J.  R. 
P.  Pringle,  was  especially  commended  by  Admiral 
Bayly,  for  his  "tact,  energy,  and  ability." 
The  American  naval  forces  at  Oueenstown  were 
under  my  immediate  command.  Necessarily, 
however,  I  had  to  spend  the  greater  part 
of  my  time  at  the  London  headquarters,  or 
at  the  Naval  Council  in  Paris,  and  it  was  there- 
fore necessary  that  I  should  be  represented 
at  Oueenstown  by  a  man  of  marked  ability. 
Captain  Pringle  proved  equal  to  even'  emer- 
gency. He  was  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration, supplies,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Queenstown  forces,  and  the  state  of  readiness 
and  efficiency  in  which  they  were  constantly 
maintained  was  the  strongest  possible  evidence 
of  his  ability.  To  him  was  chiefly  due  also  the 
fact  that  our  men  cooperated  so  harmoniously 
and  successfully  with  the  British. 

As  an  example  of  the  impression  which  our 
work  made  I  can  do  no  better  than  to  quote 
the  message  sent  by  Admiral  Sir  Lewis  Bayly 
to  the  Oueenstown  forces  on  May  4,  1918: 

"On  the  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  the 
first  United  States  men-of-war  at  Oueenstown, 
I  wish  to  express  my  deep  gratitude  to  the 
United  States  officers  and  ratings  for  the  skill, 
energy,  and  unfailing  good-nature  which  they 
have  all  consistently  shown  and  which  qual- 
ities have  so  materially  assisted  in  the  war  by 
enabling  ships  of  the  Allied  Powers  to  cross 
the  ocean  in  comparative  freedom. 

"  To  command  you  is  an  honor,  to  work  with 
you  is  a  pleasure,  to  know  you  is  to  know  the 
best  traits  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race." 


• 


The  copyright  of  these  articles  in  Great  Britain  is  strictly  reseroed  by  Pearson's 
Magazine,    London,    without   whose    permission   no  quotation  may  be  made. 


In  the  January  number  Admiral  Sims  will 
tell  of  the  activities   of  the  mystery  ships 


A    SETTLER  S    HOME    IN    THE    PATH    OF    A    FOREST    FIRE 

FOREST  PATROLS  OF  THE  AIR 

How  the  Forest  Service  Has  Succeeded  in  Its  Attempt  to  Watch  for 
Forest  Fires  from  the  Air.  Millions  of  Acres  of  Forest  Carefully  Watched 
by  a  Daily  Aerial  Patrol  That  Can  See  and  Accurately  Locate  Fires  at 
Distances  as  Great  as  Thirty-five  Miles.    The  Old  System  and  the  New 


IN  THE  United  States  during  1918  forest 
and  prairie  fires  burned  over  a  total  area 
more  than  seventy  times  as  great  as 
Manhattan  Island — more  than  thirteen 
times  as  great  as  the  District  of  Columbia, 
stated  thus  the  seriousness  of  such  fires  and  the 
mportance  of  an  efficient  service  to  check  them 
ire  evident. 

For  years  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
naintained  a  forestry  service,  and  the  men  who 
:ompose  this  department  have  long  been  able 
0  watch  vigilantly  a  very  large  portion  of  our 
limbered  areas.  But  their  observation  posts, 
;ven  when  situated  on  mountain  tops  and  in 
:he  branches  of  the  tallest  trees,  have  limited 
lorizons,  and  in  the  deep,  wooded  valleys  of  the 
nountainous  regions  of  the  West,  fires  have 
3een  able  to  start  and  become  serious  before 


observers  could  pick  them  up  and  determine 
their  exact  locations. 

But  in  California  in  June  of  this  year  a  new 
system  of  forest  patrol  was  inaugurated. 

At  the  request  of  the  Federal  Forest  Service 
the  War  Department  assigned  six  airplanes, 
together  with  Air  Service  supplies  and  per- 
sonnel, to  the  task  of  daily  patrolling  six  mil- 
lion acres  of  mountainous,  heavily  timbered 
country.  These  planes,  during  June,  July, 
and  August,  traveled  92,605  miles  in  their 
daily  flights,  and  although  unequipped  with 
wireless  telegraph  or  telephone  were  neverthe- 
less able  to  locate  and  report  many  fires  more 
rapidly  than  could  the  regular  Forest  Service 
detection  organization. 

By  the  middle  of  August  the  experiment 
had  proved  itself  a  success  and  with  the  coming 
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A    LOOKOUT    POST 

rhese  outlying  posts  are 
:onnected  with  the  points 
:o  which  they  report  by 
:elephone,  but  even  the 
jest  locations  for  lookout 
josts  have  limited  hori- 
:ons  in  comparison  with 
airplanes 


SIGNALLING  BY  HELI- 
OGRAPH 

rhis  method  is  often  used 
>y  Forest  Rangers  who  are 
operating 
rom  their  base.  The  sun- 
ight  is  reflected  toward 
he  receiver  of  the  message 
ind,  using  the  Morse  tele- 
graphic code,  the  light  is 
:ut  off  by  means  of  the 
ihutter  which  is  operated 
?y  hand.  Messages  can 
)e  flashed  many  miles  with 
this  simple  contrivance 


The  Air  Patrol,  by  its 
ability  to  locate  fires  soon 
after  their  beginning,  helps 
to  keep  them  in  hand. 
When  they  have  reached 
a  stage  such  as  is  pictured 
here  they  are  hard  to  stop 
and,  before  they  have 
burned  themselves  out, 
often  destroy  the  timber, 
in  huge  areas,  and  inci- 
dentally any  habitations 
that  are  in  the  way 


A    MOUNTAINSIDE 

FOREST    AFIRE 

This  terrific  fire,  with  its 
volcano-like  pall  of  smoke, 
is  an  excellent  example 
of  a  fire  that  has  gotten 
out  of  control 


FIRE    SWEEPING    A    PINE    FOREST 

Directed  from  an  airplane  the  fighters  of  a  fire  like  this  can  cope  more  successfully  with  the  flames.     If  they 
are  forced  to  fight  undirected  it  is  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to  determine  the  progress  of  the  flames 
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The  World's  Work 


A    FOREST    FIRE   ON    SAN    DIEGO    BAY 

With  Point  Loma  in  the  foreground.     The  Forest  Patrol  is  the  agency  that  is  called  upon  to  fight  such  fires  as  this 


of  the  hunting  season,  during  which  forest  fires 
usually  grow  more  numerous,  the  Air  Patrol 
was  enlarged. 

The  flying  fields  that  are  necessary  have 
been  prepared  by  towns,  by  communities,  and 
by  local  organizations  interested  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  venture,  and  at  the  time  of  writing 
flying  has  been  accomplished  with  one  casualty 
only.  There  have  been  no  other  serious 
accidents,  and  the  few  forced  landings  have 
resulted  in  damage  so  slight  as  to  be  negligible. 
Naturally  atmospheric  conditions  govern  the 
distance  at  which  fires  can  be  located,  but  at 
8,500  feet  elevation  the  radius  of  vision  is  as 
great  as  ninety  miles.  In  one  instance  an 
observer,  flying  on  patrol,  discovered  some 
tiny  wisps  of  smoke  thirty  miles  away  and  after 
watching  them  closely  identified  them  as  com- 
ing from  some  newly  placed  donkey  engines. 

So  far  reports  have  been  made  by  carrier 
pigeons  released  from  the  planes  while  in  flight, 
by  parachutes  with  messages  attached,  and  by 
phone  or  telegraph  after  landing.  But  all  these 
methods  are  slow  and  comparatively  unsatis- 
factory.    It  is  now  the  desire  of  the  Forest 


Service  to  have  wireless  telephone  installations 
on  the  planes.  With  these  installations  fires 
could  be  quickly  reported  and,  in  addition,  the 
planes  could  play  an  important  part  in  directing 
the  operations  against  the  flames. 

In  addition  to  the  usefulness  of  airplanes  in 
locating  fires,  the  moral  effect  of  the  daily 
patrol  of  the  timbered  regions  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  The  inhabitants  can  not  see  the 
plane  overhead  or  hear  the  hum  of  the  motor 
without  realizing  that  there  is  a  constant  effort 
being  made  to  prevent  destruction  by  fire. 
One  valley  in  particular — it  is  in  the  Cleveland 
Forest  in  Southern  California — has,  until  this 
year,  been  the  scene  of  many  fires,  but  since  June 
1  st,  when  the  airplanes  started  to  patrol  across 
it  twice  a  day,  the  inhabitants  have  grown 
more  careful,  and  the  valley  has  had  no  fires. 

So  great  has  been  the  success  of  the  airplane 
patrol  that  an  enlarged  force  is  being  contem- 
plated for  1920.  The  War  Department  finds 
that  the  training  is  excellent  for  the  Air  Force, 
and  the  ability  of  the  planes  to  locate  and  direct 
the  fighting  of  fires  has  already  been  of  invalu- 
able service  in  conserving  the  national  forests. 


IN    THE    SHOP   OF   THE    BALDWIN    LOCOMOTIVE   CO. 


WHEN  THEY  GET  TOGETHER 

Remarkable  Record  of  a  Cleveland  Concern  and  Other  Examples  of  Successful 
Industrial  Representation.  The  Spread  of  Economic  Knowledge  Through  the 
Medium  of  Shop  Committees.    The  Fundamental  Fairness  of  American  Workers 

By  SAMUEL  CROWTHER 


EVERYWHERE  one  hears  that  it  is 
"impossible"  to  have  lower  prices 
until  the  workers  consent  to  do 
more  work  and  take  less  money. 
But  at  the  White  Company,  in 
Cleveland,  service  has  outstripped  wage,  with 
the  very  remarkable  consequence  that,  al- 
though materials  have  increased  50  per  cent, 
and  wages  110  per  cent,  since  1914,  the  com- 
pany has  found  it  necessary  to  increase  the 
cost  of  the  finished  product  to  the  consumer 
by  only  10  per  cent.  The  net  increase  in  man- 
ufacturing cost  is  only  7  per  cent.  This  is  an 
extraordinary  record,  especially  because  it  has 
been  made  through  straight  manufacturing  effi- 
ciency. The  average  wage  to-day  based  on  fifty- 
one  weeks'  work  is  $32. 34  as  against  $14.04  in 
1910,  and  $15.03  in  1914.  The  factory  value  of 
the  product  is  estimated  for  1919  at  $33,500,000 
as  against  somewhat  less  than  $4,000,000  in 
1910  and  about  $9,000,000  in  1914. 

This  company  has  achieved  just  as  remark- 
able a  record  in  the  holding  of  its  men.     In 


Cleveland  the  average  turnover  of  labor,  that 
is  the  number  of  men  hired  in  comparison  with 
the  total  number  employed,  was  300  per  cent, 
during  the  war.  The  average  of  the  White 
Motor  Company  for  191 7  was  74  per  cent,  and 
for  1918  was  62  per  cent.,  which  includes  the 
withdrawals  by  draft  or  enlistment,  amounting 
to  8.75  per  cent.  The  largest  month  during 
these  two  years  had  9.2  percent,  in  September, 
191 7,  and  the  lowest  had  2.6  per  cent,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1918.  For  the  year  19 19  the  lowest 
monthly  percentage  is  1.23  per  cent,  and  the 
highest  2.65  percent. 

This  remarkable  success  is  not  due  to  trick 
or  magic  but  to  the  firm  grasping  by  everyone 
of  the  cardinal  principle  of  our  economic  life, 
— that  wealth,  whether  in  the  form  of  wages 
or  profits,  comes  from  only  one  source — pro- 
duction. The  people  know  why  they  work. 
Thus  every  adjustment  has  been  comparatively 
easy. 

But  it  may  be  said  right  here  that  this  prin- 
ciple, now  amounting  to  a  conviction,  did  not 
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GRANDFATHER,  FATHER,  AND  SON 

Who  are  employed  by  Henry  Disston  &  Sons.     These  three  have  a 
total  of  more  than  ninety-six  years  in  the  employ  of  this  one  concern 


grow  of  itself,  but  is  the  result  of  extremely 
intelligent,  fairminded  management  which 
involves  a  complete  exposition  of  all  the 
financial  and  other  workings  of  the  company 
to  the  people  in  mass  through  well-phrased 
editorial  work  and  a  complete  representative 
system  involving  a  representative  for  each  ten 
employees.  There  is  absolutely  no  paternal- 
ism and  no  aloofness,  but  instead  a  complete 
readiness  to  meet  any  radical  argument  on  its 
own  ground  with  facts  and  figures.  It  is  what 
might  be  called  an  un-union  shop  in  that  there 
is  no  discrimination  against  trade  unions; 
but  there  are  many  union  men  employed,  and, 
in  fact,  the  presidents  of  several  of  the  local 
unions  have  been  shop  committee  chairmen. 
One  of  the  employment  officers  is  a  former 
union  labor  leader  of  Cleveland  and  the  ex- 
ecutive officers   are   to   quite    a    considerable 


degree  believers  in  many  of  the  principles  of 
Socialism  and  even  of  .Marxian  Socialism. 
They  are  wholly  against  absentee  ownership,  in 
favor  of  the  corporate  form  of  enterprise  and 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  worker, 
learning  the  advantage  of  thrift,  will  control 
industry  by  buying  himself  into  it. 

The  average  employer  is  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  economic  principles  to  answer 
a  good  radical  agitator  on  his  own  ground. 
The  active  managers  of  this  company  in  con- 
tact with  the  workers  could  all  be  persuasive 
radical  agitators  were  they  only  less  sufficiently 
informed  on  the  processes  of  industry.  They 
are  not  trade-unionists  because  they  know  that 
a  man  cannot  fly  by  tugging  at  his  boot  straps, 
that  is,  by  continually  asking  for  more  in 
return  for  less.  They  are  not  state  Socialists 
because  the)'  are  very  much  inclined  to  doubt 


When    They  Get    together 
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that  the  wisdom  of  the  stale  is  in- 
finite, and  they  are  not  Bolsheviki 
because  they  think  that  the  road  to 
freedom  is  through  work.  Altogether 
they  are  a  very  remarkable  collec- 
tion of  true  liberals,  their  outstand- 
ing distinction  from  most  liberals 
being  that  the)  know  what  they  are 
talking  about  and  do  not  merelj 
follow  phrases. 

Let  us  see  how  all  of  this  came 
about.  In  Hji-i.  when  the  war  be- 
gan,  the  managers  instantly  realized 
that  if  the  war  continued  through 
any  great  space  of  time  there  would 
be  a  world-wide  inflation  of  currency 
and  that  the  buying  power  of  money 
would  rapidly  shrink.  They  ex- 
amined into  the  effects  of  past  wars 
and  they  decided  to  organize  to  meet 
conditions.  They  did  not  organize 
all  at  once,  they  did  not  take  Bottle 
999  off  the  shelf  and  swallow  its 
entire  contents  with  the  expectation 
of  being  thereafter  fortified  against 
all  industrial  disease.  Instead  they 
felt  that  the  surest  way  to  attain 
the  end  they  sought  was  to  spread 
economic  knowledge  —  to  let  the 
workers  go  forward  with  them  in 
the  study  of  conditions,  so  that  in- 
stead of  an  antagonistic  body,  they 
would  have  a  cooperative  body. 

They  finally  achieved  this  through 
the  organization  of  shop  committees 
with  the  object  of  bringing  about  a 
closer  relationship  between  the  man- 
agement and  its  employees  and  in- 
creasing the  confidence  of  each  in  the  other 
through  an  educational  programme  arranged  to 
develop  a  better  understanding  of  the  mutual 
problems.  Each  department  was  divided  into 
groups  of  about  ten  men  and  a  representative 
elected  by  each  group  on  secret  ballot.  These 
form  a  Department  Committee.  These  com- 
mittees elect  their  own  chairmen  and  secretar- 
ies and  hold  meetings  every  other  week  on 
company  time;  and  these  meetings  the  super- 
intendents and  other  supervisors  may  attend, 
but  they  are  not  members  and  are  permitted 
to  speak  only  on  invitation.  That  is  all  the 
organization  there  is;  the  rest  is  left  to  the 
committees  themselves. 

They  have  no  rules  as  to  what  they  shall  do 
and  what  thev  shall  not  do.     The  forums  are 


s.    HORAC 

S.  H.  Disston 
several  depart 
in  touch  with 


E    DISSTON    (CENTRE)    IN    THE    DISSTON    SHOPS 

first  started  in  the  Disston  file  shop  in  1899.  He  served  in 
ments  and  is  now  general  sales  manager.  To  keep  closely 
the  employees  is  the  aim  of  the  members  of  this  company 

wide  open  for  the  discussion  of  the  business. 
In  charts  and  figures  the  meetings  have  before 
them  every  financial  and  other  activity  of  the 
company.  There  is  nothing  the  men  cannot 
investigate  if  they  want  to.  They  can  and  do 
make  recommendations  of  various  sorts,  but 
the  big  thing  that  these  committees  have  done 
is  to  grasp  what  production  means  and  what 
capital  does  and  thus  thoroughly  to  comprehend 
the  policy  of  the  company.  The  company 
does  not  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  over- 
produce. Neither  do  the  men  now.  They 
say  with  economic  exactness  that  "the  term 
[over-production]  is  merely  a  negative  expres- 
sion of  the  phenomenon  of  under-production. 
Production  means  the  creation  of  wealth. 
Without  production  a  company  will  be  without 
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THE    COOPERATIVE    STORE    OF    THE    WHITE    MOTOR    CO. 

A  sign  of  the  constructive  activity  of  the  employees  of  the  White  Motor  Co.  which  has  done  exception- 
ally well  in  keeping  its  cost  of  manufacture  down  despite  the  increased  cost  of  labor  and  material 


wealth  and  so  will  experience  depression  due 
to  underconsumption. "  That  knocks  out 
the  familiar  argument  that  over-production 
spells  idleness  for  the  worker.  The  company 
has  planned  and  has  to  date  carried  through 
a  logical  programme  of  annual  expansion  and, 
by  putting  the  cards  on  the  table,  has  demon- 
strated thoroughly  to  the  men  that  the  highest 
possible  wage  can  be  paid  only  when  the  high- 
est possible  production  is  attained.  This  is 
graphically  illustrated  by  showing  that  the 
larger  the  concern  and  the  higher  the  pro- 
duction per  man,  the  higher  will  be  wages 
not  merely  in  dollars  but  in  actual  buying 
power. 

All  these  committee  meetings  have  before 
them  estimates  of  the  buying  power  of  the 
dollar.  Taking  the  buying  power  of  the  dol- 
lar in  1914  as  a  unit,  they  estimate  a  decrease 
of  one  half  for  1919— that  is,  a  dollar  of  19 14  is 
worth  fifty  cents  to-day.  The  chart  shows 
that  in  1914  the  company  produced  a  prod- 
uct valued  at  $9,023,172  with  2,202  as  the 
average  number  of  workmen  and  receiving 
an  average  weekly  wage  of  Si 5.03  and  a  total 
wage   of  $1,688,467.     For    191 9   there   is   an 


estimated  production  of  $33,500,000  with  the 
average  number  of  men,  5,500,  and  the  average 
wage  of  S32.44  making  a  total  wage  of 
$9,000,000.  This,  reduced  to  a  graphic,  shows 
that  the  value  of  the  product  has  increased  in 
a  greater  proportion  than  the  average  number 
of  men  employed  and  that,  with  the  larger 
production,  the  wages  have  not  only  more  than 
doubled  as  expressed  in  dollars  over  19 14. 
but  translating  the  1919  wage  of  S32.44  into 
19 14  dollars,  the  wage  to-day  would  be  Si 6.22 
as  against  Si  5.03,  which  represents  in  five  years 
an  absolute  increase  of  Si.  19.  This  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  very  large  increase  in  these  days 
of  depreciated  dollar  values,  but  it  takes  on  a 
different  light  when  it  is  considered  that  in  this 
same  company  the  wages  declined  from  Si 4.04 
in  1910  to  S12.82  in  191 1  and  rose  again  in  1914 
toSi5.03.  Theactual  increase  is  really  greater 
than  Si.  1 9  because  the  19 19  dollar  is  worth 
more  than  fifty  cents  as  compared  with  the 
dollar  of  1914. 

Through  such  methods  as  these  and  through 
discussions  from  every  possible  angle  the  entire 
personnel  realizes  fully  the  company's  policy — 
which  is  essentially  this: 


When   fhey  Get  Together 
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Production  is  the  greatesl 
essential  in  a  factory.  For  the 
whole  community  to  maintain 
.1  comfortable  and  humane 
.standard  of  living  it  is  neces- 
sary for  e\  ery  man  in  the  com- 
munity to  produce  consistentlj . 
otherwise  there  will  not  be 
enough  wealth  to  go  around. 
The  generally  accepted  idea 
and  fear  ol  over-production  is 
at  bottom  unsound  and  should 
not  enter  into  the  policy  ol 
cither  management  or  em- 
ployees. There  really  can  be 
no  such  thing  as  over-produc- 
tion in  industry.     .     .     . 

Production  must  first  be 
arranged  consistently  with 
plant  investment,  inventories, 
and  personnel.  They  must  be 
well  balanced  to  attain  maxi- 
mum results  for  employees  and 
management.  Such  activities 
as  purchasing,  stores,  inven- 
tories, cost  systems,  mainten- 
ance, and  plant  repairs,  over 
which  productive  labor  has  no 
control  and  in  the  opinion  of 
the  management  has  no  desire 
to  be  bothered  with,  are  ar- 
ranged to  keep  production 
standards  at  a  maximum.  In 
this  way  it  is  made  possible  to 
earn  the  greatest  amount  with 
least  exertion  and  to  build  up 
a  secure  future  for  the  em- 
ployees in  the  factory. 

After  the  proper  organization 
is  established  and  maximum 
production  arranged  for,  the 
first  and  most  important  consideration  is  "Labor." 

The  highest  possible  wage  on  a  straight  time  basis 
without  bonuses,  premiums,  or  "profit  sharing"  is 
paid  to  employees.  The  factors  instrumental  in 
establishing  the  wage  scale  are  cost  of  living  and 
amount  of  production.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  man- 
agement always  to  study  the  future  from  all  angles, 
and  make  the  White  Motor  Company  a  safe  work- 
shop, and  a  part  of  every  employee's  home. 


IN  THE  FACTORY  OF  THE  PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  CO. 

A  firm  in  which  a  committee  of  employees 
has   aided   in    preventing    iabor    troubles 


of  these  expenditures  for  1918  was  $127,720.93. 
These  expenditures  are  charted  and  reduced 
to  the  average  cost  per  man  per  month,  week 
and  day.  They  amount  to  eight  cents  a  day 
per  man  and  thus  every  vestige  of  paternalism 
is  removed  by  the  conclusive  demonstration 
that  these  expenditures  are  paid  for  out  of 
production  to  the  end  that  production  may  be 
bettered.  They  thus  rightly  appear  as  a  com- 
They  bring  everything  down  to  the  man —  munity  effort  and  not  as  company  benefaction, 
for  instance,  the  company  sets  aside  a  special  There  are  many  other  points  of  interest  in 
fund  from  production  to  cover  the  hospital,  the  operations.  The  employment  office  tries 
the  losses  in  the  factory  kitchen  and  restaurant,  to  hire  employees  of  all  creeds  and  nationalities, 
time  paid  employees  for  jury  service,  time  paid  so  mixing  them  up  that  there  can  be  no  sections 
to  employees  in  draft  registration,  medical  or  factions.  They  will  not  take  men  who  have 
service,  amusements,  and  the  expense  of  pub-  not  at  least  applied  for  their  first  papers  and 
lishing  and  sending  the  company's  monthly  they  prefer  married  men  beyond  thirty  to  single 
magazine  to  each  of  the  employees.     The  total     men.     But  over  and  above  all  is  the  great 
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VOTING    FOR   THEIR    REPRESENTATIVES 
The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.  has  a  Conference  Committee  elected  by  their  employees 


principle  of  the  organization,  spread  through 
representation  and  able  management,  that  the 
progress  of  the  company  is  the  employee's  pro- 
gress because  only  out  of  greater  and  greater 
production  can  higher  and  higher  wages  be 
paid. 

It  follows  as  of  course  that  this  production 
must  be  good  production  and  therefore  the 
creative  instinct  is  stimulated. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  under  these 
conditions  it  would  not  be  possible  for  an 
inefficient  executive  to  hold  his  job  or  to  ad- 
minister his  job  by  absent  treatment.  Es- 
sentially this  whole  plan  may  be  related  back 
to  the  same  principles  that  hold  in  the  Disston, 
the  Baldwin,  and  the  Endicott-Johnson  plants, 


but  with  the  difference  that  where  the  results 
in  those  cases  are  in  a  sense  unconscious,  the 
results  in  the  White  Company  are  due  to  con- 
scious effort. 

An  almost  equally  remarkable  record,  at- 
tained by  quite  a  different  mode,  is  that  of  the 
American  Rolling  Mill  Company  at  Middle- 
town,  Ohio.  This  company  employs  about 
5,000  people,  has  been  operating  about  twenty 
years,  and  has  not  only  never  had  a  strike,  but 
also  since  the  Armistice  the  per-man  production 
has  not  dropped.  The  usual  story  of  dis- 
organized, dissatisfied  men  is  notably  absent, 
and  also  there  is  notably  absent  any  elaborate 
machinery  for  the  preservation  of  what  is  called 
"industrial  peace." 


VOTING   AT   THE    PROCTER    &   GAMBLE    PLANT 


When     I  hey   dot     I  ogether 


THE    COMMITTEE    OF    EMPLOYEES 
In  the  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.  plant  at  Ivorydale,  Ohio 


The  company  operates  two  plants  at  Mid- 
dletown,  Ohio,  a  blast  furnace  at  Columbus, 
a  works  at  Zanesville,  coal  mines  in  West 
Virginia,  and  ore  mines  in  the  Lake  Superior 
district.  What  is  said  about  the  plant  at  Mid- 
dletown  applies  with  equal  force  to  all  of  the 
other  plants  of  the  corporation.  As  George 
M.  Verity,  the  president,  said  to  me  in  the 
midst  of  the  steel  strike: 

"We  know  of  this  strike  only  through  the 
newspapers.  1  am  interested  in  it  and  the 
men  are  interested  in  it,  but  not  in  any  very 
personal  way  and  not  at  all  in  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerns our  own  affairs." 

The  company  has  no  formal  system  of  rep- 
resentation and  they  have  not  felt  the  need 
for  any.  Mr.  Verity  is  a  big,  broad  man  and 
he  has  filled  the  whole  organization  with  the 
idea  that  everyone  from  the  top  down  should 
regulate  his  every  action  in,  as  he  expresses  it, 
"  a  spirit  of  fairness,  a  square  deal  always  both 
in  theory  and  practice,  a  big,  broad  view  of 
every  problem,  cutting  out  all  narrowness  and 
littleness,  a  spirit  of  unselfishness,  of  loyalty, 
and  of  courtesy  to  and  consideration  for  the 
other  fellow." 

These  are  fine  words,  but  fine  words  butter 


no  parsnips.  Mr.  Verity  does  the  buttering 
by  being  eternally  at  his  desk.  He  lives  in 
Middletown  and  he  and  his  associates  both  in 
Middletown,  and  in  the  other  plants  are  con- 
tinually among  the  men  personally  and  meeting 
with  them  in  group  affairs,  so  that  the  relation 
of  even  a  laborer  to  the  company  never  be- 
comes a  coldly  impersonal  affair.  Moreover, 
about  two  dozen  men  are  appointed  throughout 
the  various  departments  and  charged  with  the 
duty  of  seeing  that  the  company  policy  is  kept 
alive  as  a  fact.  Mr.  Verity  thinks  of  these 
men  as  spokes  in  a  great  business  wheel  of 
which  he  is  the  hub.  It  is  the  duty  of  each 
of  these  men  to  see  that  every  complaint  or 
every  possibility  of  complaint  is  instantly  at- 
tended to. 

No  plan  of  representation  is  automatic  and, 
what  is  more,  the  people  have  to  be  convinced 
that  no  trick  is  intended. 

I  know  of  no  case  in  which  the  workers  have 
asked  for  or  initiated  any  form  of  industrial 
representation,  or  have  received  the  representa- 
tion other  than  with  suspicion.  Workers  do 
not  yearn  for  democracy;  they  commonly  know 
nothing  whatsoever  of  the  processes  of  in- 
dustry and  always  they  will  more  readily  re- 
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AN    AMUSEMENT    PARK    FOR    EMPLOYEES 
"Ideal  Park"  is  for  the  employees  of  Endicott-Johnson  Co.  at  Johnson  City,  New  York 


ceive  an  untruth  than  a  truth.  There  is  noth- 
ing strange  about  this.  They  have  been  firmly 
grounded  in  the  notion  that  the  employer  will 
cheat  them  if  he  can,  in  which  view  they  are 
more  often  right  than  wrong.  It  is  a  remark- 
able tribute  to  the  fundamental  fairness  of  the 
average  man,  to  the  fundamental  fairness  of 
the  American  worker,  that  he  receives  every 
clearcut  plan  for  industrial  representation 
with  far  better  grace  than  the  employer  would 
have  received  such  suggestions. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  most  representative 
plans  are  received  and  put  into  operation  by 
employers  with  the  utmost  reluctance  and  only 
because  of  necessity — which  is  a  cause  for 
gratitude,  inasmuch  as  any  arrangement  arrived 
at  because  of  other  than  economic  necessity  is 
bound  to  fail.  There  are  a  number  of  these 
plans.  Some  of  th'  m  are  heralded  as  panaceas 
and  a  few  of  them  are  not  heralded  at  all.  None 
of  them  are  panaceas.  The  patient  is  not 
instantly  a  new  man  after  taking. 

The  most  interesting  plan  of  general  applica- 
tion with  specific  changes  for  the  case  in  hand 
is  what   is   called   not   very   accurately   "In- 


dustrial Democracy,"  as  very  successfully  pro- 
mulgated by  Mr.  John  Leitch.  Under  this 
plan  the  workmen  are  represented  in  a  body 
called  the  House  of  Representatives,  composed 
exclusively  of  workmen  elected  by  the  various 
departments,  the  elections  being  by  secret 
ballot  and  the  number  of  representatives  vary- 
ing according  to  the  size  of  the  plant.  This 
body  is  organized  essentially  along  the  lines 
of  the  lower  house  in  any  bicameral  system  of 
government.  It  has  committees  on  various 
subjects  connected  with  those  affairs  that  touch 
the  workmen  and  including  committees  to 
receive  complaints  upon  wage  matters  and 
other  spscial  or  standing  committees  to  deal 
with  improvements  in  production.  The  thought 
behind  this  body  is  that  it  will  discuss  the  plant 
conditions  with  a  view  to  making  betterments, 
these  betterments  being  instantly  reflected  in 
the  pocketbook  by  a  wage  dividend  which  is 
based  upon  economies  of  operation.  If  some 
improvement  is  introduced  by  which  a  thou- 
sand dollars  is  cut  out  of  the  month's  produc- 
tion costs,  that  sum  is  divided  in  equal  parts 
between  the  company  and  the  men,  the  share 
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of   the   men    being   given   separately  to   each 
of  them  as  a   percentage   dividend   upon   his 


wages. 


It  is  the  experience  of  practically  all  of  those 
who  have  had  to  do  with  the  enlisting  of  the 
cooperation  of  labor  that,  although  money  will 
not  induce  cooperation,  money  given  as  a  result 
of  cooperation  and  directly  related  to  the  thing 
done  is  a  feature  which  can  not  be  neglected. 

In  addition  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
there  is  a  body  known  as  a  Senate  which  is  com- 
posed ex-ojjicio  of  foremen,  managers,  and  de- 
partment heads.  I  ts  powers  are  coordinate  and 
equal  to  those  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  these  two  bodies  function  together  in  much 
the  same  way  as  do  the  House  and  Senate  in 
our  national  Government,  that  is,  either  may 
initiate  legislation,  but  any  enactment  by  the 
one  must  also  be  introduced  and  passed  by  the 
other.  To  facilitate  legislation,  provision  is 
made  for  the  appointment  of  joint  committees 
to  iron  out  differences  and  for  joint  sittings 
where  necessary. 

When  any  bill  has  been  passed  by  both  bodies 
it  goes  forward  to  what  is  known  as  the  Cabinet, 
which  is  composed  of  the  executive  officers  of 
the  company.  The  Cabinet  has  the  final  power 
of  veto,  and  until  it  has  approved  an  act  it 
does  not  go  into  force.  Another  credit  mark  is 
added  to  the  essentially  common  sense  record 
of  the  American  worker  by  the  fact  that,  in  the 
fifteen  or  twenty  places  in  which  this  scheme 
has  been  put  into  operation,  it  has  never  been 
found  necessary  for  any  Cabinet  to  veto  an  act 
which  had  the  approval  of  both  bodies. 

THE    PRACTICAL    BENEFITS    OF    EFFICIENCY 

THE  success  of  the  plan,  however,  is  not  in 
its  mechanics,  but  in  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Leitch  is  a  man  of  strong  personality  wholly  be- 
lieving in  himself  and  what  he  has  to  offer,  and 
therefore  he  succeeds  in  selling,  that  is,  in  con- 
vincing, both  the  workers  and  the  employer  of 
the  pecuniary  and  moral  benefits  of  being  just 
and  fair. 

He  initiates  the  system  by  a  series  of  talks 
developing  the  elemental  principles  of  justice, 
energy,  economy,  and  efficiency,  all  of  which 
culminate  in  service,  and  he  takes  these  un- 
doubtedly commendable  virtues  out  of  their 
usual  atmosphere  of  abstract  goodness  and 
puts  them  into  the  day's  work.  It  is  in  this 
primary  conjunction,  in  this  prying  open  of 
minds,  so  that  all  hands  profess  themselves 
willing  to  take  a  chance,  that  the  plan  usually 


succeeds  in  getting  a  fair  start— and  it  is  about 
one  half  of  the  battle  to  get  a  start. 

The  Packard  Piano  Company  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  the  looms  of  Sidney  Blumen- 
thal  &  Company  at  Shelton,  Connecticut,  and 
the  pipe  factory  of  William  Demuth  &  Com- 
pany at  Brooklyn  Manor,  New  York,  are  the 
most  conspicuous  examples  of  this  Industrial 
Democracy. 

The  Packard  Piano  Company  has  been 
running  under  the  plan  for  nearly  seven  years 
and  the  most  startling  result  is  that  by  better 
methods  and  better  machinery,  invented  al- 
most wholly  by  the  men,  the  plant  force  has 
been  reduced  from  268  to  168  and  the  former 
production  has  been  nearly  tripled.  In  this 
plant  the  interest  of  the  men  is  so  intense  and 
they  feel  themselves  so  much  a  part  of  the 
business  that  not  long  since  they  resolved  in 
meeting  that  the  president  should  take  a  vaca- 
tion. He  took  a  vacation  and  they  materially 
increased  production  during  his  absence! 

A    BONUS    FOR    PERFECT    PRODUCTION 

THE  reduction  in  men,  it  is  well  to  add,  was 
effected  during  the  dull  period  of  19 14  when 
more  than  100  men  had  to  leave  because  the 
factory  was  on  part  time  arranged  for  by  the 
workers  themselves.  When  business  began 
again  the  remaining  men  found  that  through 
better  methods  they  could  handle  the  work 
without  taking  on  additional  men. 

The  Blumenthal  Company  makes  velvet 
fabrics  which  are  exceedingly  easy  to  spoil  in 
manufacture.  The  company  had  considerable 
difficulty  not  only  with  the  amount  of  produc- 
tion but  also  with  the  kind  of  production,  the 
number  of  seconds  turned  out  being  wholly 
disproportionate.  After  the  men  themselves 
had  obtained  a  voice  in  the  management  of  the 
business  they  evolved  a  quality  bonus  based  on 
perfect  production.  They  investigated  tools 
and  machinery,  made  no  end  of  improvements 
and  not  only  very  largely  increased  production 
but  also  practically  eliminated  the  "seconds" 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  such  a  serious 
factor. 

The  Demuth  Company  holds  almost  the 
same  story,  excepting  that  here  the  whole 
process  of  making  tobacco  pipes  was  examined 
and  improved  to  the  end  that  poor  workman- 
ship, resulting  in  pipes  which  had  to  be  sold  at 
lower  prices,  was  all  but  eliminated. 

When  a  strike  has  a  cause  the  representa- 
tives can  well   handle   it.     In   the  American 
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Multigraph    Company    of    Cleveland    (whose  thorough  or  more  remarkably  successful  task 

representative  plan  has  been  previously  de-  of  wage  adjustment  than  this  one  which  was 

scribed)  the  toolmakers  asked  for  a  heavy  flat  carried  through  by  workers  whose  conception 

increase  in  rates.     A  good  mechanic  is  very  of  wages  is  usually  supposed  to  be  bound  up  in 

scarce  in  these  days.     Industry  conducted  by  the  word  "more." 

unimaginative  mechanical  engineers  with  their  The   Procter  &  Gamble   Company,   whose 

noses  continually  poking  into  blueprints   has  profit-sharing  and  other  plans  were  noticed  in 

evolved  machines  to  take  the  place  of  human  an  earlier  article,  has  had  a  most  remarkable 

skill,    and   now   when   skilled   mechanics   are  industrial  career  and  has  for  a  year  and  a  half 

needed  they  are  very  hard  indeed  to  obtain  been  operating  an  employees'  conference  plan, 

and  so  a  toolmaker  is  apt  to  be  rather  chesty,  with  such  excellent  results  that  no  notable  dis- 

This  particular  group  of  toolmakers  thought  turbance  in  efficiency  has  occurred  since  the 

itself  so  essential  that  it  might  go  in  for  some  Armistice. 

lavish  wage  increases.  The  company  began  to  experiment  with  shop 

committees  in  1917,  and  these  developed  into 

WAGE    ADJUSTMENT    BY    WORKERS  ,     .    •     ,                        A.      t?        1             >   r>      c 

J  what  is  known  as  the  Employees   Conference 

AN  EMPLOYEES'  committee  investigated  Plan.  There  is  a  committee  for  each  of  the 
1  the  wages  in  the  department  and  they  re-  three  main  plants  of  the  company  and  each 
ported  that  a  flat  increase  would  be  gross  ex-  committee  is  in  turn  composed  of  representa- 
travagance,  for  although  a  few  of  the  men  were  tives  elected  by  the  employees,  with  a  represen- 
underpaid,  a  considerable  number  were  grossly  tative  for  each  fifty  employees  and  one  for  at 
overpaid  and  that  those  whose  pay  was  out  of  least  each  department.  Each  committee  has 
all  proportion  to  their  ability  had  been  most  an  Executive  Council  made  up  of  the  officers 
active  in  demanding  the  flat  increase.  The  elected  by  the  committee  and  four  members 
committee  went  over  the  whole  scale  of  wages  appointed  by  the  Chairman.  The  Executive 
in  the  department,  raised  some  men,  and  re-  Committee  is  the  active  working  body.  The 
duced  others.  A  few  of  those  who  were  reduced  committee  at  Ivorydale  may  be  taken  as  an 
stayed  on  and  the  others  left.  Then  this  com-  example  and  especially  its  treatment  of  the 
mittee  went  carefully  through  the  wages  of  the  eight-hour  day.  The  committee  considered 
entire  manufacturing  side,  correcting  as  far  as  the  shorter  work  day  and  the  changes  in  the 
possible  every  inequality,  and  very  success-  wage  scale  and  so  competently  worked  out 
fully  trying  to  coordinate  ability  and  re-  every  detail  that  the  company  put  their  recom- 
muneration.  Having  finished  the  factory  they  mendations  into  effect  without  change.  They 
asked  for  permission  to  look  over  the  office,  have  gone  into  many  other  matters,  such  as  a 
with  the  idea  in  mind  that  everyone  should  get  Health  Service  Department  and  an  Emergency 
what  was  coming  to  him.  Because  office  peo-  Fund  for  the  immediate  assistance  of  employees 
pie  are  comparatively  easy  to  get  and  the  holder  in  distress,  and,  as  seems  always  to  be  the  case 
of  a  white  collar  job  usually  inclined  toward  when  a  committee  is  given  real  responsibility 
meekness,  no  end  of  irregularities  were  turned  and  untrammeled  opportunity,  they  accept 
up  in  the  office.  They  found  a  few  people,  who  and  administer  their  responsibility  in  whole- 
had  persistently  presented  their  claims,  over-  hearted  and  intelligent  fashion, 
paid.  They  found  others,  who  were  afraid  These  are  the  most  prominent  examples  of 
to  talk  about  their  wages,  underpaid,  and  here  industrial  representation — prominent  in  point 
again  the  committee  adjusted  service  and  re-  of  accomplishment  rather  than  in  size,  and 
muneration,  taking  into  account  not  only  the  many  other  plans  have  been  omitted  either 
actual  services  rendered,  but  the  market  because  they  do  not  differ  from  those  already 
value  of  such  services  in  other  parts  of  Cleve-  described,  or  because  the  performances  have 
land,  which  data  they  obtained  by  first-hand  not  been,  for  one  reason  or  another,  wholly 
investigation.     I  have  never  heard  of  a  more  successful. 
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ONE  of  the  outstanding  features 
of  the  post-war  period  is  the 
emergence  of  Labor  as  a  definite 
party  in  world  affairs.  Here- 
tofore (with  the  somewhat  anom- 
alous exception  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church)  the  only  entities  recognized  in  the 
field  of  modern  world  politics  have  been 
nations.  To-day,  alongside  the  graduated  hier- 
archy of  states,  there  stands  a  new  figure — 
Labor.  So  recent  has  been  its  appearance  that 
Labor's  exact  status  in  the  international  field 
has  not  yet  been  defined  either  in  theory  or  in 
practice.  Yet,  ill-defined  though  its  position 
may  be,  it  is  both  claiming  and  wielding  great 
influence  in  world  affairs,  and  it  will  certainly 
play  an  important  part  in  the  shaping  of  the 
new  world  order.  This  new  figure  in  world 
affairs  should  therefore  not  merely  be  studied, 
but  studied  in  a  special  way.  In  so  far  as 
Labor  is  concerned  with  world  politics  it  should 
be  viewed,  not  from  the  economics  angle,  but 
from  the  world-politics  angle.  Put  more  con- 
cretely, my  meaning  is  this:  when  a  specific 
situation  in  the  field  of  world  politics  arises, 
the  various  nations  are  analyzed  as  to  strength, 
leanings,  and  outstanding  personalities,  to- 
gether with  more  general  aspects  such  as  al- 
liance commitments,  attitudes  at  recent  dip- 
lomatic congresses,  and  so  forth.  This  is 
what  I  here  propose  to  do  for  Labor,  treating 
the  various  Labor  bodies  throughout  the  world 
like  nations.  In  this  way  Labor's  present  posi- 
tion in  world  politics  can  be  definitely  visual- 
ized, and  a  rough  balance  sheet  of  alignments 
and  tendencies  can  be  drawn. 

The  chief  difficulty  of  such  treatment  arises 
from  the  fact  that  Labor's  evolution  has  been 
two-fold.  It  has  been  advancing  simultane- 
ously along  economic  and  political  lines.  The 
former — the  movement  of  the  organized  work- 
ers, concerned  itself  with  the  organization 
of  producers  and  concentrated  upon  such 
matters  as  wages,  hours,  and  factory  conditions. 


This  is  Trades-Unionism.  The  second,  or 
political,  line  of  Labor  evolution  concerned 
itself  with  the  organization  of  voters  and  func- 
tioned like  any  political  organization.  The 
expressions  of  this  second  development  are 
the  various  Socialist  and  Labor  parties.  This 
two-fold  nature  of  Labor  must  always  be  kept 
in  mind,  because  the  two  lines,  while  parallel  in 
a  general  sense,  rarely  fuse  and  often  keep  jeal- 
ously apart.  Thus,  in  practically  every  country 
there  are  both  trades-unions  and  Socialist- 
Labor  parties,  with  wide  variations  of  recip- 
rocal attitude  and  relative  importance.  In 
England,  for  example,  the  trades-union  has 
overshadowed  the  party;  throughout  conti- 
nental Europe  the  party  has  usually  over- 
shadowed the  union;  while  in  the  United  States 
the  two  have  been  definitely  hostile  to  each 
other.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War 
in  1 9 14  the  dualism  of  the  Labor  movement 
showed  clearly  in  its  international  aspect. 
Both  the  unions  and  the  political  parties 
throughout  the  world  had  established  central 
organizations,  the  union  body  being  the  In- 
ternational Federation  of  Trades-Unions,  with 
offices  at  Berlin,  Germany,  while  the  political 
body  was  the  Socialist  Internationale,  which 
had  its  headquarters  at  Brussels,  Belgium. 
The  two  organizations  were  entirely  distinct 
in  every  way. 

Reviewing  briefly  the  19 14  Labor  situa- 
tion by  specific  countries,  the  chief  antithesis 
lies,  as  I  have  already  stated,  between  the 
Anglo-Saxon  nations  and  the  peoples  of  con- 
tinental Europe.  In  Anglo-Saxondom  the 
trades-union  everywhere  overshadowed  the 
party.  In  Great  Britain  there  were  two 
trades-union  national  bodies:  the  Trades- 
Union  Congress,  with  some  2,300,000  members, 
and  the  General  Federation  of  Trades-Unions 
with  800,000  members.  The  parties  were  also 
two  in  number:  the  Labor  Party,  with  a 
registered  membership  of  1,600,000,  of  whom 
about  1,500,000  were  also  members  of  trades- 
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unions;  and  the  Independent  Labor  Party, 
a  much  more  radical  organization,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  35,000.  In  19 1 4  the  Labor  Party 
had  39  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  the  United  States  the  trades-union 
situation  was  much  the  same  as  in  England. 
The  great  trades-union  organization  was  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  with  some 
2,000,000  members,  which,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  had  dom- 
inated the  field  of  organized  labor  for  more  than 
a  generation.  In  the  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  war,  to  be  sure,  a  very  radical  rival 
organization,  the  notorious  "I.  W.  W."  or 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  had  sprung 
up,  but  in  1914  this  rival  movement,  though 
noisy,  showed  no  signs  of  sapping  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  The  I.  W.  W.  mem- 
bership was  only  about  60,000.  The  chief 
difference  between  America  and  England  was 
the  absence  in  America  of  a  genuine  "Labor" 
party.  The  consistent  policy  of  the  American 
Federation  had  been  to  concentrate  upon  its 
special  industrial  problems  (wages,  hours, 
factory  conditions,  etc.),  and,  in  Mr.  Gompers's 
well-known  phrase,  to  "keep  Labor  out  of 
politics."  Thus  the  American  Federation  al- 
ways frowned  down  any  attempt  to  form  a 
Labor  party  in  the  United  States,  whereas 
in  England  the  trades-union  bodies  were  in 
the  closest  collaboration  with  the  British  Labor 
Party,  most  of  whose  members  were  union  men. 
In  the  United  States  the  two  political  parties 
of  a  "Labor"  complexion  (the  Socialist  and 
Socialist-Labor  parties)  were  not  only  unaffili- 
ated with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  but  were  on  bad  terms 
with  it,  and  their  members  were  largely  "intel- 
lectuals "or  unorganized  foreign-born  workmen. 

In  the  self-governing  dominions  of  the  British 
Empire,  Canada  followed  the  example  of  the 
United  States,  whereas  in  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  South  Africa,  Labor  had  gone 
into  politics,  and  in  Australia  had  actually 
come  to  dominate  the  parliamentary  situation. 

A    DIFFERENT    SITUATION    ON    THE    CONTINENT 

TURNING  now  to  continental  Europe 
we  find  a  very  different  condition  of 
things.  Here  the  political  had  dominated  the 
economic  phase  of  the  Labor  movement  from 
the  start,  and  the  party  generally  over- 
shadowed the  union,  the  parties  bearing  the 
"Socialist"  label.  In  France  the  Socialist 
Party  polled  1,500,000  votes  at  the  1914 
elections  and  got   100  seats  in  the  Chamber 


of  Deputies,  while  the  chief  trades-union 
body,  the  "C.  G.  T."  (Confederation  Generate 
du  Travail)  had  only  about  600,000  members. 
The  relations  between  the  two  bodies  were  not 
cordial,  the  C.  G.  T.  having  become  disil- 
lusioned with  the  efficacy  of  parliamentary 
action  to  advance  Labor  interests.  Italy, 
Belgium,  and  Spain  had  followed  France  in 
their  general  labor  development.  Belgian  Labor 
was  best  organized  and  most  self-conscious; 
Italian  and  Spanish  Labor  was  more  backward 
and  more  inclined  to  revolutionary  violence. 
In  Russia  the  Labor  movement,  repressed  by 
the  Czarist  regime,  was  an  outlawed  and  neces- 
sarily revolutionary  affair,  following  an  ec- 
centric orbit  of  its  own.  Germany  stands  as 
an  interesting  exception  to  the  rule.  In 
Germany  alone  of  any  country  in  the  world 
the  economic  and  political  phases  of  the  Labor 
movement  developed  symmetrically  and  sym- 
pathetically, with  the  maximum  of  mutual 
support.  The  astute  leaders  who  guided  the 
German  Labor  movement  saw  from  the  start 
that  division  of  function  for  larger  ultimate 
goals  was  the  ideal,  and  did  not  permit  them- 
selves to  stress  either  half  at  the  expense  of 
the  whole.  Accordingly  the  unions  neither 
attempted  to  dominate  the  party,  nor  the 
party,  the  unions.  The  result  was  that  in 
19 14  Germany  had  at  once  the  strongest 
trades-unions  and  the  strongest  Socialist 
Party  in  the  world.  The  great  German  trades- 
union  body  is  the  Federation  of  Free  (i.e., 
Social  Democratic)  Unions  [Gewerkscbqften), 
which  in  19 14  had  a  membership  of  about 
2,500,000.  Besides  this  main  body  there  were 
two  independent  and  to  some  extent  antagon- 
istic organizations;  the  Christian  unions 
(mostly  Roman  Catholics),  and  the  Hirsch- 
Dunker  or  Liberal  unions.  Neither  of  these, 
however,  compared  in  either  numerical  strength 
or  influence  with  the  Free  unions,  the  Christian 
unions  having  a  membership  of  some  350,000, 
while  the  Liberal  unions  numbered  only  a  trifle 
more  than  100,000.  The  political  expression 
of  German  Labor  was  the  Social-Democratic 
Party.  In  19 14  this  party  drew  its  strength, 
not  merely  from  organized  Labor  but  from 
many  "intellectual"  and  middle-class  sources, 
disgusted  with  the  Kaiseristic  regime.  This 
came  out  clearly  in  its  extraordinary  voting 
strength.  In  the  elections  of  191 2  the  Social- 
Democrats  polled  no  less  than  4,250,000 
votes,  more  than  one  fourth  the  total  number  of 
votes  cast  by  all  parties,  while  the  no  seats 
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which  the  party  obtained  in  the  Reichstag 
would  have  been  much  increased  but  for  the 
antiquated  parliamentary  districting  which  kept 
the  party  from  its  just  parliamentary  represen- 
tation. As  for  Austria,  Holland,  Switzerland, 
and  the  Scandinavian  countries,  their  Labor 
developments  generally  followed  the  German 
lead  about  as  the  Latin  nations  did  the  lead 
of  France,  and  require  no  special  mention  in 
this  connection. 

LABOR    AND   THE    WAR 

THE  European  War  dealt  a  shattering 
blow  to  the  international  solidarity  of 
Labor.  Both  the  International  Federation 
of  Trades-Unions  and  the  Socialist  Internation- 
ale broke  up.  Nowhere  did  the  masses  of 
Labor  fail  to  respond  to  the  summons  of  pa- 
triotism. After  the  first  numbing  shock  had 
passed  away,  however,  Labor  leaders  every- 
where began  formulating  their  conceptions 
of  such  matters  as  peace  terms,  post-war 
industrial  changes,  and  the  reintegration  of 
Labor's  shattered  world  solidarity.  Numerous 
national  Labor  conferences  were  held  in  the 
various  belligerent  countries,  particularly  in 
England,  and  later  on  the  Labor,  groups  of 
the  western  European  nations  met  in  "  Inter- 
Allied"  conferences  for  the  formulation  of 
common  aims  and  policies.  In  fact,  some  of 
the  neutral  Labor  groups  tried  to  revive  the 
international  associations  during  the  war, 
and  both  trades-union  and  Socialist  interna- 
tional conferences  were  called  in  Switzerland 
and  in  Sweden,  but  the  attempts  failed,  the 
Allied  and  Central  Powers  Labor  groups  being 
unwilling  to  sit  together.  Meanwhile  the 
Russian  Revolution  and  the  triumph  of  the 
Bolsheviki  at  the  close  of  the  year  1*517  pro- 
duced a  new  complication.  I  have  said  that 
the  masses  of  Labor  proved  everywhere  pa- 
triotic in  1914.  At  the  same  time  there  were  in 
most  countries  minorities  which  placed  class- 
consciousness  above  country,  denounced  the 
war  as  a  bourgeois  trap,  and  demanded  the 
continued  solidarity  of  Labor  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  class  war  and  the  triumph  of  the 
proletariat  throughout  the  world.  These  re- 
volutionary elements  held  "international" 
conferences  in  Switzerland  during  19 16  and 
191 7,  and  when  the  Bolshevist  triumph  gave 
them  a  solid  base  of  operations  in  Russia 
they  transferred  their  centre  to  Moscow. 

The  close  of  the  European  War  in  Novem- 
ber,    19 1 8,     brought    the     question     of     an 


international  Labor  conference  once  more 
within  the  bounds  of  practical  politics.  In 
fact,  to  most  European  Labor  leaders,  it  began 
to  look  more  and  more  like  a  matter  of  urgent 
necessity.  To  begin  with,  the  diplomatic 
world  was  about  to  convene  in  the  Versailles 
Peace  Conference.  At  Versailles  Labor  was 
not  directly  represented.  It  therefore  seemed 
to  Labor  men  supremely  desirable  that  the 
Labor  world  should  meet  concurrently  with 
the  Versailles  gathering,  in  order  to  formulate 
its  demands  and  to  influence  the  Versailles 
Conference  to  incorporate  Labor  clauses  in 
the  peace  settlement.  The  second  main  reason 
for  a  speedy  Labor  gathering  was  the  growing 
Bolshevist  propaganda  for  a  "Red"  Interna- 
tionale. Those  international  trades-union  and 
Labor  party  organizations  which  I  have  de- 
scribed as  existing  in  19 14  had  been  known 
to  Labor  circles  as  the  Second  Internationale. 
Non-Bolshevist  Labor  men  wanted  this  second 
Internationale  restored.  But  the  Bolsheviki 
declaring  the  Second  Internationale  dead  be- 
yond recall,  were  working  for  a  "Third  Interna- 
tionale," based  on  Communist  principles  and 
devoted  to  the  class  war  and  the  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat.  For  these  two  reasons  an 
International  Socialist  and  Labor  Conference 
was  convened  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  early 
in  February,  1919,  at  which  delegates  from 
twenty-one  nations,  including  most  of  the 
European  belligerents,  both  Allies  and  Central 
Powers,  sat  together.  True,  there  were  several 
notable  abstentions.  The  Belgians  refused 
to  sit  with  the  Germans,  and  Mr.  Gompers  kept 
away  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  declar- 
ing that  the  Conference  was  a  German  trap. 
But  the  main  British  and  French  Labor  bodies 
sent  delegates,  and  the  presence  of  British, 
French,  German,  and  Austrian  delegations, 
sitting  together  with  delegates  from  all  the 
European  neutral  countries,  sufficed  to  give 
the  Conference  a  genuinely  international  char- 
acter. The  Berne  Conference  made  no  at- 
tempt formally  to  revive  the  Second  Interna- 
tionale, but  paved  the  way  for  such  action  and 
furthermore  drew  up  an  elaborate  formulation 
of  Labor  demands  for  incorporation  in  the 
Versailles  peace  settlement. 

One  of  the  most  significant  things  about 
the  Berne  Conference  was  the  strength 
displayed  by  the  Bolshevist  opposition.  When 
the  Conference  was  first  announced  the  "  Red" 
centre  at  Moscow  published  a  manifesto  con- 
demning the  Conference  in  advance  as  illegal 
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and  futile.  This  manifesto  declared  that  the 
Second  Internationale  died  in  August,  19 14, 
"  when  representatives  of  nearly  all  the  Social- 
ist parties  went  over  to  the  ranks  of  the  imper- 
ialist governments,"  and  the  "Imperialist 
Socialists"  were  now  trying  to  form  a  "Yellow 
Internationale."  And  "to  counterbalance  the 
traitors'  and  counter-revolutionaries'  Interna- 
tionale, which  is  being  formed  with  the  open  in- 
tention of  creating  these  associations  against  the 
world  proletarian  revolution,  Communists  of  all 
countries  must  rapidly  close  their  ranks  around 
the  Third  Revolutionary  Internationale,  which 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  declared  social 
imperialists,  nor  with  the  pseudo-revolutionary 
Socialists."  The  manifesto  concluded:  "For 
the  conquest  of  power  for  the  proletariat, 
let  us  fight  an  implacable  fight  against  those 
who  deceive  us;  against  the  pseudo-Socialist 
traitors."  This  manifesto,  issued  in  late 
December,  19 18,  was  followed  by  an  invitation 
of  the  Bolshevist  Government  to  revolutionary 
Labor  throughov .':  the  world  to  attend  a  con- 
ference in  Moscow  slated  to  begin  on  the  same 
day  as  the  Labor  Conference  at  Berne.  The 
results  of  these  Bolshevist  efforts  were  far 
from  reassuring.  The  radical  wing  of  the  Swiss 
Socialist  Party,  denouncing  the  Berne  Con- 
ference as  a  meeting  of  "Social-Patriots," 
announced  their  adhesion  to  the  Third  Interna- 
tionale. Again,  when  the  Italian  Socialist 
delegation  arrived  at  Berne,  they  refused  to 
take  part  in  the  proceedings,  declaring  that 
they  had  been  deceived  into  thinking  it  was  to 
be  inspired  by  Communist  principles,  but  that, 
having  found  it  instead  to  be  a  mere  Social- 
Patriotic  meeting,  they  could  remain  merely 
as  spectators.  Lastly,  Bolshevist  views  were 
pressed  by  not  a  few  of  the  actual  delegates, 
notably  by  the  Frenchman  Loriot.  The  fact 
that  the  Berne  Conference  adjourned  without 
formally  establishing  the  Second  Internationale 
gave  the  Bolsheviki  a  certain  tactical  advant- 
age, for  the  Moscow  Conference  promptly 
decreed  the  Third  Internationale  on  March  2, 
1919,  and  summoned  Labor  throughout  the 
world  to  bear  prompt  allegiance.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Swiss  and  Italian  Socialist  parties, 
the  German  Spartacides,  the  Hungarian  Com- 
munists, and  later  the  Norwegian  Socialists 
acceded  to  the  Red  Internationale,  Bolshevist 
Russia,  of  course,  continuing  to  be  the  corner- 
stone of  the  Communist  structure. 

On   May  7,  1919,  the  Versailles  Conference 
handed  to  the  German  delegates  the  momen- 


tous document  which  included  not  only  the 
specific  terms  of  peace  but  also  the  Covenant 
of  the  projected  League  of  Nations.  This 
Covenant  contained  definite  clauses  regarding 
Labor — a  remarkable  innovation,  which  well 
merits  textual  reproduction.  As  stated  in 
the  official  summary,  Section  XIII,  entitled 
"International  Labor  Organization,"  it  reads 
as  follows : 


Members  of  the  League  of  Nations  agree  to  estab- 
lish a  permanent  organization  to  promote  interna- 
tional adjustment  of  labor  conditions,  to  consist  of 
an  annual  international  labor  conference  and  an  in- 
ternational labor  office. 

The  former  is  composed  of  four  representatives 
of  each  state,  two  from  the  government  and  one 
each  from  the  employers  and  the  employed;  each 
of  them  may  vote  individually.  It  will  be  a  deliber- 
ative, legislative  body,  its  measures  taking  the  form 
of  draft  conventions  or  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tion, which  if  passed  by  two  thirds  vote,  must  be 
submitted  to  the  law-making  authority  in  every  state 
participating.  Each  government  may  either  enact 
the  terms  into  law,  approve  the  principle,  but  modify 
them  to  local  needs,  leave  the  actual  legislation  in 
case  of  a  federal  state  to  local  legislatures,  or  reject 
the  convention  altogether  without  further  obliga- 
tion. The  international  labor  office  is  established 
at  the  seat  of  the  League  of  Nations  as  part  of  its 
organization.  It  is  to  collect  and  distribute  informa- 
tion on  labor  throughout  the  world  and  prepare 
agenda  for  the  conference.  It  will  publish  a  periodi- 
cal in  French  and  English,  and  possibly  other  lan- 
guages. Each  state  agrees  to  make  to  it  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  conference  an  annual  report  of  measures 
taken  to  execute  accepted  conventions.  The 
governing  body  consists  of  twenty-four  members, 
twelve  representing  the  governments,  six  the  employ- 
ers, and  six  the  employees,  to  serve  for  three  years. 
On  complaint  that  any  government  has  failed  to 
carry  ouUa  convention  to  which  it  is  a  party,  the 
governing  body  may  make  inquiries  directly  to  that 
government,  and,  in  case  the  reply  is  unsatisfactory, 
may  publish  the  complaint  with  comment.  A  com- 
plaint by  one  government  against  another  may  be 
referred  by  the  governing  body  to  a  commission  of 
inquiry  nominated  by  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
League.  If  the  commission  report  fails  to  bring 
satisfactory  action,  the  matter  may  be  taken  to  a 
permanent  court  of  international  justice  for  final 
decision.  The  chief  reliance  for  securing  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  will  be  publicity,  with  a  possibility 
of  economic  action  in  the  background. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  conference  will  take  place 
in  October,  1 9 1 9,  at  Washington,  to  discuss  the  8-hour 
day,  or  48-hour  week;  prevention  of  unemploy- 
ment; extension  and  application  of  the  international 
conventions  adopted  at  Berne  in  1906  prohibiting 
night  work  for  women  and  the  useof  white  phosphorus 
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in  the  manufacture  of  matches;  and  employment 
of  women  and  children  at  night  or  in  unhealthy 
work,  of  women  before  and  after  childbirth,  including 
maternity  benefit,  and  of  children  as  regards  min- 
imum age. 

Nine  principles  of  labor  conditions  are  to  be 
recognized,  on  the  ground  that  the  well-being, 
physical  and  moral,  of  the  industrial  wage  earners 
is  of  supreme  international  importance.  With 
exceptions  necessitated  by  differences  of  climate, 
habits,  and  economic  development,  they  include: 
the  guiding  principle  that  labor  should  not  be  re- 
garded merely  as  a  commodity  or  articleof  commerce; 
right  of  association  of  employers  and  employees;  a 
wage  adequate  to  maintain  a  reasonable  standard 
of  life;  the  8-hour  day  or  48-hour  week;  a  weekly 
rest  of  at  least  twenty-four  hours,  which  should 
include  Sunday  wherever  practicable;  abolition 
of  child  labor  and  assurance  of  the  continuation  of 
the  education  and  proper  physical  development 
of  children ;  equal  pay  for  equal  work  as  between  men 
and  women;  equitable  treatment  of  all  workers, 
including  foreigners;  and  a  system  of  inspection  in 
which  women  should  take  part. 

Such  are  the  labor  clauses  of  the  Peace 
Treaty,  hailed  by  many  as  the  "  International 
Magna  Charta  of  Labor,"  and  certainly  con- 
stituting an  unprecedented  innovation  in  an 
international  diplomatic  instrument. 

THE  CONFERENCE  OF  AMSTERDAM 

TO  FORMULATE  Labor's  reaction  to 
these  and  the  other  clauses  of  the  Peace 
Treaty,  as  well  as  to  concert  measures  for 
general  Labor  activities  and  against  the  rival 
propaganda  of  the  Moscow  Internationale, 
a  new  Labor  conference  assembled  at  Amster- 
dam, Holland,  toward  the  end  of  July,  1919. 
Its  debates  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  Labor 
clauses  in  the  Versailles  Treaty  did  not  fully 
meet  the  desires  of  organized  Labor,  and  violent 
criticisms  were  levelled  at  the  Treaty's  territor- 
ial and  economic  provisions  as  tending  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  new  wars  and  thus  prevent  that 
fraternal  cooperation  of  peoples  which  Labor 
asserted  to  be  the  necessary  moral  foundation 
of  the  new  world  order.  The  Amsterdam 
Conference  was  much  better  attended  than  had 
been  its  predecessor  at  Berne.     Both  Belgian 


and  American  delegates  were  present,  and 
delegates  from  Latin  America  and  Australia 
also  participated  in  the  proceedings.  The 
Conference  thus  took  on  a  more  truly  interna- 
tional character  than  that  of  Berne.  The 
German  delegates  strongly  protested  against 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia  being  excluded 
from  the  coming  Washington  convention, 
when  all  the  South  American  republics  would 
be  represented,  "in  addition  to  Liberia,  and 
Japan,  with  its  14-hour  working  day  for  chil- 
dren." This  protest  evoked  sympathy  among 
the  delegates  of  several  neutrals,  and  was  ap- 
parently partially  endorsed  by  the  French 
delegate,  M.  Jouhaux,  who  said  he  thought  the 
Washington  conference  programme  contained 
the  basis  for  a  real  league  of  peoples,  but  if  the 
Labor  charter  of  the  Peace  Treaty  were  not 
ratified  by  representatives  of  the  labor  of  all 
nations  it  would  be  impossible  for  those  who 
signed  it  to  carry  it  out.  There  was  consider- 
able talk  of  refusing  to  participate  in  the  Wash- 
ington convention  if  representation  were  not 
made  general.  The  Conference  adjourned 
without  taking  definite  action  on  this  point, 
leaving  that  and  other  matters  to  a  subsequent 
conference  to  be  held  in  the  near  future.  The 
chief  aims  of  the  Amsterdam  Conference  seem 
to  have  been  a  general  discussion  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  and  the  convening  of  a  meeting  more 
truly  international  in  character  than  that  of 
Berne.  It  was  tacitly  transitional  in  its  nature 
and  did  not  aspire  to  large  constructive  achieve- 
ments. 

"Transition"  is  precisely  the  word  to  apply 
to  the  present  status  of  international  Labor; 
as,  indeed,  to  very  much  else  in  the  world. 
The  really  significant  thing  is  the  duel  going 
on  inside  Labor's  ranks  between  the  adherents 
of  the  Second  and  Third  Internationales;  be- 
tween those  who  demand  a  larger  yet  not 
exclusive  place  in  the  world  order,  and  those 
who  propose  by  violence  and  class-warfare 
to  seize  all.  That,  of  course,  is  the  duel  which 
is  being  fought  out  within  the  bounds  of  every 
nation.  The  Internationale  is  thus  the  accurate 
reflection  of  the  national  politics  of  the  con- 
temporary Labor  world. 
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The  Price  We  Paid  for  Being  Unprepared.     Further 
Evidence  in  a  Startling  Case  for  Universal  Training 

By  HENRY  WYSHAM  LANIER 

II 

"An  army  is  not  made  in  a  few  weeks — long  training  and  tradition  are  required.  Proof  of 
this  is  provided  by  the  example  of  the  English  and  American  troops.  They  too  have  had  to 
pay   terribly   heavily  for   their   intrepidity." — General  Ludendorff. 


TESTIMONY  of  expert  eye-witnesses 
showed  last  month  that  we  sent 
thousands  of  our  men  to  their  death 
unnecessarily  in  the  European  War 
by  refusing,  in  the  face  of  experience 
and  evidence,  to  give  them  reasonable  prepara- 
tion beforehand. 

Apparently,  many  people  thoughtlessly  take 
any  such  statement  as  "muckraking,"  as  a 
reflection  upon  our  conduct  of  the  war  after 
we  got  into  it. 

Now  nothing  could  be  farther  from  my  pur- 
pose than  to  discuss  our  management  of  the 
war  in  the  spirit  of  those  hound-nosed  critics 
who  give  tongue  only  when  they  scent  a  mis- 
take. 

We  made  mistakes,  of  course. 

But  read  Upton's  "Military  Policy  of  the 
United  States"  (Uncle  Sam  has  offered  it  to 
you  without  charge  for  fifteen  years).  It  will 
make  you  squirm  mentally,  and  denounce  the 
writers  of  our  distorted  school  and  college 
histories:  but  a  dose  of  bitter  truth  will  do 
us  all  good  just  now.  Read  the  bald  record, 
by  our  most  brilliant  military  expert,  of  every 
war  these  United  States  ever  fought  on  land — 
and  we've  had  one  year  of  war  to  each  four  of 
peace  since  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Compare  the  conduct  of  all  these  previous 
wars  with  this  one.     Then  fire  at  will. 

Every  real  American  (not  to  mention  every 
informed  Englishman,  Frenchman,  Belgian, 
Italian,  and — suppose  we  add — German)  rec- 
ognizes that  when  we  awoke,  well  past  the 
eleventh  hour,  to  the  stupendous  emergency 
and  opportunity  that  confronted  the  United 
States,  we  faced  conditions  indeed,  and  not 
theories. 

For   384  days   after  we  did   declare  war, 


England  and  France  were  holding  the  Wolf  by 
the  ears  while  we  were  preparing  our  men  to 
take  a  real  part  in  the  struggle — for  it  was 
April  25,  1 91 8,  when  our  first  regular  division 
appeared  on  an  active  sector  of  the  Picardy 
front.  It  was  more  than  seventeen  months 
before  we  were  ready  even  to  pinch  off  the  St. 
Mihiel  salient. 

And  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves:  not  only 
could  this  wasted  time  during  a  crucial  period 
(when  the  war  was  much  more  nearly  lost  than 
most  Americans  yet  realize)  have  been  re- 
duced at  least  a  year;  not  only  was  the  appal- 
ingly  narrow  margin  by  which  we  came 
through  strictly  chargeable  against  the  Amer- 
ican people — but  that  we  did  what  we  did  was 
nothing  short  of  a  miracle.  That  is  a  calm 
and  accurate  statement. 

And  when  the  only  meeting  of  actual  con- 
ditions demands  a  miracle,  sensible  men  do  not 
cavil  at  the  employment  of  the  extreme  of 
human  means.  What  was  done  was  to  con- 
found all  the  experts  by  performing  one  im- 
possibility after  another  (Naturally  failing 
in  some,  especially  since  the  war  was  won 
before  the  major  part  of  our  effort  got  trans- 
lated into  action  on  the  Western  Front). 

The  whole  nation  did  it.  And  the  whole 
nation  knows  it  was  done. 

That's  the  impressive  fact  which  dwarfs 
the  remembrance  of  our  errors — except  where 
there  are  "No  Thoroughfare"  signs  on  the 
road  ahead. 

Especially  when  one  contemplates  the  acts 
(or  inaction)  of  the  nation  before  April,  19 17, 
do  these  shortcomings  stand  out  against  a 
desert  plain  of  flatness  instead  of  a  Sierra  of 
accomplishment. 

Surely  it  is  a  time  when  forward-looking 
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men  who  believe  in  America  should  face  the 
facts;  should  see  that  the  history  of  yesterdav 
("  Henryfords"  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing!) is  the  only  flare  to  lighten  the  unrevealed 
to-morrow;  should  frown  upon  our  cheap 
traditional,  spread-eagle  buncombe — an  ex- 
pression of  crass  egotism  which  makes  an  in- 
formed man's  belly  crawl,  if  he  really  has  a 
pride  in  his  country;  and  should  determine  to 
make  our  dearly  bought  experience  of  the  last 
two  years  an  investment  instead  of  a  ghastly 
waste. 

As  stated  in  the  beginning,  the  overwhelming 
opinion  of  the  men  most  competent  to  judge 
figures  our  losses  due  to  necessarily  inadequate 
training  at  half  the  total.  The  final  tabulation 
of  "killed  in  action"  and  "died  of  wounds" 
foots  up  to  almost  exactly  fifty  thousand;  the 
five  thousand  figure  is  but  a  third  of  the  lowest 
estimate  by  these  technical  authorities.  This, 
too,  in  spite  of  the  official  record  that  our 
men  averaged  six  months'  training  in  the 
United  States  and  three  months'  in  France — 
though  the  emergency  in  a  number  of  cases 
sent  to  the  fighting  front  replacement  troops 
who  had  had  only  a  few  weeks. 

Not  that  this  was  something  new  in  our 
history,  either.  The  statistics  are  fragmen- 
tary; but  in  the  six  major  wars  we  have  had 
before  this — counting  in  among  Indian  cam- 
paigns only  that  unhappy  seven  years  when  we, 
a  nation  of  seventeen  millions,  fought  against 
1,200  Indian  warriors  in  the  Florida  swamps, 
and  did  not  then  accomplish  our  avowed  object 
— during  these  twenty-six  years  of  warfare,  we 
had  had  killed  in  land  battles  something  like  a 
quarter  of  a  million  men. 

Probably  100,000  of  these  men  were  killed 
needlessly. 

(I  omit  the  losses  from  disease,  though  the 
same  human  waste  would  largely  apply  there, 
because  we  have  really  done  something  on 
that  side:  this  war  was  our  first  in  which 
disease  deaths  were  less  than  those  from  battle; 
they  were  only  about  a  third  as  great  up  to  the 
Armistice — whereas  in  the  Spanish  War  they 
were  more  than  five  times  as  large,  in  the  Civil 
War  double,  in  the  Mexican  War  seven  times.) 

Let  us  say  nothing  just  now  of  the  billions 
of  dollars  tossed  away — though  few  substantial 
citizens  now  struggling  with  income  and  other 
war  taxes  would  fail  to  respond  to  that  argu- 
ment; nothing  of  the  national  disgrace  of  our 
record  on  land  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  most 
other  land  wars.     I  rest  my  case  for  the  neces- 


sity of  training  our  citizens  on  those  hundred 
thousand  of  our  own  men  sacrificed  to — every 
student  sorrowfully  admits — a  nation's  prej- 
udice, vanity,  and  inertia.  The  bloody  offer- 
ings to  grim  I  luitzilopochtli  upon  the  Aztec 
teocalli,  at  which  we  shudder,  were  surely  more 
capable  of  justification. 

Has  not  enough  innocent  blood  flowed  to 
satiate  this  particular  deity? 

PHYSICAL  ASSETS 

WE  NO  longer  need  base  our  action  on 
theory,  though  it's  hard  to  evade  the 
theory  that  a  citizen  of  a  democracy  owes  it 
to  his  country  to  be  fit  to  fight  for  her  when  the 
call  comes.  We  have  just  conducted  the  most 
colossal  demonstration  in  history,  so  vast  that 
we  seem  to  be  in  danger  of  losing  sight  of  its 
meanings. 

On  the  one  hand  our  experience  shows  that 
we  sent  the  equivalent  of  from  one  to  six 
regiments  of  our  own  to  death  needlesslv. 

On  the  other  it  demonstrated  that  the  men 
who  went  through  our  army  camps  came  out 
so  much  better  citizens,  in  body,  mind,  and 
morale,  that  the  training  would  be  well  worth 
while  for  that  end  alone. 

A  witness  before  a  Senate  committee,  nearly 
three  years  ago,  exclaimed: 

"The  question  is  not,  what  will  it  cost  to 
provide  universal  training?  but  rather,  what 
will  it  cost  not  to  provide  it?" 

The  reason  for  existence  of  these  articles 
is  to  answer  the  questions: 

"What  did  it  cost  not  to  provide  universal 
training?"  and 

"What  did  our  men  get  from  the  training 
they  received — outside  of  the  ability  to  give 
a  new  significance  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes?" 

"What  does  our  calm  judgment  recommend 
as  the  rational  course  of  action  now?" 

And  let  me  reiterate:  this  is  your  responsi- 
bility. 

Senator  Wadsworth  and  Mr.  Kahn,  chairmen 
of  the  committees  on  coming  military  legisla- 
tion in  the  Senate  and  House,  say  their  effort 
right  now  is  to  discover  what  the  best  thought 
of  the  nation  considers  it  wise  to  do — as  to  uni- 
versal defence  training  and  many  other  things. 

They  have  been  holding  public  hearings  at 
great  length,  on  the  two  bills  introduced  in 
August.  They  declare:  "Whatever  we  do,  it 
will  operate  and  stand  only  if  the  intelligent 
mass  of  the  American  people  approves." 

So,  when  you  have  read  this  plain  statement, 
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from  men  who  know,  you  will  only  have  ar- 
rived at  the  important  point,  which  is: 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

It  was  in  a  spirit  of  contemptuous  defiance 
of  public  opinion  that  a  member  of  the  Tweed 
Ring  put  that  classic  question. 

It  is  with  the  deepest  seriousness,  and  the 
most  profound  confidence  in  the  essential 
Tightness  of  the  American  mind  and  heart, 
when  we  really  get  to  the  root  of  a  matter, 
that  it  is  propounded  here. 

I  find  most  civilian  minds  work  on  the  gen- 
eral statement  of  this  price  we  paid,  as  my  own 
did:  they  simply  cannot  believe  it. 

Of  course,  even  if  it  was  10  per  cent, 
(instead  of  the  50  estimated)  that  means  we 
wantonly  sacrificed  five  thousand  of  the  best 
of  our  youth.  The  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  men  in  command  in  France,  whom  I 
have  asked,  confirm  the  largest  figure. 

Were  it  not  for  the  realization  that  five  gen- 
erations of  Americans  have  ignored  this  fact, 
which  clamors  from  our  record  in  six  bloody 


I  should  interpolate  that  the  speaker's  aide 
was  much  concerned  at  the  citing  of  this  dis- 
tressing case.  His  point  was  that  the  unfor- 
tunate officer  was  really  not  to  blam£  at  all: 
his  own  judgment  as  to  conditions  was  over- 
ruled by  his  superior  infantry  officer.  But 
surely  this  is  markedly  a  case  in  point:  more 
training  in  combined  manoeuvres  would  have 
made  the  airman  insist  upon  his  technical 
knowledge  that  the  reconnaissance  was  unsafe; 
would  have  educated  his  superior  as  well. 

Another  airman  confirmed  this  very  point. 
He  was  a  captain  in  the  A.  E.  F.,  a  vigorous 
personality,  profoundly  interested  in  the  tech- 
nique of  his  chosen  branch  of  the  service,  though 
now  returned  to  civil  life. 

He  told  how  on  one  occasion  his  commanding 
brigadier-general  of  infantry  (just  advanced, 
and  feeling  his  responsibilities  deeply,  since 
a  German  counter-attack  seemed  imminent) 
ordered  him  to  send  out  a  squadron  of  planes 
for  a  photographic  reconnaissance. 

The  weather  was  impossible  for  such  work. 


wars,  I  should  really  feel  that  I  could  rest,  as  the      Discipline  and  professional  knowledge  strove 
lawyers  say,  with  the  lieutenant-general  who     mightily  within  the  captain. 


answered  the  French  protests  against  his  men's 
reckless  waste  01  life  by  saying  we  had  come 
"in  a  spirit  of  sacrifice — to  make  up  for  our 
lack  of  training  by  our  readiness  to  die." 

Remembering  this  habit  of  143  years,  how- 
ever, let  us  ask  some  more  men  who  actually 
commanded  our  troops  at  the  front  to  give 


"But  General,"  he  finally  broke  out— "it's 
raining." 

"Captain,"  answered  his  superior  severely, 
"when  I  order  a  commander  of  infantry  to 
cross  a  stream,  I  don't  expect  him  to  tell  me 
his  men  can't  swim." 

So  out  they  went. 

"  He  was  a  brigadier — and  I  didn't  have  sand 


evidence.     There  are  plenty  who  beheld  the 

crime,  Heaven  knows!    And  they'll  talk  freely     or  experience  enough  to  stand  up  to  him. 


enough,  if  they  see  you're  in  earnest,  and  feel 
that  you  understand  the  primary  facts. 

Here  is  an  airman,  who  had  seen  every 
branch  of  service,  and  was  described  as  "the 
first  American  officer  to  participate  actively 
in  the  war  and  the  first  to  receive  the  Croix  de 
Guerre."     He  now  wore  a  star  on  his  shoulder. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "there  were  plenty  of  cases 
in  the  air-service  where  lack  of  training  brought 
disaster,  though  we  did  give  our  pilots  a  lot 
of  training.  But  one  mistake  we  made  was 
in  not  giving  them  a  closer  approximation  of 
battle  conditions:  they  learned  in  light  planes 
instead  of  with  service  loads,  so  that  the  aviator 
had  a  lot  of  reserve  power.  Under  these  con- 
ditions he  got  in  the  habit  of  taking  all  sorts  of 
liberties — which  were  mighty  apt  to  be  fatal 
when  he  came  to  the  real  thing. 

"Then  there  was  the  case  of  that  flight 
commander  who  took  out  a  squadron  of  D.  H.'s 
and  lost  the  whole  shooting  match." 


"  Luckily,  all  our  men  who  came  down  drop- 
ped behind  our  own  lines.  But  that  fellow 
smashed  up  three  machines  for  us,  which  cost 
ten  thousand  apiece  and  which  in  the  scarcity 
of  planes  at  that  time,  were  worth  their  weight 
in  gold.  Their  absence  undoubtedly  did  cost 
some  of  our  men's  lives  during  the  next  few 
days. 

"  I  don't  mean  to  pan  him  either.  He  was  a 
good  man.  He  was  just  green  on  the  job  like 
most  of  us." 

Obviously,  this  lack  of  coordination  between 
different  branches  was  particularly  noticeable 
and  disastrous  in  artillery  cooperation. 

A  major,  just  back,  whose  artillery  brigade 
was  in  action  at  the  front  more  than  any  other 
in  our  army,  opened  up  with  every  gun  of 
every  battery  at  the  question. 

"  I  could  talk  about  it  for  hours,"  said  he, 
"just  telling  you  things  I've  seen  myself. 

"  For  example,   our   infantry   division   was 
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piling  ahead  in  an  advance.  We  had  had  to 
prepare  the  way  for  them  beforehand,  give 
them  their  barrage,  and  then  move  up  to  the 
advanced  positions  to  support  them. 

"They  ran  into  a  line  of  machine-gun  nests, 
and  felt  it  out  long  enough  to  find  it  was  mighty 
strong.  It  wasn't  our  place  to  suggest  such 
a  thing — they  should  have  asked  for  it;  but 
we  simply  begged  them  to  let  us  get  at  those 
nests  with  the  guns  before  they  continued  the 
advance.  We  had  the  whole  thing  spotted: 
it  would  have  been  pie  to  put  them  out  of 
business  without  losing  a  man. 

"But  no,  they  wouldn't  have  it.  'Hell — 
we're  going  ahead,'  said  they. 

"So  they  did.  And  of  course  they  mopped 
up  the  Boche  nests.  But  it  cost,  I  believe, 
some  thousands  of  casualties,  absolutely  un- 
necessary.    That  isn't  really  doing  the  job. 

"Over  and  over  I  saw  such  things — sheer 
inexperience,  and  consequent  lack  of  liaison, 
causing  us  to  throw  away  men,  or  often  to  be 
held  up  two  days  at  a  time — and  you  can 
imagine  what  that  meant  in  added  casualties. 

"I'm  for  universal  training;  and  I  don't  see 
how  anybody  who  was  over  there  could  fail 
to  be." 

Another  artillery  officer,  a  general,  told  of  a 
battalion  commander  in  the  eastern  Argonne 
fighting  who  was  ordered  to  take  an  isolated 
hill. 

The  battalion  went  over  at  5:30  a.  m.  in  a 
splendid  dash,  behind  a  rolling  barrage. 

Everything  was  moving  as  per  schedule, 
until,  just  about  the  time  when  our  men  should 
have  come  in  contact  with  the  enemy,  the 
inexperienced  commander  became  nervous 
under  his  unaccustomed  load  of  responsibilities. 

He  halted  and  reformed  his  line! 

The  protecting  barrage  rolled  on  ahead  on  its 
carefully  planned  time-table — and,  of  course, 
served  merely  as  a  warning  to  the  Germans. 
The  instant  it  lifted,  they  swarmed  out  of  their 
trenches  and  fox-holes,  opened  up  with  machine- 
guns,  and  punished  the  advancing  Americans 
frightfully. 

The  latter  had  to  dig  in  where  they  were — 
what  was  left  of  them.  The  operation  was 
completely  checked.  The  whole  thing  had 
to  be  done  over  next  day.  Once  more  our  list 
of  "killed  and  wounded  in  action"  had  been 
perhaps  doubled — just  because  a  brave  and 
capable  man  had  not  been  sufficiently  trained 
to  follow  the  plan  through  despite  the  ex- 
citement of  battle. 


Again,  a  man  who  planned  and  followed  the 
execution  of  some  of  our  most  important  and 
successful  operations  spoke  of  the  many  cases 
where  incompletely  trained  officers  failed  to 
appreciate  the  vital  necessity  of  preserving 
their  communications: 

"  I  recall  a  case  where  a  division  became  prac- 
tically lost  to  the  division  commander,  com- 
munications having  failed  through  inexperience 
and  lack  of  training  in  this  exacting  branch  of 
war  operations.  The  commander  had  to  take 
his  whole  staff  and  race  them  up  to  the  front — 
to  find  out  where  his  units  were.  It  took  from 
six  to  ten  hours  to  get  the  machine  coupled  up 
again;  during  all  this  time  there  was  no  central 
directing  force,  and  these  thousands  of  men  had 
to  carry  on  an  individual  fight.  That's  in- 
effective and  costly. 

"Similarly,  some  advance  units  were  forced 
to  withdraw  under  heavy  fire,  and  from  the 
same  cause  lost  their  communications  with  the 
rear.  The  whole  line  was  carried  back  three 
kilometers,  creating  the  impression  of  a  serious 
German  counter-attack. 

"To  regain  that  three  kilos,  three  days  later, 
cost  another  division  some  2,000  casualties. 

"What  the  chief  of  staff  had  to  do  was  one 
of  the  most  difficult  operations  imaginable: 
he  took  his  best  division  (20,000  men)  in  the 
rear  and  to  the  right,  rushed  them  in  camions 
thirty  kilos  westward,  crossing  all  his  own  lines 
of  communication — and  that's  no  joke — then 
up  to  the  front  line  to  replace  that  division 
which  had  gotten  out  of  touch." 

On  the  excellent  principle  that  "the  truth 
is  good  enough" — let  me  close  the  testimony 
with  the  views  of  the  three  men  with  whom  I 
talked  who  considered  the  50  per  cent,  estimate 
too  high.     First — our  Chief  of  Staff. 

He  is  a  man  who  thinks  and  talks  exactly. 
Anything  savoring  of  lack  of  precision,  of 
exaggeration,  is  particularly  obnoxious  to  his 
trained  professional  mind;  and  obviously  this 
"  sacrifice"  percentage  cannot  be  figured  mathe- 
matically. He  declared  he  thought  such  an 
estimate  far  too  high — but  agreed  that  un- 
doubtedly some  percentage  of  loss  was  properly 
attributable  to  insufficient  preparation. 

Second,  a  major  general  at  the  head  of  one 
of  the  most  important  divisions  of  the  General 
Staff,  who  was  conspicuously  successful  in  train- 
ing and  in  handling  his  men. 

He  seemed  almost  shocked  at  first  by  such 
figures.  "  It  is  too  high,"  he  declared.  But 
he  went  on : 
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"  I  gave  my  division  fourteen  weeks'  inten- 
sive training  after  we  got  across.  Then  I 
found  they'd  gone  about  as  far  as  they  could 
in  such  ways.  I  may  add  that  I  was  con- 
stantly amazed  at  the  questions  asked  by 
officers  —  showing  utter  ignorance  of  their 
jobs. 

"  So  I  told  General  Pershing  what  my  fellows 
needed,  before  they  got  any  more  training,  was 
a  good  scrap.  And  we  got  it.  After  that  I  felt 
my  men  were  in  pretty  good  shape. 

"Still,  it  is  a  fact  that  in  our  last  battle, 
three  months  after  the  first  one,  our  losses  were 
about  a  third  less.  I  can  only  ascribe  that 
difference  to  the  extra  training." 

He  continued  by  saying  that  after  he  had 
lost  half  of  his  officers  he  found  he  could  do 
more  with  the  better-trained  remaining  half 
and  with  the  two  thirds  of  his  men  left,  than 
formerly"  with  the  whole  force. 

Four  thousand  replacement  troops  came  in 
to  him,  while  a  battle  was  actually  going  on. 
They  were  green  men,  with  a  scant  three  or 
four  weeks  of  instruction.  He  consulted  his 
regimental  commanders,  decided  that  despite 
the  pressure  they  would  be  more  harm  than 
good — and  sent  them  back  to  be  licked  into 
better  shape  behind  his  lines,  preferring  to 
fight  without  them. 

"Few  people  realize  the  specialization  and 
expert  technical  knowledge  required  in  the 
military  profession,"  he  concluded.  "  I  came 
here  eighteen  years  ago,  and  have  been  working 
hard  ever  since.  And  I  see  more  ahead  of  me 
to  learn  than  I  did  when  I  began." 

A  sterling,  conservative  witness — but  not 
much  comfort  for  the  defence. 

The  third  criticism  of  the  prevailing  estimate 
comes  from  a  man  whose  opinion  carries  weight 
— the  former  head  of  our  Military  Intelligence 
in  France: 

While,  undoubtedly,  our  losses  were  increased  by 
lack  of  training  of  men  and  officers,  the  statement 
that  a  quarter  to  a  half  of  our  losses  were  due  to  lack 
of  training  is  an  exaggeration. 

It  would,  I  think,  be  difficult  to  establish  by  cit- 
ing specific  instances,  that  all  losses  were  due  to  bad 
training  of  our  troops. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  doubt  that  trained  troops 
Inflict  greater  losses  on  the  enemy  and  in  conse- 
quence suffer  less  losses  themselves;  and  it  might 
easily  be  in  certain  units  that  were  untrained  that 
the  loss  might  be  25  per  cent,  greater  than  if  the 
men  and  officers  were  trained. 


These  were  the  only  dissenters  I  found  from 
the  maximum  figure — in  several  weeks  of 
earnest  effort,  not  to  confirm  any  theory  but 
to  establish  the  truth.  Even  they  agree  there 
was  some  very  appreciable  percentage  of  human 
waste  due  to  this  cause. 

Foch,  Haig,  Ludendorff — all  have  pointed 
out  the  basic  fact  and  its  bearing  upon  the 
wisdom  of  training  a  country's  citizens  for  an 
emergency. 

All  military  men  in  this  country,  and  plenty 
of  informed  civilians  have  understood  the 
matter  for  many  years.  Before  we  entered 
the  war  there  was  plenty  of  discussion. 

President  Wilson  said  in  his  address  to  Con- 
gress, December,  191 4: 

"Let  us  remind  ourselves,  therefore,  of  the 
only  thing  we  can  or  will  do.  We  must  depend 
in  every  time  of  national  peril,  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past,  not  upon  a  standing  army,  nor  yet 
upon  a  reserve  army,  but  upon  a  citizenry 
trained  and  accustomed  to  arms." 

What  we  really  did  (despite  an  admirable 
bill  introduced  by  Senator  Chamberlain  in 
191 5,  concerning  which  a  committee  took 
nearly  a  million  words  of  testimony — from 
witnesses  as  diverse  as  Leonard  Wood  and 
Max  Eastman)  was  to  do  nothing,  as  usual. 
We  depended  this  time,  as  always  before  for 
143  years,  upon  a  citizenry  not  adequately 
trained  to  arms. 

A  few  of  the  results  I  have  striven  to  set 
before  you.  I  say,  we  murdered  several  thous- 
and young  Americans  by  our  inertia. 

It's  an  anti-climax,  even  in  these  times  of 
crushing  taxes — but  I  say  also  we  probably 
threw  away  ten  billion  dollars  by  not  being 
reasonably  prepared. 

We  not  only  did  not  demand  action,  but 
clearly  our  legislators  decided  we  did  not  really 
want  our  young  men  trained  (I  have  not 
heard  anybody  accuse  our  lawmakers  of  that 
lese  majeste  which  defies  a  clear  expression  of 
will  from  "  back  home.") 

So: 

(a)  The  lack  of  training  murders  our  young 
men  when  war  comes. 

(b)  The  training  makes  healthier  and  better 
citizens  out  of  those  who  get  it. 

There's  no  possibility  of  evading  the  logical 
conclusion. 

And,  as  I  warned  you  at  the  outset,  I  ask 
in  deepest  earnestness: 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it  ? 
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BRITONS  are  not  too  much  engrossed 
in  their  own  labor  difficulties  to  cast 
occasional  glances  at  kindred  prob- 
lems across  the  water.  Recently 
that  well-known  British  weekly 
the  New  Statesman  published  an  able  analysis 
of  the  American  labor  outlook,  from  which  we 
quote  the  following  paragraphs: 

There  would  be  no  exaggeration  in  saying  that  the 
Labor  situation  in  the  United  States  has  grown  more 
difficult  and  menacing  with  every  month  that  has 
passed  since  the  Armistice.  .  .  A  few  months  after 
the  United  States  entered  the  war  a  statement  made 
by  one  of  the  greatest  of  steel  magnates  gave  a  sharp 
jolt  to  American  employers.  Mr.  Charles  Schwab 
warned  the  world  of  Big  Business  to  prepare  for  the 
day,  which  could  not  be  far  distant,  when  Labor 
would  be  in  control  of  industry.  Two  years  of  war 
experience  have  brought  an  immense  stimulus  to  the 
mind  of  organized  Labor  in  this  direction,  and  it 
would  be  safe  to  say  that  the  programme  of  the 
British  Labor  movement,  with  every  new  expedient 
adopted  by  the  British  Government  in  cooperation 
with  Labor,  has  had  its  effect  in  America,  while  the 
recent  revelations  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
as  to  the  methods  of  the  packing  houses  and  profi- 
teering generally  have  made  a  profound  impression 
throughout  the  country.  The  general  outlook  to- 
day is  strikingly  different  from  the  situation  so  re- 
cently as  three  years  ago.  True,  there  is  little  in  the 
accessible  evidence  to  lead  the  English  student  of 
Labor  politics  to  accept  this  view,  so  persistent  has 
been  the  effort  to  keep  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers  and  his 
missions  before  the  public  on  this  side.  But  Mr. 
Gompers,  notwithstanding  his  apparent  triumph  in 
the  recent  annual  convention  of  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor,  is  astonishingly  unrepresentative  of 
the  powerful  forces  which,  beyond  question,  are 
destined  to  dominate  the  American  Labor  world. 
Mr.  Gompers  may  frown  even  upon  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  railways  approved  by  his  own  Federation  this 
summer;  but  his  attitude  will  not  affect  the  policy  of 
the  Railroad  Brotherhoods  or  of  the  new  Labor 
Parties  which,  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year,  have  been  organized  in  different  states  of  the 
East  and  Middle  West. 

At  the  present  moment  there  are  two  aspects  of  the 


general  Labor  problem  that  arc  being  vigorously  dis- 
cussed. The  first,  which  is  of  steadily  increasing 
interest,  is  the  possibility  that,  before  the  Presiden- 
tial nominations  of  next  summer,  a  political  Labor 
Party  may  have  emerged  and  be  challenging  the 
positions  of  the  two  historic  parties.  Hitherto  the 
idea  of  a  national  Labor  Party  has  been  admittedly 
hopeless;  and  during  the  past  twenty  years  America 
has  enjoyed  the  ironic  spectacle  of  a  leader  of  organ- 
ized Labor,  himself  an  arch-politician,  using  the 
whole  of  his  great  influence  in  the  movement  to  (as 
the  rather  absurd  phrase  goes)  keep  Labor  out  of 
politics.  To-day  it  is  conceivable  that,  through 
the  working  out  of  imperious  economic  influence, 
Labor  may  find  itself  driven  into  a  position  in  which 
a  definite  choice  would  be  unavoidable:  between  (a) 
the  forcing  of  its  programme  upon  the  more  pro- 
gressive of  the  established  parties,  and  (b)  the 
creation  of  a  radical  Labor  Party  having  its  own  na- 
tional political  programme  and  being  prepared  to 
nominate  its  candidate  for  the  Presidency.     .     . 

The  second  aspect  of  the  matter  to  which  we  refer 
is  one  of  remarkable,  and  in  some  ways  quite  fresh, 
importance.  The  war  has  greatly  altered  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  the  American  industrial  world. 
Since  191 5  there  has  been  an  increasing  shortage  of 
labor  throughout  the  country,  and,  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  judge,  the  cessation  of  war  manufacture  is 
not  bringing  any  serious  measure  of  unemployment. 
The  demand  for  labor  in  all  trades  is  insistent. 
Wages  have  been  steadily  rising.  East,  West,  and 
South,  unskilled  labor  has  been  able  to  command 
rates  of  wages  startlingly  above  the  normal  during 
the  years  when  agriculture  and  industry  alike  were 
able  to  draw  upon  an  unlimited  reserve  of  immigrant 
workers.  This  reserve  no  longer  exists.  On  the 
contrary,  since  the  Armistice  the  movement  has  been 
in  the  opposite  direction.  No  sooner  was  peace 
in  Europe  believed  to  be  approaching  than  the  pass- 
port officers  in  the  Atlantic  cities  were  besieged  by 
aliens  demanding  permission  to  return  to  their 
homes.  A  noticeable  circumstance  is  that  almost 
all  have  saved  money,  and  they  wish  to  take  the 
whole  of  their  savings  with  them.  The  reasons 
assigned  for  the  exodus  range  all  the  way  from  the 
call  of  nascent  nationality  to  the  flight  of  wine 
drinkers  from  the  pall  of  prohibition.     .     .     . 

This  eastward  movement  is  welcomed  by  the  state 
and  civic  authorities,  who  for  years  have  been  over- 
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whelmed,  and  it  is  in  line  with  the  policy  for  which 
the  Federation  of  Labor  has  long  been  pressing. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  profoundly  disturbing 
to  the  employers,  especially  to  such  monopolists  as 
the  railroads,  mines,  and  meat-packing  houses,  with 
their  dependence  upon  a  great  reservoir  of  labor, 
filled  by  men  and  women  too  fresh  and  eager  for  life 
in  the  new  country  to  cause  more  than  occasional 
trouble.  America  now  faces  a  situation  of  extra- 
ordinary internal  difficulty,  accompanying  its  new 
commanding  situation  in  the  world.  The  greatly 
enhanced  power  of  Labor,  the  more  intense  con- 
sciousness produced  by  the  pressure  and  the  disci- 
pline of  wartime,  the  sudden  emergence  of  fresh  and 
powerful  forces  in  the  industrial  centres  everywhere, 
and  in  the  agricultural  states  of  the  West  the  new 
stringency  in  the  labor  market — all  these  and  many 
other  influences  are  declared  at  a  time  when  the 
traditional  political  leadership  of  the  country  is, 
apart  from  the  President  himself,  in  a  condition  of 
startling  bankruptcy.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  coming  months  will  be  as  full  of  unforeseen  de- 
velopments in  America  as  in  Europe. 

BRITISH  FEARS   OF  OUR   ECONOMIC  SUPERIORITY 

NOTWITHSTANDING  our  labor  difficul- 
ties, many  Englishmen  are  voicing  deep 
alarm  at  the  aggressive  strides  of  American 
foreign  trade  and  are  predicting  all  sorts  of 
dire  consequences  to  themselves  as  a  result. 
The  New  Age  (London)  says  editorially: 

The  most  significant  and,  indeed,  terrifying  con- 
sequence of  the  war  is  the  disproportion,  the  in- 
creasing disproportion,  between  the  apparent  and 
the  real  power  of  England  and  between  the  apparent 
and  the  real  power  of  America.  The  utmost  sobriety 
allows  us  to  state  that,  as  a  consequence  of  the  war, 
this  country  has  lost  to  America  its  former  financial, 
mercantile,  naval,  commercial,  and  industrial  su- 
premacy, if  not  in  immediate  actuality,  in  a  poten- 
tiality that  may  at  any  moment  be  realized  in  fact. 
Sections  of  American  politicians  are,  or  profess  to  be, 
of  another  opinion;  the  masses  of  our  own  people  are 
likewise  convinced  or  take  it  for  granted  that  this 
country  is  both  relatively  and  absolutely  more  power- 
ful than  ever.  But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  proba- 
bly not  concealed  from  President  Wilson  any  more 
than  it  is  concealed  from  the  serious  and  thoughtful 
minority  at  home. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  long  recognized  as 
one  of  England's  leading  publicists,  thus  adjures 
the  British  workingman: 

It  rests  with  you,  the  trained  and  chosen  leaders  of 
Labor,  to  make  your  fellow  workers  understand  how 
close  to  ruin  and  starvation  our  people  stand.  This 
is  no  panic  cry.  It  is  the  plain  truth,  which  your 
own    experience   of   economic    realities    must    have 


forced  upon  your  own  minds.  Make  those  who 
look  to  you  for  guidance  see  it  as  clearly  as  you  see 
it  yourselves.  .  .  One  hundred  millions  in  Europe 
are  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  Not  a  third  of  the 
industrial  power  of  Europe  is  at  full  working  effi- 
ciency. Man  for  man  the  American  is  producing 
three  times  that  of  the  Briton.  Our  central  power 
in  coal  is  giving  out.  The  nations  around  us  are 
driving  us  out  of  our  markets  abroad — and  even  at 
home.  We  cannot  go  on  working  five  days  for  six 
hours  if  foreigners  work  six  days  for  eight  or  ten 
hours. 


Here  and  there,  however,  are  Englishmen 
who  see  a  silver  lining  to  the  trans-Atlantic 
cloud.  One  of  these  optimists  is  Mr.  E.  M. 
Edgar,  a  prominent  London  business  man,  who, 
in  a  recent  interview  in  the  London  Morning 
Post,  scouts  current  English  pessimism  and 
declares  the  American  peril  a  mere  bogey.  Mr. 
Edgar  will  not  admit  that  even  the  low  value  of 
the  pound  sterling  is  wholly  a  bad  thing.  "  It 
is  very  much  worse  for  the  Americans,"  he 
asserts  cheerily.  "It  means  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  purchase  in  the  United  States — that 
we  will  buy  anywhere  except  there.  America 
is  loaded  with  goods  to  produce  which  she  has 
paid  uneconomic  wages.  She  will  therefore 
either  have  to  sell  at  a  loss  or  cut  down  pro- 
duction. People  grumble  here  about  the  high 
cost  of  living  and  the  high  wages,  but  these 
things  are  nothing  compared  with  the  con- 
ditions in  America.  There  is  bound  to  be  a 
drop  in  America  from  those  sky-high  levels,  and 
that  drop  will  be  a  crash.  London  is  in  no 
danger  of  ceasing  to  be  the  financial  centre  of 
the  world."  Neither  does  Mr.  Edgar  fear 
American  competition  in  shipping.  "  America," 
he  says,  "has  not  yet  the  means  to  turn  out 
vessels  for  special  trades,  and  the  cost  of  con- 
struction is  still  far  ahead  of  ours.  Moreover, 
the  cost  of  running  an  American  ship  is  at  least 
30  per  cent,  heavier  than  the  cost  of  running 
a  British  ship." 

BRITISH    CLAIMS    ON   OUR    GERMAN    PRIZE-SHIPS 

HOWEVER  much  more  cheaply  Britain  can 
run  her  merchant  fleet,  Englishmen  do  not 
at  all  relish  our  large  share  of  German  shipping, 
and  many  of  them  are  expressing  themselves 
forcefully  on  this  point.  Typical  is  the  com- 
ment of  a  writer  in  the  London  Saturday 
Review,  who  thus  airs  his  grievance: 

The  tonnage  to  which  the  United  States  were  en- 
titled upon  a  pro  rata  distribution  of  the  German 
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lercantile  Marine  was  40,000.  They  have  been 
Mowed  to  appropriate  700,000  tons,  or  seventeen 
inns  .is  much  as  they  were  entitled  to  claim.  Great 
Iritain  lost  over  8,000,000  tons  of  merchant  shipping 
uring  the  51  months  of  war.  The  United  States  of 
jnerica,  during  the  19  months  of  her  participation, 
>st  120,000  tons.  We  shall  obtain  probably  about 
00,000  tons  of  German  shipping,  or  about  one  tenth 
art  of  our  loss,  while  the  United  States  obtains 
early  six  times  as  much  as  she  lost.  This  amazing, 
lmost  incredible,  instance  of  inordinate  grab  on  the 
ne  side  and  abject  acquiescence  on  the  other,  of 
lazing  injustice  to  our  country  and  our  heroic  de- 
oted  merchant  seamen,  calls  forth  no  indignant  pro- 
2St  from  our  too  patient  people  and  too  subservient 
louse  of  Commons.  The  unconcern  and  apathy  of. 
lie  Unionists  in  view  of  the  aggressive  attitude  and 
olicyof  the  United  States  Government  and  of  their 
reat  trade  interests  are  truly  astounding.  One 
light  have  thought  that  the  Labor  Party  would 
ave  been  alive  to  the  almost  incalculable  dangers 
diich  must  confront  us  from  across  the  Atlantic  in 
lie  near  future,  but  they  are  too  absorbed  in  their 
Ipacious  schemes.  Some  day  there  will  be  a  terri- 
le  and,  alas,  too  late  awakening.  As  it  was  in  the  six 
ears  before  1914,  when  you  looked  eastward  across 
-urope,  so  may  it  be  in  the  ten  years  to  follow  this,  as 
ou  look  westward  across  the  Atlantic.  Our  prophets 
rophesy  falsely,  our  statesmen  speak  smooth  things, 
nd  what  will  ye  do  in  the  end  thereof? 

SCANDINAVIAN    PRAISE    OF   AMERICA 

T  IS  a  pleasant  task  to  note  this  month  two 
Scandinavian  encomiums  of  American  ideal- 
sm.  In  Stockholm,  the  Swedish  capital,  there 
las  recently  been  established  a  "Swedish- 
Vmerican  Foundation"  (Sveriges  Amerika- 
tiftelse).  Its  object  is  to  develop  relations 
>etween  Sweden  and  the  United  States.  At  the 
nauguration  Dr.  Helmar  Key,  editor  of  Svenska 
Oagbladet,  one  of  Sweden's  leading  journals, 
hus  spoke  of  the  United  States: 

America's  stake  has  proved  that  there  exists  in  the 
Jnited  States  a  magnificent  ideal  strength  of  which 
>erhaps  we  Europeans  know  little.  And  the  cer- 
ainty  removes  all  my  doubts.  I  am  convinced  that 
f  the  poverty  which  in  many  countries  may  long  be 
l  result  of  the  war  should  cause  Europe  to  pass 
hrough  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  cultural  de- 
cession,  the  United  States  would  be  able  to  take  up 
he  threads  of  our  traditions  and  continue  the 
ievelopment  of  civilization.  Many  Swedes,  have 
bund  a  home  in  the  great  Western  Republic  and 
bund  a  national  bond  of  union.  May  the  bonds 
jetween  the  two  peoples  become  stronger  and 
stronger. 

Similar  in   tone    is    a    recent    article   from 
the    well-known    Norwegian    writer    Fridtjof 


Nansen,  entitled"  American  Idealism"  and 
published  in  the  American-Scandinavian  Re- 
view.    Dr.  Nansen  says: 

Although  America,  with  its  incessant  absorption 
in  business,  may  appear  materialistic,  this  is  due 
chiefly  to  external  circumstances.  The  limitless 
natural  resources  that  lay  ready  to  hand  inevitably 
drew  the  best  forces  of  the  people  to  their  utilization. 

Earning  money  was  too  easy,  and,  therefore,  the 
ablest  men  devoted  their  energies  to  accumulating 
fortunes,  while  the  pace  grew  ever  more  rapid,  and 
city  after  city  rose  with  teeming  millions.  But  if  we 
look  beyond  this  race  for  positive  gain  and  physical 
pleasure,  if  we  pierce  through  this  business  life  with 
its  accompanying  breathless  haste  and  material  lux- 
ury sometimes  carried  to  the  point  of  effeminacy, 
which  is  the  outer  shell  of  American  life,  we  find 
a  kernel  of  sincere  idealism.  This  spirit,  in  its 
fresh,  primitive  simplicity,  though  seemingly  belied 
by  the  superficial  aspect  of  American  life,  has  more 
than  once  found  radiant  expression  in  the  history  of 
the  people. 

To  an  American  his  ideals  are  not  mere  cold  ab- 
stractions, images  of  gods  that  are  held  up  for  adora- 
tion; nor  are  they  bric-a-brac  or  troublesome  scraps 
of  paper — they  are  flesh  and  blood,  actual  values  that 
must  be  realized  even  at  the  cost  of  life.  An  Amer- 
ican may  sometimes  use  big  words,  but  he  is  never 
declamatory.  Impulsiveness  and  enthusiasm  are 
leading  traits  in  his  character,  and  sometimes  they 
are  expressed  in  a  rather  noisy  way.  In  American 
literature,  in  poetry,  novels,  and  addresses,  that 
which  impresses  the  reader,  particularly  the  Euro- . 
pean  reader,  is  strength  of  faith,  singleness,  warmth, 
and  receptivity  of  feeling,  together  with  initiative 
and  creative  urge.     .     . 

The  typical  American  is  simple,  even  naive  at 
times,  and  his  ideals,  too,  are  simple  and  primitive, 
not  warped  by  a  life-weary  civilization.  They  rest 
on  those  elemental  truths  upon  which  all  morality 
must  again  and  again  be  rebuilt — the  right  of  the 
individual,  the  freedom  of  the  individual,  for  all 
persons  and  all  nations  whether  great  or  small. 
This  passion  for  individual  freedom  is  what  spells 
"democracy"  to  an  American,  and  is  no  doubt  an 
inheritance  from  England,  a  reminder  that  the 
American  commonwealth  had  a  British  ancestry. 
The  influence  of  its  early  founders,  the  Quakers  and 
the  Puritans,  should  also  be  remembered.  Their 
warm  and  pure  faith  and  idealism  still  live  in  the 
young  American  nation.  While  we,  with  our  know- 
ledge, our  traditions  of  experiences  and  disappoint- 
ments— are  worm-eaten  with  skepticism  and  allow  our 
feet  to  be  tangled  up  in  our  doubts  at  every  step,  the 
American  rushes  onward,  full  of  invincible  faith  in 
his  cause.  He  never  for  a  moment  doubts  that  his 
ideals  will  be  realized  and  give  to  all  humanity  the 
right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
He  wants  to  rear  the  great  temple  of  righteousness 
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for  all  people  to  dwell  in.  The  millenium  of  peace  is 
at  last  to  be  established.  Nothing  less  will  suffice 
when  he  puts  his  hand  to  the  task  of  world  reforma- 
tion. 

A    BRITISH    VIEW   OF   THE    MEXICAN    CRISIS 

THE  tenseness  of  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico  has 
not  been  lost  upon  European  observers,  and 
speculations  as  to  the  imminence  and  character 
of  American  intervention  in  Mexico  are  going 
the  rounds  of  the  European  press.  Here  is 
what  the  London  Economist,  a  leading  British 
financial  organ,  has  to  say  on  the  subject: 

Conditions  (in  Mexico)  seem  to  have  been  much 
worse  in  1915-16  and  worse  still  in  1861,  before  the 
joint  intervention  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Spain — a  precedent  by  no  means  encouraging. 
Till  quite  recently,  at  any  rate,  the  Carranzista 
Government  seemed  to  be  strengthening  its  hold; 
there  is  still  some  improvement  locally,  even  in  parts 
of  Sonora  and  Chihuahua,  and  the  gold  and  silver 
mines  and  the  oil  companies  have  apparently  found 
means  to  placate  their  would-be  plunderers,  and  to 
secure  protection  from  the  Federal  generals. 

Again,  certain  leading  banks  and  financial  institu- 
tions in  New  York  have  just  formed  a  company 
whose  scope  is  described  as  "practically  unlimited," 
to  finance  foreign  enterprises  in  Mexico,  and  one  of 
them,  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  has  called 
attention  in  a  circular  to  the  great  possibilities  of 
Mexican  industry  and  trade.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
company  may  not  propose  to  operate  until  order  is 
restored,  whether  from  within  or  from  without.  In 
certain  areas,  on  the  other  hand,  disorder  and  bri- 
gandage are  prevalent.  Carranza  himself  may, 
according  to  his  lights,  be  honest  and  patriotic  in 
intention,  and  some  English  and  American  observers 
have  spoken  well  of  him;  but  he  seems  unable  to 
control  the  army  or  his  subordinates,  and  none  of  his 
present  rivals  is  fit  to  put  in  his  place.  In  his  deal- 
ings with  Washington  he  has  been  needlessly  pro- 
vocative, but  that  was  a  tradition  of  Mexican  for- 
eign policy  before  Diaz.  But  intervention  which 
would  mean  invasion,  would  be  a  formidable  under- 
taking, even  with  troops  fresh  from  victory  in 
France.  The  difficulties  have  been  compared  with 
those  of  the  Boer  War.  Still,  their  aircraft  would 
give  the  invaders  an  immense  advantage,  and  they 
have  had  much  more  experience  in  bush  fighting  in 
the  Philippines  than  is  commonly  suspected  in 
Europe.  We  cannot  but  hope  that,  should  inter- 
vention be  undertaken,  its  effect  will  be  rapid  and 
decisive. 

The  "water-wagon"  shows  signs  of  becoming 
an  international  issue.     Britain  harbors  a  de- 


voted band  of  teetotallers,  some  of  whom  have 
been  recently  touring  this  country  and  have  now 
returned,  accompanied  by  American  "dry" 
experts  for  the  conversion  of  England.  The 
British  brethren  report  their  impressions  of 
America  under  the  drought  in  a  letter  to  the 
Westminster  Ga~ette,  which  runs  in  part  as 
follows: 

We  could  discover  no  evidence  of  any  appreciable 
body  of  public  opinion  which  asks  for  a  return  to  the 
old  conditions.  The  new  generation  growing  up  in 
the  thirty-two  states  which  have  state  prohibition 
laws  is  a  generation  free  from  the  alcohol  habit,  and, 
in  consequence,  is  healthier,  happier,  and  more  pros- 
perous. On  return  to  England  we  are  impressed 
with  the  distressing  contrast  between  tne  decision  of 
America  on  the  eve  of  reconstruction  to  extend 
prohibition  to  the  whole  Republic,  and  the  obvious 
tendency  in  our  own  country  to  abandon  those 
restrictions  on  the  drink  traffic  which  so  notably  di- 
minished alcoholism  in  England  and  increased  effi- 
ciency during  the  period  of  the  war. 

Such  "dry"  propaganda,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  stir  responsive  chords  in  most  English 
breasts.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  stir  ire  and  a 
tendency  to  chant  "  Britons  never,  never  will 
be  slaves."  For  example,  a  writer  in  the  Lon- 
don Saturday  Review  suggests  a  new  shifting  of 
world-alliances  based  on  booze,  and  discovers  a 
sudden  tenderness  even  for  the  erstwhile  (but 
still  "wet")  Hun.  Says  this  writer:  "It  is, 
of  course,  unfashionable  and  unprogressive  to 
display  any  respect  for  individual  liberty;  but 
if  individual  liberty  is  to  be  abolished,  there  is 
a  strong  case  for  curtailing  the  consumption 
of  butchers  meat.  tea.  coffee,  and  sweets.  The 
question  of  liberty  is  not  alone  concerned,  for 
there  is  also  the  importance  of  preserving  feel- 
ings of  friendship  with  the  United  States  of 
America  and  hostility  to  Germany.  If  Great 
Britain  has  to  choose  between  an  American  or  a 
German  despotism,  we  must  not  forget  that 
Great  Britain,  being  part  of  Europe  and  having 
a  damp  European  climate,  may  be  driven  into 
the  arms  of  Germany  by  American  prohibition- 
ists. Fond  memories  of  the  German  beer- 
garden  and  of  Anglo-German  sodality  based  on 
the  common  enjoyment  of  Hock  and  Moselle 
may  result  in  an  Anglo-German  friendship 
which  would  not  at  all  suit  the  present  consti- 
tution of  the  League  of  Nations,  especially  as 
the  importation  of  German  wines  may  be  the 
first,  and  least  unpopular,  step  toward  paying 
the  indemnity." 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


THE  taking  in  hand  of  the  Mexican 
problem  is  a  source  of  obvious  re- 
lief to  the  sober  opinion  of  the 
United  States.  Our  duty  toward 
Mexico  has  not  been  clear  at  times, 
but  that  we  had  an  unfulfilled  duty  there  has 
long  been  painfully  evident.  We  have  been  so 
determined  to  be  just  to  Mexico  that  we  have 
been  unjust  to  ourselves,  and,  indeed,  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  Mexicans  too,  for  the 
well-being  of  that  people  rests  upon  order, 
which  it  has  not  been  able  to  maintain,  and 
upon  education,  which  it  has  not  been  able  to 
achieve,  unaided.  The  present  situation  arises 
from  a  train  of  events  too  familiar  to  need  re- 
hearsal, except  of  its  latest  phases. 

An  American  consul  held  in  prison  in  Puebla, 
an  American  shot  by  a  Mexican  soldier,  and 
various  Americans  captured  and  held  for  ran- 
som have  served  as  occasions  for  the  United 
States  Government  to  protest  to  the  Mexican 
Government  and  for  the  Mexican  Government 
to  return  one  of  its  most  perfectly  worded 
arguments  based  upon  the  fallacy  that  law, 
order,  and  justice  are  maintained  in  Mexico 
as  in  the  United  States  or  France.  The  situa- 
tion is  difficult  in  many  ways.  Along  a  thou- 
sand miles  of  border  a  weak  people  is  in  contact 
with  a  strong  people,  and  it  is  unavoidable  that 
the  weak  should  often  suffer.  This  condition 
has  had  no  tendency  to  change  the  strong  anti- 
American  feeling,  long  in  evidence  in  Mexico, 
or  to  relieve  the  tension  that  has  been  felt  for 
years.  A  good  many  Americans  have  been 
killed  or  kidnapped,  and  all  manner  of  outrages 


committed  against  American  property.  Neither 
the  Mexican  efforts  to  help  themselves  to  decent 
government  nor  our  efforts  to  help  them  have 
achieved  very  satisfactory  results.  Sometimes 
for  a  period  there  has  been  a  lull  in  "  Mexican 
incidents"  and  a  feeling  of  hope  would  rise  a 
little  that  the  Mexicans,  "stewing  in  their  own 
juice,"  would  produce  a  passable  result.  But 
these  hopes  have  always  been  dissipated  by 
recurrences  of  the  anti-American  violence. 

During  the  last  eight  years  the  United  States 
has  sent  military  forces  into  Mexico  twice  and 
has  used  peaceable  persuasion  and  threats,  in- 
terspersed with  friendly  overtures,  innumerable 
times.  It  can  not  be  proved  that  Mexico  is 
either  much  worse  or  much  better  off  for  our 
efforts,  or  nearer  or  farther  from  stability.  Our 
policy  has  not  gained  us  either  respect  or  friend- 
ship. Perhaps  no  policy  would  have  done  that. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  conditions  in  the 
domain  of  our  southern  neighbor  are  little  if  any 
better  than  they  were,  and  that  the  evil  condi- 
tions existing  there  legitimately  and  inevitably 
interest  us.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the  indefi- 
nite continuance  of  such  conditions  could  not 
but  produce  another  "incident,"  such  as  the 
insult  to  our  flag,  the  attack  on  Columbus,  or 
an  affair  like  the  Jameson  Raid,  leading  to  war. 
The  war  might  be  another  punitive  expedition 
but  it  is  likely  to  be  more  than  that,  for  the 
two  punitive  expeditions  which  we  have  had 
have  been  barren  of  results.  At  any  time  we 
may  find  ourselves  in  a  war  the  end  of  which 
will  be  a  long,  slow,  and  expensive  political 
tutelage  of  Mexico. 
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The  recently  appointed  Japanese  Ambassador  to  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Shidehara  has  been  Director  of  Legal  Affairs  of  the  Foreign  Office,  counselor 
of  the  Embassy  in  Washington  and  later  in  London,  Minister  to  Holland, 
and,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  Ambassador,  he  was  Vice-Minister  of 

Foreign  Affairs 


Of  Illinois,  in  whose  behalf  is  being  waged  one  of  the  most  aggressive  of  the 

pre-convention  campaigns  for  the  Republican  nomination  for  President.    His 

political  experience  before  his  election  as  "war  governor"  of  Illinois  included 

three  terms  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 


Elected  National  Commander  of  the  American  Legion  at  their  first  national 
convention  held  in  Minneapolis  in  November.  Composed  of  veterans  of  the 
World  War,  the  Legion  is  becoming  a  strong  and  active  force  opposed  to 
radicalism  in  all  its  un-American  forms,  and  is  already  a  recognized  force 
for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order 


Recently  appointed  Dean  of  the  Department  of  Education  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  after  a  long  battle  with  the  politicians  who  at  last  succeeded  in 
forcing  him  out  of  the  superintendency  of  the  schools  of  Chicago,  where  his 
national  reputation  as  an  educator  had  raised  hopes  that  the  city's  schools 
would  be  directed  wholly  for  efficiency 


(Q  Western  Newspaper  Union 


The  "soap  baron"  of  England,  and  one  of  the  largest  and  most  progressive 
employers  of  labor  in  the  world,  who  recently  arrived  in  the  United  States. 
He  proposes  a  plan  for  his  factories  to  use  his  machinery  twelve  hours  a 
day,  operating  it  by  two  shifts  of  laborers  working  six  hours  a  day  each,  on 
the  theory  that  "it  is  an  economic  benefit  if  a  machine  wears  out  under  ex- 
treme production,  an  uneconomic  disadvantage  if  men  and  women  are  worn 

out  by  long  hours" 
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Our  Difficult  Start  in  World  Affairs 

ONE  of  the  chief  objections  to  the 
League,  of  the  Lodge,  Reed,  Johnson, 
Walsh  group,  was  the  six  votes 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  British  dominions  in 
the  Council  of  the  League. 

These  opponents  of  dominion  votes  knew  that 
the  privilege  to  vote  represented  not  an  in- 
crease in  power  for  the  British  Empire  but 
an  increase  in  self-government  by  the  British 
Dominions  who  wished  a  direct  opportunity 
for  expression  on  foreign  affairs.  They  wished 
this  because  they  could  conceive  of  situations 
in  which  they  might  disagree  with  the  British 
Empire.  Mr.  Lodge  knew  that  these  six  votes 
in  the  Council  were  no  more  binding  on  us  than 
one  would  have  been  in  that  body.  Yet  their 
conception  of  our  relation  to  the  world  is  such 
that  they  wish  us  to  tell  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa  that  we  would 
rather  be  associated  in  a  deliberative  body  on 
an  equality  with  Costa  Rica,  Montenegro, 
Honduras,  or  any  other  infinitesimal  state, 
than  with  them. 

The  other  technical  objections  which  Mr. 
Lodge  and  his  cohorts  brought  forward  were 
all  of  them  tending  toward  limiting  any  pos- 
sible obligation  we  might  have  under  the 
League  of  Nations  for  the  stability  of  civiliza- 
tion. Mr.  Lodge  and  Mr.  Reed  seemed  to  feel 
that  it  might  be  dangerous  for  us  to  accept  any 
responsibilities.  They  were  and  are  quite 
right.  Mr.  Reed  was  even  right  when  he  saw 
the  possibility  of  certain  dangers  if  we  went  into 
the  war  just  finished.  For  a  nation  merely  to 
exist  in  this  world  involves  some  risk.  But 
Mr.  Reed  was  wrong  when  he  opposed  going 
into  the  World  War.  It  was  more  dangerous 
to  stay  out.  And  both  he  and  Mr.  Lodge  are 
wrong  in  their  judgment  about  the  risk  of 
joining  with  other  nations  in  trying  to  preserve 
civilization,  and  improve  it.  It  is  riskier  to 
go  on  in  isolation  and  ignorance,  as  we  were 
before,  than  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  march  of 
events  and  a  helping  hand  on  the  helm  of  the 
world. 

If  when  the  Lusitania  went  down  Mr.  Wilson 
had  not  been  so  much  in  the  frame  of  mind  that 
his  opponents  are  now,  the  war  might  well  have 
been  finished  in  1916  or  1917.  Mr.  Lodge 
then  urged  for  action.  He  now  opposes  an 
arrangement  to  insure  such  action  in  the 
future.  For  the  years  of  our  neutrality  we  got 
something  of  the  reputation  of  caring  little  for 


the  welfare  of  the  world  in  general  (and  thereby 
having  but  a  shortsighted  patriotism)  so  long  as 
we  were  not  inconvenienced.  The  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  at  sea  and  ashore  wiped 
that  reputation  out.  The  Republican  Senate 
has  revived  it.  International  dealings  like  all 
others  that  succeed  rest  on  confidence.  Mr. 
Lodge's  point  of  view  makes  confidence  and 
cooperation  with  us  somewhat  difficult.  The 
gist  of  his  argument  is  that  all  European 
settlements  must  be  made  to  fit  with  American 
opinion  (which  may  be  subject  to  change 
without  notice)  and  that  even  when  so  made 
we  insist  that  the  settlements  be  guaranteed  by 
everyone  but  us,  for  in  no  case  must  we  assume 
any  responsibility. 

The  American  people  are  neither  this  selfish, 
this  fearful,  nor  this  picayune.  The  President 
and  Mr.  Lodge  have  done  much  to  make  our 
entry  into  world  affairs  as  limping  and  unim- 
pressive as  possible,  a  combination  of  high 
flourishes  and  discordant  notes.  We  shall  have 
to  take  this  philosophically.  It  will  not  keep 
us  from  doing  our  part  in  the  long  run.  It 
merely  makes  the  start  more  difficult. 


Political  Characters  to  Watch 

IN  OUR  system  of  government  it  is  quite 
common  for  Congress  and  the  President 
to  get  into  such  opposition  to  each  other 
toward  the  end  of  a  President's  second  term 
(or  his  first,  if  reelection  seems  unlikely)  that 
the  wheels  of  government  almost  cease  to  turn. 
Cleveland,  Roosevelt,  and  Taft  all  experienced 
this.  Mr.  Wilson  is  now  experiencing  it. 
The  legislative  achievements  between  now  and 
March,  1921 ,  when  a  new  President  will  come  in, 
are  likely  to  be  far  below  the  needs  of  the 
country  or  the  ability  of  this  Congress  and  the 
President  to  achieve  were  it  the  early  part  of  a 
Presidential  term.  The  necessity  for  effective 
government  is  greater  with  us  now  than  for 
many  years.  The  probable  lack  of  it  for  the 
next  year  and  a  half  will  leave  a  tremendous 
accumulation  of  acute  problems  to  be  faced 
rapidly  by  the  next  administration. 

There  is,  therefore,  even  a  greater  reason 
than  usual  for  a  keen  scrutiny  by  the  public  of 
the  various  Presidential  candidates.  And  so 
the  public  should  have  the  fullest  possible 
information  about  all  the  candidates  in  time  to 
digest  it  and  form  a  real  conviction  about 
them  so  that  the  pressure  of  public  opinion 
may  have  as  much  weight  as  possible  in  the 
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nomination  of  the  candidates  as  well  as  in  their 
election. 

As  is  natural  enough  the  men  now  chiefly 
mentioned  for  the  Democratic  nomination  are 
members  of  the  President's  immediate  following 
for  no  other  Democrats  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  bring  themselves  before  the  public.  And  on 
account  of  the  President's  very  personal  way  of 
filling  his  office,  none  of  his  immediate  coun- 
selors and  helpers  has  made  a  very  strong 
impression  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  McAdoo. 
Next  to  Mr.  McAdoo,  the  present  Attorney- 
General,  Mr.  Mitchell  Palmer,  seems  to  have 
the  most  active  boom. 

Mr.  McAdoo  first  came  to  public  attention 
as  the  builder  of  the  tunnels  connecting  Man- 
hattan Island  with  New  Jersey.  In  the 
management  of  this  task  he  showed  much 
energy  and  originality.  Financially  the  ven- 
ture was  not  particularly  profitable  but  it  was  Lowden  began  life  as  a  poor  boy. 
a  great  success  as  a  public  service  and  it  was     traditional    political    advantage 


At  the  present  time  a  fair  and  judgmatical 
estimate  of  the  character  and  abilities  of  Mr. 
McAdoo  and  Mr.  Palmer  ought  to  be  of  great 
public  interest.  The  choice  between  these  two 
is  purely  personal  so  far  as  the  public  now 
knows,  for  both  are  adherents  of  the  President 
and  would  presumably  carry  on  the  Govern- 
ment with  the  same  general  organization  and 
in  the  same  general  spirit  as  it  is  conducted  by 
the  present  Administration. 

On  the  Republican  side  there  are  a  great 
number  of  candidates.  Governor  Lowden, 
General  Wood,  and  Herbert  Hoover  are  talked 
of  more  than  any  of  the  others.  Governor 
Lowden  and  General  Wood  are  publicly 
announced  candidates.  Mr.  Hoover  refuses 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  a  candidacy. 
Nevertheless  his  name  does  occur  in  practically 
every  conversation  on  the  subject.     Governor 

He  has  that 
From    that 


run    in   a   manner   to    acquire    the    public's     promising  political  beginning  he  succeeded  after 


friendliness  when  the  other  transportation  lines 
in  New  York  were  cordially  hated.  As  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  McAdoo  had  a 
somewhat  stormy  and  successful  career.  When 
the  war  came  he  had  the  imagination  to  in- 
sist that  the  liberty  bond  issues  could  be  sold 
on  patriotism  as  much  as  on  a  financial  basis. 
His  Secretaryship  of  the  Treasury  marked  him 
as  the  strongest  man  in  the  President's 
cabinet.  His  work  as  Director-General  of 
Railroads  neither  added  to  nor  subtracted  much 
from  his  reputation.  His  operation  helped  to 
prove  that  the  public  did  not  want  govern- 
ment operation,  but  J.  J.  Hill,  as  Director- 
General,  would  have  proved  the  same  thing. 
Mr.  McAdoo  stands  out  as  the  strongest 
Democratic  personality. 

Mr.  Palmer  was  an  energetic  and  hard-working 
member  of  Congress  devoted  to  the  President's 
policies.  During  the  period  of  our  neutrality 
he  made  a  trip  to  Germany  presumably  for  the 
President  but  what  he  went  for  and  what  he 
accomplished  never  became  public.  His  chief 
service  during  the  war  was  as  Alien  Property 
Custodian.     He  has  given  an   interesting  ac- 


the  traditional  American  manner.  As  Gover- 
nor of  Illinois  he  has  made  a  very  good  record. 
He  is  a  rather  normal  kind  of  candidate  who 
can  point  with  assurance  to  his  past  record  as  an 
evidence  of  his  ability  to  get  elected  and  to 
serve  the  public  well  after  election.  Politically 
in  his  own  party,  Governor  Lowden  has  only  one 
bad  heritage.  He  was  a  member  of  the  famous 
Committee  on  Credentials  at  the  Chicago 
Convention  which  became  the  storm  centre  of 
the  fight  between  the  Taft  and  Roosevelt  forces. 
This  leaves  him  with  something  of  a  legacy  of 
unpopularity  with  the  Progressive  end  of  the 
Republican  Party. 

General  Wood  and  Mr.  Hoover,  who  is 
without  party  affiliations,  are  men  of  unus- 
ual records  for  Presidential  candidates,  for 
despite  Mr.  Hoover's  desire  to  keep  out  of  the 
political  arena,  his  name  must  be  seriously 
considered.  Neither  General  Wood  nor  Mr. 
Hoover  has  any  political  past.  They  have 
not  been  mixed  up  in  any  previous  political 
squabbles.  Despite  this  both  have  records  of 
achievement  and  obvious  qualifications  for 
office.  Mr.  Hoover's  record  as  a  mining  engineer, 


count  of  his  work  in  this  capacity  in  Scribner's     as  an  employer  of  labor,  as  the  organizer  of  the 
Magazine.     However,    that    was    hardly    the      Belgian  Relief,  as  the  organizer  of  our  Food  Ad- 


character  of  task  to  stamp  a  man  as  Presiden- 
tial timber,  no  matter  how  well  done.  His 
campaign  really  rests  upon  his  conduct  of  the 
Attorney-General's  office  and  in  particular  in 
his  success  or  failure  in  dealing  with  the  "  Red 
problem." 


ministration,  and  finally,  practically  as  food  dic- 
tator of  the  world,  marks  him  as  one  of  the  great- 
est organizers  and  administrators  of  the  time. 
He  knows  more  about  world  economics  than, 
and  as  much  about  world  politics  as  any  other 
American.   His  interest  in  the  common  man  is  as 
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keen  as  any  one  in  public  life,  but  he  can  make  Public  Attitude    Toward  Labor 

no  parade  of  it  for  it  only  takes  practical  forms 

in  his  mind.     In  everything  this  is  true.     He  is      'HPM  IF  more  conservative  elements  in  Labor 


T 


not  a  speaker.  He  usually  promises  less  than  circles  seem  again  to  have  gotten  back 
he  means  to  perform.  What  he  says  is  short  A  some  of  their  courage  to  oppose  the 
and  to  the  point  and  there  is  no  attempt  at  Reds  for  it  has  become  plain  enough  that  no 
pleasantry  or  flattery.  It  almost  seems  as  if  matter  how  much  trouble  it  takes  to  do  it 
he  tried  to  be  unpopular  and  yet  no  man  in  the  the  public  is  determined  to  rid  itself  of  the  Red 
war  got  so  tremendous  a  loyalty  and  esprit  in  element  and  its  teaching.  This  being  so  there 
the  organization  he  created  as  did  Hoover,  is  no  reason  for  the  conservative  Labor  leaders 
He  hasn't  a  single  item  of  the  usual  political  to  continue  to  fear  them.  On  the  contrary  it 
stock  in  trade.  Although  he  is  a  Republican  he  is  certain  that  any  union  that  accepts  Red 
urged  support  of  the  President  at  the  last  elec-  leadership  will  have  to  accept  with  it  such  an 
tion  on  the  same  basis  on  which  he  so  loyally  amount  of  public  hostility  as  will  make  it 
served  the  administration  himself  during  the  powerless.  Consequently  there  is  every  in- 
war.  He  would  not  have  done  this  had  he  centive  for  the  conservatives  to  assert  them- 
been  looking  for  office.  Nevertheless  his  selves  even  though  the  steady  acceptance  of 
strength  with  the  public  means  that  he  must  union  demands  that  obtained  for  the  past  few 
be  seriously  considered  by  the  party  to  which  years  can  not  be  continued.  For  Labor  is 
he  belongs.  facing  a  new  kind  of  test.     During  the  past 

General    Wood    has    now    a    considerable  twenty  years,  the  public  has  had  the  general 

political  backing,  perhaps  the  largest  of  any  purpose  of  making  Capital  behave  no  matter 

candidate  for  the  nomination.     He  is  also,  like  how  much  it  cost  the  public.     With  the  public 

Hoover,  an  outsider  in  politics.     But  he  is  not  in  this  state  of  mind,  it  usually  gave  Labor  a 

an  outsider  in  government.     Superficially,  he  generous  meed  of  sympathy  in  its  struggles  with 

has  been  likened  to  previous  soldier  candidates  Capital.     But  Labor  overplayed  its  hand.     It 

for  the  Presidency.     But  practically,  he  is  not  asked   too   much.     It   threatened    strikes   re- 

a  soldier  candidate.     The  record  which  justifies  gardless   of   the  public  comfort,  even  of  the 

his  candidacy  could  all  have  been  achieved  in  public  safety.     It  played  with  the  enemies  of 

civilian  clothes.     The  outstanding  items  in  that  the  Republic.     The  public  began  to  get  mad. 

record  are  the  establishment  of  orderly  govern-  Its  sympathies  began  to  turn  toward  any  one 

mentin  the  island  of  Cuba,  his  work  in  the  Philip-  who   would  curb  Labor.      The  political  phe- 

pines.and  his  conversion  of  the  United  States  to  nomena  of  the  present  time  make  this  abund- 

a  policy  of  officers'  training  camps  and  universal  antly  plain.     The  Attorney-General,  a  candi- 

service  without  which  we  should  never  have  had  date  for  the  Presidency,  stretches  the  situation 

the  men  abroad  to  enable  the  war  to  be  won  in  to  use  an  injunction  to  stop  the  coal  strike. 

19 1 8.     His  uniform  handicapped  him  in  this  The  Governor  of  Massachusetts  is  reelected 

last  task.     He  has  administrative  ability  and  because  he  beat  the  police  union, 

experience.     He  can  "go  to  the  people"  and  Perhaps  the  analogy  between  the  public's 

get  their  support.     He  is  a  man  both  of  courage  animosity  toward  predatory  capital  (if  not  all 

and  action.     And  lately  it  has  been  his  pol-  capital)  during  the  last  twenty  years  and  the 

itical  good  fortune  to  have  again  an  oppor-  present  swing  of  opinion  against  Labor  may  not 

tunity  to  show  these  qualities  in  handling  the  be  very  close.     Nevertheless  there  may  be  a 

disturbances  in  Omaha  and  Gary.  useful   lesson   in   the  comparison.     In  curing 

General  Wood  has  been  often  abroad  and  capitalistic  abuses,  the  public  did  itself  a  great 

he  knows    both    the    men    and    policies    of  deal  of  unnecessary  harm.     There  is  no  bene- 

Europe  more   than   is  common  for  Presiden-  fit  to  be  gained  by  doing  a  similar  injury  to 

tial  candidates — an  asset  of  particular  value  ourselves  in  trying  to  get  Labor  to  get  a  better 

now    when    our    foreign    policy    is    in    the  perspective  of  its  responsibilities  and  rights, 

balance.  When  the  Clayton  Act  was  passed  it  was 

William  G.  McAdoo,  Mitchell  Palmer,  Gov-  announced  that  it  began  a  new  epoch  in  which 

ernor  Lowden,  Herbert   Hoover,  and  General  labor  was   no  longer  to  be  considered  as   a 

Wood   seem   at  present  the  most  interesting  commodity  and  that  the  right  to  strike  could 

careers  to  study  in  preparation  for  working  and  not  be  curtailed  by  injunction.     Whether  labor 

voting  for  the  next  President.  is  a  commodity  or  not  is  somewhat  a  matter  of 
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definition.     It  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  supply  and  sheriffs.     The  latter  are  often  excellent  for 

and  demand  as  commodities  are.     But  unlike  what  may  be  expected  of  them,  but  the  state 

commodities  it  has  a  memory.     It  is  not  either  organization  has  a  different  scope  and  a  larger 

wise  or  safe  to  treat  it  except  as  a  group  of  function.     The  power  behind  the  troopers  is 

human  beings  for  that  is  what  it  is.     Now  the  power  of  the  state,  and  wherever  they  go 

Labor,  very  probably  remembers  the  talk  at  the  they  represent  the  sovereignty  of  the  state, 

time  of  the  Clayton  Act's  passage.     It  knows  Some  weeks   ago  a  gathering  of  2,500   steel 

also  that  despite  the  technical  defence  of  the  workers  at  Glassport,  Penn.,  threatened  to  be- 

injunction  against  the  coal  strike  based  on  the  come   disorderly,    and    became   a   menace   to 

fact  that  a  state  of  war  still  legally  existed  and  public    safety.     The    crowd    defied    the   local 

that  the  injunction  only  enjoined  the  leaders  police  and  refused  to  move  on  when  ordered  to 

against   ordering  a   strike — despite  these  de-  do  so.     The  state  force  was  notified,  and  upon 

fences  Labor  has  just  cause  for  surprise  and  the  arrival  of  a  detachment  of  mounted  men 

grievance.     And  to  give  a  man  who  is  in  the  the  trouble-makers  dispersed  quietly  and  with- 

wrong  a  just  grievance  goes  a  long  way  toward  out  injury  to  any  one. 

justifying  his  position  to  himself.  We  do  not  In  the  rendering  of  its  services  the  state 
need  to  stretch  the  law  or  legal  practice  to  deal  police  is  not  restricted  to  the  limits  of  a  county, 
with  the  Labor  situation.  There  is  inherent  The  net  which  these  men  spread  is  state-wide, 
strength  in  the  public  to  settle  the  problem  and  the  famous  sheriff's  chase,  so  often  fruit- 
without  it.  less,  does  not  constitute  a  part  of  their  tactics. 
Let  us  by  all  means  use  every  proper  method  There  is  a  rule  in  the  Pennsylvania  force  that 
to  rid  ourselves  of  the  Reds  but  let  us  keep  as  troopers  on  patrol  shall  not  be  billeted  in  a 
unheated,  fair,  and  generous  an  attitude  to-  single  neighborhood  for  more  than  threemonths. 
ward  Labor  as  possible.  Thus,  their  faces  do  not  become  familiar  to 
the  people  of  a  district,  and  the  respect  which 

_  _  ,.  »      •,         r      1       1  the  trooper  commands  is  that  of  a  stranger  with 

State  Police,  an  Antidote  for  Lawlessness  mySterious  power.     By  virtue  of  the  same  re- 

DURING    recent    events    in    the    steel  quirement  the  state  police  do  not  form  social 

strike  the  constabulary  of  the  state  and   political    connections   which   might   dull 

of  Pennsylvania  gave  the  country  an  the  edge  of  their  authority.     They  have  no 

object  lesson  in  the  art  of  crime  prevention  vote  to  win,  no  local  friends  to  consider,  no 

and  enforcement  of  the  law.     That  celebrated  enemies  to  fear. 

organization  fulfilled  every  expectation  for  it-         As  guardians  of  the  public  safety,  militiamen 

self  and  upheld  its  reputation  for  being  a  body  and  state  troopers  carry  the  same  authority, 

of  disciplined  gentlemen  which  knows  neither  but  the  facilities  with  which  they  function  are 

friend  nor  foe,  able  and  willing,  effective  and  altogether  different.     The  militia  can  not  act 

picturesque.  with    the    promptness    necessary    to    prevent 

The  most   significant   factor  in   its   service  trouble  from  coming  to  a  head.     Furthermore 

lies  in  the  fact  that  only  in  isolated  cases  did  the  neither  sheriffs  nor  militiamen,  who  are  men  of 

state  police  come  into  actual  conflict  with  the  other  callings,   have  the  time  to  acquire  the 

striking  elements  of  the  steel  mills.     One  such  skill  which  makes  them  the  match  and  masters 

regrettable  incident  occurred  at  Farrell,  Penn.,  of  criminals.     The  economic  waste  of  guards- 

when  several  strikers  were  shot  by  members  men  engaged  in  police  duty  is  twofold:  they 

of  the  state  police.     But  that  the  clash  is  re-  cease   temporarily    to   be   producers   in   their 

corded  at  all  proves  how  rare  the  instance  is.  various   occupations,  and   the  interruption  is 

For  the  most  part  the  activities  of  the  state  expensive.     At  one  time  in    1902,  the  entire 

police  in  regard  to  industrial  strikes  and  dis-  force  of  New  York  guardsmen  was  called  upon 

orders  have  been  confined  to  keeping  crowds  on  for  police  duty — that  was  before  the  organiza- 

the  move  and  to  a  timely  dispersal  at  the  first  tion  of  the  constabulary.     The  tour  of  duty 

suggestion  of  trouble.     Thus,  this  organization  lasted  ninety  days  and  cost  as  much  as  the 

accomplishes    more    in   behalf    of    the    public  state  police  force  has  cost  for  three  years! 
welfare  than  at  first  appears — in  the  majority         Rioting    and    large-scale    disturbance    has 

of  cases  trouble  is  nipped  in  the  bud,  and  riot-  brought  the  state  police  forcibly  to  the  atten- 

ing  is  prevented  from  coming  to  a  head.  tion  of  the  public,  but  it  is  under  less  spectacu- 

Compare  the  state  police  with  local  forces  lar  circumstances  that  it  renders  the  greatest 
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STATE    POLICE    SYSTEM 
UNDER   CONSIDERATION 


HOW   THE    STATES    ARE    ALIGNED   ON    THE    ISSUE   OF    STATE    POLICE 

The  lightest  shading  shows  the  eight  states  which  are  enjoying  the  benefits  of  efficiently  organized 
constabularies.     It  will  be  seen  by  the  amount  of  shaded  area  how  rapidly  the  movement  is  spreading 


service.  Our  states,  even  the  most  advanced 
and  populous,  have  thousands  of  square  miles 
of  countryside  where  the  uniform  of  an  officer 
of  the  law  has  never  been  seen.  Many  new 
settlements  and  attractive  country  homes  and 
farms  have  no  more  protection  than  before  the 
country  was  settled;  but  with  the  improved 
means  of  rapid  transit  criminals  find  the  rural 
districts  both  a  field  for  their  exploits  and  a 
place  of  refuge  from  the  arm  of  the  law.  In- 
deed the  steady  increase  of  petty  thieving  and 
lawlessness  in  the  country  shows  the  con- 
dition to  be  a  serious  one.  The  state  constabu- 
lary, where  it  has  been  organized,  has  found  its 
most  vital  field  of  operations  and  interest  to 
be  the  rural  districts.  Its  efficiency  in  that  line 
is  acknowledged  by  concurrent  resolutions  and 
indorsements  on  the  part  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  New 
York  Agricultural  Society. 

In  the  United  States,  as  indeed  throughout 
all  the  world,  the  nerves  of  society  have  been  so 


unsettled  by  war  that  the  gospel  of  revolt  is 
become  an  increasingly  greater  menace.  In- 
dustry, more  susceptible  than  ever,  is  infected 
by  agitators  who  are  hostile  alike  to  the  in- 
stitutions of  our  Government  and  to  the  legiti- 
mate principles  of  organized  Labor.  Unrest 
has  been  further  manifest  in  the  epidemic  of 
race-rioting  and  the  shameful  recurrence  of 
lynching.  In  order  to  survive  the  strain  it  is 
necessary  that  our  communities,  among  other 
things,  take  steps  for  prevention  and  protec- 
tion, and  toward  that  end  no  more  practical 
solution  has  presented  itself  than  that  of  the 
state  mounted  police  organized  along  the 
lines  of  the  Pennsylvania  force.  It  is  a  high- 
minded  group  of  Americans,  free  from  politics, 
answerable  only  to  its  superintendent  and  the 
Governor,  and  with  a  sense  of  duty  that  would 
scorn  any  such  spectacle  as  was  provided  by  the 
Boston  policemen  on  strike. 

Inspired  by  the  work  of  the  Northwest 
Mounted  Police  and  the  Texas  Rangers, 
Pennsylvania    organized    its    constabulary    in 
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1905,  and  since  then  that  force  has  been  demon- 
strating to  the  country  a  means  to  law  and 
order.  New  York  State  followed  suit  three 
years  ago  with  full  measure  of  success,  and  at 
the  present  time  there  are  eight  great  states 
with  a  similar  permanent  force,  while  active 
discussion  of  the  subject  is  going  on  in  eleven 
more.  Indeed,  the  latest  demonstration  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Police  in  action  deserves, 
at  this  time  of  unrest,  serious  consideration  and 
prompt  emulation  by  every  state  in  the  Union. 


ative  demanded  it)  in  a  very  embarrassing 
position.  The  deadlock  shows  them  that  we 
are  a  difficult  and  uncertain  country  with  which 
to  deal.  For  whether  the  President  was  right 
in  conducting  the  negotiations  without  counsel 
with  the  majority  or  not  was  not  a  matter 
which  they  discuss.  To  those  who  value  our 
name  abroad  the  present  situation  is  a  matter 
of  chagrin. 

The  majority  opinion  in  the  country  is  un- 
questionably that  the  failure  to  ratify  the 
Treaty  in  some  form  or  other  is  bad.  After 
that,  however,  opinion  splits  decidedly  on 
whether  it  is  the  President's  fault  or  the  fault 
of  Senator  Lodge  and  his  followers.  There 
seems  to  be  enough  for  both.  Certainly  it  was 
one  of  the  smaller  moments  in  the  President's 
life  when  he  chose  a  partisan  if  not  a  dummv 
delegation  to  go  with  him  to  Paris.    And,  on 


The  Treaty  and  Our  Governmental  System 

THE  result  of  the  contest  between  the 
President  and  the  Republican  Senators 
over  the  Treaty  of  Peace  is  an  arresting 
example  of  what  we  may  be  subjected  to  under 
our  governmental  system  of  checks  and 
balances.  The  Constitution  provided  a  method  the  other  hand,  nothing  Mr.  Lodge  can  say 
by  which  the  Senate  and  the  President  could  will  remove  the  very  general  impression  that  his 
check  each  other,  and  the  power  of  the  two  was  following  has  been  actuated  largely  by  personal 
balanced  sufficiently  evenly  to  make  it  possible     dislike  of  the  President. 

for  either  side  greatly  to  delay  if  not  entirely  But  abusing  .Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Lodge  will 
stop  the  transaction  of  the  public  business,  not  make  up  the  time  that  has  been  lost,  nor 
The  President  and  the  Senate  have  made  the  restore  the  confidence  in  us  among  the  people 
most  of  the  opportunities  thus  accorded  them,  of  the  world  that  our  vacillation  has  produced. 
Not  only  has  the  deadlock  on  the  Treaty     nor  make  good  the  economic  check  to  the  world 


prevented  the  country  from  resuming  contact 
with  Europe  on  a  permanent  basis  but  the 
debate  on  the  Treaty  has  prevented  the 
intelligent  discussion  and  settlement  of  such 
questions  as  the  return  of  the  railroads  to  their 
owners,  a  permanent  status  for  our  new  mer- 
chant marine,  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
organized and  adequate  State  Department 
with  its  foreign  services,  and  the  adoption  of  a 
sound  policy  of  national  defence.  There  are 
besides  these  things  many  other  pressing  ques- 
tions, such  as  the  proper  control  of  immigration, 
the  teaching  of  Americanization,  etc. 


due  to  our  failure  to  cooperate  as  we  could 
have  done  were  a  treaty  in  operation.  The 
censure  to  which  both  gentlemen  are  treated 
will  mean  that  ultimately  they  will  have  to 
agreeon  something,  but  the  time  and  confidence 
lost  can  not  be  made  up. 

In  the  days  when  the  Constitution  was  made, 
the  dissemination  of  news  was  slow.  It  took 
more  time  than  now  for  the  public  to  learn 
anything  about  a  public  question.  There  was 
danger  that  a  governmental  machine  geared  to 
run  rapidly  might  do  something  suddenly 
without  the  public  knowledge.     So  the  fram- 


There  are  still  a  certain  number  of  people  in     ers  of  the  Constitution  put  in  enough  checks 


the  United  States  who  believe  that  for  us  to  be 
courteous,  fair,  or  generous  to  foreigners  shows 
a  lack  of  American  patriotism.  These  people 
wish  the  United  States  to  go  its  way  in  the 
world  with  about  the  same  consideration  for 
other  countries  as  that  which  made  the  Em- 
pire of  the  Kaiser  notable.     To  these  folk  the 


and  balances  to  see  that  the  governmental 
machinery  was  such  as  not  to  run  too  fast  for 
the  times.  But  the  times  have  changed. 
Things  move  faster  than  before.  Most  gov- 
ernments likewise  have  changed  with  the  times 
and  geared  themselves  a  little  higher,  taking 
out  the  checks  and  balances  wherever  possible. 


deadlock  on  the  Treaty  is  a  pleasant  spectacle,  They  have  become  not  only  more  responsive 

and  many  of  the  Senatorial  speeches  must  have  and  more  effective  but  also  more  responsible 

brought  thrills  to  them.     We  have  left  the  both  in  dealing  with  the  public,  which  is  their 

nations  with  whom  we  were  associated  in  the  master,    and    with    foreign    governments.     A 

war  (and  whose  delegates  accepted  the  present  change  in  a  similar  direction  for  us  would  seem 

document  considerably  because  our  represent-  to  be  an  experiment  worth  trying.     If  we  con- 
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tinue  as  we  are  we  are  likely  very  often  to  face  miners  who  worked  on  part  time.  In  fact  the 
such  situations  as  the  deadlock  on  the  Treaty  output  of  soft  coal  for  the  twelve  months  end- 
presented,  for  many  of  our  presidents  have     ing  on  October  1st  was  only  three  fourths  of  the 


small  moments  in  their  careers  and  Congress  is 
often  both  petty  and  stubborn. 


Public  Responsibility  in  the  Coal  Problem 

THE  public  at  large  is  as  much  respon- 
sible for  the  coal  strike  as  either  the 
miners  or  the  operators.  In  this  funda- 
mental industry  of  coal  mining  the  producer  is  equalized  throughout  the  year — he  does  not 
at  the  mercy  of  the  consumer — his  commodity 
is  so  bulky  that  its  value  is  materially  in- 


output  for  the  previous  year.  This  year  the 
public,  which  has  been  determined  not  to  be 
caught  with  an  expensive  surplus  as  it  was  a 
year  ago,  refrained  from  even  a  normal  demand 
until  the  fall  shortage  set  in.  Then  began  the 
pathetic  scramble  for  coal  which,  of  course,  is 
the  ripest  time  for  a  strike — so  the  strike  came. 
The  miner  naturally  insists  that  his  work  be 


fluenced  by  transportation 
coal  can  profitably  be  pro- 
duced only  as  fast  as  it  is 
consumed.  Therefore,  pro- 
duction in  the  coal  mines  is 
erratic  and  fluctuates  as  the 
users  may  demand.  The 
result — a  furious  effort  dur- 
ing three  months  of  the 
year,  when  the  miners  are 
taxed  to  the  limit  of  their 
endurance  and  when  they 
make  abundant  money;  for 
three  other  months,  produc- 
tion that  might  be  called 
normal;  and  in  the  remain- 
ing six  months,  mines  that 
are  operated  on  part  time 
when  workers  do  not  have 
opportunity  to  earn  the  standard  of 
which  is  their  due. 

The  correction  of  this  situation  lies  with  the 
public.     If  consumers  would  not  wait  until  the 


recognize  the  relation  between  coal  and  all  other 

industries,   and    the  economic   disaster  which 

and  storage,  and     will  result  if  his  demands  are  met.     But  no 


THE    RECENTLY    INCREASING    EFFICIENCY   OF   OUR    MINERS 

The  chart  illustrates  the  increasing  coal  output  by  American  miners  working 
under  American  methods,  as  contrasted  with  the  decreasing  efficiency  of  Brit- 
ish miners  who  have  for  some  time  been  unable  to  cooperate  with  operators 

and  the  public 


living 


amount  of  legislation,  price  fixing,  and  ar- 
bitrary adjustment  can  stay  the  inexorable 
law  of  nature  if  the  thirty-hour  week  should 
become  effective  in  this  basic  industry.  The 
last  minute  before  laying  in  their  coal,  but,  on  price  of  coal  would  rise,  dragging  in  its  pitiless 
the  contrary,  would  spread  their  purchases  over  wake  the  cost  not  only  of  heating  every  home 
the  year,  a  steady  production  could  be  main-  in  the  country  but  also  of  food,  clothing,  trans- 
tained  at  the  mines.  This  would  provide  portation,  in  fact  everything  upon  which  de- 
steady  employment  for  the  miners,  with  its  pends  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  1 10 
attendant  contentment.  It  would  likewise  million  persons.  And  there  could  be  no  worse 
provide  a  steady  revenue  for  the  operators,  with  precedent  for  a  chafed  industrial  world  than 
an  attendant  opportunity  to  standardize  costs     the  miners  with  their  short  hours  and  long 


and  methods.  And  it  would  provide  a  steady 
movement  of  coal  cars  on  the  railroads,  thereby 
removing  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  of 
traffic  which  now  confronts  them  every  year. 
The  evil  effects  of  the  contrary  course  are 
clearly  discernible  in  the  experience  of  this 
winter.  Following  the  war-time  accumulation 
of  the  winter  of  19 16- 17  the  demand  for  coal 
during  the  mildness  of  last  winter  decreased,  to 
the    embarrassment    of    both    operators    and 


pay — such  a  spectacle  would  be  the  signal  for 
an  immediate  clamor  by  workers  on  every 
hand. 

The  easiest  thing  for  the  public  to  do  is  to 
do  nothing,  continuing  in  the  present  rut  of 
indifference.  Such  a  course  leads  straight  to  a 
day  in  the  near  future  when  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  will  pay  the  penalty.  The  alter- 
native is  harder  to  start  but  the  result  will  be 
far  happier  and  easier.    That  consists  in  a 
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present  awakening,  to  the  end  that  every  or- 
ganization of  citizens,  and  so  the  public  at 
large,  may  cooperate  with  the  producers  and 
stabilize  demand  throughout  the  span  of  every 
year.  Such  cooperation  does  not  imply,  nec- 
essarily, that  each  consumer  will  have  to  buy 
his  coal  at  a  time  when  it  is  unprofitable  to 
do  so  and  that  he  will  have  to  expand  his  own 
storage  facilities;  it  may  take  form  in  the 
organization  of  public  centres  of  distribution, 
as  in  the  packing  industry.  With  that  solution 
the  public  must  be  ready  to  stand  the  expense 
of  storage  in  return  for  the  great  advantages 
which  the  regulated  removal  of  coal  from  the 
mouths  of  the  mines  would  bring. 

It  is  often  argued  that  a  solution  is  to  be 
found  in  the  increased  use  of  oil,  but  that  is 
only  a  partial  answer.  Ocean  steamships  may 
well  be  converted  into  oil-burners  both  to  their 
own  advantage  and  to  the  benefit,  of  the  con- 
sumers, but  to  convert  the  industries'  of  the 
world  and  each  separate  heating  plant  to  a 
fuel-oil  basis  is  a  process  both  of  time  and 
money.  Society,  as  now  organized,  must  have 
coal  and  have  it  cheap. 

England's  commercial  greatness  has  been 
founded  on  cheap  fuel;  that  was  behind  her 
textile  industry,  her  shipyards,  and  her  exports. 
Now  British  supremacy  is  threatened  on  ac- 
count of  inefficiency  and  lack  of  cooperation  in 
the  coal  mines.  The  same  tendencies  that  have 
ruined  England's  ability  to  produce  cheap  fuel 
are  at  work  in  this  country.  It  is  well  that  we 
take  heed  of  her  experience  before  it  is  too  late, 
and  by  cooperation  between  producers  and 
consumers  of  coal  that  we  avoid  financial, 
industrial,  and  moral  disaster  before  it  is  too 
late.     It  is  impossible  to  evade  the  issue. 


The  Super-Power  Plan 

A  PLAN  for  a  huge  centralized  system  for 
the  generation  of  electric  power  is 
L  suggested  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Murray,  the 
electrical  engineer  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
electrification  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  Railway. 

In  that  section  of  the  United  States  that  lies 
about  one  hundred  miles  wide  along  the  Atlan- 
tic Coast  between  Boston  and  Washington, 
17,000,000  horse-power  is  at  present  the  capacity 
of  the  power  plants  of  industry  and  the  railroads. 
This  enormous  capacity  for  power  is  scattered 
among  thousands  of  power  plants,  each  capable 
of  generating  a  certain  maximum,   but  each 


working  at  only  a  fraction  of  that  maximum. 
Mr.  Murray  figures  the  average  power  need  at 
from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  power 
available.  In  other  words  the  average  horse- 
power required  by  the  railroads  and  the  indus- 
tries of  this  district  is  not  more  than  3,500,000, 
and  the  maximum  requirement  for  power  never 
reaches  the  total  available,  for  the  reason  that 
some  of  the  power  plants  are  operating  at  re- 
duced loads  when  others  are  operating  at  their 
peaks. 

In  order  to  correct  this  difficulty,  and  in  order 
thereby  to  make  an  estimated  saving  of 
30,000,000  tons  of  coal  a  year — which  at  present 
prices,  would  amount  to  $150,000,000 — Mr. 
Murray  proposes  the  erection  of  large,  highly 
economical  generating  plants  on  rivers,  at  tide 
water,  and,  where  the  economics  of  the  situa- 
tions justify,  at  the  mouths  of  mines.  By  such 
means  unutilized  water  powers  will  be  used, 
more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  coal  now  wasted 
will  be  saved,  and  where  the  energy  in  the  coal 
is  converted  into  electricity,  and  the  power 
transmitted  over  wire  from  the  mouths  of  the 
mines,  the  freight  charges  on  the  coal  will  have 
been  eliminated.  The  electricity  generated  would 
then  be  supplied  over  a  "super-power  line"  to 
which  would  also  be  connected  many  of  the 
large  power  plants  already  built,  and  the 
companies  now  operating  would  receive  and 
distribute  it  to  the  increased  number  of  users 
that  would  be  attracted  by  such  economical 
power. 

With  this  plan  in  operation  the  load  factor 
of  the  great  central  generating  stations — that 
is,  the  proportion  between  the  average  power 
requirement  and  the  total  power  available — 
would  be  approximately  50  per  cent,  instead  of 
1 5  to  20  per  cent,  as  is  at  present  the  case  with 
the  scattered  plants  that  furnish  power  for  our 
industries.  The  reason  for  this  is  that,  inas- 
much as  the  peak  loads  of  the  various  users  of 
power  come  at  different  times,  the  increasing 
demands  of  one  plant  can  be  supplied  through 
the  decreasing  demands  of  another. 

But  these  are  not  all  the  advantages  of  the 
plan. .  The  railroads  of  the  country  now  find  it 
necessary  to  burden  their  freight  trains  and 
their  sidings  with  coal  cars,  loaded  and  empty, 
that  make  up  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  freight 
moved.  With  this  great  "super-power  line" 
built  and  with  railroads  and  industries  electri- 
fied, this  tremendous  strain  on  the  freight 
carriers  would,  to  a  very  large  extent,  be  re- 
lieved.    Preferred    routes   for   the   hauling   of 
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coal  from  mines  to  tide  water  would  come  into 
being,  and  our  railroads,  without  any  further 
effort,  would  be  able  to  handle  50  per  cent,  more 
of  useful  freight. 

It  is  true  that  such  a  project  would  cost  tre- 
mendously, but  the  saving  would  also  be  tre- 
mendous. Added  to  the  estimated  annual 
saving  in  coal  of  $150,000,000  would  be  a  like 
amount  saved  annually  as  a  result  of  the  lesser 
cost  of  maintenance  of  electrical  equipment  as 
compared  with  steam,  plus  the  saving  resulting 
from  the  ability  of  the  electric  locomotive  to 
consolidate  greater  tonnage  in  a  single  train. 
Thus  the  total  savings  may  be  estimated  at 
$300,000,000  a  year,  and  yet  the  investment 
necessary  is  estimated  at  far  below  the  three 
billion  dollars  fhat  such  a  saving  would  warrant. 

Already  Mr.  Murray's  idea  has  received 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Engineering 
Council,  representing  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  Mechanical  Engineers, 
Mining  Engineers,  and  Civil  Engineers,  and  on 
the  tentative  schedule  of  the  Sundry  Civil 
Appropriations  Bill,  which  comes  up  for  con- 
sideration during  the  present  session  of  Congress. 
Two  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  the  suggested 
appropriation  to  be  made  for  the  investigation 
of  possible  power  sites  by  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey, with  a  view  to  the  recommendation  of  a 
number  of  those  most  advantageously  located. 

Should  this  appropriation  pass — and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  it  will — a  serious  work  looking 
to  the  conservation  of  our  resources  and  our 
railroads  will  have  been  begun.  With  its 
success  in  whatever  district  it  may  be  tried 
will  come  the  broadening  of  the  plan  until  the 
whole  country  will  receive  its  power,  not  from 
small,  and  wasteful  power  plants,  but  from 
huge,  efficient  ones  that  will  make  use  of  the 
power  that  is  at  present  going  to  waste  in  our 
many  unused  streams,  and  will  burn  the  coal 
as  it  comes  from  the  mouths  of  the  mines. 


The  Plight  of  the  Suffrage  Amendment 

THE  first  blush  of  optimism  which  pre- 
vailed in  suffrage  circles  with  regard  to  a 
prompt  ratification  of  the  suffrage  amend- 
ment is  in  danger  of  fading  away.  The  rapid 
succession  with  which  twenty  states  fell  into 
line  following  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
in  Congress  led  suffrage  leaders  to  hope  for  an 
early  decision,  and  to  consider  a  country-wide 
women's  vote  as  a  factor  in  the  coming  Presi- 
dential election.     But  at  the  time  of  writing 


favorable  action  from  sixteen  more  states  is 
still  required,  and  of  those  the  majority  must 
call  their  legislatures  in  special  session  if  action 
is  to  be  taken  in  time.  At  the  present  moment 
only  two,  Colorado  and  South  Dakota,  have  set 
a  definite  time  for  the  calling  of  that  session; 
while  the  rest  only  postpone  action. 

In  a  statement  issued  by  the  National 
Woman's  Party  at  Washington  twenty-two 
states  are  named  as  "expected  to  ratify" — the 
slight  margin  evidently  being  contemplated 
to  dispel  any  misgivings  that  a  timely  ratifica- 
tion will  not  be  realized.  In  Maryland,  one  of 
the  states  depended  upon,  the  situation  is  de- 
cidedly less  favorable  than  it  was  a  short  time 
ago:  the  legislature  which  indicated  favorable 
action  will  probably  be  changed  before  a  special 
session  can  be  called,  and  sentiment  is  gaining 
headway  for  submitting  the  amendment  to  a 
referendum  of  the  people — a  development  that 
would  delay  ratification  beyond  repair.  The 
same  tendency  has  been  seen  in  New  Jersey, 
but  with  a  regular  session  in  January  the 
prospect  is  brighter.  The  governors  of  two 
other  states  among  those  "expected  to  ratify" 
— Connecticut  and  Vermont — are  said  to  have 
flatly  refused  to  call  together  their  legislatures 
in  extra  session. 

But  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
suffrage  leaders  is  the  procrastination  and 
reluctance  of  the  balance  of  western  governors 
to  call  the  special  sessions.  It  is  claimed  that  a 
number  of  governors  have  given  definite 
assurance  that  the  necessary  action  would  be 
taken;  but  those  governors  find  themselves 
obliged  to  demur  on  account  of  recent  political 
developments  or  in  deference  to  the  hue  and  cry 
for  a  curtailment  of  public  expenses.  Further- 
more, other  states  which  are  counted  among 
the  expected  twenty-two,  already  extend  the 
privileges  of  full  suffrage  to  their  citizens — 
those  states  being  Oregon,  Washington, 
Wyoming.  Idaho,  Arizona,  South  Dakota,  and 
Oklahoma — and  it  is  an  exceedingly  difficult 
thing  to  arouse  them  to  the  necessity  of  special 
sessions  involving  so  much  extra  expense. 

The  time  is  short.  If  ratification  is  delayed 
much  beyond  the  first  of  the  year,  the  operation 
of  state  election  laws  will  exclude  many  women 
from  exercising  their  newly  won  rights  in  be- 
half of  the  next  president.  Some  states  re- 
quire the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  from  four  to  six 
months  in  advance,  and  a  few  demand  that 
registration  be  accomplished  sixty  days  before 
Election  Daw     Faced  by  a  postponement  of 
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four  years  before  taking  their  part  in  a  Presi- 
dential election,  the  suffragists  are  planning  to 
exert  every  effort  during  the  coming  winter  to 
bring  about  the  calling  together  of  the  state 
legislatures  in  the  necessary  special  sessions. 
This  campaign  will  find  slight  encouragement 
in  the  apparently  waning  interest  which  those 
women  who  enjoy  suffrage  privileges  are  now 
displaying  toward  the  ballot.  It  is  reported 
that  October  registration  figures  in  New  York 
City  show  a  decrease  of  fifty  thousand  women 
registrants,  or  about  87  per  cent,  of  last  year's 
figure.  At  present  the  amendment  is  so  hang- 
ing fire  that  only  by  good  luck  and  an  exceed- 
ingly close  shave  can  it  be  ratified  in  time  for 
the  women  to  participate  in  the  election  of 
1920. 


New  Possibilities  for  American  Chemicals 

THE  Alien  Property  Custodian,  in  clear- 
ing up  the  property  taken  over  during 
the  war,  has  sold  4,500  German  chemi- 
cal patents.  These  were  bought  by  a  corpora- 
tion organized  for  the  purpose  and  called  the 
Chemical  Foundation,  the  organizers  of  which 
are  members  of  the  American  Dyes  Institute, 
the  American  Manufacturing  Chemists'  As- 
sociation, and  others  engaged  in  chemical  in- 
dustries. This  corporation  is  not  a  manufac- 
turing concern,  and  its  purpose  is  merely  to 
license  to  any  competent  American  manu- 
facturers such  of  these  patents  as  may  be 
utilized  to  advantage,  and  to  stand  ready  to 
take  upon  itself  *any  litigation  that  may  be 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  patents. 

By  this  very  simple  method — that  is,  by 
carefully  guarding  against  any  infringement  on 
the  patents,  either  by  unlicensed  American 
manufacturers  or  by  importers  dealing  in 
foreign  dyes — our  dye  manufacturers  are  much 
more  completely  protected  than  they  would  be 
by  any  other  plan.  And,  too,  the  Chemical 
Foundation,  being  made  up  of  practically  all 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  manufacture  of 
dyes  in  the  United  States,  has  as  its  policy  the 
encouragement,  by  every  legitimate  means,  of 
American  manufacturers. 

Heretofore  Germany  has  been  the  world's 
greatest  manufacturer  of  dyes  and  with  her 
processes  and  products  patented  in  foreign 
countries  she  has  been  able  to  control  the  world 
market.  Import  duties  failed  to  affect  her,  for, 
whenever  a  manufacturer  threatened  to  inter- 
fere with  her  monopoly,  even  behind  a  tariff 


wall,  the  price  on  dyes  imported  from  Germany 
immediately  dropped  until  the  new  competitor 
was  forced  to  the  wall.  Then,  with  his  com- 
petition out  of  the  way,  the  price  shortly  re- 
turned to  a  new  high  level.  It  was  against 
such  tactics  as  these  that  the  American 
manufacturer  had  to  contend. 

It  was  with  this  in  mind  that  the  Chemical 
Foundation  was  organized,  and  with  their  plan 
in  operation  it  should  be  impossible  for  German- 
made  dyes  to  reach  our  market. 

Should  it  be  impractical,  whether  because  of 
cost  or  because  of  chemical  or  other  difficulties, 
to  manufacture  some  particular  dyes  that  are 
turned  out  successfully  in  Germany,  the  War 
Trade  Board  is  making  an  arrangement  where- 
by dyes  can  be  imported  from  Germany  in  such 
quantities  as  may  be  necessary  for  use  in  the 
next  six  months,  but  permission  for  such  im- 
portation will  be  given  only  when  the  War 
Trade  Board  has  been  convinced,  either  by 
investigation  or  otherwise,  that  the  amounts 
asked  for  are  not  excessive.  A  statement 
concerning  this  arrangement,  issued  by  the  War 
Trade  Board,  reads  as  follows; 

To  All  American  Consumers  of  Dyes 

The  War  Trade  Board  Section  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  is  now  prepared  to  make  allocations 
providing  for  the  importation  of  German  dyes 
(other  than  vat  dyes)  in  amounts  sufficient  to  supply 
the  requirements  of  the  consumers  of  the  United 
States  for  the  six-months'  period  November  15,  1919, 
to  May  15,  1920. 

Allocations  will  be  made  only  when  the  articles 
desired  to  be  imported  are  unobtainable  from 
United  States  sources,  or,  though  obtainable  from 
United  States  sources,  are  unobtainable  on  reason- 
able terms  as  to  prices,  quality,  and  delivery. 

Importations  of  these  articles  will  be  governed 
by  rules  and  regulations  which  will  be  announced 
as  soon  as  the  necessary  details  have  been  completed. 
In  the  meantime,  dye  consumers  are  requested  to 
file  with  the  War  Trade  Board  Section,  as  soon  as 
possible,  applications  and  undertakings  on  forms 
which  will  be  supplied  on  request,  by  the  Bureau 
of  Imports,  War  Trade  Board  Section,  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  which  will  be  stated  estimates  of  the 
amounts  of  the  above-mentioned  dyes  which  will  be 
required  for  consumption  during  the  above-men- 
tioned six  months'  period. 

Applicants  are  urgently  requested  to  estimate  their 
requirements  as  accurately  as  possible,  as  all  esti- 
mates will  be  carefully  scrutinized  and  any  applica- 
tions containing  estimates  which  are  apparently 
excessive  will  not  be  acted  upon  until  the  matter 
has  been  investigated  and  found  satisfactory  to  the 
War  Trade  Board  Section. 
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With  the  principal  stumbling  blocks  of  the 
past  cleared  from  the  field  of  action  the  dye 
industry  of  America  seems  to  have  an  ex- 
cellent future.  And  the  new  field  is  not  alone 
for  dyes.  Heretofore  we  have  been  dependent . 
upon  Germany  for  many  pharmaceuticals — 
many  that  are  vital  necessities,  as  we  realized 
when  the  war  shut  off  our  supply.  With  the 
patents  for  their  manufacture  in  our  hands  and 
subject  to  license  to  American  manufacturers, 
we  shall  soon  be  able  to  supply  our  own  needs, 
and  probably  to  export  as  well. 

And  a  further  use  for  these  patents  presents 
itself.  In  Germany  the  greatest  sources  of 
supply  for  explosives  and  poison  gas  were  the 
dye  and  pharmaceutical  plants.  It  was  with 
this  in  view  that  the  German  Government  so 
carefully  stimulated,  by  every  means  that  lay 
within  its  power,  the  growth  of  these  industries, 
and  when  the  war  broke  out  the  huge  plants, 
without  the  necessity  of  installing  new  equip- 
ment or  of  training  their  employees  to  new 
duties,  were  able  at  once  to  begin  the  manu- 
facture of  materials  of  war. 

With  the  control  of  our  chemicals  in  our  own 
hands  we  will  find  American  business  much 
more  evenly  balanced,  and  there  is  no  other 
branch  of  industry  so  important  to  our  welfare 
that  is  now  so  completely  beyond  our  reach  as 
was  the  manufacture  of  chemicals  before  the 
war. 


The  Case  for  the  English  System  of 
Weights  and  Measures 

THE  adoption  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  world 
of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures  would  present  some  diffi- 
culties and  some  drawbacks  that  are  often  not 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  advocates  of 
the  new  system.  The  statement  is  often  made, 
for  instance,  that  the  metric  system  is  "in  force 
in  all  parts  of  Europe  and  America  except  Eng- 
land and  our  own  country,"  but  this  is  dis- 
proved by  a  report  published  by  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

The  Society's  Committee  on  Weights  and 
Measures  shows  that  systems  other  than  and 
not  related  to  the  metric  are  more  widely  in 
use  in  Latin-America  than  is  the  metric  system. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese onia,  libra,  and  tonelada,  correspond  al- 
most exactly  with  our  ounce,  pound,  and  ton; 
that  the  pulgada,  -pie,  and  vara  are  similarly 
the  almost  exact  equivalents  of  our  inch,  foot, 


and  yard,  while  their  galon  is  substantially  the 
same  as  our  gallon. 

It  is  true  that  in  most  countries  of  Latin 
America  the  metric  system  has  been  adopted 
by  law,  but  in  most  cases  the  old  system  has 
maintained  itself  despite  the  advantages  the 
new  system  is  supposed  to  offer. 

"It  is  especially  to  be  noted,"  says  the  re- 
port of  the  Society,  "  that  until  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  there  were  few,  if 
any,  compulsory  metric  laws  in  Spanish 
America.  The  system  had  been  'adopted'  in 
many  of  those  countries  as  the  official  system, 
and  used  chiefly  for  customs  purposes  and  rail- 
way tariffs,  but  the  people  continued  to  use  the 
old  measures  without  molestation.  The  change 
in  the  intervening  years  is  due  to  German  in- 
fluence and  for  German  purposes.  If,  as  seems 
probable,  German  influence  in  Spanish  America 
is  to  suffer  an  eclipse,  is  it  too  much  to  hope  that 
the  future  may  see  the  unification  of  the  weights 
and  measures  of  North  and  South  America  and 
the  British  Empire  on  the  foundation  of  the 
system  which,  in  its  basic  and  historic  features, 
is  common  to  all?" 

If  the  metric  system  has  not  overcome  the  old 
system  in  South  America,  where  manufacturing 
is  as  yet  undeveloped  and  the  difficulties  to  be 
experienced  in  making  the  change  are  com- 
paratively slight,  it  hardly  seems  likely  that  the 
new  system  will  readily  prevail  in  the  United 
States  where  manufacturing  is  developed  to  so 
enormous  an  extent  and  the  system  of  measure- 
ments now  in  use  is  so  thoroughly  combined 
with  all  our  activities. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  the  reports  of  some 
of  the  large  American  export  houses  in  con- 
futation of  the  claim  that  is  sometimes  advanced 
that  the  foreign  trade  field  demands  the  use  of 
the  metric  system. 

"  We  have  been  actively  engaged  in  develop- 
ing foreign  trade  for  the  past  fifteen  years," 
says  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Company,  "and  our 
experience  touches  practically  every  country 
in  the  world.  The  lines  of  goods  we  sell  abroad 
are  quite  varied,  embracing  internal  combus- 
tion engines;  steam,  power,  and  centrifugal 
pumps;  electrical  dynamos  and  motors;  railway 
supplies  and  windmills. 

"  We  are,  of  course,  sending  our  goods  to 
countries  where  the  metric  system  is  used,  but 
we  have  not  seen  any  necessity  whatever  for 
abandoning  the  English  standard  of  weights 
and  measures." 

And  the  Collins  Company,  manufacturers  of 
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cutting  tools  says,  after  having  been  in  the  ex- 
port trade  for  seventy  years,  "our  business  is 
nine  tenths  with  foreign  countries.  We  have 
no  need  whatever  to  use  the  metric  system  in 
our  business." 

Of  1,445  exporters  to  whom  were  sent  the 
questionnaires  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  82.2  per  cent,  report  that 
they  have  no  need  whatever  for  the  metric 
system;  11.2  per  cent  report  that  they  have 
used  it  only  slightly;  2  per  cent,  considerably; 
1 . 1  per  cent .  extensively ;  0.4  per  cent .  exclusively 
and  3.1  per  cent,  did  not  reply  to  the  question. 

A  great  deal  of  publicity  has  been  given  the 
case  for  the  metric  system,  and  many  people 
are  undoubtedly  convinced  of  the  soundness  of 
the  arguments  in  its  favor.  Careful  investiga- 
tion, however,  seems  to  show  that  the  old  sys- 
tem still  has  advantages  and  supporters  and 
that  a  change  might  not  be  to  the  unalloyed 
benefit  of  our  country. 


The  crop  of  Liberty  Bonds  that  these  pirates 
of  promotion  have  harvested  has  been  an  enor- 
mous one;  and  now  that  many  farmers  have 
sold  their  farms  at  fancy  prices,  there  is  still 
more  juicy  fruit  on  the  trees  that  these  stock 
fakers  are  going  after.  A  banker  from  Louisiana 
writes: 

"  This  section  is  a  rural  one  and  we  are  visited 
all  the  time  by  slick  talking  salesmen  who  drive 
way  back  in  the  woods  to  tell  the  poor  farmer 
that  they  have  come  way  out  there  just  to  give 
him  a  chance  to  get  some  of  the  wealth  of  the 
world  rather  than  to  let  Rockefeller  have  it  all. 
All  they  have  to  do  is  to  buy  a  few  shares  of  the 
particular  stock  this  benevolent  salesman  is 
offering  and  the  farmer  suddenly  becomes  one  of 
the  idle  rich." 


To  Farmers  and  Others 

THIS  story  of  the  operations  of  get-rich- 
quick  promoters  who  are  selling  oil 
stocks  to  the  farmers  of  the  Middle  West 
comes  from  a  job  printer  of  that  section: 

These  promoters  come  to  him  to  get  their 
circulars  printed.  "We  have  no  money  now," 
they  say,  "but  we  are  going  to  sell  a  hundred 
thousand  shares  of  this  stock  at  a  dollar  a  share, 
and  your  printing  bill  will  be  but  a  small  item 
for  us  to  pay  in  a  week  or  two."  Frequently 
they  offer  him  stock  in  payment  for  his  work. 
If  he  is  sure  they  are  going  to  make  a  market 
for  the  stock  in  order  to  entice  prospective 
buyers  with  advancing  quotations,  he  takes  the 
stock,  and  then  sells  it  back  to  them  through 
the  market  as  soon  as  they  start  their  manipula- 
tions. 

One  of  these  promoters  told  him  how  they 
got  the  farmer's  money: 

"We  ask  him  if  he  owns  any  Liberty  Bonds. 
'  How  much  did  you  pay  for  them?  Do  you 
know  what  they  are  selling  for  now?  What 
rate  of  interest  do  they  pay  you?  Only  4I  per 
cent.  How  would  you  like  to  exchange  them 
for  a  stock  that  pays  more  than  twice  as  much 
and  which  will  advance  in  price?  Those  prices 
you  see  quoted  in  the  papers  for  Liberty  Bonds 
are  for  outsiders  like  you;  we  can  do  much 
better  than  that,  and  we  are  willing  to  take  your 
bonds  and  give  you  the  same  price  you  paid 
for  them.'" 


Ireland  and  the  American  Criminal  Code 

THE  Ohio  State  Good  Government  Club 
has  called  attention  to  a  part  of  the 
United  States  criminal  code  which 
touches  upon  the  promotion  of  rebellion  in 
Ireland  or  any  other  country  with  which  we  are 
not  at  war.  The  Criminal  Code  No.  35,  page 
1089,  section  13,  reads: 

"Whoever,  within  the  territory  or  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States,  begins  or  sets  on  foot, 
or  provides  or  prepares  the  means  for  any 
military  expedition  or  enterprise  to  be  carried 
on  from  thence  against  the  dominions  of  any 
foreign  prince,  state,  colony,  district,  or  people 
with  whom  the  United  States  are  at  peace, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  three  thousand 
dollars  and  imprisoned  not  more  than  three 
years." 


The  Australian  Trade  Balance 

FEW  Americans,  in  thinking  of  that  far-off 
land  of  the  South  Pacific  from  whence 
came  the  sinewy  Anzac  to  help  win  the 
war,  realize  that  Australia  is  the  fifth  largest 
country  of  the  world.  Only  Russia,  Canada, 
the  United  States,  and  Brazil  have  larger 
areas.  Australia,  furthermore,  is  rich  in  mineral 
and  agricultural  resources.  Although  grains 
are  not  native  to  its  soil  they  have  been  found 
to  flourish  there  in  a  manner  far  surpassing 
grains  in  Europe,  and  Australia  has  become 
one  of  the  few  wheat-exporting  countries  of  the 
world.  The  possibilities  for  its  future  develop- 
ment are  evident.  They  depend,  however, 
largely  on  the  growth  of  its  population;  for 
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although  it  has  more  than 
ten  times  the  area  of  the 
Japanese  Empire  its  popu- 
lation is  less  than  one  fif- 
teenth of  that  of  its  prin- 
cipal commercial  rival  in 
the  Orient. 

The  war  brought  great 
changes  to  the  foreign  trade 
of  Australia  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  some  of  these 
will  be  permanent.  Before 
the  war  the  trade  with  Ger- 
many and  Austria  amounted 
to  about  half  that  with  the 
British  possessions — their 
own  people.  The  outbreak 
of  the  war,  of  course,  marked 
the  disappearance  of  Ger- 
many from  the  Australian 
markets.  Imports  from  the 
United  States  replaced  those 
from  Germany.  Writing 
on  this  subject  recently, 
Mr.  T.  \V.  Henry,  an  Aus- 
tralian journalist  of  forty 
years'  experience,  pointed 
out  that  America,  Canada,  Japan,  and  India 
are  all  growing  into  closer  association  with 
Australia,  due  largely  to  the  establishment  of 


From   Trans-Pacijic  Magazine — Tokio 

Australia's  vast  extent 

Showing  graphically  how  the  territory  of  important  European  countries  compares 

with  that  of  Australia.     The  island-continent  has  almost  limitless  resources  which 

only  await  capital  for  their  development 


Australian  imports  from  the  United  States 
in  the  fiscal  year  19 16-19 17  were  78  million 
dollars,     while    Australian     exports    to    this 

steamship  lines,  and  went  on  to  say:  "It  may  country,  excluding  22  millions  of  gold,  were 

not  be  far  wrong  to  assert  that  this  tendency,  only  1 1  millions.     That  was  an  abnormal  year, 

natural  even  in  times  of  peace,  will  grow  at  a  but  these  greatly  unbalanced  figures  serve  to 

faster  pace  under  the  influence  created  by  the  emphasize  the  point  that  we  cannot  continue 

war  and  the  settlement  after  the  war.     Senti-  selling  to  Australia  in  any  such  amounts  unless 

ment  will  incline  us  to  trade  first  with  those  we  buy  from  her  in  much  greater  quantities 

who  were  our  allies,  and   new  tariff   arrange-  than  we  have.     This  buying  can  either  be  of 

ments   that   will   follow   peace   will   probably  the  products  of  Australia's  mines  and  fields, 

further  that  policy."  of  her  securities,  or   of    her   undeveloped    re- 

The  pre-war  figures  clearly  show  the  benefit  sources  by  the  investment  of  money  for  the 

Germany    and    Austria    derived    from    trade  development  of  the  country.     As  Australia  has 

with   this  eastern  island-continent.     In    1908,  come  out  of  the  war  much  stronger  financially 

for   instance,    Australia    exported    25    million  than  many  of  the  countries  of   Europe,   the 

dollars'   worth   of   goods  to   those   countries,  weakest  of  which  are  anxiously  eager  to  buy 

and  imported  23  million  dollars'  worth.     These  American    products,    there    is    an    advantage 

latter  were  the  manufactured  products  of  those  in  stimulating  trade  with  this  growing  South 

countries,  made,  to  some  extent,  out  of  the  Sea  giant,  for  we  know  that  it  will  be  able  to 

raw  materials  from  Australia.     German  labor  pay  its   bills,  and    no    loss    will    result    from 

charges,  German  profits,  and   German    ship-  granting  it  credits  and  loaning  it  money   to 

ping  charges  were  taken  out  of  them.  stimulate  its  growth. 


THE   INVESTMENT  TORTOISE  AND 
THE  SPECULATIVE  HARE 

Every  month  in  this  part  of  the  magazine  the  World's  Work  prints 

an  article  on  investments  and  the  lessons  to   he  learned  therefrom 

THE  severe  break  that  occurred  in  the  When  the  market  reaches  an  unsound  level  and 

stock  market  in  November  and  carried  indications  point  to  a  break,  as  they  did  before 

several  of  the  industrial  stocks  down  the  recent  collapse  in  certain  industrial  issues, 

man}'  points  in  market  price  gave  a  these  speculators  not  only  sell  all  of  such  stocks 

timely  emphasis  to  the  lesson  taught  that  they  own  but  they  may  sell  more  than  they 

by  that  famous  race  between  the  tortoise  and  own.     In  the  language  of  "the  Street,"  they 

the  hare.  "go  short"  on  them.    The  stocks  are  then 

The   speculative   hare   had   been   bounding  borrowed,  in  order  that  delivery  can  be  made 

along  for  many  months  oblivious  of  the  dan-  to  those  who  have  bought  them.     But  these 

gers  that  beset  his  path.     Now  he  is  nursing  speculators    must    sometime    "cover"    these 

the  losses  sustained  in  the  recent  market  break,  "short"   sales,  and  the  fact  that  they  must 

while   the   tortoise,  with   his   steady  income-  sometime  buy  the  stocks,  in  order  to  return 

paying  investments,  has  again  passed  him  by.  those  which  have  been  borrowed,  acts  as  a 

Time  and  time  again  this  same  lesson  is  sustaining   influence   to   keep   the   downward 

brought  home  to  the  public,  or  that  part  of  it  swing  from  going  too  far,  just  as  their  selling  at 

that  is  speculating,  or  gambling,  in  the  stock  the  high  level  tended  to  restrain  the  advance, 

market.     Nevertheless    there    are    some    who  What  happens  is  that  when  these  speculators 

never  learn  the  lesson,  but  keep  on  until  they  believe  the  stocks  have  reached  a  level  below 

have  lost  all  they  have;  and  there  is  always  a  that    justified    by    conditions    they    "cover" 

new  crop  of  the  public  in  the  market  that  has  their  "short"  sales  and  may  "go  long"  by 

not  yet  had  this  costly  experience.  buying    more. 

The  true  speculator,  who  is  the  man  that  But  far  below  this  true  speculator  in  the 

devotes  his  whole  time  to  it — makes  it  his  ethical  scale  is  what  might  be  known,  for  want 

business;  who  is  a  close  student  of  fundamental  of  a  better  term,   as  the   "pool  operators." 

and  special  conditions;  who  does  not  act  on  Many    speculators    come    under    this    head, 

"tips,"  but  bases  his  market  operations  on  his  Much  has  been  heard  and  read  in  the  past  few 

own  knowledge  and  study  of  conditions;  who  years  by  those  who  have  been  following  the 

knows  what  effect  any  change  in  conditions  is  stock  market  about  the  operations  of  "pools" 

likely  to  have  on  the  value  of  stocks;  and  who  is  in  different  stocks.     A  "pool"  is  nothing  more 

in  close  enough  touch  with  the  market  to  act  than  a  group  of  men  who  combine  their  re- 

before  the  outside  public  can  act,  even  if  it  sources    for    market    operations.       There    is 

knows  what  the  effects  of  certain  changes  are  usually    a    single    manager    who    directs    the 

likely  to  be — such  speculators  are  not  usually  operations.     Sometimes  the  resources  are  not 

caught  in  a  market  collapse  like  this  recent  pooled,  the  members  simply  agree  to  act  in 

one.     There  have  been  more  than  enough  ex-  unison  in  their  trading  in  a  particular  stock, 

ceptions  to  this  statement,  however,  to  prove  it  The  stock  is  chosen  with  a  view  to  its  market 

to  be  the  rule.  possibilities.     Some  member  of  the  pool  may 

It  is  this  legitimate  and  intelligent  specula-  have  inside  information  as  to  the  company's 

tion  that  makes  a  fair  market  for  securities  in  prospective  earnings,  or  of  some  action  that  is 

which  they  can  always  be  sold  nearer  their  true  likely  to  be  taken  by  the  board  of  directors 

value  than  they  might  be  otherwise.    An  ex-  which  may  be  expected  to  advance  the  price  of 

ample  of  the  good  that  may  result  from  the  the  stock.     Sometimes  there  is  no  such  informa- 

operations  of  these  speculators  is  to  be  found  tion,  but  conditions  are  propitious  for  stim- 

in  their  much  misunderstood  "short  selling."  ulating  public   interest   in   a   stock,   possibly 
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because  the  market  supply  of  the  stock  is  small 
and  it  will  take  little  buying  to  send  it  up. 

When  the  pool  has  chosen  its  stock,  it 
quietly  accumulates  what  it  can  of  it  without 
advancing  the  price.  Then  begins  the  cam- 
paign to  interest  the  public.  The  market 
operations  are  now  designed  to  advance  the 
price.  Intimation  as  to  the  good  news  ex- 
pected is  permitted  to  "leak"  out;  "con- 
fidential tips"  on  the  stock  become  widespread. 
It  is  in  mystery  that  speculation  thrives.  The 
newspaper  paragraph  writers  even  refer  fa- 
miliarly to  pools  operating  in  this  and  that 
stock,  and  mention  prices  to  which  the  pool 
intends  to  advance  the  stock.  The  window 
dressing  to  attract  the  public  is  elaborate. 

The  "tips"  show  a  remarkable  average  for 
making  good.  One  afternoon,  "buy  Stude- 
baker"  is  the  word  that  goes  around  among  the 
brokers'  offices  and  over  their  private  wires 
reaches  *he  speculators  and  gamblers  through- 
out the  country.  The  next  morning  Stude- 
baker  jumps  eight  or  ten  points.  That  after- 
noon the  word  is  "buy  Baldwin."  Next  day 
Baldwin  jumps  six  points.  Then  comes  a 
"tip"  on  Bethlehem  Steel  B,  that  makes  good 
to  the  extent  of  four  or  five  points.  Following 
that  comes  the  underground  word  to  buy 
Lackawanna  Steel  for  a  ten  point  rise.  The 
next  day  Lackawanna  Steel  opens  at  8o§  and 
mounts  steadily  to  102.  This  was  the  last  of 
this  particular  series  of  "tips"  that  all  made 
good.  It  was  of  great  aid  in  stimulating  public 
interest  in  the  market. 

Some  of  the  "tips"  that  followed  failed 
signally,  but  the  market  held  for  a  week  or 
more  around  its  high  levels  in  the  face  of  warn- 
ings from  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  regarding 
the  extended  speculative  situation.  Those  of 
experience  in  interpreting  market  conditions 
had  ample  time  to  get  out  before  the  break,  and 
probably  most  of  the  experienced  speculators 
and  pool  operators  did  so.  When  the  break 
came,  following  the  raising  of  the  discount  rates 
at  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  which  increased 
the  cost  of  the  borrowed  money  with  which 
Wall  Street's  speculative  operations  are 
financed,  it  was  the  public,  the  untrained  specu- 
lators, or  rather  the  unwitting  gamblers,  who 
owned  most  of  the  inflated  industrial  stocks. 

In  fact  the  public  does  most  of  its  buying 
around  the  high  levels.  Thomas  Gibson,  who 
has  long  been  a  close  student  of  the  security 
market,  in  his  new  book,  "Simple  Principles 
of  Investment,"  says  it  is  an  "accepted  and 


proven  fact  that  about  80  per  cent,  of  public 
buying  is  done  at  the  approximate  high  prices 
and  at  the  time  when  realizing  sales  would  be 
the  logical  plan." 

The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is 
because  the  American  public  is  still  uneducated 
in  regard  to  the  buying  of  securities.  It  did 
not  buy  Liberty  Bonds  because  they  were  the 
best  investment  in  the  world  but  because  it  in- 
tended that  the  war  should  be  won.  When  it 
comes  to  the  stock  market,  it  does  not  know  the 
difference  between  speculation,  which  is  a 
legitimate  part  of  nearly  every  business  in 
which  man  is  engaged,  and  gambling,  which 
is  what  the  public  does  mostly  in  the  stock 
market.  The  ministers  have  condemned  them 
both  as  gambling;  the  public  continues  to  do 
them  both,  calling  it  all  speculation. 

The  Stock  Exchange  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  carry  on  the  needed  education.  Its  mem- 
bers live  by  their  commissions  and  a  restriction 
of  trading  to  investment  and  true  speculative 
operations,  if  that  could  be  done,  would  reduce 
commissions.  It  remains  for  such  magazines 
as  this,  and  those  who  write  on  the  subject 
with  the  public  welfare  in  mind,  to  carry  on 
the  educational  campaign.  The  results  of  it 
should  be  a  conservation  of  savings,  not  only 
for  the  individual,  but  for  the  upbuilding  of 
American  industry;  and  if  the  public  will  learn 
the  difference  between  legitimate  speculation 
and  pure  stock  market  gambling,  it  will  gain  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  true  economic 
function  of  the  machinery  of  Wall  Street.  It 
will  also  begin  to  realize  the  disadvantage  at 
which  it  is  placed  as  a  speculator. 

Such  breaks  in  the  market  as  the  one  that 
recently  occurred,  leaving  their  toll  of  margin 
accounts  wiped  out  behind  them,  afford  ample 
excuse  for  the  repetition  of  the  statement  by 
the  treasurer  of  one  of  the  largest  insurance 
companies  that  most  people  would  be  better 
off  to-day  if  they  had  never  invested  in  any- 
thing but  Government  bonds,  even  at  the  very 
low  rate  of  interest  paid  by  the  Government  on 
its  bonds  in  peace  times.  "Such  a  course," 
he  points  out,  "would  eliminate  all  losses; 
and  if  losses  of  principal  are  deducted  from  the 
income  received  on  the  securities  purchased  by 
most  people,  the  net  result  would  favor  the  man 
who  has  bought  nothing  but  Government 
bonds."  To  no  other  field  is  the  story  of  the 
race  between  the  tortoise  and  the  hare  better 
applicable.  It  is  the  investment  tortoise  that 
wins  in  the  long  run. 
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WELL,  what  are  you  going  to 
do  about  it?  What's  your 
method?  What  solution 
have  you?" 
One  can  not  long  discuss 
the  relations  of  work  without  being  abruptly 
brought  up  in  what  I  believe  is  called  "hard- 
headed"  fashion  against  the  necessity  for  de- 
tailing a  "remedy  for  Labor  unrest,"  with 
numbered  sections  like  a  patent  medicine 
catalogue,  giving  full  directions  on  just  what  to 
take  for  each  and  every  ill  of  the  body  industrial. 
Now  I  should  not  like  to  say  that  being  "  hard- 
headed"  in  dealing  with  the  human  relation  in 
industry  is  on  all  fours  with  being  simply 
"bone-headed,"  but  the  difference  for  prac- 
tical purposes  may  be  disregarded. 

No  one  who  had  failed  in  business  would  de- 
mand an  instant  national  conference  to  devise 
a  programme  that  would  infallibly  prevent 
commercial  failure.  No  one  has  quite  faith 
enough  in  the  law  for  that.  Yet  people  meet 
with  all  seriousness  to  settle  the  actions  and 
reactions  of  the  human  being  when  engaged  in 
industry  either  as  employer  or  employee. 
We  make  merry  over  the  minute  regulations  of 
the  old  guilds  and  of  various  long  dead  poten- 
tates and  wonder  how  autocracy  could  ever  be 
so  gravely  whimsical,  and  in  the  same  breath 
we  ask  for  some  better-phrased  regulations  to 
accomplish  the  same  ends.  The  employer 
would  bind  and  gag  the  employee.  The  em- 
ployee conceives  of  justice  as  the  figure  of  an 
employer  done  up  in  a  strait-jacket. 

Everywhere  is  the  notion  that  the  war  some- 
how changed  the  world  in  an  elemental  way. 
A  lot  of  very  high  authorities  said  that  it  was 
going  to  and  not  a  few  were  quite  specific  about 
it.  The  common  difficulty  of  all  of  these 
millenniums  is  that  while  they  point  out  the 
various  ways  in  which  we  should  all  like  to  have 


the  world  bettered,  none  of  them  gives  a  clue  as 
to  how  Mother  Nature  may  be  made  more 
generous.     Take  a  sample. 

In  the  discussion  by  the  International  Labor 
Conference  at  Washington  over  the  universal 
eight-hour  day  one  delegate  was  bold  enough  to 
suggest  that  perhaps  the  eight-hour  day  was 
not  entirely  feasible  because  the  length  of  time 
that  people  spend  at  their  work  was  possibly 
not  so  important  as  the  amount  of  work  that 
they  did.  Thereupon  a  French  delegate  arose 
and  reproachfully  accused  the  former  speaker 
of  trying  to  take  Labor  back  into  the  dark  ages 
and  of  failing  to  realize  that  this  was  a  new 
world  which  was  not  going  to  be  fettered  by 
any  of  the  old  ideas.  Really  he  was  so  sad 
about  it  all  that,  on  the  whole,  it  was  rather 
a  moving  spectacle. 

It  is  this  aesthetic  divorce  of  Labor  from 
work  that  is  behind  much  of  what  we  may 
call  "industrial  unrest."  There  is  a  great 
clatter  about  rights  and  only  a  few  whisperings 
about  work.  The  prevailing  tendency  is  to 
agree  with  those  who  assert  that  the  war  made 
a  "new  world"  and  that  the  great  cataclysm  of 
war  swept  away  all  of  the  unloveliness  and 
hardship  which  have  been  with  us  for  so  many 
thousands  of  years.  But  if  you  will  look  about, 
you  will  discover  that  fish  are  just  as  hard  as 
ever  to  take  from  the  sea,  that  grain  does  not 
grow  any  more  readily  or  more  quickly  than 
ever  it  did,  that  the  mines  do  not  give  up  their 
contents  by  tapping  them  with  a  wand,  and 
that  there  are  no  fairies  about  ready  to  clothe 
and  feed  the  multitude.  In  fact,  the  more  you 
examine  into  this  old  world  the  less  you  can 
discover  in  the  way  of  improvement  wrought 
by  several  years  of  war.  It  is  poorer  than  it 
was,  it  is  producing  less  than  it  did,  and  it  has 
its  sense  of  values  considerably  jarred  and 
twisted.     In  fact,  about  the  only  real  change  of 
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a  fair\  like  nature  that  has  come  about  is  the 
remarkable  ability  demonstrated  by  govern- 
ments to  make  one,  two,  or  three  dollars  grow 
where  only  one  grew  before,  although  it  is 
beginning  to  sink  into  a  few  minds  that  this 
new  crop  of  dollars  does  not  contain  as  much 
nourishment  as  did  the  old  crop.  The  caloric 
content  of  the  new  coinage  is  considerably  less 
than  that  of  the  old. 

THE     BASIS    OF     PROSPERITY 

NOTHING  has  happened  to  decrease  the 
importance  of  work,  and  the  Labor  prob- 
lem gets  down  eventually  to  simple  economics 
and  to  the  controlling  proposition  that  pros- 
perity increases  only  according  to  the  margin 
of  production  over  consumption.  Out  of  that 
margin  all  capital  is  created.  When  the 
amount  of  capital  in  a  community  is  small  and 
the  amount  of  labor  is  large  then  the  condition 
of  Labor  must  be  bad  because  there  is  not 
enough  productivity  to  support  it.  That  is, 
Labor  bids  against  itself  for  the  right  to  work 
for  Capital.  Such  is  the  condition  of  China; 
there  it  is  cheaper  to  hire  a  dozen  men  than  to 
put  in  a  machine  costing  $100.  When,  how- 
ever, the  supply  of  capital  is  larger  than  the 
supply  of  labor  it  is  Capital  that  has  to  compete 
for  labor.     Then  Labor  has  the  advantage. 

Japan  affords  the  best  modern  view  of  a 
country  that  is  passing  from  the  one  stage  to 
the  other.  When  Japan  started  on  its  indus- 
trial career  there  was  a  vast  amount  of  labor 
and  very  little  capital.  Consequently  a  man 
could  not  command  more  than  a  bare  existence. 
There  were  no  strikes,  there  could  be  none — if 
a  man  lost  his  job  he  was  lucky  not  to  starve  to 
death.  As  industry  has  increased  the  Japanese 
supply  of  capital,  the  workmen  have  begun  to 
assume  an  air  in  the  nature  of  independence  and 
lately  we  have  seen  great  strikes  in  Japan. 
Had  not  the  amount  of  capital,  that  is  the 
amount  of  productive  means  in  Japan  vastly 
increased  during  these  last  ten  years  so  that 
more  and  more  labor  had  to  be  bought  in  order 
to  keep  this  capital  employed,  these  strikes  in 
Japan  would  have  been  impossible. 

Whichever  way  you  turn  in  this  whole  in- 
dustrial situation  you  run  up  against  the 
fact  that  unless  you  produce  more  you  can 
not  have  more.  In  America  there  have  always 
been  more  facilities  needing  the  employment 
of  labor  than  there  were  men  to  be  employed. 
Consequently  wages,  compared  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  have  been  high.     In  Russia  there 


are  millions  of  people  and  a  very  small  amount 
of  capital,  that  is,  of  productive  enterprise, 
and  consequently  only  a  mere  pittance  in 
wages  has  ever  been  paid.  It  would  seem 
to  be  self-evident,  then,  that  it  is  more  or  less 
nonsense  to  talk  about  wages  and  hours  as 
abstract  affairs,  that  it  is  ridiculous  for  any 
body  of  people  to  come  together  from  all  over 
the  world  and  try  to  decide  on  how  many  hours 
of  labor  each  day  will  be  required  to  support  life. 
Certainly  it  will  require  less  labor  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  where  clothing  need  not  be  worn 
and  dinner  may  be  had  by  shaking  a  tree  than 
in  New  England  where  the  winters  are  cold, 
the  ground  is  sterile,  and  about  all  that  the 
earth  yields  willingly  is  a  grave.  Yet  it  was  no 
more  than  this  question  that  moved  the  French 
and  several  other  delegates  almost  to  tears! 
It  not  only  shocked  but  also  grieved  them  to 
have  any  one  mention  such  things  in  this  "new 
world." 

THE    CREATION    OF    LEISURE 

THE  point  is  that  leisure  succeeds  and  does 
not  precede  work,  that  if  you  plan  a  day 
with  four  hours  of  work  and  four  hours  of 
poetry-writing  you  are  perfectly  justified 
provided  that  you  find  more  nourishment  in 
poetry  than  in  beefsteak.  The  hours  of  labor 
are  determined  by  an  adjustment  between 
what  we  want  and  what  we  are  willing  to  work 
for,  and  the  hope  of  leisure  can  spring  only  out 
of  a  confidence  in  the  ability  of  collective  brains 
to  provide  facilities  by  which  a  man  may  do 
more  with  less  effort.  The  only  way  to  provide 
these  facilities  is  by  increasing  the  margin  of 
production  over  consumption,  for  it  is  that 
margin  which  provides  the  capital  for  increased 
facilities. 

All  of  this  is  rather  hard  to  understand  be- 
cause we  are  accustomed  to  thinking  in  terms  of 
money  rather  than  in  terms  of  things,  and 
instinctively  we  realize  that  it  does  not  get  us 
anywhere  to  blame  things  on  nature.  We  pass 
the  buck  into  the  lap  of  something  which  is 
vaguely  called  Capital. 

Capital  is  supposed  to  own  the  instru- 
mentalities of  work.  Labor  is  supposed  to 
operate  them,  while  the  Public  is  supposed 
to  do  the  consuming.  They  are  conveni- 
ent and  almost  meaningless  terms.  There  are 
a  few  owners  of  capital  who  do  not  work, 
but  there  are  precious  few  of  them  who  do  not 
manage  and  none  of  them  who  do  not  consume 
and  thus  become  part  of  the  public.     There 
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are  a  few  workers  who  do  not  own  anything  of  a 
productive  nature,  but  they  again  form  part  of 
the  consuming  public.  When  you  try  to  find 
out  who  the  public  are  then  the  real  trouble 
starts,  for  it  is  quite  impossible  even  in  a  par- 
ticular controversy  such  as  the  steel  strike  to 
separate  the  employers  and  the  strikers  from 
that  public  which  they  are  supposed  to  serve. 
And  yet  despite  the  facts,  we  find  a  man  like 
Arthur  Henderson  booming  in  this  fashion: 

The  capitalist  governments,  bankrupt  of  expe- 
dients, merely  reiterate  the  cry  of  "increased 
production,"  but  the  workers  ask: 

"  Production  for  what  purpose? 

"That  the  profiteers  and  the  exploiters  may 
continue  to  feed  on  the  substance  of  working  class 
life,  and  that  industry  may  still  yield  profits  to  non- 
producers,  or  to  enable  the  exhausted,  impoverished 
peoples  to  reestablish  and  improve  their  standard  of 
life  and  thus  to  elevate  the  general  level  of  existence?" 

LABOR    AND    INVENTION 

THERE  is  a  certain  balance  in  nature  that 
can  not  be  neglected  without  disaster. 
First,  take  the  fundamental  balance  between 
Capital  and  Labor.  The  capital  of  a  country, 
to  repeat,  is  the  margin  between  production  and 
consumption;  this  margin  is  the  only  source  of 
industrial  betterment  for  it  provides  the  facil- 
ities for  production.  Every  improvement  in 
the  facilities  of  production  is  for  the  benefit  of 
Labor;  a  man  may  buy  an  automatic  machine 
in  the  hope  of  cutting  out  the  payment  of  a 
certain  number  of  men  and  the  men  may  resist 
the  improvement  because  it  costs  them  their 
jobs.  The  stage  coach  drivers  rebelled  against 
the  steam  railway;  every  improvement  in 
spinning  brought  riots — indeed  almost  every 
invention  in  industry  has  been  fought  tooth  and 
nail.  Yet  every  one  of  them  has  brought  a 
larger  life  to  the  worker — however  small  that 
life  may  be  in  comparison  to  what  we  should 
like  to  have  it.  In  the  old  days  a  weaver 
working  at  home  on  a  hand  loom  and  helped 
by  his  whole  family  could  little  more  than 
exist;  he  usually  had  to  be  a  farmer  as  well,  to 
eke  out  his  industrial  earnings.  When  the 
power  loom  came  fully  into  use  that  weaver's 
condition  was  for  the  moment  even  worse 
because  there  being  more  men  than  jobs,  he  had 
to  take  what  was  thrown  to  him  in  the  way  of 
work  and  wages. 

There  were  for  the  time  being,  more  men 
than  jobs  simply  because  the  amount  of 
capital — the    facilities    for    production — was. 


small.  But  soon  the  increased  production  and 
the  large  profits  of  the  owners  brought  more 
capital  into  the  world  and  caused  more  com- 
petition for  the  service  of  labor.  Then  the 
condition  of  the  weaver  began  to  improve  until 
to-day  the  average  weaver  is  apt  to  have  a 
motor,  a  phonograph,  a  piano,  good  food  and 
clothing,  and,  indeed,  really  far  more  comfort 
than  the  mill  owner  had  when  the  power  loom 
was  first  introduced. 

ECONOMIC    BENEFIT    OF    RICHES 

IT  MUST  be  self-evident  that  the  profits 
of  Capital  and  the  wages  of  Labor  must 
come  out  of  what  is  produced.  Idle  capital  is 
no  more  satisfying  than  idle  labor.  If  the 
service  of  Labor  is  needed  to  make  Capital 
produce,  then  it  follows  that  the  more  capital 
there  is  in  the  world,  the  more  demand  will 
exist  for  labor  and  the  higher  will  be  its 
wages  in  actual  buying  power.  Thus  the  rich 
man  has  to  be  considered,  whether  or  no,  as  an 
economic  benefit.  He  is  rich  because  he  con- 
sumes less  than  he  acquires.  His  very  desire 
to  have  wealth  forces  him  to  put  out  his  surplus 
in  productive  enterprise  and  thus,  by  increasing 
the  productive  capital,  he  increases  the  demand 
for  labor. 

EVIL   EFFECT  OF   WAR   TAXES 

EVERY  little  while  some  one  rises  to 
remark  that  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand is  obsolete  and  that  what  is  really  wanted 
is  some  one  to  decree  divisions.  For  instance, 
some  would  fix  profits  and  decree  standards  of 
wages.  But  if  you  fix  profits  you  encourage 
waste;  it  is  not  human  nature  to  struggle  for 
the  honor  of  paying  a  large  tax;  therefore, 
money  that  would  ordinarily  go  into  surplus, 
slips  out  in  excessive  salaries  and  unnecessary 
services.  The  war  taxes  are  presently  doing 
that  to  business  everywhere.  Therefore  you  de- 
crease the  supply  of  excess  productive  energy 
and  do  not  make  for  future  improvement;  the 
fixing  of  wages  without  regard  for  their  produc- 
tion likewise  limits  output.  Consequently  a 
concern  produces  less  and  not  more.  What  is 
the  difference?     It  is  this: 

The  demand  for  that  concern's  output  will 
increase  by  the  increase  in  population  and  the 
price  of  the  article  will  go  up.  Then  fix  the 
price  of  the  article — somebody  is  sure  to  say. 
Well  and  good.  But  fixing  the  price  of  a  thing 
does  not  produce  more  of  it.  The  most  that 
can  be  done  is  to  assure  prospective  buyers  that 
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when  they  do  buy  they  will  not  have  to  pay 
more  than  the  price.  In  other  words,  it  tells  a 
man  who  needs  a  pair  of  shoes  that  if  he  can 
find  a  pair  to  buy  he  will  not  be  overcharged — 
\vhich  assurance,  however,  does  nothing  at  all 
toward  keeping  the  snow  out  of  leaky  shoes! 

THE    OMNIPRESENCE    OF    SUPPLY    AND    DEMAND 

IF  YOU  fix  a  price,  then  you  have  to  go  a 
step  further  and  decree  a  ration,  and  then 
you  have  production  for  use  and  a  vast  drab 
uniformity.  And  not  only  that  but  unless  you 
have  also  an  autocracy  to  compel  work,  the 
rations  of  everything  must  grow  less — for  the 
population  will  grow  and  the  means  of  produc- 
tion will  not.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand 
is  not  dead  and  will  hardly  die  ahead  of  the 
solar  system. 

Bearing  this  inexorable  fact  in  mind  it  is 
easily  comprehended  that  no  Labor  movement 
which  does  not  contemplate  increased  produc- 
tion benefits  the  workers.  Thus  collective 
bargaining,  the  eight-hourday,  and  all  the  other 
slogans  with  which  Labor  leaders  and  radical 
journals  exercise  themselves  have  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  the  Labor  situation. 
The  world  goes  forward  by  doing  more,  not  by 
doing  less,  and  when  government  boards  or 
arbitration  boards  or  other  constituted  bodies 
attempt  to  fix  wages  without  making  any 
provision  for  the  payment  of  the  wages,  dis- 
aster always  results. 

ATTITUDE    OF    SOME    LABOR    LEADERS 

IT  IS  not  that  wages  are  always  right, 
generally  they  are  not  right,  but  the  eco- 
nomic fact  is  inescapable,  that  if  a  wage  is  raised 
without  a  corresponding  increase  in  efficiency 
of  production  so  that  the  wage  can  be  absorbed 
and  not  passed  on  to  the  public,  only  a  tem- 
porary raise  has  been  granted,  for  inevitably  the 
increased  cost  will  find  its  reflection  in  a  higher 
cost  of  living.  The  present  attitude  of  many 
union  leaders  is  that  good  work  does  not 
count,  and  that  unfortunately  is  too  often 
the  attitude  of  union  leaders,  for  to  speak 
very  plainly  on  the  subject,  few  of  them  are 
other  than  demagogues.  Their  positions  are 
always  quasi-political  in  that  they  hold  office 
by  popular  sanction  and,  therefore,  their  poli- 
cies must  be  guided  not  by  a  sense  of  eco- 
nomic righteousness  but  by  that  which  will  tend 
to  keep  them  in  office.  A  Labor  leader  who 
counsels  sound  economics  can  not  stay  in  office 
as  against  a  candidate  who  promises  the  moon. 


A  man  talking  common  sense  has  no  chance 
against  a  man  making  wild  and  untrue  state- 
ments and,  therefore,  it  is  unfortunately  a  fact 
that  the  average  Labor  union  is  really  a  menace 
not  to  the  employer  but  to  the  employee. 

ECONOMIC    INSANITY 

TH  E  policy  of  Labor  unions  tends  inevitably 
to  lower  real  wages  by  the  arbitrary 
restriction  of  production  either  frankly  by  ad- 
vocating short  working  periods  at  high  wages 
regardless  of  production,  or  by  holding  to  a 
uniform  wage  scale  based  on  the  least  efficient 
member.  The  Labor  union  when  organized  as 
a  protection  to  underpaid  and  overworked 
men — who  in  such  condition  can  not  progress 
in  production — fills  a  distinct  need  in  society  by 
teaching  the  employer  how  to  do  business. 
But  the  Labor  union  ascendent  is  an  economic 
absurdity  because  always  it  operates  to  decrease 
the  purchasing  power  of  wages.  For  instance, 
in  two  of  the  large  cities  of  the  country  from 
1,500  to  2,500  common  brick  laid  in  the  wall  per 
day  formerly  represented  a  fair  day's  work  for 
the  bricklayer.  With  the  progression  of 
Unionism  it  is  now  impossible  to  have  more 
than  500  to  1,000  bricks  laid  under  the  same 
conditions. 

A  most  ridiculous  incident  came  to  my 
attention  not  long  since;  a  carpenter  going  from 
one  job  to  another  was  laboriously  pushing  his 
bicycle  and  when  asked  why  he  did  not  ride  he 
said  it  was  against  the  union  rules  to  ride  from 
one  job  to  another  because  that  saved  too  much 
time  and  would  therefore  tend  to  deprive  an- 
other man  of  a  job.  He  had  the  bicycle  with 
him  because  when  he  left  his  work  in  the  even- 
ing he  wanted  to  get  home  as  quickly  as 
possible.     This  is  economic  insanity. 

The  purchasing  power  of  wages,  however, 
may  be  decreased  by  an  arbitrary  outside 
body  with  the  power  to  fix  the  wages  and  in 
this  respect  the  Government  Labor  Boards 
during  the  war  showed  unparalleled  efficiency. 
In  the  first  articles  of  this  series  I  mentioned  the 
case  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  and 
Mr.  Charles  Piez,  the  Director-General,  has 
furnished  me  some  rather  striking  facts,  as  for 
instance  the  following: 

In  the  case  of  a  well-managed  yard  on  the 
Pacific  coast  in  which  the  number  of  men 
increased  threefold  in  a  little  more  than  a  year, 
a  comparison  of  wages  and  output  with  corres- 
ponding items  of  two  years  before  revealed  the 
fact  that  before  the  signing  of  the  Armistice, 
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wages  had  advanced  70  per  cent.,  and  the  out- 
put per  man  has  been  reduced  to  seventy  per 
cent,  of  the  former  output.  The  result  was  a 
labor  cost  2.4  times  that  of  two  years  ago. 
In  the  case  of  two  well-managed  yards  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  the  results  in  the  one  were: 
Labor  advance,  120  per  cent.,  output,  80  per 
cent.,  resulting  labor  cost,  2.75  times  that 
of  the  former  period.  In  the  other — labor 
advance,  100  per  cent.;  output,  66|  per  cent.; 
resulting  labor  cost,  3  times  that  of  two  years 
ago. 

These  increases  were  not  due  to  the  Fleet 
Corporation  but  were  primarily  made  necessary 
by  an  agreement  among  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation,  and  the  Navy,  without  which  the 
cooperation  of  labor  could  not  have  been  had. 
This  agreement  gave  no  specific  instruction  to 
the  Board  on  the  subject  of  wage  increases  but 
the  general  idea  was  that  the  adjustment 
should  be  made  in  conformity  with  the  cost  of 
living.     And  to  quote  from  Mr.  Piez: 

It  takes  but  a  moment's  reflection  to  indicate  the 
absolute  futility  of  such  a  practice.  If  the  shipyard 
workers  and  the  munitions  workers  were  entitled  to 
such  consideration,  why  was  not  every  wage  and 
salaried  worker  earning  less  than  $2,000  per  year 
entitled  to  similar  consideration,  and  why  would  it 
not  have  been  absolute  justice  to  all  if  wages  and 
salaries  had  been  advanced  periodically  to  keep  step 
with  the  rising  cost  of  living?  This  would  at  least 
have  had  the  advantage  that  no  one  group  would 
have  profited  at  the  expense  of  the  other;  and  the 
failure  of  such  a  step  to  overtake  or  even  stay  so 
elusive  an  affair  as  the  cost  of  living  in  war  times 
might  have  forcibly  brought  home  to  all  of  us  that 
increased  production  of  the  individual  and  increased 
self-denial  in  consumption  were,  after  all,  the  only 
effective  remedies  to  apply  to  the  situation. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  much  of  the  labor  unrest 
that  manifested  itself  in  these  wage  demands  grew 
out  of  the  unwise  and  unregulated  competition  for  the 
available  labor  by  the  employers.  Wise  and  proper 
use  of  the  available  labor  supply  was  just  as  essential 
as  wise  allocation  of  the  supply  of  raw  materials, 
yet,  while  we  had  a  large  body  of  experts  in  the  War 
Industries  Board  controlling  the  supply  and  distribu- 
tion of  materials,  the  directive  control  of  the  supply 
of  labor  was  left  to  a  few  detached  individuals  or 
boards  that  were  supposed  to  enlist  in  a  scheme  of 
voluntary  cooperation  and  coordination  under  the 
none  too  powerful  and  none  too  effective  direction  of 
the  War  Labor  Policies  Board.     .     .     . 


But  turn  the  crank  a  little  farther  and  look 
at  the  employer.  How  many  employers  really 
know  the  relation  of  the  wages  they  pay  to 
the  work  done?  How  many  employers  do 
not  resent  wage  payments  above  arbitrary 
sums  that  they  have  in  mind?  I  n  other  words, 
how  many  employers  really  know  what  they 
are  doing? 

An  encouragingly  large  number  of  employers 
do  to-day  know  what  they  are  doing,  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  general  state  of 
economic  knowledge  among  employers  is  not 
greater  than  that  among  the  union  men.  Each 
is  dense  in  his  own  way  and  he  likes  his  way. 
I  heard  a  fairly  large  employer  say  not  long  ago 
that  his  trade  association  had  benefited  him 
only  once  and  that  was  when  the  members  met 
and  unanimously  resolved  to  reduce  wages! 
He  said  that  was  the  only  really  first  class 
meeting  he  had  ever  attended.  Vet  that  man 
objects  to  the  unions  doing  the  same  sort  of 
thing  but  in  a  different  direction. 

SATISFACTION    FROM    WORK 

NOW  there  is  one  other  delusion  that  is 
continually  getting  us  into  trouble  and 
that  is  the  acceptance  of  the  statement  that 
work  is  undesirable  and  that  a  man  is  happier 
with  leisure  than  with  work.  Indeed  perhaps 
the  majority  of  people  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  they  will  have  amassed  enough  money  to 
quit  work.  If  it  be  true  that  a  life  of  leisure  is 
the  most  desirable  then  we  cannot  blame  the 
manual  worker  for  deciding,  however  wrongly 
or  prematurely,  to  have  his  in  the  present  and 
let  the  future  take  care  of  itself.  But  is  it  not 
that  work  which  takes  the  full  creative  power 
of  a  man  the  finest  of  all  pleasures?  And  we 
have  seen  that  even  the  humblest  of  tasks  can 
be  so  shaped  as  to  absorb  a  deal  of  creative 
energy. 

We  started  out  to  find  a  Labor  problem  and 
have  discovered  something  more  in  the  nature 
of  an  economic  problem  that  is  too  complex  for 
bulk  solution  and  yet  is  not  so  very  difficult 
when  split  up  into  little  sections.  Perhaps  in 
our  hunt  for  the  universal  panacea  we  are 
neglecting  the  less  pretentious  remedies  right  at 
hand. 

Are  we  not  tending  to  put  too  much  faith  and 
hope  in  patent  medicines? 

And  too  little  in  common  sense? 
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THE    most    interesting    thing   about  little  neighborhood  shops  that  go  under  the 

Alfred    E.    Smith    is    himself.     His  generic  name  of  "candy  store."     Out  of  this 

greatest  achievement  is  that  he  has  she  made  enough  for  the  meagre  support  of  the 

raised  himself  out  of  the  pinch  and  family.     "Al"  was  sent  to  St.  James  parochial 

stress  and  obscurity  of  the  Lower  school,  a  block  or  two  distant  from  Chatham 

East  Side  of  Manhattan   Island  to  the  Gov-  Square.     He   attended   this   school    until    his 

ernorship  of  the  greatest  state  of  the  American  thirteenth  year.     That  completed  his  scholas- 

Union.  tic  training.     He  then  went  to  work  in  an  oil 

A  story  of  poverty  during  youth  and  early  store.     Three  or  four  years  later  he  quit  the 

manhood  is  the  story  of  many,  perhaps  the  oil  store  to  become  a  clerk  in   Fulton   Fish 

majority,  of  the  men  who  have  won  success  in  Market.     Here  he  kept  tally  on  the  fish  as  they 

this    land    of    democratic    opportunity.     But  were  unloaded  from   the   boats  or  upon  the 

there  are  features  in  the  story  of  Smith  that  wagons  of  the  retailers — a  rough,  twelve-hour 

make  it  stand  out,  a  story  of  individual  de-  job  that,  summer  and  winter,  began  at  4  a.  m.. 

velopment  that  is  unique.  "Al"  Smith  has  always  been  an  unusually 

The    present    Governor    of    New    York    is  likable  person — old   Fourth  Ward  associates, 

indigenous  to  the  old  Fourth  Ward,  a  section  legislators,  political  antagonists,  lawyers,  news- 

whose  colorful  racial  and  social  and  political  papermen,  all  bear  witness  to  that.     Frank, 

character  can  best  be  pictured  to  the  outsider  straightforward,  with  a  certain  kindliness  of 

by  the  statement  that  it  has  within  its  bounds  disposition,  and  the  gift  of  humor.     Those  who 

or  within  its  environs  the  Bowery,  Chatham  knew  him  well  in  the  early  days  say  that  he 

Square,  Cherry  Hill,  Mulberry  Bend,  Baxter  was  a  born  actor.     And  this  was  the  one  quality 

Street,     and     Chinatown.       The    Governor's  that,  up  to  the  time  he  was  thirty  years  old, 

father  and  mother  were  born  in  the  Fourth  gave  him  any  local  prominence,  the  one  thing 

Ward;  the  Governor  and  his  wife  were  born  that  made  him  stand  out  from  the  average 

there;  and  so  also  were  their  five  children —  young  man  of  the  neighborhood.     He  was  a 

three   generations   of   Smiths   born   within   a  "star    performer"     in     "The    Shaughraun," 

radius  of  a  half  dozen  city  blocks.  "The  Ticket-of-Leave  Man,"    "The  Mighty 

The  Governor's  father  was  a  truck  driver.  Dollar,"  and  other  plays,  all  given  for  the 

In    1873,  when  Alfred  was  born,  the  family  benefit  of  St.  James  Church.     But  it  was  in 

lived  in  a  few  rooms  in  a  dingv  tenement-house  "monologues"  that  he  was  best  liked.     He  was 
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facing  the  waterfront.     Across  the  way  were  billed  as  "Al  Smith  in  Sidesplitters,"  and  this 

grimy  docks,  and  from  early  morning  until  always   meant    an   uproariously   appreciative 

after    nightfall    the    street    was    filled    with  audience. 

the  clatter  of  a  great  city's  'longshore  traffic.  Now  there  happened  to  be  a  man  who  ran  a 

"Alfred"  is  not  a  name  that  survives  long  in  a  ship    chandlery — one    Henry    Campbell.     He 

district  of  this  kind:  it  soon  became  "Al,"  must   have  been   an  odd   character:  he  had 

and  "Al"  it  remains  to  the  present  day  in  that  money,  political  aspirations,  and  a  hunger  for 

section  of  the  Commonwealth  of  New  York.  laughter.     He  opened  a  club  for  "the  boys," 

When  "Al"  was   about   six  years  old   his  and  "Al"  Smith  became  court  jester.     "I've 

father  died,  leaving  a  widow,  two  children,  and  seen  Al  keep  th'  old  feller  roarin'  by  th'  hour" 

no  money.     Mrs.  Smith  opened  one  of  those  (so  runs  the  statement  of  a  Fourth  Warder) 
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and  every  once  in  a  while  th'  old  feller  would 
stake  Al  to  a  ten-spot  or  so.  Al  could  dance  a 
fine  jig.  He  liked  t'  sing  th'  old  Harrigan-and- 
Hart  songs.  Al  wasn't  much  of  a  singer,  but 
when  he  was  among  his  friends  and  they'd 
insist,  he'd  sing.  'Tim  Toolin'  was  his  fav- 
orite song.  He'd  roar  it  out,  and  th'  crowd 
would  join  in  th'  chorus: 

We  give  three  cheers  for  Tim  Toolin 

A  tiger  and  three  times  three. 

Every  man  in  the  house  was  for  Toolin — 

The  stout  man  that  came  from  Tipperary." 

Meanwhile,  Smith  had  reached  his  twenty- 
first  year  and  become  a  voter;  Campbell  had 
asked  the  District  Leader  to  get  his  protege 
a  job;  and  Smith  had  accordingly  been  ap- 
pointed a  server  of  jury-notices  at  a  salary  of 
$1,000  per  annum.  It  was  some  years  after 
this  that  Smith  courted  a  Cherry  Street  girl, 
the  sister  of  a  policeman,  and  in  due  course  of 
time  married  her.  They  moved  into  a  four- 
room  tenement  on  Peck  Slip,  and  there  their 
first  child  was  born  in  1901,  and  their  second, 
the  following  year. 

Smith  was  now  approaching  the  end  of 
his  twenty-ninth  year.  He  had  passed  through 
the  period  when  in  the  average  man  ambition 
is  astir,  through  the  period  when  the  man 
fitted  for  achievement  has  given  definite 
evidence  that  he  is  fighting  the  long  uphill 
fight.  It  is  in  this,  perhaps  more  than  in  any- 
thing else,  that  Smith's  career  is  unique.  He 
was  not  striving  to  educate  himself,  to  fit  himself 
for  a  bigger  place  in  life.  He  was  apparently 
content  with  his  thousand-dollar  job,  with  his 
four-room  tenement.  It  is  certain  that  he  was 
content  with  his  social  surroundings  for  as  Gov- 
ernor-elect he  announced  to  his  neighbors  that 
when  he  leaves  the  Executive  Mansion  he  is 
going  back  to  the  Fourth  Ward  to  live-. 

smith's  first  political  opening 

IT  WAS  chance  that  opened  the  door  for  "  Al" 
Smith.  The  district  leader  and  the  rep- 
resentative from  the  Second  Assembly  Dis- 
trict (in  which  Smith  lived)  came  into 
conflict  in  one  of  the  obscure  by-ways  of  life. 
The  district  leader  thereupon  decided  that 
some  one  else  should  be  sent  to  Albany  as  the 
representative  of  the  people.  Friend  Campbell 
urged  "  Al"  Smith  as  "a  likely  young  fellow," 
and  the  district  leader  finally  said  that  Smith 
could  have  the  nomination.  It  was  an 
eleventh-hour  choice. 


Here  is  Smith's  own  story  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  told  of  the  honor  that  was  about 
to  be  thrust  upon  him:  "One  day  a  Demo- 
cratic politician,  well  known  in  the  lower  end  of 
Manhattan,  came  to  the  office  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Jurors  and  called  me  outside.  He 
looked  me  over  and  asked;  'Is  that  the  best 
suit  of  clothes  you  have?'  1  told  him  it  was, 
because  it  was  the  only  suit  I  owned.  He  told 
me  I'd  better  go  home  and  have  it  pressed  and 
slick  up  because  I  was  going  to  be  nominated 
for  the  Assembly  that  night.  I  went  home  and 
my  wife  pressed  the  trousers,  but  we  didn't 
have  the  necessary  outfit  to  put  creases  in  the 
coat.  That  night  I  was  nominated  and  made 
my  first  speech.     It  wasn't  much  of  a  speech." 

In  the  Second  Assembly  District  a  Tam- 
many Hall  nomination  was  and  is  equivalent 
to  an  election.  At  the  beginning  of  January, 
1904,  Smith  went  to  Albany  and  took  his  seat 
in  the  Assembly  Chamber.  "  I  never  knew 
where  I  was  at  during  my  first  year  in  the 
Legislature,"  he  has  said.  "  I  was  as  green  as 
they  make  them.  I  tried  to  digest  the  great 
stack  of  bills  that  I  found  piled  on  my  desk 
every  day,  but  it  was  no  use.  I  just  stood 
around  and  tried  to  look  wise.  At  the  end  of 
the  session  I  went  home  without  knowing  what 
it  was  all  about." 

A   MAN   WHO    KEPT  HIS    PROMISE 

THE  average  session  of  the  New  York 
Legislature  runs  through  four  months. 
In  the  late  spring  of  1904  Smith  accordingly 
found  himself  back  in  his  old  haunts  with 
nothing  to  do.  His  district  leader  now  as- 
signed him  to  the  task  of  keeping  tabs  on 
vacant  jobs  (particularly  those  coming  under 
the  classification  of  "laborer"  in  the  various 
city  departments)  to  the  end  that  the  local 
"machine"  be  kept  geared  up  to  a  condition  of 
efficiency.  This  was  a  part  of  the  political 
game  as  Smith's  environment  had  shown  it  to 
him.  His  individual  quality  comes  out  in  this: 
there  was  an  absolute  honesty  between  man 
and  man ;  he  was  no  giver  of  empty  promises ; 
he  never  promised  a  man  a  job  unless  he  knew 
he  could  get  a  job  for  him — a  reputation  not 
common  among  traffickers  in  political  patron- 
age. 

The  next  year  he  went  back  to  the  Assembly, 
and,  returning  to  New  York  City,  again  took 
up  his  task  of  finding  jobs  for  the  faithful. 
He  now  gave  his  occupation  as  "real  estate," 
and  received  a  number  of  appointments  from 
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the  courts,  to  receiverships,  etc.  In  other 
words,  he  was  now  a  recognized  cog  in  the  great 
Tammany  machine. 

This  was  the  genesis  of  a  legislative  career 
that  extended  through  twelve  consecutive 
annual  sessions. 

But  the  member  from  the  Second  Assembly 
District  was  not  long  to  be  a  job-hunter  for  the 
leader  who  regularly  gave  him  his  nomination. 
He  was  rapidly  qualifying  for  other  and  bigger 
work  for  the  machine.  In  these  sessions  of  the 
Assembly  the  real  Alfred  E.  Smith  was  grad- 
ually brought  to  light.  The  server  of  jury- 
notices,  who  came  to  the  Legislature  "  as  green 
as  they  make  them,"  within  a  few  years  had 
developed  into  an  active,  shrewd,  forceful 
member  of  the  Assembly. 

POLITICAL    DEVELOPMENT 

FOR  the  first  time  since  he  had  left  St.  James 
School  he  began  to  study.  Here  the 
limitation  imposed  by  his  old  environment, 
shows  itself.  He  had  no  conception  of  the 
need  of  an  historical  background,  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  philosophy  of  government.  He 
did  not  turn  to  histories  or  text-books.  He 
tried  to  "digest  the  stack  of  bills"  that  he 
found  on  his  desk  every  day.  The  majority  of 
these  bills,  whether  introduced  by  Democrat 
or  Republican,  are  for  appropriations  for  local 
improvements — local  improvements  and  local 
patronage  usually  being  synonymous.  Smith 
has  a  wonderful  memory.  It  gradually  became 
stored  with  all  manner  of  useful  knowledge 
about  all  parts  of  the  state.  He  listened  to  the 
speeches.  He  studied  parliamentary  law,  and 
carefully  watched  its  practical  application  in 
the  Assembly  debates. 

Since  1905,  the  second  year  of  Smith's  mem- 
bership in  the  Assembly,  the  Citizens'  Union, 
a  non-partisan  organization,  has  kept  careful 
watch  on  the  Legislature,  making  an  annual  re- 
port on  the  activities  of  every  member.  Here 
is  its  summary  of  Smith's  services: 

1905:  Introduced  six  bills,  including  five  affecting 
New  York  City.     Inconspicuous. 

1906:  Intelligent  and  active;  somewhat  above  av- 
erage of  machine  man. 

1907:  Active  and  aggressive;  one  of  the  best  Demo- 
cratic representative's  from  New  York  City. 

1908:  Increasingly  active  and  aggressive;  very  much 
above  average  in  intelligence,  force,  and 
usefulness,  though  still  inclined  to  follow 
machine  in  support  of  bad  measures. 

1909:  Made  one  of  the  worst  records  of  the  session, 


consistently  voting  against  public  interesl 
on  important  issues,  and  misusing  his  much 
increased  influence. 

1910:  Introduced  much  legislation  of  varied  merit. 
Experienced  and  effective  legislator,  who 
voted  and  worked  against  public  interest 
on  important  issues.  Opponent  of  primary 
and  election  reform. 

191 1 :  Developed  ability  in  majority  leadership  but 
continued  his  opposition  to  progressive  re- 
forms, and  took  responsibility  for  forcing 
passage  of  "ripper"  charter  in  Assembly. 

191 2:  Effective  in  floor  leadership  of  minority. 
Deserves  credit  for  strong  advocacy  of 
condemnation  reform.  Opposed  thorough- 
going direct  primary  bill  and  on  other  im- 
portant issues  voted  against  the  public 
interest. 

19 1 3 :  As  Speaker  was  the  most  influential  member 
of  the  Assembly  and  largely  dominated 
the  action  of  the  majority.  Executed 
orders  of  the  machine.  Opposed  primary 
and  election  reform.  Deserves  credit  for 
support  of  desirable  home-rule  legislation. 

19 14:  Experienced  and  resourceful  leader  of  Demo- 
cratic minority.  Seldom  exerted  his  in- 
fluence in  behalf  of  desirable  legislation. 
Recorded  on  "quick"  roll-call  against 
objectionable  Kings  County  register  pay- 
roll bill.    Otherwise  record  of  votes  bad. 

191 5:  Minority  leader.  Intelligent  and  forceful 
legislator.  Strong  supporter  of  desirable 
industrial  and  social  legislation.  Voted  to 
abolish  office  of  Coroner.  Record  of  votes 
good. 

In  this  contemporaneous  summary  we  get 
a  snapshot  visualization  of  Smith's  remarkable 
development  as  a  legislative  leader:  "incon- 
spicuous" in  his  second  year,  "intelligent  and 
active"  in  his  third,  "active  and  aggressive" 
in  his  fourth,  majority  leader  in  his  eighth, 
minority  leader  in  his  ninth,  Speaker  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  minority  leader  the  two 
following  years. 

This  same  summary  shows  us  Smith  as  a 
man  taking  his  orders  from  the  Tammany  ma- 
chine and  ruthlessly  executing  them,  but  also  a 
man  with  much  good  legislation  to  his  credit. 
According  to  Smith's  whole  experience  of  life, 
the  machine  is  a  necessary  part  of  politics. 
Perhaps  we  get  an  insight  into  the  man,  if  we 
compound  these  extracts,  one  from  a  speech 
made  in  191 5,  the  other  from  a  speech  made  in 
1919. 

"  I  may  be  a  little  bit  cold-blooded  in  my  way 
of  looking  at  things,  but  I  can  not  help  that. 
That  comes  to  me  from  practical  experience." 
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"  If  the  Hearst  newspapers  were  the  text- 
book for  the  children  in  our  schools  they  would 
have  to  spell  out  of  its  every  line  that  .  .  . 
no  man  has  enough  of  real  Christian  charity  to 
do  the  right  thing;  that  no  man  who  ever  held 
public  office,  had  enough  of  respect  and  regard 
for  his  mother  and  his  wife  and  his  children 
and  his  friends  to  be  right  in  office." 

LABOR    LAW    REFORM 

ONE  of  Smith's  most  noteworthy  public 
services,  during  the  period  that  hie  was  an 
Assemblyman,  was  his  labor  as  vice-chairman 
of  the  Factory  Investigating  Commission. 
This  body  was  created  by  the  Legislature, 
after  the  tragic  fire  in  the  lofts  of  the  Triangle 
Waist  Company.  The  Commission  began 
its  investigations  in  191 1  and  did  not  complete 
them  until  1915.  It  made  an  impartial,  ex- 
haustive inquiry  into  industrial  conditions, 
calling  as  witnesses  employers,  employees, 
lawyers,  representatives  of  labor,  economists, 
and  social  workers.  Whenever  the  Commis- 
sion found  conditions  that  could  be  bettered 
by  law,  it  recommended  remedial  legisla- 
tion. Many  of  the  bills  providing  for  this 
legislation  were  introduced  in  the  Assembly 
by  Smith.  The  Commission  succeeded  in 
making  a  recodification  of  the  labor  law  of 
the  state.  And  this  law  has  since  been  taken 
as  a  model  by  about  fifteen  other  states. 

Though  as  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  Smith 
underwent  a  quick  mental  growth,  he  has 
never  lost  the  earmarks  of  the  Old  Fourth 
Ward.  He  is  not  at  all  ashamed  of  them.  He 
has  a  rugged  independence,  a  frankness  that 
wins  admiration. 

smith's  "alma  mater" 

DURING  debate  one  day,  a  member  arose 
to  a  question  of  personal  privilege  and  an- 
nounced that  Cornell  had  won  the  boat  race  at 
Poughkeepsie,  adding  that  he  was  a  graduate  of 
Cornell.  This  started  a  reminiscence  meeting, 
other  members  arising  to  tell  the  name  of  their 
alma  mater.  Smith  finally  rose  and  re- 
nounced : 

"lama  graduate  of  the  F.  F.  M." 

"What  college  is  that?" 

"Fulton  Fish  Market." 

Smith  always  wears  his  hat — be  it  straw, 
derby,  or  silk  "tile" — at  a  typically  Bowery 
angle.  Just  before  he  was  made  majority 
leader  of  the  Assembly,  a  Tammany  judge 
took  him  to  task  for  the  habit. 


"  Look  here,  Al,  you've  got  to  live  up  to  your 
new  dignity  now.  It  never  will  do  for  the 
leader  of  the  great  Democratic  Party  in  the 
Assembly  to  go  around  with  his  hat  cocked  on 
the  side  of  his  head  as  though  he  was  saunter- 
ing along  the  Bowery." 

"Look  here,  Judge,  I  wear  my  hat  that  way 
because  that's  the  way  my  head  is  built. 
When  I  try  to  wear  it  straight  it  gives  me  a 
headache.  If  I  can't  wear  my  hat  as  I  please 
and  be  the  majority  leader,  then  the  majority 
leadership  be  damned.     See?" 

In  April,  191 5,  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention met.  This  body  included  many  of  the 
ablest  lawyers  in  the  state:  Elihu  Root,  George 
W.  Wickersham,  Morgan  J.  O'Brien,  Henry  L. 
Stimson,  Alphonso  P.  Clearwater,  and  others. 
Smith  had  been  elected  a  delegate.  In  the  dis- 
tinguished assemblage  in  which  he  now  found 
himself,  he  held  his  own.  His  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  state,  of  legislative  practice,  of 
state  and  city  finance,  made  him  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  Convention.  He  not  only  won 
the  respect  but  also  the  liking  of  his  new 
associates. 

Out  of  the  half  dozen  bulky  volumes  that 
make  up  the  record  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
Convention,  one  can  assemble  extracts  that 
give  a  picture  of  the  man.  Even  were  it 
possible  to  reprint  them  here,  one  would  not 
care  to  wade  through  the  long  pages  that  show 
the  serious  side  of  Smith,  his  genuine  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  state,  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  matters  that  he  has  studied,  his 
ability  to  discuss  those  matters  in  concise, 
direct  language.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  quote 
extracts  that  show  him  in  the  give-and-take  of 
debate — always  ready,  forceful,  quick  to  see  a 
point  or  a  flaw  in  an  opponent's  argument. 

Just  two  extracts  to  show  his  humor  and 
candor: 

"During  my  membership  in  this  house," 
said  Smith  in  the  course  of  a  debate  on  the 
proposal  that  voters  be  required  to  read  Eng- 
lish, "a  Socialist  from  Schenectady  sat  on  this 
bench  and  when  he  found  that  the  debate  was 
open,  free,  and  unrestricted,  and  that  he  was 
able  to  participate  freely  in  the  discussions 
that  came  before  the  Assembly  and  he  found 
that  seventy-six  votes  and  seventy-six  only 
did  anything  in  this  chamber,  he  immediately 
went  down  to  the  Ten  Eyck  barber  shop  and 
got  a  hair  cut." 

At  this  point  Smith  was  told  that  his  time 
limit  had  expired. 
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"Mr.  Chairman."  said  Smith,  "1  wish  the 
gentleman  from  Albany  had  let  me  get  out  of 
the  barber  chair — I  don't  like  to  finish  there." 

Needless  to  say,  he  got  the  time  that  he  de- 
sired. 

THE    GOVERNOR'S    CANDOR 

DURING  a  discussion  as  to  the  number  of 
legislators  that  should  be  present  to 
transact  business,  Smith  said: 

"  I  call  on  the  men  who  sit  around  this  circle, 
who  have  been  in  the  Legislature  for  any 
length  of  time.  I  will  start  with  Mr.  Hinman 
himself.  .  .  .  This  provision  has  been  in 
the  Constitution  with  regard  to  appropriation 
bills.  Did  you  in  your  legislative  experience 
as  majority  leader  and  minority  leader  ever 
know  the  minority  to  stay  away  from  it  to  de- 
feat an  appropriation  bill?" 

Mr  Hinman  made  a  rather  long,  formal 
answer,  to  which  Smith  retorted: 

"That  is  a  lawyer's  answer.  It  is  all 
right,  but  it  does  not  begin  to  answer  my 
question.  You  never  proceeded  with  any 
bill  that  you  wanted  to  pass  until  you  knew 
how  many  men  were  here,  and  you  knew  just 
how  many  of  each  kind  were  here,  too.  I  never 
heard  you  say,  'Read  the  last  section,'  and 
move  it  to  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  to  decide  it.  Oh,  no!  You  did  just 
what  I  did,  what  we  all  do  when  we  lead.  You 
said,  'Go   on,  we   have   our   fellows    here.' ' 

Smith  introduced  a  resolution  proposing  the 
repeal  of  that  section  of  the  Constitution  which 
provides  that  neither  the  state  nor  any  sub- 
division of  it  shall  use  its  property  or  any  public 
money  in  aid  or  for  the  maintenance  of  any 
school  or  any  institution  of  learning  wholly  or 
in  part  under  the  control  of  any  religious  de- 
nomination, or  in  which  any  denominational 
doctrine  is  taught.  This  resolution  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  and  was  never  reported 
out  of  it. 

SMITH'S    STAND    ON    THE    STATE    CONSTITUTION 

AFTER  five  months  of  deliberation,  the 
l  Convention  completed  its  labors.  The 
revised  Constitution  prepared  for  submission  to 
the  voters  of  the  state,  was  an  excellent  in- 
strument that  would  have  brought  about  many 
much  needed  reforms.  Among  other  things  it 
provided  for  reorganization  of  state  government 
on  its  administrative  side,  a  reduction  of  the 
number  of  elected  officers  (which  meant  the 
application  of  the  short  ballot),  a  change  in 


the  method  of  making  appropriations  for  tin- 
expenses  of  the  state  by  means  of  an  annual 
executive  budget,  a  reform  in  court  organiza- 
tion and  procedure  to  the  end  that  litigation  be 
simplified,  expedited,  and  made  less  expensive, 
and  state  control  over  the  assessment  of  taxeN 
on  personal  and  intangible  property. 

When  the  roll  was  called,  Smith  was  one  of 
the  delegates  who  voted  against  the  acceptance 
of  the  Constitution  by  the  Convention. 
"Much  that  there  is  in  it  I  am  in  very  hearty 
accord  with,"  he  said  in  explaining  his  vote. 
He  objected  to  the  apportionment  provision 
that  it  contained.  This  provision  was  designed 
to  prevent  New  York  City  from  having  more 
legislators  than  the  entire  balance  of  the  state. 
Those  in  favor  of  this  provision,  argued  that 
it  was  necessary  to  preserve  state  sovereignty: 
those  opposed,  that  it  denied  equal  representa- 
tion to  the  voters  of  New  York  City.  Up-state 
is  usually  Republican,  New  York  City  is  usually 
Democratic.  There  were  Democrats  in  Con- 
vention, men  like  Morgan  J.  O'Brien  from  New 
York  City,  and  William  Church  Osborn  from 
up-state,  who  were  willing  to  accept  this  pro- 
vision rather  than  throw  overboard  the  entire 
Constitution.  It  was  approved  by  the  Con- 
vention and  submitted  to  the  voters.  Tam- 
many Hall  bitterly  opposed  it,  denouncing  it 
as  a  product  of  "corporation  lawyers."  In  the 
campaign,  Smith  went  on  the  stump  against  it. 
The  people  rejected  it  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

SHERIFF   OF    NEW    YORK    COUNTY 

IN  THIS  same  campaign  Smith  was  a  candi- 
date for  sheriff  of  New  York  County.  He 
received  the  endorsement  of  the  Citizens' 
Union,  an  unusual  honor  for  a  Tammany  Hall 
candidate.  He  was  swept  into  office  by  a  huge 
vote,  and  performed  its  duties  satisfactorily 
during  his  two  years'  term.  He  was  the  last 
sheriff  of  New  York  County  to  profit  by  the 
"fee  system."  These  fees  have  been  variously 
estimated  as  amounting  from  $50,000  to 
Si 00,000  a  year. 

Despite  this  sudden  increase  in  his  income, 
Smith  still  kept  his  home  in  the  Fourth  Ward. 
After  being  elected  to  the  Assembly  he  had 
moved  to  25  Oliver  Street,  one  of  a  block  of 
old-fashioned  brick  dwellings  that  have  long 
been  known  as  "  Politicians'  Row."  The 
house  is  within  a  stone's  throw  of  Chatham 
Square.  His  family  had  meanwhile  grown  to 
five — three  boys  and  two  girls — "my  gang" 
he  calls  them. 
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The  1917  campaign  saw  him  elected  Pres- 
ident of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  New  York 
City.  This  is  not  a  particularly  influential 
position,  its  greatest  importance  being  that  it 
automatically  makes  the  occupant  a  member 
of  the  Sinking  Fund  Commission.  Here  Smith 
usually  voted  with  Mayor  Hylan,  though  he 
was  spoken  of  by  those  in  close  touch  with 
the  city's  government,  as  "an  influence  for 
good." 

While  holding  this  office,  Smith  received  the 
nomination  for  Governor.  At  the  election, 
he  piled  up  a  huge  vote  in  New  York  City,  and 
it  was  this  vote  that  carried  him  into  office  by  a 
rather  meagre  plurality.  His  two-years'  term 
began  on  the  first  day  of  January,  191 9. 
His  message  to  the  Legislature  was  not  over- 
burdened by  ornate  generalities  designed  for 
the  eye  of  the  voter.  It  laid  out  a  programme, 
much  of  it  sound,  some  of  it  "progressive" 
or  "radical,"  depending  upon  the  point  of  view. 
Among  other  things  he  recommended: 

A  change  in  the  laws  regulating  the  Public  Service 
Commission. 

The  development  of  the  state's  water  powers  (he 
is  in  favor  of  public  development). 

Legislation  granting  cities  the  power  to  own  and 
operate  their  public  utilities  (he  is  in  favor  of  the 
municipal  operation  of  street  railwavs  in  New  York 
City). 

Legislation  "to  lift  labor  out  of  the  category  of 
commodities  or  articles  of  commerce." 

The  establishment  of  minimum  wage  com- 
mission. 

The  extension  of  the  labor  law  to  protect  women 
"who  have  entered  new  industries  because  of  the 
war." 

The  enactment  of  health-insurance  laws,  including 
provision  for  maternity  insurance. 

The  enactment  of  laws  to  raise  additional  taxes, 
urging  that  no  heavier  tax  be  put  upon  real 
estate. 

A  state-wide  referendum  to  determine  by  a  vote 
of  all  the  people  whether  the  Legislature  should 
ratify  or  reject  the  proposed  Federal  Prohibition 
Amendment. 

Full  publicity  of  all  campaign  contributions  before 
election. 

The  Governor  had  a  Republican  Legislature 
to  deal  with.  It  differed  with  him  as  to  the 
merit  of  much  of  his  programme.  Practically 
the  only  features  of  it  that  he  succeeded  in 
having  enacted,  was  the  change  in  the  laws 
regulating  the  Public  Service  Commission, 
and  a  new  tax  law.    The  Legislature  ratified 


the  Federal  Prohibition  Amendment  without 
first  submitting  it  to  a  referendum.  From 
the  standpoint  of  legislation  enacted,  the 
Governor's  first  year  in  office  is  a  failure. 

FOR    INDUSTRIAL    PEACE 

BUT  the  Governor  has  rendered  a  great 
service  to  his  state,  a  service  that  over- 
shadows the  success  or  failure  of  his  legislative 
programme,  a  service  that  has  been  felt  by 
the  whole  nation.  In  this  period  of  unrest 
and  ferment,  he  has  thrown  the  weight  of  his 
office  and  of  his  own  personality  on  the  side 
of  industrial  peace.  During  these  trying  times, 
Smith  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place:  he 
came  from  "the  people,"  he  is  still  one  of  them 
and  is  proud  of  it,  he  talks  their  language.  He 
could  have  tried  to  capitalize  the  widespread 
feeling  of  unrest.  Many  men,  had  they  been 
in  Smith's  place,  with  Smith's  popular  appeal, 
would  have  tried  it.  But  Smith  has  been 
resolute  in  his  effort  to  restore  economic  and 
political  sanity. 

Issuing  a  proclamation  for  Fire  Prevention 
Day,  he  called  upon  citizens  of  the  state  to 
consider  ways  and  means  of  preventing  waste 
from  preventable  fires  and  at  the  same  time 
summoned  them  "to  a  continual  exercise  of 
pure  patriotism  and  love  for  our  country  and 
its  institutions,  to  the  end  that  our  free  institu- 
tions and  the  example  of  our  citizens  may 
offset  and  check  the  manifest  spirit  of  unrest 
and  lawlessness." 

He  has  made  trips  to  various  parts  of  the 
state  to  settle  industrial  troubles.  Talking 
to  the  employees  in  one  of  these  disputes,  he 
said,  "There  never  was  a  quarrel  that  happened 
in  this  world  that  could  not  be  settled  before 
it  commenced,  if  there  was  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  do  it.  Now,  I  believe, 
if  both  sides  of  this  quarrel  approach  a  discus- 
sion of  it  in  the  proper  spirit,  with  the  proper 
feeling,  and  with  the  proper  desire  to  settle 
it,  that  it  can  be  settled  without  a  strike  or  with- 
out any  loss  to  the  state,  either  to  our  manufac- 
turers or  to  our  laboring  people.  The  success 
of  industry,  of  business  in  this  state  is  depen- 
dent upon  how  business  men  and  their  em- 
ployees get  along  together.  It  is  the  concern 
of  everybody." 

"Get  together  in  the  right  spirit" — that  is 
his  advice  to  employer  and  employee;  and  be- 
cause that  advice  has  been  taken,  a  number  of 
big  strikes  have  been  avoided  or  ended. 

For  the  radical  who  would  destroy  our  in- 
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stitutions,  he  has  no  sympathy.  Me  has  said 
that  they  could  have  this  choice:  "education 
or  the  nightstick." 

THE    HEARST   CONTROVERSY 

NO  SINGLE  act  of  the  Governor,  has 
evoked  such  general  approval  as  his  recent 
denunciation  of  William  Randolph  Hearst  and 
the  type  of  newspapers  that  he  publishes.  I  lad 
this  denunciation  aroused  public  opinion  and 
welded  it  into  an  efficient  force  for  the  exter- 
mination of  "mud-gutter  journalism,"  the 
Governor  would  have  rendered  a  great  public 
service.  But  the  Governor's  volleys  have 
ceased;  the  "Citizens'  Fairplay  Committee  of 
1,000"  (at  the  time  this  is  written)  apparently 
has  evaporated;  and  "mud-gutter  journalism" 
continues. 

Nor  can  the  Governor  be  given  any  moral 
credit  for  the  denunciation.     Hearst  has  al- 


ways been  Hearst,  he  has  always  been  un- 
principled in  his  attacks  upon  public  men  from 
the  time  of  Grover  Cleveland,  down  through 
McKinley  and  Roosevelt.  This  did  not  keep 
Smith  from  seeking  and  accepting  Hearst's 
support.  It  was  not  until  Hearst  began  a 
campaign  against  Smith,  that  Smith  turned. 
Smith,  in  being  elected  Governor  of  New 
York  State,  has  in  all  probability  reached  his 
political  apogee.  To  a  fellow-assemblyman, 
who  was  pointing  out  the  wonderful  progress 
California  had  made  with  measures  that  Tam- 
many Hall  opposed,  Smith  retorted:  "I'd 
rather  be  a  lamp-post  on  Park  Row  than  the 
Governor  of  California."  There  are  those 
who  say  that  the  political  desire  that  lies 
closest  to  Smith's  heart,  is  to  be  Mayor  of 
New  York  City.  The  recent  attack  on  Hearst, 
the  close  friend  and  chief  strength  of  Mayor 
Hylan,  may  be  an  eloquent  straw. 


WHY  THE  I.  W.  W.  FLOURISHES 

Its  Origin  Distinctively  American,  Notwithstanding  Its  Likeness  to  Bolshevism.     The 
Protest  of  the  Migratory  Workers  Who  Have  No  Legal  or  Political  Redress  for  Grievances 

By  JOHN  SPARGO 


NOTHING  is  more  remarkable  than 
the  thoroughness  with  which  we 
have  failed  to  understand  the  rise 
and  growth  of  the  I.  W.  W.  in  this 
country.  Because  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  have  been  obviously 
influenced  by  the  theoretical  and  tactical 
teachings  of  certain  French  and  Italian  Syn- 
dicalists, and  because  of  a  very  clearly  defined 
identity  of  aim  and  method,  it  has  become  a 
common  habit  to  regard  the  I.  W.  W.  as  of 
foreign  inspiration  and  origin.  Now  it  is  true 
that  there  are  many  foreigners  in  the  I.  W.  W., 
many  aliens  who  are  wholly  unassimilated,  but 
it  is  not  less  true  that  the  origins  of  the  move- 
ment were  notably  American,  quite  as  much  so 
as  the  origins  of  either  the  Republican  Party  or 
the  National  Security  League,  for  example. 

The  I.  W.  W.  grew  out  of  the  Western  Fed- 
eration of  Miners  and  the  experience  of  that 
most  militant  labor  organization  in  the  most 
bitter  and  brutal  industrial  struggles  in  our 
history.  In  the  great  series  of  strikes  in  Col- 
orado and  Idaho  there  was  much  inhuman  sav- 


agery on  both  sides.  Much  has  been  said  and 
written  of  the  crimes  committed  on  the  side  of 
the  strikers,  but  little  indeed  of  those  crimes 
both  more  terrible  and  more  numerous,  com- 
mitted on  the  other  side.  In  the  mining  dis- 
tricts of  Colorado  especially,  there  was  set  up  a 
lawless,  brutal,  oppressive  dictatorship  of  the 
capitalists  as  infamous  as  it  was  foolish  and 
short-sighted.  It  respected  no  law  and  no 
lawful  rights,  which  stood  in  the  way  of  its 
rapacious  ambitions.  By  its  oppressive  and 
terroristic  policies  it  developed  the  desperate 
recklessness  and  unreasoning  hate  from  which 
the  I.  W.  W.  was  destined  to  grow. 

It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  conceive  of 
anything  more  dangerously  stupid  than  the 
policy  resorted  to  in  many  instances  of  attempt- 
ing to  crush  the  I.  W.  W.  by  violence,  or  to 
outlaw  it  by  repressive  legislation.  This  could 
only  have  the  effect  of  driving  the  members  of 
the  I.  W.  W.  into  the  existing  labor  organiza- 
tions. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rigorous  perse- 
cution and  virtual  outlawing  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
during  the  war  had  precisely  this  result.     It 
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caused  an  influx  of  anarchistic  and  syndicalistic 
elements  into  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  where  they  were  far  more  dangerous 
and  troublesome  than  they  had  been  in  the 
I.  W.  W.  itself. 

The  leaders  of  the  Syndicalist  movement  have 
understood  this  all  along  and  have  determined 
their  policy  accordingly.  Discussing  the  Amer- 
ican situation  from  this  point  of  view  in  191 2, 
Tom  Mann,  the  English  Syndicalist,  wrote: 
"  If  the  opposition  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  should 
make  the  continued  life  of  the  I.  W.  W.  im- 
possible, then  there  is  the  remedy  by  which 
both  capitalists  and  politicians  can  be  defeated 
by  re-joining  the  A.  F.  of  L.  unions,  and  taking 
up  the  work  with  the  men  inside  in  order  that 
the  militant  minority  can  expound  and  propa- 
gate the  Syndicalist  ideas  and  methods." 

To  understand  the  spread  of  Bolshevist 
agitation  and  sympathy  among  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  the  working  class  in  this 
country,  we  must  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  its  logical  and  natural  nucleus  is  the 
I.  W.  W.  It  is  necessary  also  to  emancipate  our 
minds  from  the  obsession  that  only  "ignorant 
foreigners"  are  affected.  This  is  not  a  true 
estimate  of  either  the  I.  W.  W.  or  the  Bolshe- 
vist propaganda  as  a  whole.  There  are  indeed 
many  of  this  class  in  both,  but  there  are  also 
very  many  native  Americans,  sturdy,  self- 
reliant,  enterprising,  and  courageous  men. 
The  peculiar  group  psychology  which  we  are 
compelled  to  study  is  less  the  result  of  those 
subtle  and  complex  factors  which  are  compre- 
hended in  the  vague  term  "race,"  than  of  the 
political  and  economic  conditions  by  which  the 
group  concerned  is  environed. 

Naturally  our  greatest  interest  lies  in  under- 
standing why  Americans  who  appear  to  be 
entirely  typical  in  all  other  respects,  develop 
such  a  passionate  hatred  for  and  distrust  of 
the  laws,  institutions,  and  customs  which  are 
so  highly  regarded  by  their  fellows  of  all  classes. 
Why  should  native-born  Americans,  taught 
in  our  schools,  nurtured  under  our  traditions, 
be  so  hostile  to  the  juridical  system  we  have 
regarded  as  nearly  ideal,  the  bulwark  of  per- 
sonal freedom  and  the  guarantee  of  equality 
before  the  law?  Why  should  men  of  our  soil 
and  our  speech,  the  soil  and  speech  of  Lincoln, 
be  so  contemptuous  of  those  ideals,  usages,  and 
traditions  we  seek  to  summarize  in  the  term 
"Americanism"?  The  alien  worker  whose 
intellectual  and  moral  experience  is  rooted 
elsewhere,  in  lands  where  autocratic  rule  has 


made  government  synonymous  with  despotism, 
belongs  to  a  separate  category  and  must  be  sep- 
arately studied.  His  impulses  and  his  mental 
processes  are  different. 

THE   TYPICAL    "WOBBLY" 

THE  typical  native-born  I.  W.  W.  member, 
the  "wobbly"  one  frequently  encounters 
in  our  mid- Western  and  Western  cities,  is  very 
unlike  the  hideous  and  repulsive  figure  con- 
jectured up  by  sensational  cartoonists.  He  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  a  very  attractive  sort 
of  man.  Here  are  some  characteristics  of  the 
type:  Figure  robust,  sturdy,  and  virile;  dress 
rough  but  not  unclean;  speech  forthright, 
deliberate,  and  bold;  features  intelligent, 
frank,  and  free  from  signs  of  alcoholic  dissipa- 
tion; movements  slow  and  leisurely  as  of  one 
averse  to  over-exertion.  There  are  thousands 
of  "wobblies"  to  whom  the  specifications  of 
this  description  will  apply.  Conversation  with 
these  men  reveals  that,  as  a  general  rule,  they 
are  above  rather  than  below  the  average  in 
sobriety.  They  are  generally  free  from  family 
ties,  being  either  unmarried,  or,  as  often  hap- 
pens, wife-deserters.  They  are  not  highly 
educated,  few  having  attended  any  school 
beyond  the  grammar  grade.  Many  of  them 
have,  however,  read  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
average  man,  though  their  reading  has  been 
curiously  miscellaneous  in  selection  and  nearly 
always  badly  balanced.  Theology,  philosophy, 
sociology,  and  economics  seem  to  attract  most 
attention.  I  n  discussion — and  every  "  wobbly  " 
seems  to  possess  a  passion  for  disputation — 
men  of  this  type  will  manifest  a  surprising 
familiarity  with  the  broad  outlines  of  certain 
theological  problems,  as  well  as  with  scriptural 
texts  bearing  upon  them.  It  is  very  likely 
to  be  the  case,  however,  that  they  have  only 
read  a  few  popular  classics  of  what  used  to  be 
called  Rationalism — Paine's  "Age  of  Reason," 
Ingersoll's  lecture  in  pamphlet  form,  and 
Haeckel's  "  Riddle  of  the  Universe"  are  typical. 
A  surprisingly  large  number  can  quote  exten- 
sively from  Buckle's  "History  of  Civilization" 
and  from  the  writings  of  Marx.  They  quote 
statistics  freely — statistics  of  wages,  poverty, 
crime,  vice,  and  so  on — generally  derived  from 
the  radical  press  and  implicitly  believed  be- 
cause so  published  with  what  they  accept  as 
adequate  authority. 

So  far,  we  see  in  the  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  characteristics  of  this  type  only  whole- 
some, normal  American  workingmen  of  more 
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than  average  intelligence  and  force  of  char- 
acter. Their  most  marked  peculiarity  is  the 
migratory  nature  of  their  lives.  Whether 
this  is  self-determined,  a  matter  of  tempera- 
ment and  habit,  or  due  to  uncontrollable  fac- 
tors, it  is  largely  responsible  for  the  contempt 
in  which  they  are  popularly  held.  It  naturally 
brings  upon  them  the  reproach  and  resentment 
everywhere  visited  upon  "tramps"  and  "vaga- 
bonds." They  rarely  remain  long  enough  in 
any  one  place  to  form  local  attachments  and 
ties  or  anything  like  civic  pride.  They  move 
from  job  to  job,  city  to  city,  state  to  state, 
sometimes  tramping  afoot,  begging  as  they  go; 
sometimes  stealing  rides  on  railway  trains,  in 
freight  cars — "side-door  Pullmans" — or  on  the 
rods  underneath  the  cars.  Frequently  arrested 
for  begging,  trespassing,  or  stealing  rides,  they 
are  often  the  victims  of  injustice  at  the  hands 
of  local  judges  and  justices. 

In  this  manner  the  "wobbly"  becomes  a 
veritable  son  of  Ishmael,  his  hand  against  the 
hand  of  nearly  every  man  in  conventional 
society.  In  particular  he  becomes  a  rebel  by 
habit,  hating  the  police  and  the  courts  as  his 
constant  enemies. 

EXCLUSION    FROM    CITIZENSHIP 

NOR  are  these  the  only  evil  fruits  of  the 
life  of  the  migratory  workers.  Even 
more  terrible  and  disastrous  in  its  consequences 
is  the  fact  that  they  are  virtually  excluded  from 
citizenship,  not  because  of  any  crime  committed 
but  simply  because  they  are  doing  what  is,  for 
society  as  now  organized,  absolutely  necessary. 
Doubtless  the  great  majority  of  these  men  are 
temperamentally  predisposed  to  the  unan- 
chored,  adventurous,  migratory  existence  which 
they  lead.  Boys  so  constituted  run  away  to 
sea,  take  jobs  with  traveling  circuses  or  enlist 
as  soldiers.  The  type  is  familiar  and  not  un- 
common. Such  individuals  cannot  be  content 
with  the  prosaic,  hum-drum,  monotonous  life  of 
regular  employment.  As  a  rule  we  do  not 
look  upon  this  trait  in  boy  or  man  as  criminal. 
The  nature  of  our  industrial  life  and  the 
manner  of  its  development  are  such  that  masses 
of  such  workers  are  imperatively  required. 
England  has  needed,  and  still  needs,  her  army 
of  "navvies,"  the  laborers  employed  in  making 
railways,  docks,  canals,  and  so  forth;  men  who 
move  from  job  to  job,  inhabit  cheap  lodging 
houses,  and  know  no  permanent  abode.  We 
need,  and  shall  continue  to  need,  until  we 
radically  change  our  ways,   great  masses  of 


"floating  labor."  Harvesting  of  the  wheat 
crop  in  the  Northwest  calls  for  an  army  of  men 
who  can  only  be  temporarily  employed.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  harvesting  of  the  fruit  crop 
in  California  and  elsewhere.  The  army  find> 
its  way  into  the  wheat  belt,  self-mobilized  as  it 
were,  and  later  finds  its  way  into  the  fruit-belt. 
The  lumber  industry  moves  from  place  to  place 
like  an  immense,  ravaging,  monster  locust. 
It  enters  a  well  timbered  district,  remains  a 
little  while,  and  leaves  a  ragged,  dreary,  forlorn 
waste.  It  builds  camps  instead  of  cities.  It 
does  not  want  citizens,  men  with  civic  ideals 
and  responsibilities.  On  the  contrary,  it 
wants  men  content  to  be  camp-dwellers,  con- 
tent to  live  unde  rabnormal  conditions,  without 
home  and  family  life. 
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VOTES    FOR   THE    WANDERING    WORKERS 

OME  future  day  may  bring  about  such  a 
reorganization  of  our  industrial  life,  such  a 
degree  of  standardization,  as  will  make  such 
"floating  labor"  with  its  abnormal  living  con- 
ditions, unnecessary.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, it  is  necessary  and  its  disappearance  would 
be  attended  by  economic  disaster.  Yet  we 
penalize  the  men  who  provide  this  labor  by 
excluding  them  from  the  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship. This  we  do  indirectly,  but  effectively, 
by  making  the  right  to  vote,  in  national  as  well 
as  local  elections,  dependent  upon  residential 
qualifications  which  the  migratory  worker  can 
rarely  meet.  A  fixed  residence  for  a  definite 
period  of  time,  personal  appearance  for  registra- 
tion on  fixed  dates  in  order  to  vote,  forfeiture 
of  the  right  to  vote  as  a  result  of  moving  within 
certain  periods  of  time,  even  in  pursuit  of 
employment — these  are  the  devices  which 
make  of  our  migratory  workers  a  disfranchised 
class,  a  proletariat  of  a  peculiarly  helpless  kind. 
Many  a  hard-working,  intelligent  American, 
who,  from  choice  or  from  necessity,  is  a  migra- 
tory worker  following  his  job,  never  has  an 
opportunity  to  vote  for  state  legislators,  for 
Governor,  for  Congressman,  or  President.  He 
is  just  as  effectively  excluded  from  the  actual 
electorate  as  if  he  were  a  Chinese  coolie,  ignor- 
ant of  our  customs  and  our  speech. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  such  conditions  prove 
prolific  breeders  of  Bolshevism  and  similar 
"  isms."  It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  it  were 
otherwise.  We  have  no  right  to  expect  that 
men  who  are  so  constantly  the  victims  of 
arbitrary,  unjust,  and  even  brutal  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  our  police  and  our  courts  will 
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manifest  any  reverence  for  the  law  and  the  require  a  considerable  period  of  apprenticeship 

judicial  system.     Respect  for  majority  rule  in  and  those  which  can  be  reasonably  well  per- 

government  cannot  fairly  be  demanded  from  a  formed  by  any  person  of  normal  intelligence 

disfranchised  group.     It  is  not  to  be  wondered  after   very   brief   demonstration    and    experi- 

at  that  the  old  slogan  of  Socialism,  "Strike  at  ment. 

the  ballot-box!"  the  call  to  lift  the  struggle  of  To  supply  labor  of  this  kind  we  have  in  recent 

the  classes  to  the  parliamentary  level,  for  peace-  years  depended  largely  upon  immigration  from 

ful  settlement,  becomes  the  desperate,  anarchis-  European    nations.     Millions    of   immigrants, 

tic  I.  W.  W.  slogan,  "Strike  at  the  ballot-box  mostly  peasants,  have  poured  into  our  great  in- 

with  an  axe!"     Men  who  can  have  no  family  dustrial  centres  from  Russia,  Austria-Hungary, 

life  cannot  justly  be  expected  to  bother  about  Italy,    Greece,    the    Balkan    countries,     and 

school  administration.     Men  who  can  have  no  Spain.     They  have  been  drawn  to  our  country 

home  life,  but  only  dreary  shelter  in  crowded  by  the  overpowering  lure  of  the  magic  word 

work-camps  or  dirty  doss-houses  are  not  going  "America,"  with  its  promise  of  wealth  and  of 

to  bother  themselves  with  municipal  housing  freedom  from  tyrannical  and  despotic  govern- 

reforms.  ment,  from  social   and   religious  persecution, 

In  short,  we  must  wake  up  to  the  fact  that,  from  militarism,  and  from  never-ending  pov- 

as  the  very  heart  of  our  problem,  we  have  a  erty.     Some    have    had    the    advantages    of 

Bolshevist    nucleus   in  America  composed  of  elementary  education  and  possess  some  appre- 

virile,  red-blooded  Americans,  race  of  our  soil  ciation  of  the  great  problems  of  modern  society, 

and  history,  whose  conditions  of  life  and  labor  Others  have  been  illiterate  and  ignorant,  wholly 

are  such  as  to  develop  in  them  the  psychology  incapable  of  intelligently  appreciating  the  tasks 

of  reckless,  despairing,  revengeful  Bolshevism,  confronting  a  democratic  society. 
They  really  are  little  concerned  with  theories 

of  the  State  and  of  social  development,  which  SLUMS  AND  THE  !*  w"  w' 

to  our  Intellectuals  seem  to  be  the  essence  of  IN  OUR  feverish  efforts  to  insure  an  abundant 

Bolshevism.     They  are  vitally  concerned  only  1   supply  of  labor  we  have  not  made  any  dis- 

with  action.     Syndicalism  and  Bolshevism  in-  tinction    between   literate   and    illiterate.     So 

volve  speedy  and   drastic  action — hence  the  long  as  the  needs  of  the  immediate  present  were 

force  of  their  appeal.     In  the  time  of  democracy  met  we  have  cared   nothing  for  the  future, 

we  have  permitted  oppression,  and  now  the  We  have  permitted  our  factories  and  our  cities 

oppressed,  revolting,  menace  democracy.     The  to  be  filled  with  people  of  alien  speech,  and 

American  workingman  who  is  a  Bolshevik  or  a  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  take  steps  to 

sympathizer  with  Bolshevism,  is,  in  all  except  place  them  in  possession  of  that  most  elemen- 

rare  and   exceptional   instances,    a   victim   of  tary  requisite  for  normal  and  efficient  life,  the 

great  and  real  wrongs,  which  have  steeped  his  language   of   the   land.     We   have   permitted 

consciousness  in  hatred  and  bitter  resentment,  these  people  to  be  crowded  into  slums  where 

With  the  exception  of  the  migratory  occu-  they  are  herded  like  cattle;  to  be  victimized 
pations  in  which  Americans  are  largely  and  cruelly  exploited  by  the  cunning  and  un- 
employed, the  I.  W.  W.  has  gained  its  principal  scrupulous;  to  be  made  industrial  slaves, 
following  among  foreign-speaking  workers  of  Until  the  World  War  revealed  the  peril  of 
recent  immigration,  mainly  those  belonging  to  these  conditions  and  shocked  us  into  doing 
the  so-called  "unskilled  occupations."  Long  something  about  it  we  ignored  these  things, 
ago,  John  Stuart  Mill  pointed  out  the  absurdity  We  took  little  trouble  to  see  that  justice  was 
of  this  designation,  and  directed  attention  to  done  to  the  immigrant  laborers  and  their  fami- 
the  fact  that  most  of  such  occupations  require  a  lies;  we  cared  nothing  for  what  they  thought; 
considerable  degree  of  skill  and  ability  of  one  we  were  ignorant  of  and  indifferent  to  their 
kind  or  another.  Farm  laborers  are  always  thoughts  and  their  feelings.  When  such 
classified  as  unskilled  laborers,  for  example,  workers  from  time  to  time  revolted  and  pro- 
but  whoever  has  tried  to  plow  a  field,  or  to  sow  tested  in  the  only  manner  available  to  them,  or 
a  field  of  oats,  knows  that  they  are  tasks  re-  that  they  comprehended,  too  commonly  they 
quiring  very  much  skill.  The  old  and  quite  were  repressed  and  silenced  in  the  most  brutal 
inaccurate  term  survives,  however,  despite  its  manner.  Their  contacts  with  our  police  and 
absurdity,  because  it  serves  the  useful  purpose  our  courts  have,  far  too  often,  left  these  aliens, 
of  distinguishing  between  occupations  which  naturalized  and  unnaturalized  alike,  wondering 
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wherein    American    democracy    was    freer   or 
juster  than  old-world  autocracy. 

For  reasons  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  con- 
sider in  detail  here,  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  its  affiliated  unions  have  not  been 
very  successful  in  organizing  this  unskilled 
proletariat  of  alien  origin.  The  critics  of  the 
American  movement  charge  that  its  leaders 
have  practically  ignored  these  unskilled  work- 
ers. The  leaders  thus  accused  deny  the  charge: 
they  point  to  numerous  attempts  which 
have  ended  in  comparative  failure;  they  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  the  creation  of  stable 
and  strong  organizations  of  unskilled  workers 
is  always  and  everywhere  exceedingly  difficult 
because  supply  is  normally  greater  than  de- 
mand, especially  where  there  is  a  constant 
reinforcement  by  immigration,  and  that  the 
task  becomes  immeasurably  more  difficult  when 
there  are  many  nationalities  and  races,  divided 
by  barriers  of  language,  religion,  customs,  and 
racial  antagonisms.  Finally,  they  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  employers  in  the  industries  most 
affected  have  made  it  a  special  policy  to  break 
up  the  unions  of  such  workers,  resorting  to  every 
brutal  and  corrupt  means  to  achieve  this  end. 

TEMPORARY    FIGHTING    ORGANIZATIONS 

WHATEVERthecauseof  the  failure  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  result 
has  been  the  opportunity  of  the  I.  W.  W.  which 
the  latter  has  seized  and  used.  It  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  more  successful  than  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  in  creating 
enduring  organizations.  This  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  in  those  industrial  centres  in 
which  its  greatest  battles  have  been  fought — 
McKee's  Rocks,  Lawrence,  Paterson — nostrong 
and  lasting  organization  has  resulted.  The 
leaders  of  the  I.  W.  W.  say,  indeed,  that  this 
is  not  their  aim.  They  do  not  want  to  create 
enduring  organizations,  they  say,  but  only 
temporary  ones  for  strike  purposes.  They 
do  not  aim  to  create  organizations  which  will 
negotiate  with  employers  and  from  time  to 
time  adjust  difficulties  and  make  agreements. 
They  want  war  and  disorder,  not  peaceable 
agreement  and  orderly  development.  Thus  it 
is  when  the  flames  of  discontent  arise  that  the 
I.  W.  W.  comes  upon  the  scene,  drawn  by  the 
scent  of  strife  as  buzzards  are  drawn  to  carrion. 
It  is  true,  as  one  of  the  best  known  of  our  labor 
leaders  has  said,  that  "  1.  W.  W.  employers  are 


mainly  responsible  for  I.  W.  W.  unions." 
Agitators  of  the  I.  W.  W.  do  not  make  the  dis- 
content: they  only  give  it  leadership.  There 
is  a  lesson  for  America  in  the  saying  of  an 
English  statesman,  "  Fools  talk  of  agitators, 
there  is  but  one — injustice." 

To  this  great  mass  of  oppressed  and  dis- 
contented alien  workers  the  I.  W.  W.  brings  a 
message  of  extreme  plausibility,  welcome  and 
easily  accepted  because  it  promises  precisely 
what  is  desired.  The  unions  belonging  to  the 
Federation  of  Labor  are  bitterly  assailed  for 
caring  for  the  interests  of  particular  crafts  at 
the  expense  of  the  entire  working  class.  They 
are  accused,  not  without  justice,  of  capitalistic 
methods  and  motives,  as,  for  example,  when 
they  exact  high  membership  fees.  When  these 
alien  workers  are  told  that  the  entrance  fees 
which  some  American  unions  have  charged 
have  ranged  from  twenty-five  to  five  hundred 
dollars,  that  the  glass-blowers'  organization, 
for  example,  some  years  ago  charged  an  en- 
trance fee  of  five  hundred  dollars  and  seriously 
contemplated  an  entrance  fee  of  one  thousand 
dollars  for  "foreigners,"  they  are  easily  inspired 
with  distrust  for  the  whole  movement.  By 
playing  upon  their  sufferings  it  is  easy  to  inspire 
the  belief  that  our  democracy,  from  which  they 
expected  so  much,  is  a  sham  and  no  better  than 
autocracy.  Bitter  denunciations  of  National- 
ism, miscalled  Internationalism,  find  ready 
response. 

Such,  briefly  indicated,  are  the  conditions 
and  the  experiences  which,  before  the  war  and 
the  revolutionary  uprisings  in  Europe,  had 
already  produced  in  this  country  a  great  body 
of  discontent  and  despair  of  democracy,  seeing 
no  hope  in  anything  but  Syndicalism.  The 
revolutionary  movements  in  Russia  and 
throughout  Europe,  arising  out  of  war  condi- 
tions, have  given  new  names  to  the  old  ideas, 
kindled  new  hopes  of  success  and  brought  im- 
mense reinforcements  of  numbers  and  of  cour- 
age and  faith.  But  the  central  fact  of  cardinal 
importance  is  that  before  the  war  and  before 
the  Russian  Revolution,  in  the  normal  times 
and  conditions  of  peace,  we  had  already  devel- 
oped, in  the  manner  prescribed,  the  nucleus  of  a 
formidable  and  potentially  dangerous  Bolshe- 
vist movement.  War  and  war's  aftermath 
have  increased  the  army  of  revolt.  It  is  not  so 
difficult  after  all  to  understand  the  psychology 
of  this  armv  of  revolt. 
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DECOYING  SUBMARINES  TO  DESTRUCTION 
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Y  CHIEF  purpose  in  writing  these 
articles  is  to  describe  the  ac- 
tivities during  the  World  War 
of  the  United  States  naval 
forces  operating  in  Europe.  Yet 
it  is  my  intention  also  to  make  clear  the  several 
ways  in  which  the  war  against  the  submarine 
was  won;  and,  in  order  to  do  this,  it  will  be 
necessary  occasionally  to  depart  from  the  main 
subject  and  to  describe  certain  naval  operations 
of  our  Allies.  The  most  important  agency  in 
frustrating  the  submarine  was  the  convoy  sys- 
tem. An  examination  of  the  tonnage  losses 
in  1917  and  in  191 8,  however,  discloses  that 
this  did  not  entirely  prevent  the  loss  of  mer- 
chant ships.  From  April  191 7,  to  November, 
1 91 8,  the  monthly  losses  dropped  from  875,000 
to  101,168  tons.  This  decrease  in  sinkings 
enabled  the  Allies  to  preserve  their  communica- 
tions and  so  win  the  war;  however,  it  is  evident 
that  these  losses,  while  not  necessarily  fatal  to 
the  Allied  cause,  still  offered  a  serious  impedi- 
ment to  success.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to 
supplement  the  convoy  system  in  all  possible 
ways.  Every  submarine  that  could  be  de- 
stroyed, whatever  the  method  of  destruction, 
represented  just  that  much  gain  to  the  Allied 


cause.  Every  submarine  that  was  sent  to  the 
bottom,  it  was  estimated,  amounted  in  191 7 
to  a  saving  of  about  40,000  tons  per  year  of 
merchant  shipping;  that  was  the  amount  of 
shipping,  in  other  words,  which  the  average 
U-boat  would  sink  if  left  unhindered  to  pursue 
its  course.  Besides  escorting  merchant  ships, 
therefore,  the  Allied  navies  developed  several 
methods  of  hunting  individual  submarines;  and 
these  methods  not  only  sunk  a  considerable 
number  of  U-boats,  but  played  an  important 
part  in  breaking  down  the  German  submarine 
morale.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  war  the 
utmost  secrecy  was  observed  regarding  these 
expedients;  it  was  not  until  the  early  part  of 
1918,  indeed,  that  the  public  heard  anything 
of  the  special  service  vessels  that  came  to  be 
known  as  the  "mystery"  or  "O-ships" — which 
represented  one  of  the  most  successful  devices 
for  hunting  submarines — although  these  had 
been  operating  for  nearly  three  years.  It  is 
true  that  the  public  knew  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  wind,  as  it  was  announced  that 
certain  naval  officers  had  received  the  Victoria 
Cross,  but  as  there  was  no  citation  explaining 
why  these  coveted  rewards  were  given,  they 
were  known  as  "mystery  V.  C.'s." 
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Who  commanded  the  American  forces  at  Gibraltar.     Admiral  Niblack  and 
Admiral  Sims  were  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  in  the  class  of  1880 
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LIEUT  .-COMMANDER    HAROLD   AUTEN,   V.  C,  R.N.  (centre) 

One  of  the  most  successful  of  the  British  mystery  ship  commanders. 
The  picture  shows  him  disguised  as  the  master  of  a  merchant  ship 
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On  one  of  my  visits  to  Oueenstown,  Admiral 
Bayly  showed  me  a  wireless  message  which  he 
had  recently  received  from  the  commanding 
officer  of  a  certain  mystery  ship  operating  from 
Oueenstown,  one  of  the  most  successful  of  these 
vessels.     It  was  brief  but  sufficiently  eloquent. 

"Am  slowly  sinking,"  it  read.  "Good  by, 
I  did  my  best." 

Though  the  man  who  had  sent  that  message 
was  apparently  facing  death  at  the  time  when 
it  was  written,  Admiral  Bayly  told  me  that  he 
had  survived  the  ordeal,  and  that,  in  fact,  he 
would  dine  at  Admiralty  House  that  very  night. 
Another  fact  about  this  man  lifted  him  above 
the  commonplace:  he  was  the  first  O-boat  com- 
mander to  receive  the  Victoria  Cross,  and  one 
of  the  very  few  who  wore  both  the  Victoria 
Cross  and  the  Distinguished  Service  Order; and 
he  subsequently  won  bars  for  each,  not  to  men- 
tion the  Croix  de  Guerre  and  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  When  Captain  Gordon  Campbell 
arrived,  I  found  that  he  was  a  Britisher  of  quite 
the  accepted  type.  His  appearance  suggested 
nothing  extraordinary.  He  was  a  short,  rather 
thick-set,  phlegmatic  Englishman,  somewhat 
non-committal  in  his  bearing;  until  he  knew  a 


man  well,  his  conversation  consisted  of  a  few 
monosyllables,  and  even  on  closer  acquaintance 
his  stolidity  and  reticence,  especially  in  the  mat- 
ter of  his  own  exploits,  did  not  entirely  disap- 
pear. Yet  there  was  something  about  the 
Captain  which  suggested  the  traits  that  had 
already  made  it  possible  for  him  to  sink  three 
submarines,  and  which  afterward  added  other 
trophies  to  his  record.  It  needed  no  elaborate 
story  of  his  performances  to  inform  me  that 
Captain  Campbell  was  about  as  cool  and  deter- 
mined a  man  as  was  to  be  found  in  the  British 
navy.  His  associates  declared  that  his  physi- 
cal system  absolutely  lacked  nerves;  that,  when 
it  came  to  pursuing  a  German  submarine,  his 
patience  and  his  persistence  knew  no  bounds; 
and  that  the  extent  to  which  his  mind  con- 
centrated upon  the  task  in  hand  amounted  to 
little  less  than  genius.  When  the  war  began, 
Captain  Campbell,  then  about  thirty  years 
old,  was  merely  one  of  several  thousand  junior 
officers  in  the  British  navy.  He  had  not  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  any  way  above  his  as- 
sociates; and  probably  none  of  his  superiors 
had  ever  regarded  him  as  in  any  sense  an  un- 
usual   man.     Had   the   naval   war  taken   the 
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The  most  successful  of  all  the  mystery  ship  commanders.  Twelve  submarines  were  sunk  by 
these  ships,  four  of  which  were  credited  to  Captain  Campbell.  The  heroism  of  this  service  reached 
its  height  in  an  engagement  between  a  submarine  and  Captain  Campbell's  ship,  the  Dunraven 
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THE    NAVY   CREW   OF    A   MYSTERY    SHIP 


There  was  no  sign  of  a  naval  uniform  on  board  a  mystery  ship.     Each  man  copied  the  dress  of  a  mer- 
chant sailor,  and  the  officers  as  well  wore  costumes  such  as  are  seen  on  rusty-sided,  deep-sea  tramps 


course  of  most  naval  wars,  Campbell  would 
probably  have  served  well,  but  perhaps  not 
brilliantly.  This  conflict,  however,  demanded 
a  new  type  of  warfare  and  at  the  same  time 
demanded  a  new  type  of  naval  fighter.  To  go 
hunting  for  the  submarine  required  not  only 
courage  of  a  high  order,  but  analytical  intel- 
ligence, patience, and  a  talent  for  preparation 
and  detail.  Captain  Campbell  seemed  to  have 
been  created  for  this  particular  task.  That 
evening  at  Oueenstown  he  finally  gave  way  to 
much  urging,  and  entertained  us  for  hours 
with  his  adventures;  he  told  the  stories  of 
his  battles  with  submarines  so  quietly,  so  sim- 
ply and,  indeed,  so  impersonally,  that  at  first 
they  impressed  his  hearers  as  not  particularly 
unusual.  Yet,  after  the  recital  was  finished, 
we  realized  that  the  mystery  ship  performances 
represented  some  of  the  most  admirable 
achievements  in  the  whole  history  of  naval 
warfare.  We  have  laid  great  emphasis  upon  the 
brutalizing  aspects  of  the  European  War;  it  is 
well,  therefore,  that  we  do  not  forget  that  it  had 
its  more  exalted  phases.  Human  nature  may 
at  times  have  manifested  itself  in  its  most 
cowardly  traits,  but   it   also  reached  a  level 


of  courage  which,  I  am  confident,  it  has  seldom 
attained  in  any  other  conflict.  It  was  reserved 
for  this  devastating  struggle  to  teach  us  how 
brave  modern  men  could  really  be.  And  when 
the  record  is  complete  it  seems  unlikely  that  it 
will  furnish  any  finer  illustration  of  the  heroic 
than  that  presented  by  Captain  Campbell  and 
his  compatriots  of  the  mystery  ships. 

This  type  of  vessel  was  a  regular  ship  of  His 
.Majesty's  navy,  yet  there  was  little  about  it 
that  suggested  warfare.  To  the  outward  eye 
it  was  merely  one  of  those  several  thousand 
freighters  or  tramps  which,  in  normal  times, 
sailed  sluggishly  from  port  to  port,  carrying  the 
larger  part  of  the  world's  commerce.  It 
looked  like  a  particularly  dirty  and  uninviting 
specimen  of  the  breed.  Just  who  invented 
this  grimy  enemy  of  the  submarine  is,  like 
many  other  devices  developed  by  the  war,  un- 
known. It  was,  however,  the  natural  outcome 
of  a  close  study  of  German  naval  methods.  The 
man  who  first  had  the  idea  well  understood  the 
peculiar  mentality  of  the  U-boat  commanders. 
The  Germans  had  a  fairly  easy  time  in  the 
earlv  davs  of  submarine  warfare  on  merchant 


HOW        THE        GUNS 
WERE   BROUGHT  IN- 
TO  ACTION 

One  of  the  favorite  meth- 
ods of  concealing  guns  on 
mystery  ships  was  to  con- 
struct  a  deck  house  with 
its  sides  hinged  to  the 
deck.  A  pull  on  a  lever 
released  the  sides  which 
fell  away  from  the  gun 
at  which  the  gun  crew 
was  awaiting  an  oppor- 
tunity to  fire 


\   Gl  N    HIDDEN    BE- 
LOW   AN    IMITATION 

HATCH   COVER 
I  his  twelve-pounder  was 

mounted  below  \vh;it 
appears  to  be  a  hat<  h 
covered  with  a  tarpaulin 
When  the  submarine 
appeared  on  the  surface 
and  stopped  to  board 
the  torpedoed  ship,  the 
hatch  suddenly  opened, 
and  like  a  jack-in-the- 
box  this  gun  jumped 
up  to  greet  it 
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A    TRAWLER    EQUIPPED    AS    A    MINE    SWEEPER 

.Many  of  the  great  fleets  of  steam  trawlers  that  before  the  war  supplied  the  market  with  fish  were  taken  over  by  the 

British  Government  during  the  war,  and  proved  invaluable  as  mine  sweepers,  and  even  on  occasion  as  submarine  chasers 

and  patrols.     This  trawler  is  equipped  with  "kites"  two  of  which  connected  by  a  cable  are  lowered  over  the  side,  and 

are  towed  at  a  depth  sufficiently  great  to  intercept  the  cables  by  which  the  mines  are  anchored 


shipping.  They  sank  as  many  ships  as  possi- 
ble with  gunfire  and  bombs.  The  prevailing 
method  then  was  to  break  surface,  and  begin 
shelling  the  defenceless  enemy.  In  case  the 
merchant  ship  was  faster  than  the  submarine 
it  would  take  to  its  heels;  if,  as  was  usually  the 
case,  it  was  slower,  the  passengers  and  crews 
lowered  the  boats  and  left  the  vessel  to  its  fate. 
In  such  instances  the  procedure  of  the  subma- 
rine was  invariably  the  same.  It  ceased  shell- 
ing, approached  the  life  boats  filled  with  sur- 
vivors, and  ordered  them  to  take  a  part)'  of 
Germans  to  the  ship.  This  party  then  searched 
the  vessel  for  all  kinds  of  valuables,  and,  after 
depositing  time  bombs  in  the  hold,  rowed  back 
to  the  submarine.  This  procedure  was  popu- 
lar with  the  Germans,  because  it  was  the  least 
expensive  form  of  destroying  merchant  ships. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  use  torpedoes  or  even 
a  large  number  of  shells;  an  inexpensive  bomb, 
properly  placed,  did  the  whole  job.  Even 
when  the  arming  of  merchant  ships  interfered 
with  this  simple  programme,  and  compelled 
the   Germans   to    use    long-range   gunfire   or 


torpedoes,  the  submarine  commanders  still 
persisted  in  rising  to  the  surface  near  the  sink- 
ing ship.  Torpedoes  were  so  expensive  that 
the  Admiralty  at  Berlin  insisted  on  having 
every  one  accounted  for.  The  word  of  the 
commander  that  he  had  destroyed  a  merchant 
ship  was  not  accepted  at  its  face  value;  in  order 
to  have  the  exploit  officially  placed  to  his 
credit,  and  so  qualify  the  commander  and  crew 
for  the  rewards  that  came  to  the  successful,  it 
was  necessary  to  prove  that  the  ship  had  ac- 
tually gone  to  the  bottom.  A  prisoner  or  two 
furnished  unimpeachable  evidence,  and,  in 
default  of  such  trophies,  the  ship's  papers 
would  be  accepted.  In  order  to  obtain  such 
proofs  of  success,  the  submarine  had  to  rise  to 
the  surface  and  approach  its  victim.  The  search 
for  food,  especially  for  alcoholic  liquor,  was 
another  motive  that  led  to  such  a  manoeuvre: 
and  sometimes  mere  curiosity,  thedesireto  come 
to  close  quarters  and  inspect  the  consequences 
of  his  handiwork,  also  impelled  the  Hun  com- 
mander to  take  what  was,  as  events  soon  dem- 
onstrated, a  particularly  hazardous  risk. 


The  Victory  at  Sea 
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Q  Internal    >nal 

A    PART   OF   THE    GAME   TO    FOOL   THE    HUN 

Mystery  ships  actually  looked  for  opportunities  to  get  torpedoed.  If  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  struck,  a  part  of  the 
crew  remained  hidden,  ready  to  use  the  guns,  while  a  specially  trained  "panic  party"  rushed  madly  about  the  deck,  as  if 
terrified.     They  lowered  boats  or  jumped  precipitately  overboard,  and  gave  the  best  possible  imitation  of  a  desperately 

frightened  civilian  crew 


This  simple  fact  that  the  submarine,  even 
when  the  danger  had  been  realized,  insisted  on 
rising  to  the  surface  and  approaching  the 
vessel  which  it  had  torpedoed,  offered  the  Allies 
an  opportunity  which  they  were  not  slow  in 
seizing.  There  is  hardly  anything  in  warfare 
which  is  more  vulnerable  than  a  submarine 
on  the  surface  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
a  4-inch  gun.  A  single,  well-aimed  shot  will 
frequently  send  it  to  the  bottom.  Indeed,  a 
U-boat  caught  in  such  a  predicament  has  only 
one  chance  of  escaping;  that  is  represented  by 
the  number  of  seconds  which  it  takes  to  get 
under  the  water.  But  before  that  time  has 
expired  rapidly  firing  guns  can  put  a  dozen 
shots  into  its  hull;  with  modern,  well-trained 
gun  crews,  therefore,  a  submarine  which  ex- 
poses itself  in  this  way  stands  practically  no 
chance  of  getting  away.  Clearly,  the  obvious 
thing  for  the  Allies  to  do  was  to  send  merchant 
ships,  armed  with  hidden  guns,  along  the  great 
highways  of  commerce.  The  crews  of  these 
ships  should  be  naval  officers  and  men  disguised 
as  merchant  masters  and  sailors.  They  should 
duplicate  in  all  details  the  manners  and  the 


"technique"  of  a  freighter's  crew,  and,  when 
shelled  or  torpedoed  by  a  submarine,  they 
should  behave  precisely  like  the  passengers  and 
crews  of  merchantmen  in  such  a  crisis;  a  part — 
the  only  part  visible  to  the  submarine — should 
leave  the  vessel  in  boats,  while  the  remainder 
should  lie  concealed  until  the  submarine  rose 
to  the  surface  and  approached  the  vessel.  When 
the  enemy  had  come  within  two  or  three  hun- 
dred yards,  the  bulwarks  should  fall  down,  dis- 
closing the  armament,  the  white  battle  ensign 
should  go  up,  and  the  guns  should  open  fire  on 
the  practically  helpless  enemy. 

II 

SUCH  was  the  mystery  ship  idea  in  its 
simplest  form.  In  the  early  days  it 
worked  according  to  this  programme.  The 
trustful  submarine  commander  who  approached 
a  mystery  ship  in  the  manner  which  I  have 
described  promptly  found  his  resting  place  on 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  I  have  frequently 
wondered  what  must  have  been  the  emotions 
of  this  first  submarine  crew,  when,  standing 
on  the  deck  of  their  boat,  steaming  confidently 
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THE  "SANTEE   AFTER  BEING  TORPEDOED 

Although  torpedoed  shortly  after  leaving  Queenstown  on  her  first  trip  to  sea  as  a  mystery  ship  the  Santee  failed 
to  get  an  opportunity  to  retaliate.     The  submarine  disappeared   and   the  Santee  was  turned   back  to  port 

toward  their  victim,  they  suddenly  saw  its  hardly  likely  that  any  U-boat  could  survive; 
bulwarks  drop,  and  beheld  the  ship,  which,  to  yet,  almost  by  a  miracle,  it  crept  back  to  its 
all  outward  appearances,  was  a  helpless,  foun-  German  base  and  reported  the  manner  of  its 
dering  hulk,  become  a  mass  of  belching  fire  and  undoing.  Clearly  the  mystery  ships  in  future 
smoke  and  shot.  The  picture  of  that  first  were  not  to  have  as  plain  sailing  as  in  the  past; 
submarine,  standing  upright  in  the  water,  reel-  the  game,  if  it  was  to  continue,  would  become 
ing  like  a  drunken  man,  while  the  apparently  more  a  battle  of  wits;  henceforth  every  liner 
innocent  merchant  ship  kept  pouring  volley  and  merchantman,  in  German  eyes,  was  a  pos- 
after  volley  into  its  sides,  is  one  that  will  not  sible  enemy  in  disguise,  and  it  was  to  be  ex- 
quickly  fade  from  the  memory  of  British  naval  pected  that  the  U-boat  commanders  would 
men.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  the  Allies  could  resort  to  every  means  of  protecting  their  craft 
not  play  a  game  like  this  indefinitely.  They  against  them.  That  the  Germans  knew  all 
could  do  so  just  as  long  as  the  Germans  insisted  about  these  vessels  became  apparent  when 
on  delivering  themselves  into  their  hands.  The  one  of  their  naval  publications  fell  into  our 
complete  success  of  the  idea  depended  at  first  hands,  giving  complete  descriptions  and  con- 
upon  the  fact  that  the  very  existence  of  mys-  taining  directions  to  U-boat  commanders  how 
ter\-  ships  was  unknown  to  the  German  navy,  to  meet  this  new  menace.  The  German  news- 
All  that  the  Germans  knew,  in  these  early  days,  papers  and  illustrated  magazines  also  began 
was  that  certain  U-boats  had  sailed  from  Ger-  to  devote  much   space  to  this  kind  of  anti- 


' 


many  and  had  not  returned.  But  it  was'  in- 
evitable that  the  time  should  come  when  a 
mystery  ship  attack  would  fail;  the  German 


submarine  fighting,  denouncing  it  in  true  Ger- 
manic fashion  as  "barbarous"  and  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare.     The  great 


submarine  would  return  and  report  that  this  significance  of  this  knowledge  is  at  once  ap- 
new  terror  of  the  seas  was  at  large.  And  that  parent.  The  mere  fact  that  a  number  of 
is  precisely  what  happened.     A  certain  sub-     Q-ships  were  at  sea,  even  if  they  did  not  succeed 

in  sinking  many  submarines,  forced  the  Germans 


marine  received  a  battering  which  it  seemed 


COMMANDER  (NOW  CAPTAIN)  DAVID  C.  HANRAHAN,  U.  S.  N. 
Who  commanded  the  Suntee,  the  mystery  ship  which  was  torpedoed  off  the  Irish  coast  in 
December,  1917.  Captain  Hanrahan  is  one  of  the  ablest  officers  in  the  Navy  and  during 
the  war  commanded  two  destroyers,  a  mystery  ship,  the  U.  S.  Naval  Northern  Bombing 
Group  in  Flanders  and,  after  the  signing  of  the  Armistice,  was  Naval  Port  Officer  at  Danzig, 
and  subsequently  Naval  Attache  to  Poland 
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ON    THE    DECK   OF   THE       SANTEE 

A  British  mystery  ship  that  was  loaned  to,  and  manned  by,  the  United  States  naval  forces  at  Queenstown.     The  column 
of  water  thrown  by  the  explosion  wrecked  the  small  boat  on  deck,  alongside  of  which,  almost  hidden  by  the  wreckage, 

may  be  seen  a  four-inch  gun 


to  make  a  radical  change  in  their  submarine 
tactics.  As  they  could  no  longer  bring  to, 
board,  and  loot  merchant  ships,  and  sink 
them  inexpensively  and  without  danger  by 
the  use  of  bombs,  they  were  obliged  not  only 
to  use  their  precious  torpedoes,  but  also 
to  torpedo  without  warning.  This  was  the 
only  alternative  except  to  abandon  the  sub- 
marine campaign  altogether. 

Berlin  accordingly  instructed  the  submarine 
commanders  not  to  approach  on  the  surface 
any  merchant  or  passenger  vessel  closely 
enough  to  get  within  range  of  its  guns,  but  to 
keep  at  a  distance  and  shell  it.  Had  the  com- 
manders always  observed  these  instructions 
the  success  of  the  mystery  ship  in  sinking 
submarines  would  have  ended  then  and  there, 
though  the  influence  of  their  presence  upon 
tactics  would  have  remained  in  force.  The 
Allied  navies  now  made  elaborate  prepara- 
tions, all  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  Fritz 
to  approach  in  the  face  of  a  tremendous  risk 
concerning  which  he  had  been  accurately  in- 
formed. Even'  submarine  commander,  after 
torpedoing  his  victim,  now  clearly  understood 


that  it  might  be  a  decoy  despatched  for  the 
particular  purpose  of  entrapping  him;  and  he 
knew  that  an  attempt  to  approach  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  foundering  vessel  might 
spell  his  own  immediate  destruction.  The 
expert  in  German  mentality  must  explain  why, 
under  these  circumstances,  he  should  have 
persisted  in  walking  into  the  jaws  of  death. 
The  skill  with  which  the  mystery  ships  and 
their  crews  were  disguised  perhaps  explains 
this  in  part.  Any  one  who  might  have  hap- 
pened in  the  open  sea  upon  Captain  Campbell 
and  his  slow  moving  freighter  could  not  have 
believed  that  they  were  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Roval  Navy.  Our  own  destroyers  were  some- 
times deceived  by  them.  The  dishing  one  day 
hailed  Captain  Campbell  in  the  Pargust,  hav- 
ing mistaken  him  for  a  defenceless  tramp.  The 
conversation  between  the  two  ships  was  brief 
but  to  the  point: 


Cusbing:     What  ship? 
Pargusi:     Gordon  Campbell! 
of  my  sight. 


Please   keep  out 


The  next  morning  another  enemv  submarine 


■■ 


■KMH 


WHERE    THE    TORPEDO    STRUCK 

On  her  first  trip  out  of  Queenstown  the  Santee  was  torpedoed,  but  the  wood  with  which  her 
hull  was  packed,  caused  the  torpedo  to  spend  most  of  its  force  outside,  and  prevented  her 
from  sinking.   This  picture  was  taken  after  she  had  been  taken  to  port  and  put  into  drydock 
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THE    OFFICERS   OF   THE       SANTEE 

From  left  to  right:  seated,  Lieut.  Peterson,  Comdr.  Hanrahan,  Lieut.  Elmer;  standing,  Pay 
Clerk  Killeen,  Lieut.  Warwick,  Asst.  Surg.  Sutton,  Lieut.  Compton,  Machinist   Roberts 


met  her  fate  at  the  hands  of  Captain  Camp- 
bell, and  although  the  Cushing  had  kept  far 
enough  away  not  to  interfere  with  the  action, 
she  had  the  honor  of  escorting  the  injured 
mystery  ship  into  port  and  of  receiving  as  a 
reward  three  rousing  cheers  from  the  crew  of 
the  Par  gust  led  by  the  renowned  Campbell. 

A  more  villainous  looking  gang  of  seamen 
than  the  crews  of  these  ships  never  sailed  the 
waves.  All  men  on  board  were  naval  officers 
or  enlisted  men;  they  were  all  volunteers 
and  comprised  men  of  all  ranks — admirals, 
captains,  commanders,  and  midshipmen.  All 
had  temporarily  abandoned  His  Majesty's 
uniform  for  garments  picked  up  in  second- 
hand clothing  stores.  They  had  made  the 
somewhat  disconcerting  discovery  that  care- 
fully trained  gentlemen  of  the  naval  forces, 
when  dressed  in  cast-off  clothing  and  when 
neglectful  of  their  beards,  differ  little  in  ap- 
pearance from  the  somewhat  rough  and  tum- 
ble characters  of  the  tramp  service.  To  as- 
sume this  external  disguise  successfully  meant 
that  the  volunteers  had  also  to  change  almost 
their  personal  characteristics  as  well  as  their 
clothes.     Whereas  the  conspicuous  traits  of  a 


naval  man  are  neatness  and  order,  these  counter- 
feit merchant  sailors  had  to  train  themselves  in 
the  casual  ways  of  tramp  seamen.  They  had 
also  to  accustom  themselves  to  the  conviction 
that  a  periscope  was  every  moment  searching 
their  vessel  from  stem  to  stern  in  an  attempt 
to  discover  whether  there  was  anything  sus- 
picious about  it;  they  therefore  had  not  only 
to  dress  the  part  of  merchantmen,  but  to  act  it, 
even  in  its  minor  details.  The  genius  of  Cap- 
tain Campbell  consisted  in  the  fact  that  he  had 
made  a  minute  study  of  merchantmen,  their 
officers  and  their  crews,  and  was  able  to  re- 
produce them  so  literally  on  his  vessel  that 
even  the  expert  eye  was  deceived.  Neces- 
sarily such  a  ship  carried  a  larger  crew  than 
the  merchant  freighter;  nearly  all,  however, 
were  kept  constantly  concealed,  the  number 
appearing  on  deck  always  representing  just 
about  the  same  number  as  would  normally 
have  sailed  upon  a  tramp  steamer.  These 
men  had  to  train  themselves  in  slouchiness  of 
behavior;  they  would  hang  over  the  rails,  and 
even  use  merchant  terms  in  conversation  with 
one  another;  their  officers  were  "masters," 
"mates,"  "pursers,"  and  the  like,  and   their 
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THE    OFFICERS   OF   THE       SANTEE 
n  the  clothes  they  wore  when  they  pretended  to  be  merchant  seamen.     Uniforms  were  never  in  evidence  on  mystery  ships 


)rincipal  gathering  place  was  not  a  wardroom, 
>ut  a  saloon.  That  scrupulous  deference  with 
vhich  a  subordinate  officer  in  the  navy  treats 
lis  superior  was  laid  aside  in  this  service.  It 
vas  no  longer  the  custom  to  salute  before 
iddressing  the  commander;  more  frequently 
he  sailor  would  slouch  up  to  his  superior,  his 
lands  in  his  pockets  and  his  pipe  in  his  mouth. 
rhis  attempt  to  deceive  the  Hun  observer  at 
he  periscope  sometimes  assumed  an  even  more 
udicrous  form.  When  the  sailor  of  a  warship 
lumps  ashes  overboard  he  does  it  with  partic- 
llar  care,  so  as  not  to  soil  the  sides  of  his  im- 
naculate  vessel;  but  a  merchant  seaman  is 
nuch  less  considerate;  he  usually  hurls  over- 
ward  anything  he  does  not  want  and  lets  the 
hip's  side  take  its  chances.  To  have  followed 
he  manner  of  the  navy  would  at  once  have 
$iven  the  game  away;  so  the  sailors,  in  carrying 
>ut  this  domestic  duty,  performed  the  act  with 
ill  the  nonchalance  of  a  merchant  seaman.  To 
lave  messed  in  naval  style  would  also  have 
>een  betraying  themselves.  The  ship's  cook, 
herefore,  in  a  white  coat,  would  come  on  deck, 
ind  have  a  look  around,  precisely  as  is  done  on 
I  freighter.  Even  when  in  port  officers  and 
nen  maintained  their  disguise.     They  never 


visited  hotels  or  clubs  or  private  houses;  they 
spent  practically  all  their  time  on  board;  if 
they  occasionally  went  ashore,  their  merchant 
outfit  so  disguised  them  that  even  their  best 
friends  could  not  recognize  them  on  the  street. 
The  warlike  character  of  their  ships  was  even 
more  cleverly  hidden.  In  the  early  days  the 
guns  were  placed  behind  the  bulwarks,  which, 
when  a  lever  was  pulled,  would  fall  down,  thus 
giving  them  an  unobstructed  range  at  the  sub- 
marine. In  order  to  make  the  sides  of  the 
ships  collapsible,  certain  seams  were  unavoid- 
ably left  in  the  plates,  where  the  detachable 
part  joined  the  main  structure.  The  U-boat 
commanders  soon  learned  to  look  for  these 
betraying  seams  before  coming  to  the  surface. 
They  would  sail  submerged  around  the  ship, 
the  periscope  minutely  examining  the  sides, 
much  as  a  scientist  examines  his  specimens 
with  a  microscope.  This  practice  made  it 
necessary  to  conceal  the  guns  more  carefully. 
The  places  which  were  most  serviceable  for 
this  purpose  were  the  hatchways — those  huge 
wells,  extending  from  the  deck  to  the  bottom, 
which  are  used  for  loading  and  unloading  cargo. 
Platforms  were  erected  in  these  openings,  and 
on  these  guns  were  emplaced;  a  covering  of 
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Drawn  from  photograph 
'SUFFOLK   COAST" 
A  mystery  ship  of  the  British  navy.     A  twelve-pounder  is  concealed  beneath  what 
purports  to  be  a    hatch  amidships  in  the  well  deck  just  forward  of  the  bridge 


Underwood  &  Underwood 


tarpaulin  completely  hid  them;  yet  a  lever,      boat  on  the  surface,  usually  several  miles  away, 
pulled  by  the  gun  crews,  would  cause  the  sides     the  gun  crew  would  begin  shooting;  but  they 


of  the  hatchway  covers  to  fall  instantaneously. 
Other  guns  were  placed  under  life  boats,  which, 
by  a  similiar  mechanism,  would  fall  apart,  or 
rise  in  the  air,  exposing  the  gun.     Perhaps  the 


always  took  care  that  the  shots  fell  short,  thus 
convincing  the  submarine  that  it  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  range  and  so  inducing  it  to  close. 
Captain  Campbell  and  his  associates  paid  as 


most  deceptive  device  of  all  was  a  gun,  placed     much  attention  to  details  in  their  ships  as  in 


upon  the  stern,  and,  with  its  crew,  constantly 
exposed  to  public  gaze.  Since  most  mer- 
chantmen carried  such  a  gun,  its  absence 
on  a  mystery  ship  would  in  itself  have  caused 


their  personal  appearance.  The  ship's  wash 
did  not  expose  the  flannels  that  are  affected  by 
naval  men,  but  the  dungarees  that  are  popular 
with  merchant  sailors.     Sometimes  a  side  of 


suspicion;  this  armament  not  only  helped  the  beef  would  be  hung  out  in  plain  view;  this  not 
disguise,  but  served  a  useful  purpose  in  luring  only  kept  up  the  fiction  that  the  ship  was  an 
the  submarine.     At  the  first  glimpse  of  a  U-     innocent  tramp,  but  it  served  as  a  tempting 
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bait  to  the  not  too  well-fed  crew  of  the  subma- 
rine Particularly  tempting  cargoes  were  occa- 
s  onally  put  on  deck.  One  of  the  ships  carried 
several  papier-mache  freight  cars  of  the 
small  European  type,  covered  with  legends 
which  indicated  that  they  were  loaded  with 
ammunition  and  bound  for  Mesopotamia.  It 
is  easy  to  imagine  how  eagerly  the  Hun  would 
wish  to  sink  that  cargo! 

These  ships  were  so  effectively  disguised 
that  even  the  most  experienced  eyes  could  not 
discover  their  real  character.  For  weeks  they 
could  lie  in  dock,  the  dockmen  never  suspect- 
ing that  they  were  armed  to  the  teeth.  Even 
the  pilots  who  went  aboard  to  take  them  into 
harbor  never  discovered  that  they  were  not 
the  merchant  ships  which  they  pretended  to 
be.  Captain  Hanrahan,  who  commanded 
the  mystery  ship,  Sanlee,  based  on  Queens- 
town,  once  entertained  on  board  an  Irishman 
from  Cork.  The  conversation  which  took  place 
between  this  American  naval  officer — who,  in 
his  disguise,  was  indistinguishable  from  a  tramp 
skipper  of  many  years'  experience — disclosed 
the  complete  ignorance  of  the  guest  concern- 
ing the  true  character  of  the  boat. 

"How  do  you  like  these  Americans?  "Captain 
Hanrahan  innocently  asked. 

"They  are  eating  us  out  of  house  and  home!" 
the  indignant  Irishman  remarked.  The  in- 
formation was  a  little  inaccurate,  since  all  our 
food  supplies  were  brought  from  the  United 
States;  but  the  remark  was  reassuring  as  prov- 
ing that  the  ship's  disguise  had  not  been  pene- 
trated. Such  precautions  were  the  more 
necessary  in  a  port  like  Oueenstown  where  our 
forces  were  surrounded  by  spies  who  were  in 
constant  communication  with  the  enemy. 

I  can  personally  testify  to  the  difficulty  of 
identifying  a  mystery  ship.  One  day  Admiral 
Bayly  suggested  that  we  go  out  in  the  harbor 
and  visit  one  of  these  strange  vessels  lying 
there  preparatory  to  sailing  on  a  cruise.  Sev- 
eral merchantmen  were  at  anchor  in  port. 
We  steamed  close  around  one  in  the  Admiral's 
barge  and  examined  her  very  carefully  through 
our  glasses  from  a  short  distance.  Conclud- 
ing that  this  was  not  the  vessel  we  were  seeking, 
we  went  to  another  merchantman.  This  did 
not  show  any  signs  of  being  a  mystery  ship; 
we  therefore  hailed  the  skipper,  who  told  us 
the  one  which  we  had  first  visited  was  the 
mystery  ship.  We  went  back,  boarded  her, 
and  began  examining  her  appliances.  The 
crew  was  dressed  in  the  ordinary  sloppy  clothes 


of  a  merchantman's  deckhands;  the  officers 
wore  the  usual  merchant  ship  uniform,  and 
everything  was  as  unmilitary  as  a  merchant 
ship  usually  is.  The  vessel  had  quite  a  long 
deckhouse  built  of  light  steel.  The  captain 
told  us  that  two  guns  were  concealed  within 
this  structure;  he  suggested  that  we  walk  all 
around  it  and  see  if  we  could  point  out  from  a 
close  inspection  the  location  of  the  guns.  We 
searched  carefully,  but  were  utterly  unable  to 
discover  where  the  guns  were.  The  captain 
then  sent  the  crew  to  quarters  and  told  us  to 
stand  clear.  At  the  word  of  command  one  of 
the  plates  of  the  perpendicular  side  of  the  deck- 
house slid  out  of  the  way  as  quickly  as  a  flash. 
The  rail  at  the  ship's  side  in  front  of  the  gun 
fell  down  and  a  boat  davit  swung  out  of  the 
way.  At  the  same  time  the  gun  crew  swung 
the  gun  out  and  fired  a  primer  to  indicate  how 
quickly  they  could  have  fired  a  real  shot.  The 
captain  also  showed  us  a  boat  upside  down 
on  the  deckhouse — merchantmen  frequently 
carry  one  boat  in  this  position.  At  a  word  a 
lever  was  pulled  down  below  and  the  boat 
reared  up  in  the  air  and  revealed  underneath 
itself  a  gun  and  its  crew.  On  the  poop  was  a 
large  crate  about  6x6x8  or  10  feet.  At  a  touch 
of  the  lever  the  side  of  this  crate  fell  down  and 
revealed  another  gun. 


FOR  the  greater  part  of  191 7  from  twenty  to 
thirty  of  these  ships  sailed  back  and  forth  in 
the  Atlantic,  always  choosing  those  parts  of  the 
seas  where  they  were  most  likely  to  meet  sub- 
marines. They  were  "merchantmen'-'  of  all 
kinds — tramp  steamers,  coasting  vessels,  traw- 
lers, and  schooners.  Perhaps  the  most  distress- 
ing part  of  existence  on  one  of  these  ships  was 
its  monotony;  day  would  follow  day;  week 
would  follow  week;  and  sometimes  months 
would  pass  without  encountering  a  single 
submarine.  Captain  Campbell  himself  spent 
nine  months  on  his  first  mystery  ship  before 
even  sighting  an  enemy,  and  many  of  his  suc- 
cessors had  a  similar  experience.  The  mystery 
boat  was  a  patient  fisherman,  constantly  ex- 
pecting a  bite  and  frequently  going  for  long 
periods  without  the  slightest  nibble.  This  kind 
of  an  existence  was  not  only  disappointing 
but  also  exceedingly  nerve  racking;  all  during 
this  waiting  period  the  officers  and  men  had  to 
keep  themselves  constantly  at  attention;  the 
vaudeville  show  which  they  were  maintaining 
for  the  benefit  of  a  possible  periscope  had  to  go 
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on  continuously;  a  moment's  forgetfulness  or 
relaxation  might  betray  their  secret,  and  make 

iiv  experiment  a  failure.  The  fearful  tedious- 
ness  of  this  kind  of  life  had  a  more  nerve-racking 
effect  upon  the  officers  and  men  than  the  most 
exciting  battles,  and  practically  all  the  mystery 
ship  men  who  broke  down  fell  victims  not  to 
the  dangers  of  their  enterprise,  but  to  this 
dreadful  tension  of  sailing  for  weeks  and  months 
without  coming  to  close  quarters  with  their 
enemy. 

About  the  most  welcome  sight  to  a  mystery 
ship,  after  a  period  of  inactivity,  was  the  wake 
of  a  torpedo  speeding  in  its  direction,  Noth- 
ing could  possibly  disappoint  it  more  than  to 
see  this  torpedo  pass  astern  or  forward  without 
hitting  the  vessel.  In  such  a  contingency  the 
genuine  merchant  ship  would  make  every  pos- 
sible effort  to  turn  out  of  the  torpedo's  way: 
the  helmsman  of  the  mystery  ship,  however, 
would  take  all  possible  precautions  to  see  that 
his  vessel  was  hit.  This,  however,  he  had  to  do 
with  the  utmost  cleverness,  else  the  fact  that 
he  was  attempting  to  collide  with  several 
hundred  pounds  of  gun  cotton  would  in  itself 
betray  him  to  the  submarine,  Not  improbably 
several  members  of  the  crew  might  be  killed 
when  the  torpedo  struck,  but  that  was  all  part 
of  the  game  which  they  were  playing,  More 
important  than  the  lives  of  the  men  was  the 
fate  of  the  ship;  if  this  could  remain  afloat  long 
enough  to  give  the  gunners  a  good  chance  at  the 
submarine,  everybody  on  board  would  be 
satisfied.  There  was,  however,  little  danger 
that  the  mystery  ship  would  go  down  im- 
mediately; for  all  available  cargo  space  had 
been  filled  with  wood,  which  gave  the  vessel 
sufficient  buoyancy  sometimes  to  survive  many 
torpedoes. 

Of- course  this,  as  well  as  all  the  other  details 
of  the  vessel,  was  unknown  to  the  skipper  of 
the  submerged  submarine.  Having  struck  his 
victim  in  a  vital  spot,  he  had  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  would  disappear  beneath  the 
waves  within  a  reasonable  period.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  disguised  merchantman  was  to 
encourage  this  delusion  in  every  possible  way. 
From  the  time  that  the  torpedo  struck,  the 
mystery  ship  behaved  precisely  like  the  every- 
day cargo  carrier  which  had  been  caught  in  a 
similar  predicament  A  carefully  rehearsed 
contingent  of  the  crew,  known  as  the  "panic 
party,"  enacted  the  role  of  the  men  on  a  tor- 
pedoed vessel.  They  ran  to  and  fro  on  the 
deck,  apparsntly  in  a  state  of  high  consterna- 


tion, now  rushing  below  and  emerging  with 
some  personal  treasure,  perhaps  an  old  suit  of 
clothes  tucked  under  the  arm,  perhaps  the 
ship's  cat  or  parrot,  or  a  small  handbag  hastily 
stuffed  with  odds  and  ends,  Under  the  control 
of  the  navigating  officer  these  men  would  make 
for  a  lifeboat,  which  they  would  lower  in 
realistic  fashion — sometimes  going  so  far,  in 
their  stage  play,  as  to  upset  it,  leaving  the 
men  puffing  and  scrambling  in  the  water.  One 
member  of  the  crew,  usually  the  navigator, 
dressed  up  as  the  "captain,"  did  his  best  to 
surpervise  these  operations.  Finally,  after 
everybody  had  left,  and  the  vessel  was  settling 
at  bow  or  stern,  the  "captain"  would  come  to 
the  side,  cast  one  final  glance  at  his  sinking 
ship,  drop  a  roll  of  papers  into  a  lifeboat — 
ostensibly  the  precious  documents  which  were 
so  coveted  by  the  submarine  as  an  evidence  of 
success — lower  himself  with  one  or  two  com- 
panions and  row  in  the  direction  of  the  other 
lifeboats,  Properly  placing  these  lifeboats, 
after  "abandoning  ship,"  was  itself  one  of  the 
finest  points  in  the  plot.  If  the  submarine 
rose  to  the  surface  it  would  invariably  steer 
first  for  those  little  boats,  looking  for  prisoners 
or  the  ship's  papers;  the  boats'  crews  therefore 
had  instructions  to  take  up  a  station  on  a 
bearing  from  which  the  ship's  guns  could  most 
successfully  rake  the  submarine.  That  this 
manoeuvre  involved  great  danger  to  the  men  in 
the  lifeboats  was  a  matter  of  no  consideration 
in  the  desperate  enterprise  in  which  they  were 
engaged. 

Thus  to  all  outward  appearance  this  per- 
formance was  merely  the  torpedoing  of  a  help- 
less merchant  vessel.  Yet  the  average  German 
commander  became  altogether  too  wary  to 
accept  the  situation  in  that  light.  He  had  no 
intention  of  approaching  either  lifeboats  or  the 
ship  until  entirely  satisfied  that  he  was  not 
dealing  with  one  of  the  decoy  vessels  which  he 
so  greatly  feared.  There  was  only  one  way 
of  satisfying  himself;  that  was  to  shell  the 
ship  so  mercilessly  that,  in  his  opinion,  if  any 
human  beings  had  remained  aboard,  they 
would  have  been  killed  or  forced  to  surrender. 
The  submarine  therefore  arose  at  a  distance  of 
two  or  three  miles.  Possibly  the  mystery 
ship,  with  one  well-aimed  shot,  might  hit  the 
submarine  at  this  distance,  but  the  chances 
were  altogether  against  her.  To  fire  such  a 
shot,  of  course,  would  immediately  betray  the 
fact  that  a  gun  crew  still  remained  on  board, 
and  publish  the  fact  that  the  vessel  was  a 
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mystery  ship;  and  on  this  discovery  the  sub- 
marine would  submerge,  approach  the  vessel 
under  water,  and  give  her  one  or  two  more 
torpedoes.  No,  whatever  the  temptation,  the 
crew  must  "  play  'possum,"  and  not  by  so  much 
as  a  wink  let  the  submarine  know  that  there 
was  any  living  thing  on  board.  But  this  ex- 
perience demanded  heroism  that  almost  ap- 
proaches the  sublime.  The  gun  crews  lay 
prone  beside  their  guns,  waiting  the  word  of 
command  to  fire;  the  captain  lay  on  the 
screened  bridge,  watching  the  whole  proceeding 
through  a  peephole,  with  voice  tubes  near  at 
hand  with  which  he  could  constantly  talk  to 
his  men.  They  maintained  these  positions 
sometimes  for  hours,  never  lifting  a  finger  in 
defense,  while  the  submarine,  at  a  safe  distance, 
showered  hundreds  of  shells  upon  the  ship. 
These  horrible  missiles  would  shriek  above 
their  heads;  they  would  land  on  the  decks,  con- 
stantly wounding  the  men,  sometimes  killing 
whole  gun  crews — yet,  although  the  ship  might 
become  a  mass  of  blood  and  broken  fragments 
of  human  bodies,  the  survivors  would  lie  low, 
waiting  with  infinite  patience,  until  the  critical 
moment  arrived.  This  was  the  way  they  took 
to  persuade  the  submarine  that  their  ship  was 
what  it  pretended  to  be,  a  tramp,  that  there  was 
nothing  alive  on  board,  and  that  it  could  safely 
come  near.  The  still  cautious  German,  after 
an  hour  or  so  of  this  kind  of  execution,  would 
submerge  and  approach  within  a  few  hundred 
yards.  All  that  the  watchful  eye  at  the  peep- 
hole could  see,  however,  was  the  periscope; 
this  would  sail  all  around  the  vessel,  sometimes 
at  a  distance  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  feet.  Clearly 
the  German  was  taking  no  chances;  he  was 
examining  his  victim  inch  by  inch,  looking  for 
the  slightest  sign  that  the  vessel  was  a  decoy. 
All  this  time  the  captain  and  crew  were  lying 
taut,  holding  their  breath,  not  moving  a  mus- 
cle, hardly  winking  an  eyelid,  the  captain  with 
his  mouth  at  the  voice  pipe  ready  to  give  the 
order  to  let  the  false  works  drop  the  moment 
the  submarine  emerged,  the  gun  crews  ready 
to  fire  at  a  second's  warning.  But  the  cautious 
periscope,  having  completed  the  inspection 
of  the  ship,  would  start  in  the  direction  of  the 
drifting  lifeboats.  This  ugly  eye  would  stick 
itself  almost  up  in  the  faces  of  the  anxious 
crew,  evidently  making  a  microscopical  ex- 
amination of  the  clothes,  faces,  and  general 
personnel,  to  see  if  it  could  detect  under  their 
tramp  steamer  clothes  any  traces  of  naval 
officers  and  men. 


Still  the  anxious  question  was,  would  the 
submarine  emerge?  Until  it  should  do  so,  the 
ship's  crew  was  absolutely  helpless.  No  use 
shooting  at  the  submerged  boat,  as  shots  do  noi 
penetrate  the  water  but  bounce  off  the  surface 
as  they  do  off  solid  ice.  Everybody  knew 
that  the  German  under  the  water  was  debating 
that  same  question.  To  come  up  to  the  surface 
so  near  a  mystery  ship,  he  knew,  meant  instant 
death  and  the  loss  of  his  submarine;  yet  to  go 
away  under  water  meant  that  the  sinking  ship, 
if  a  merchantman,  might  float  long  enough  to 
be  salvaged,  and  it  meant  also  that  he  would 
never  be  able  to  prove  that  he  had  accomplished 
anything  with  his  valuable  torpedo.  Had  he 
not  shelled  the  derelict  so  completely  that 
nothing  could  possibly  survive?  Had  he  not 
examined  the  thing  minutely  and  discovered 
nothing  amiss?  It  must  be  remembered  that, 
in  19 1 7,  a  submarine  went  through  this  same 
procedure  with  every  ship  that  did  not  sink 
very  soon  after  being  torpedoed,  and  that,  in 
nearly  every  case,  it  discovered,  after  emerging, 
that  it  had  been  dealing  with  a  real  merchant- 
man. Already  this  same  submarine  had 
wasted  hours  and  immense  stores  of  ammuni- 
tion on  vessels  that  were  not  mystery  ships, 
but  harmless  tramps,  and  all  these  false  alarms 
had  made  it  impatient  and  careless.  In  most 
cases,  therefore,  the  crew  had  only  to  bide  its 
time.  The  captain  knew  that  its  hidden  enemy 
would  finally  rise. 

"Standby!" 

This  command  would  come  softly  through 
the  speaking  tubes  to  the  men  at  the  guns.  The 
captain  on  the  bridge  had  noticed  the  prelimi- 
nary disturbance  on  the  water  that  preceded 
the  emergence  of  the  submarine.  In  a  few 
seconds  the  whole  boat  would  be  floating  on  top, 
and  the  officers  and  crews  would  climb  out  on 
the  deck,  eager  for  booty,,  And  this  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  four  or  five  guns! 

"Let  go!" 

This  command  came  at  the  top  of  the  voice, 
for  concealment  was  now  no  longer  necessary. 
In  a  twinkling  up  went  the  battle  flag,  bul- 
warks fell  down,  lifeboats  on  decks  collapsed, 
revealing  guns,  sides  dropped  from  deckhouses, 
hencoops,  and  other  innocent  looking  struc- 
tures. The  apparently  sinking  merchantman 
became  a  volcano  of  smoke  and  fire;  scores  of 
shells  dropped  upon  the  submarine,  punching 
holes  in  her  frail  hull,  hurling  German  sailors 
high  into  the  air,  sometimes  decapitating  them 
or  blowing  off  their  arms  or  legs.    The  whole 
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horrible  scene  lasted  only  a  few  seconds  before 
the  helpless  vessel  would  take  her  final  plunge 
to  the  depths,  leaving  perhaps  two  or  three 
survivors,  a  mass  of  oil  and  wood,  and  still 
more  ghastly  wreckage,  to  mark  the  spot  where 
another  German  submarine  had  paid  the  pen- 
alty of  its  crimes. 

IV 

IT  WAS  entirely  characteristic  of  this  strange 
war  that  the  greatest  exploit  of  any  of  the 
mystery  ships  was  in  one  sense  a  failure — that  is, 
it  did  not  succeed  in  destroying  the  submarine. 
On  an  August  day  in  1917  the  British  "mer- 
chant steamer"  Dunraven  was  zigzagging 
across  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Even  to  the  expert 
eye  she  was  a  heavily  laden  cargo  vessel  bound 
for  Gibraltar  and  the  Mediterranean,  prob- 
ably earning  supplies  to  the  severely  pressed 
Allies  in  Italy  and  the  East.  On  her  stern  a 
2§-pounder  gun,  clearly  visible  to  all  observers, 
helped  to  emphasize  this  impression.  Yet  the 
apparently  innocent  Dunraven  was  a  far  more 
serious  enemy  to  the  submarine  than  appeared 
on  the  surface.  The  mere  fact  that  the  com- 
mander was  not  an  experienced  merchant  salt, 
but  Captain  Gordon  Campbell,  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  in  itself  would  have  made  the  Dunraven 
an  object  of  terror  to  any  lurking  submarine, 
for  Captain  Campbell's  name  was  a  familiar 
one  to  the  Germans  by  this  time.  Yet  it 
would  have  taken  a  careful  investigation  to 
detect  in  the  rough  and  unkempt  figure  of  Cap- 
tain Campbell  any  resemblance  to  an  officer  of 
the  British  navy,  or  to  identify  the  untidy  sea- 
men as  regularly  enrolled  British  sailors.  The 
armament  of  the  Dunraven,  could  one  have 
detected  it,  would  have  provided  the  greatest 
surprises.  This  vessel  represented  the  final 
perfection  of  the  mystery  ship.  Though 
seemingly  a  harmless  tramp  she  carried  a 
number  of  guns,  also  two  torpedo  tubes,  and 
several  depth  charges;  but,  even  from  her  deck, 
nothing  was  visible  except  the  usual  merchant 
gun  aft.  The  stern  of  the  Dunraven  was  a 
veritable  arsenal.  Besides  the  guns  and  depth 
charges,  the  magazine  and  shell  rooms  were 
concealed  there;  on  each  side  of  the  ship  a 
masked  torpedo  tube  held  its  missile  ready  for 
a  chance  shot  at  a  submarine;  and  the  forward 
deck  contained  other  armament.  Such  was 
the  Dunraven,  plowing  her  way  along, 
quietly  and  indifferently,  even  when,  as  on  this 
August  morning,  a  submarine  was  lying  on  the 
horizon,  planning  to  make  her  its  prey. 


As  soon  as  the  disguised  merchantman 
spotted  this  enemy,  she  began  to  behave  in 
character.  When  an  armed  merchant  ship  got 
within  range  of  a  submarine  on  the  surface,  she 
frequently  let  fly  a  shot  on  the  chance  of  a  hit. 
That  was  therefore  the  proper  thing  for  the 
Dunraven  to  do;  it  was  really  all  a  part  of  the 
game  of  false  pretence  in  which  she  was  en- 
gaged. However,  she  took  pains  that  the  shell 
should  not  reach  the  submarine;  this  was  her 
means  of  persuading  the  U-boat  that  it  out- 
ranged the  Dunraven' s  gun  and  could  safely 
give  chase.  The  decoy  merchantman  ap- 
parently put  on  extra  steam  when  the  sub- 
marine started  in  her  direction  at  top  speed; 
here,  again,  however,  the  proper  manoeuvre 
was  not  to  run  too  fast,  for  her  real  mission  was 
to  get  caught.  On  the  other  hand,  had  she 
slowed  down  perceptibly,  that  in  itself  would 
have  aroused  suspicion;  her  game,  therefore,  was 
to  decrease  speed  gradually  so  that  the  U-boat 
would  think  that  it  was  overtaking  its  enemy 
by  its  own  exertions.  All  during  this  queer 
kind  of  a  chase  the  submarine  and  the  cargo 
ship  were  peppering  each  other  with  shells,  one 
seriously,  the  other  merely  in  pretence.  The 
mere  fact  that  a  naval  crew,  with  such  a  fine 
target  as  an  exposed  submarine,  could  shoot 
with  a  conscious  effort  not  to  hit,  but  merely  to 
lure  the  enemy  to  a  better  position,  in  itself  is  an 
eloquent  evidence  of  the  perfect  discipline 
which  prevailed  in  the  mystery  ship  service. 
Not  to  aim  a  fair  shot  upon  the  detested  ves- 
sel, when  there  was  a  possibility  of  hitting  it, 
was  almost  too  much  to  ask  of  human  nature. 
But  it  was  essential  to  success  with  these 
vessels  never  to  fire  with  the  intention  of  hitting 
unless  there  was  a  practical  certainty  of  sinking 
the  submarine;  all  energies  were  focussed  upon 
the  supreme  task  of  inducing  the  enemy  to 
expose  itself  completely  within  three  or  four 
hundred  yards  of  the  disguised  freighter. 

In  an  hour  or  two  the  submarine  landed  a 
shot  that  seemed  to  have  done  serious  damage. 
At  least  huge  clouds  of  steam  arose  from  the 
engine  room,  furnishing  external  evidence  that 
the  engines  or  boilers  had  been  disabled.  The 
submarine  commander  did  not  know  that  this 
was  a  trick;  that  the  vessel  was  fitted  with  a 
specially  arranged  pipe  around  the  engine  room 
hatch  which  could  emit  these  bursts  of  steam 
at  a  moment's  notice,  all  for  the  purpose  of 
making  him  believe  that  the  vitals  of  the  ship 
had  been  irreparably  damaged.     The  stopping 
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of  the  ship,  the  blowing  ofT  of  the  safety  valve, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  "panic  party" 
immediately  after  this  ostensible  hit  made  the 
illusion  complete.  This  "panic  party"  was 
particularly  panicky;  one  of  the  lifeboats  was 
let  go  with  a  run,  one  fall  at  a  time,  thus  dump- 
ing its  occupants  into  the  sea.  Ultimately, 
however,  the  struggling  swimmers  were  picked 
up  and  the  boat  rowed  away,  taking  up  a 
position  where  a  number  of  the  Dunraven's 
guns  could  get  a  good  shot  at  the  submarine 
should  the  Germans  follow  their  usual  plan  of 
inspecting  the  lifeboats  before  visiting  the 
sinking  merchantman. 

So  far  everything  was  taking  place  according 
to  programme;  but  presently  the  submarine  re- 
opened fire  and  scored  a  shot  which  gave  the 
enemy  all  the  advantages  of  the  situation.  1 
have  described  in  some  detail  the  stern  of  the 
ship — a  variegated  assortment  of  depth  charges, 
shells,  guns,  and  human  beings.  The  danger  of 
such  an  unavoidable  concentration  of  armament 
and  men  was  that  a  lucky  shot  might  land  in 
the  midst  of  it.  And  this  is  precisely  what 
now  happened.  Not  only  one,  but  three  shells 
from  the  submarine  one  after  another  struck 
this  hidden  mass  of  men  and  ammunition.  The 
first  one  exploded  a  depth  charge — 300  pounds 
of  high  explosive — which  blew  one  of  the 
officers  out  of  the  after  control  station  where 
he  lay  concealed  and  landed  him  on  the  deck 
several  yards  distant.  Here  he  remained  a 
few  moments  unconscious;  then  his  associates 
saw  him,  wounded  as  he  was,  creeping  inch  by 
inch  back  into  his  control  position,  fortunately 
out  of  sight  of  the  Germans.  The  seaman  who 
was  stationed  at  the  depth  charges  was  also 
wounded  by  this  shot,  but,  despite  all  efforts  to 
remove  him  to  a  more  comfortable  place,  he 
insisted  on  keeping  at  his  post. 

"  'Ere  I  was  put  in  charge  of  these  things," 
he  said,  "and  'ere  I  stays." 

TWO    HARD    ALTERNATIVES 

TWO  more  shells,  one  immediately  after  the 
other,  now  landed  on  the  stern.  Clouds  of 
black  smoke  began  to  rise,  and  below  tongues 
of  flame  presently  appeared,  licking  their  way 
in  the  direction  of  a  large  quantity  of  ammuni- 
tion, cordite,  and  other  high  explosives.  It  was 
not  decoy  smoke  and  decoy  flame  this  time. 
Captain  Campbell,  watching  the  whole  proceed- 
ing from  the  bridge,  perhaps  felt  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  chill  creeping  up  his  spine  when 
he   realized   that  the  after  part  of  the  ship, 


where  men,  explosives,  and  guns  lay  concealed 
in  close  proximity,  was  on  fire.  Just  at  this 
moment  he  observed  that  the  submarine  was 
rapidly  approaching;  and  in  a  few  minutes  it 
lay  within  400  yards  of  his  guns.  Captain 
Campbell  was  just  about  to  give  the  orders  to 
open  fire  when  the  wind  took  up  the  dense 
smoke  of  the  fire  and  wafted  it  between  his 
ship  and  the  submarine.  This  precipitated  one 
of  the  crises  which  tested  to  the  utmost  the 
discipline  of  the  mystery  ship.  The  captain  had 
two  alternatives:  he  could  fire  at  the  submarine 
through  the  smoke,  taking  his  chances  of 
hitting  an  unseen  and  moving  target,  or  he 
could  wait  until  the  enemy  passed  around  the 
ship  and  came  up  on  the  other  side,  where  there 
would  be  no  smoke  to  interfere  with  his  view. 
It  was  the  part  of  wisdom  to  choose  the  latter 
course;  but  under  existing  conditions  such  a 
decision  involved  not  only  great  nerve,  but 
absolute  confidence  in  his  men.  For  all  this 
time  the  fire  at  the  stern  was  increasing  in 
fierceness;  in  a  brief  period,  Captain  Campbell 
knew,  a  mass  of  ammunition  and  depth  charges 
would  explode,  probably  killing  or  frightfully 
wounding  every  one  of  the  men  who  were 
stationed  there.  If  he  should  wait  until  the 
U-boat  made  the  tour  of  the  ship  and  reached 
the  side  that  was  free  of  smoke,  the  chances 
were  that  this  explosion  would  take  place  be- 
fore a  gun  could  be  fired.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  he  should  fire  through  the  smoke,  there  was 
little  likelihood  of  hitting  the  submarine. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  practical 
philosophy  which  directed  operations  in  this 
war  will  readily  foresee  the  choice  which  was 
now  made.  The  business  of  mystery  ships,  as 
of  all  anti-submarine  craft,  was  to  sink  the 
enemy.  All  other  considerations  amounted  to 
nothing  when  this  supreme  object  was  involved. 
The  lives  of  officers  and  men,  precious  as  they 
were  under  ordinary  circumstances,  were  to  be 
immediately  sacrificed  if  such  a  sacrifice  would 
give  an  opportunity  of  destroying  the  sub- 
marine. It  was  therefore  Captain  Campbell's 
duty  to  wait  for  the  underwater  boat  to  sail 
slowly  around  his  ship  and  appear  in  clear  view 
on  the  starboard  side,  leaving  his  brave  men 
at  the  stern  exposed  to  the  fire,  every  minute 
raging  more  fiercely,  and  to  the  likelihood  of  a 
terrific  explosion.  That  he  was  able  to  make 
this  decision,  relying  confidently  upon  the 
spirit  of  his  crew  and  their  loyal  devotion  to 
their  leader,  again  illustrates  the  iron  dis- 
cipline which  was  maintained  on  the  mystery 
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ships.  The  first  explosion  had  destroyed  the 
voice  tube  by  means  of  which  Captain  Camp- 
bell communicated  with  this  gun  crew.  He 
therefore  had  to  make  his  decision  without 
keeping  his  men  informed  of  the  progress  of 
events — information  very  helpful  to  men  under 
such  a  strain;  but  he  well  knew  that  these  men 
would  understand  his  actiori  and  cheerfully 
accept  their  role  in  the  game.  Yet  the  agony 
of  their  position  tested  their  self-control  to  the 
utmost.  The  deck  on  which  they  lay  every 
moment  became  hotter;  the  leather  of  their 
shoes  began  to  smoke,  but  they  refused  to 
budge — for  to  flee  to  a  safer  place  meant  re- 
vealing themselves  to  the  submarine  and 
thereby  betraying  their  secret.  They  took  the 
boxes  of  cordite  shells  in  their  arms  and  held 
them  up  as  high  as  possible  above  the  smoulder- 
ing deck  in  the  hope  of  preventing  an  ex- 
plosion which  seemed  inevitable.  Never  did 
Christian  martyrs,  stretched  upon  a  gridiron, 
suffer  with  greater  heroism. 

UNEXPECTED    SIGNS    OF    LIFE 

IT  WAS  probably  something  of  a  relief  when 
the  expected  explosion  took  place.  The  sub- 
marine had  to  go  only  200  yards  more  to  be 
under  the  fire  of  three  guns  at  a  range  of  400 
yards,  but  just  as  it  was  rounding  the  stern  the 
German  officers  and  men,  standing  on  the  deck, 
were  greeted  with  a  terrific  roar.  Suddenly  a 
conglomeration  of  men,  guns,  and  unexploded 
shells  was  hurled  into  the  air.  The  German 
crew,  of  course,  had  believed  that  the  vessel  was 
a  deserted  hulk,  and  this  sudden  manifestation 
of  life  on  board  not  only  tremendously  startled 
them,  but  threw  them  into  a  panic.  The  4-inch 
gun  and  its  crew  was  blown  high  into  the  air, 
the  gun  landing  forward  on  the  well  deck,  and 
the  crew  in  various  places.  One  man  fell  into 
the  water;  he  was  picked  up,  not  materially  the 
worse  for  his  experience,  by  the  Dunraven' s 
lifeboat,  which,  all  this  time,  had  been  drift- 
ing in  the  neighborhood.  It  is  one  of  the 
miracles  of  this  war  that  not  one  of  the  other 
members  of  the  crew  was  killed.  The  gashed 
and  bleeding  bodies  of  several  were  thrown  back 
upon  the  deck;  but  there  were  none  so  seriously 
wounded  that  they  did  not  recover.  In  the 
minds  of  these  men,  however,  their  own  suffer- 
ings were  not  the  most  distressing  consequences 
of  the  explosion;  the  really  unfortunate  fact 
was  that  the  sudden  appearance  of  men  and 
guns  in  the  air  informed  the  Germans  that  they 
had  to  deal  with  one  of  the  ships  which  they  so 


greatly  dreaded.  The  game,  so  far  as  the 
Dunraven  was  concerned,  was  apparently  up. 
The  submarine  vanished  under  the  water;  and 
the  Englishmen  well  knew  that  the  next  move 
would  be  the  firing  of  the  torpedo  which  could 
confidently  be  expected  to  end  the  Q-boat's 
career.  Some  of  the  crew  who  were  not  in- 
capacitated got  a  hose  and  attempted  to  put 
out  the  fire  while  others  removed  their  wounded 
comrades  to  as  comfortable  quarters  as  could  be 
found.  Presently  the  wake  of  the  torpedo 
could  be  seen  approaching  the  ship;  the  ex- 
plosion that  followed  was  a  terrible  one.  The 
concussion  of  the  previous  explosion  had  set  off 
the  "open-fire"  buzzers  at  the  gun  positions — 
these  buzzers  being  the  usual  signals  for  drop- 
ping the  false  work  that  concealed  the  guns  and 
beginning  the  fight.  The  result  was  that,  be- 
fore the  torpedo  had  apparently  given  the 
Dunraven  its  quietus,  all  the  remaining  guns 
were  exposed  with  their  crews.  Captain 
Campbell  now  decided  to  fight  to  the  death. 
He  sent  out  a  message  notifying  all  destroyers 
and  other  anti-submarine  craft,  as  well  as  all 
merchant  ships,  not  to  approach  within  thirty 
miles.  A  destroyer,  should  she  appear,  would 
force  the  German  to  keep  under  water,  and 
thus  prevent  the  Dunraven  from  getting  a  shot. 
Another  merchant  ship  on  the  horizon  might 
prove  such  a  tempting  bait  to  the  submarine 
that  it  would  abandon  the  Dunraven,  now 
clearly  done  for — all  on  fire  at  one  end  as  she 
was  and  also  sinking  from  her  torpedo  wound — 
and  so  prevent  any  further  combat.  For  the 
resourceful  Captain  Campbell  had  already 
formulated  another  final  plan  by  which  he 
might  entice  the  submarine  to  rise  within  range 
of  his  guns.  To  carry  out  this  plan,  he  wanted 
plenty  of  sea  room  and  no  interference;  so  he 
drew  a  circle  in  the  water,  with  a  radius  of 
thirty  miles,  inclosing  the  space  which  was  to 
serve  as  the  "prize  ring"  for  the  impending 
contest. 

A    SECOND    PANIC    PARTY 

HIS  idea  was  to  fall  in  with  the  German  be- 
lief that  the  Dunraven  had  reached  the 
end  of  her  tether.  A  hastily  organized  sec- 
ond "panic  party"  jumped  into  a  remaining 
lifeboat  and  a  raft  and  rowed  away  from  the 
sinking,  burning  ship.  Here  was  visible  evi- 
dence to  the  Germans  that  their  enemies  had 
finally  abandoned  the  fight  after  nearly  four 
hours  of  as  frightful  gruelling  as  any  ship  had 
ever  received.     But  there  were  still  two  guns 
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that  were  concealed  and  workable;  there  were, 
as  already  said,  two  torpedo  tubes,  one  on  each 
beam;  and  a  handful  of  men  were  kept  on 
board  to  man  these.  Meanwhile,  Captain 
Campbell  lay  prone  on  the  bridge,  looking 
through  a  peephole  for  the  appearance  of  the 
submarine,  constantly  talking  to  his  men 
through  the  tubes,  even  joking  them  on  their 
painful  vigil. 

"  If  you  know  a  better  'ole,"  he  would  say, 
quoting  Bairnsfather,  "  go  to  it ! " 

"  Remember,  lads,"  he  would  call  at  another 
time,  "that  the  King  has  given  this  ship  the 
V.C." 

Every  situation  has  its  humorous  aspects. 
Thus  one  gun  crew  could  hardly  restrain  its 
laughter  when  a  bluejacket  called  up  to 
Captain  Campbell  and  asked  if  he  could  not 
take  his  boots  off.  He  came  of  a  respectable 
family,  he  explained,  and  did  not  think  it 
becoming  to  die  with  his  boots  on.  But  the 
roar  of  the  fire,  which  had  now  engulfed  the 
larger  part  of  the  ship,  and  the  constantly 
booming  shells,  which  were  exploding,  one 
after  another,  like  mammoth  firecrackers,  in- 
terfered with  much  conversation.  For  twenty 
minutes  everybody  lay  there,  hoping  and 
praying  that  the  U-boat  would  emerge. 

The  German  ultimately  came  up,  but  he 
arose  cautiously  at  the  stern  of  the  ship,  at  a 
point  from  which  the  guns  of  the  Dunraven 
could  not  bear.  On  the  slim  chance  that  a  few 
men  might  be  ieft  aboard,  the  submarine  shelled 
it  for  several  minutes,  fore  and  aft,  then,  to 
the  agony  of  the  watching  Englishmen,  it  again 
sank  beneath  the  waves.  Presently  the  peri- 
scope shot  up,  and  began  moving  slowly  around 
the  blazing  derelict,  its  eye  apparently  taking 
in  every  detail;  he  was  so  cautious,  that  sub- 
marine commander,  he  did  not  propose  to  be 
outwitted  again!  Captain  Campbell  now 
saw  that  he  had  only  one  chance;  the  con- 
flagration was  rapidly  destroying  his  vessel,  and 
he  could  spend  no  more  time  waiting  for  the 
submarine  to  rise.  But  he  had  two  torpedoes 
and  he  determined  to  use  these  against  the 
submerged  submarine.  As  the  periscope  ap- 
peared abeam,  one  of  the  Dunraven  s  tor- 
pedoes started  in  its  direction;  the  watching 
gunners  almost  wept  when  it  missed  by  a  few 
inches.  But  the  submarine  did  not  see  it,  and 
the  periscope  calmly  appeared  on  the  other  side 
of  the  ship.  The  second  torpedo  was  fired; 
this  also  passed  just  about  a  foot  astern,  and  the 
submarine  saw  it.    The  game  was  up.    What 


was  left  of  the  Dunraven  was  rapidly  sinking, 
and  Captain  Campbell  sent  out  a  wireless  for 
help.  In  a  few  minutes  the  U.  S.  armed  yacht 
Noma  and  the  British  destroyers  Alcock  and 
Christopher,  which  had  been  waiting  outside 
the  "prize  ring,"  arrived  and  took  off  the  crew. 
The  tension  of  the  situation  was  somewhat 
relieved  when  a  "Jackie,"  in  one  of  the  "  panic  " 
boats,  caught  sight  of  his  beloved  captain, 
entirely  uninjured,  jumping  on  one  of  the 
destroyers. 

"Gawd!"  he  shouted,  in  a  delighted  tone, 
"if  there  ain't  the  skipper  still  alive!" 

"We  deeply  regret  the  loss  of  His  Majesty's 
ship,"  said  Captain  Campbell,  in  his  report, 
"and  still  more  the  escape  of  the  enemy.  We 
did  our  best,  not  only  to  destroy  the  enemy  and 
save  the  ship,  but  also  to  show  ourselves  worthy 
of  the  Victoria  Cross  which  the  King  recently 
bestowed  on  the  ship." 

They  did  indeed.  My  own  opinion  of  this 
performance  I  expressed  in  a  letter  which  I 
could  not  refrain  from  writing  to  Captain 
Campbell. 

My  dear  Captain: 

I  have  just  read  your  report  of  the  action  between 
the  Dunraven  and  a  submarine  on  August  8th,  last. 

I  have  had  the  benefit  of  reading  the  reports  of 
some  of  your  former  exploits,  and  Admiral  Bayly  has 
told  me  about  them  all;  but  in  my  opinion  this  of  the 
Dunraven  is  the  finest  of  all  as  a  military  action  and 
the  most  deserving  of  complete  success. 

It  was  purely  incidental  that  the  sub  escaped. 
That  was  due,  moreover,  to  an  unfortunate  piece  of 
bad  luck.  The  engagement,  judged  as  a  skilful  fight, 
and  not  measured  by  its  material  results,  seems  to  me 
to  have  been  perfectly  successful,  because  I  do  not 
think  that  even  you,  with  all  your  experience  in  such 
affairs,  could  conceive  of  any  feature  of  the  action 
that  you  would  alter  if  you  had  to  do  it  over  again. 
According  to  my  idea  about  such  matters,  the 
standard  set  by  you  and  your  crew  is  worth  infinitely 
more  than  the  destruction  of  a  submarine.  Long 
after  we  both  are  dust  and  ashes,  the  story  of  this 
last  fight  will  be  a  valuable  inspiration  to  British 
(and  American)  naval  officersand  men — a  demon- 
stration of  the  extraordinary  degree  to  which  the 
patriotism,  loyalty,  personal  devotion,  and  bravery 
of  a  crew  may  be  inspired.  I  know  of  nothing  finer  in 
naval  history  than  the  conduct  of  the  after-gun's 
crew — in  fact,  the  entire  crew  of  the  Dunraven.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  credit  of  this  behavior 
is  chiefly  yours.     .     .     . 

With  my  best  wishes  for  your  future  success, 
believe  me,  my  dear  Captain, 

Faithfully  yours, 
(Signed)  Wm.  S.  Sims. 
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The  records  show  that  the  mystery  ships  Santee,  after  our  old  sailing  man-of-war  of  that 
sank  twelve  submarines,  of  which  Captain  name.  We  called  for  volunteers,  and  prac- 
Campbell  accounted  for  four;  yet  this  was  tically  all  the  officers  and  men  of  the  forces 
perhaps  not  their  most  important  achievement,  based  on  Oueenstown  clamored  for  this  highly 
From  the  German  standpoint  they  were  a  interesting  though  hazardous  service.  Corn- 
terribly  disturbing  element  in  the  general  sub-  mander  David  C.  Hanrahan  was  assigned  as 
marine  situation.  Externally  a  mystery  ship,  her  commander,  and  two  specially  selected  men 
as  already  described,  was  indistinguishable  from  were  taken  from  each  of  our  vessels,  thus  form- 
the  most  harmless  merchantman.  The  clever-  ing  an  exceedingly  capable  crew.  The  ship 
ness  with  which  the  Allied  officers  took  advan-  was  disguised  with  great  skill  and,  with  the 
tage  of  the  vicious  practices  of  the  submarine  invaluable  advice  of  Captain  Campbell,  the 
commanders  bewildered  them  still  further,  crew  was  thoroughly  trained  in  all  the  fine 
Nothing  afloat  was  sacred  to  the  Hun;  and  he  points  of  the  game. 

seemed  to  take  particular  pride  in  destroying  One  December  evening  the  Santee  sailed 
small  vessels,  even  little  sailing  vessels.  The  from  Oueenstown  for  Bantry  Bay  to  carry  out 
navy  decided  to  turn  this  amiable  trait  to  good  intensive  training.  A  short  time  after  she  left 
account,  and  fitted  out  the  Pri^e,  a  topsail  port  she  was  struck  by  a  torpedo  which  caused 
schooner  of  200  tons,  and  placed  her  under  the  great  damage,  but  so  solidly  was  her  hull 
command  of  Lieut.  William  Sanders,  R.  N.  R.  packed  with  wood  that  she  remained  afloat. 
This  little  schooner,  as  was  expected,  proved  The  panic  party  got  off  in  most  approved  style, 
an  irresistible  bait.  A  certain  submarine,  and  for  several  hours  the  Santee  awaited 
commanded  by  one  of  the  most  experienced  U-  developments,  hoping  for  a  glimpse  of  the  sub- 
boat  captains,  attacked  her  by  gun  fire  from  a  marine.  But  the  underwater  boat  never  dis- 
safe  distance  and,  after  her  panic  party  had  left,  closed  its  presence;  not  even  the  tip  of  a 
shelled  her  until  she  was  in  a  sinking  condition;  periscope  showed  itself;  and  the  Santee  was 
man\-  of  her  crew  had  been  killed  and  wounded,  towed  back  to  Oueenstown. 
when,  confident  that  she  could  not  be  a  Q-ship,  The  Santee  s  experience  was  that  of  many 
the  enemy  came  within  less  than  1 00  yards  and  mystery  ships  in  19 18.  The  Germans  had 
was  promptly  sent  to  the  bottom.     The  panic  learned  their  lesson. 

party  picked  up  the  German  captain  and  two  For  this  reason  it  is  desirable  to  repeat  and 
men,  the  only  survivors,  who  expressed  their  emphasize  that  the  most  important  accomp- 
high  admiration  for  the  bravery  of  the  crew  lishment  of  the  mystery  ships  was  really  not  the 
and  assisted  them  to  get  their  battered  actual  sinking  of  submarines,  but  their  pro- 
craft  into  port.  The  captain  said  to  Lieuten-  found  influence  upon  the  tactics  of  the  U-boats, 
ant  Sanders:  "  I  take  off  my  hat  to  you  and  It  was  manifest  in  the  beginning  that  the  first 
your  men.  I  would  not  have  believed  that  information  reaching  Germany  concerning  the 
any  men  could  stand  such  gun  fire."  For  mystery  ships  would  cause  all  submarines  to  be 
this  exploit  Lieutenant  Sanders  was  awarded  wary  of  all  mercantile  craft,  and  would  greatly 
the  Victoria  Cross.  Unfortunately,  this  plucky  diminish  the  chances  of  sinking  submarines  by 
little  vessel  was  subsequently  lost  with  her  this  means.  They  were  therefore  obliged  largely 
gallant  captain  and  crew.  to  abandon  the  easy,  safe,  and  cheap  methods 

So  great  was  the  desire  of  our  people  to  take  of  sinking  ships  by  bombs  or  gun  fire,  and  were 

some  part  in  the  mystery  ship  campaign  that  I  consequently  forced   to  incur  the  danger  of 

took  steps  to  satisfy  their  legitimate  ambition,  attacking  with  the  scarce  and  expensive  tor- 

As  the  Navy  had  fitted  out  no  mystery  ships  of  pedo.     Moreover,  barring  the  very  few  vessels 

our  own,  I  requested  the  Admiralty  to  assign  that  could  be  sunk  by  long-range  gun  fire,  they 

one  for  our  use.     This  was  immediately  agreed  were  practically  restricted  to  this  method  of 

to  and,  with  the  approval  of  the  Navy  Depart-  attack  on  pain  of  abandoning  the  submarine 

ment,  the  vessel  was  delivered  and  named  the  campaign  altogether. 

The  copyright  of  these  articles  in  Great  Britain  is  strictly  reserved  by  Pearson's 
Magazine,    London,    without   whose   permission  no  quotation  may  be  made. 

The  February  World's  Work  will  contain 
Admiral  Sims' s  account  of  the  "sub-chasers" 


A  NEW  ERA 
IN  FARM  EDUCATION 

Recent  Growth  of  the  Collegiate  Study  of  Agriculture.  The  Activities  of 
State  Universities.  State  Paid  Specialists.  Mechanical  Equipment  for 
Farms.     Possibilities  for  the  Development  of  Similar  Courses  in  Other  Lines 

By  THOMAS  CORWIN  MENDENHALL 


THERE  is  no  phase  of  the  educational 
development  of  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  more  interesting  and  none 
more  important  than  the  general 
movement  for  the  professional  and 
technical  education  of  the  farmer  through  the 
medium  of  the  new  agricultural  schools  and 
colleges.  The  attitude  of  all  institutions  for 
higher  education  toward  agriculture  and  agri- 
cultural courses  is  in  marked  contrast  with 
that  of  thirty  years  ago,  and  even  more  so  is 
that  of  the  national  and  state  governments. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  realization  of  the 
fact  that,  after  all,  the  production  of  food  is 
the  fundamental  industry,  for  the  support  and 
development  of  which  all  other  industries  may 
be  levied  upon. 

In  evidence  of  this,  an  account  of  some  of  the 
things  that  are  now  being  done  in  the  state  of 
Ohio,  may  be  of  interest.  The  control  and 
direction  of  many  sided  activities  in  the  field 
of  agricultural  education  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Agricultural  College  of  the  State  University. 
The  annual  budget  for  salaries  alone  in  this 
college  is  about  $170,000,  and  in  considering 
this  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  very  large 
part  of  the  instruction  is  given  by  the  instruc- 
tional force  of  the  various  departments  of  other 
colleges.  Only  one  other  college,  that  of  en- 
gineering, expends  more  than  this  amount  for 
salaries  and  none  of  the  other  nine  colleges  of 
the  university  come  at  all  near  it  in  annual  cost. 
Furthermore,  this  $170,000  represents  the 
salaries  of  professors,  assistant  professors,  in- 
structors, etc.,  who  teach  those  who  come  to  the 
college  for  its  regular  courses.  Aside  from  this, 
through  its  wonderfully  organized  "extension 
service,"  the  college  reaches  into  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  state,  carrying  instruction 
to  those  who,  for  any  reason,  are  unable  to  seek 
it  in  the  college  halls. 


The  annual  cost  of  this  service  is  approxi- 
mately a  half  million  dollars,  nearly  all  of  which 
is  paid  in  salaries. 

A  few  of  the  many  forms  which  this  educa- 
tional propaganda  takes  are  as  follows: 

Of  first  importance,  perhaps,  is  the  county 
agent,  a  graduate  from  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege of  the  State  University  or  from  an  insti- 
tution of  similar  character  and  rank.  He  is 
employed  all  the  year  round  at  an  annual  sal- 
ary ranging  from  $2,000  to  perhaps  $3,500,  a 
part  of  which  is  generally  contributed  from 
county  funds.  His  duties  are  very  numerous 
and  greatly  diversified.  He  brings  to  every 
one  in  his  county  who  cultivates  an  acre  of 
ground,  the  latest  results  of  agricultural  science 
and  experiment.  He  examines  soils  and  pre- 
scribes rotation  of  crops,  suggesting  new  crops 
more  suitable  to  climate  and  locality.  He  at- 
tends local  gatherings  of  farmers  and  demon- 
strates better  methods  of  culture;  teaches 
spraying,  the  care  of  orchards,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  small  fruits;  recommends  fertilizers 
and  often  purchases  them  in  car  lots,  distrib- 
uting them  to  farmers  at  cost  price;  organizes 
and  conducts  county  "farmers'  institutes"  and 
"home  economics"  classes;  gives  instruction 
in  "farm  management"  and  "marketing";  in- 
augurates movements  for  the  improvement 
of  live  stock;  organizes  "contesting"  groups; 
brings  the  farm  tractor  to  the  attention  of  his 
clients,  often  arranging  for  competitive  tests  of 
different  models. 

He  should  be,  and  generally  is,  something  of 
an  engineer  and  an  expert  in  the  use  of  farm 
machinery.  In  addition  to  all  this  and  much 
more,  he  takes  an  active  interest  in  all  "com- 
munity affairs,"  the  annual  County  Fair, 
local  exhibitions,  and  he  generally  contributes 
interesting  and  useful  papers  of  a  professional 
character  to  the  weekly  edition  of  the  county 
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newspaper.  At  present  about  three  fourths 
of  the  counties  of  Ohio  are  provided  with 
county  agents  and  their  number  is  steadily 
increasing.  Wherever  they  have  been  in 
active  service  for  two  years  or  more,  there  is  a 
marked  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  the  agri- 
culture of  the  county  and  in  the  esprit  de  corps 
of  the  farmers. 

STATE    PAID    SPECIALISTS 

THE  work  of  the  county  agent  is  splen- 
didly supplemented  by  a  number  of  groups 
of  special  "demonstrators"  most  of  whom  are 
also  continuously  employed  with  roving  com- 
missions to  do  intensive  work  for  short  periods 
in  all  parts  of  the  state  and  who  receive  salaries 
essentially  the  same  as  those  of  the  county 
agents.  In  both  cases  there  is  an  additional 
allowance  for  traveling  expenses.  Among  these 
are  specialists  in  veterinary  medicine,  agri- 
cultural engineering,  animal  husbandry,  poul- 
try raising,  vegetable  gardening,  dairying, 
entomology,  home  economics,  farm  manage- 
ment, boys'  and  girls'  club  work,  home  demon- 
strations (preparation  and  conservation  of 
food,  care  of  home,  etc.)  and,  in  order  that  no 
one  may  escape  who  has  the  least  desire  or 
willingness  to  be  instructed,  a  correspondence 
course  is  to  be  carried  on.  In  some  of  these 
groups  only  one  or  two  persons  are  employed, 
but  in  others,  there  may  be  a  dozen  or  more. 
One  of  the  most  active  is  that  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  the  cost  of  which 
is  nearly  $25,000  per  annum.  There  are 
"corn  clubs,"  "pig  clubs,"  "canning  clubs," 
"serving  clubs,"  etc.,  etc.,  for  the  best  work 
in  which  large  prizes  are  offered,  including 
trips  to  Washington,  Philadelphia,  and  New 
York,  or  to  the  state  capital  with  a  week  at 
the  Agricultural  College  of  the  university. 

The  outcome  of  this  club  work  has  been  very 
interesting  and  instructive.  Under  the  inten- 
sive instructions  and  guidance  of  men  and  wo- 
men thoroughly  trained  in  their  several  special- 
ties, boys  and  girls  have  accomplished  results 
never  dreamed  of  by  their  fathers  and  mothers 
and  unquestionably  the  efficiency  of  the  com- 
ing generation  of  farmers  has  been  greatly  en- 
hanced thereby. 

The  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Monthly  distributed 
without  price  by  the  Agricultural  College 
Extension  Service  of  the  State  University 
brings  all  these  various  activities  in  touch  with 
each  other,  carrying  up-to-date  instruction 
and  the  latest  news  of  professional  interest. 


A  significant  movement  in  the  domain  of 
practical  agriculture,  which  is  contemporan- 
eous with  this  educational  programme  and 
for  which  the  latter  is  largely  responsible,  is 
the  tendency  toward  small  electric  motors. 
The  farmer  may  milk  his  cows  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  the  cream  may  be  separ- 
ated and  churned  to  butter;  the  household 
washing  may  be  done  without  the  use  of  the 
traditional  "wash-board  and  tub,"  the  ironing, 
by  an  electric  iron,  the  sewing  machine  run 
without  foot  or  treadle,  and  the  comfort  of  the 
housewife  during  hot  weather  assured  by  the 
use  of  an  electric  fan  which  she  finds,  also, 
to  be  an  admirable  device  for  drying  fruit ! 

Not  only  may  these  things  be  done  but  they 
are  done  in  hundreds  of  instances  and  with  the 
telephone,  the  free  delivery  of  the  mail  in-  I 
eluding  the  daily  newspaper,  the  many  miles 
of  public  roads  paved  like  a  city  street,  by 
which  with  the  aid  of  the  automobile,  the  homes 
of  farmers  are  now  brought  practically  as  near 
to  each  other  as  those  of  the  country  village, 
the  time  seems  not  far  off  when  the  life  on 
a  farm  will  offer  to  sane  and  sensible  peo- 
ple decided  advantages  over  that  in  city  or 
towns. 

To  one  who  has  not  kept  himself  informed 
in  regard  to  the  evolution  imperfectly  sketched 
above,  the  results  must  appear  no  less  than 
startling.  The  query  at  once  suggests  itself — 
why  should  all  of  these  things  be  done  for  one 
class  of  industrial  workers  and  little  or  nothing 
for  the  others? 

Although  instruction  is  given  in  the  various 
colleges  of  the  State  University  which  leads 
and  fits  for  most  of  the  professional  and  tech- 
nical occupations,  there  is  no  "extension  ser- 
vice" for  mechanics  and  their  families,  for 
miners  or  merchants,  for  railway  operators, 
for  telegraph  and  telephone  operators,  for 
preachers,  lawyers,  or  doctors.  But  some- 
thing of  the  kind  is  being  done  and,  indeed, 
has  been  done  for  many  years  for  school  teach- 
ers, who  are  really  the  first  of  our  industrial 
army  to  be  subsidized. 

Does  it  not  all  mean,  as  affirmed  in  the  be- 
ginning, that  in  a  crowded  world,  the  basic 
industry,  the  promotion  of  which  is  a  sine 
qua  non,  is  that  which  furnishes  the  raw  ma- 
terial for  food  and  clothing  and  for  this  all  other 
industries  must  be  taxed;  and  that  a  worth- 
while existence  of  the  race  can  only  be  attained 
by  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  mind  as  well 
as  those  of  the  body? 


LEST  WE  FORGET 

What  the  Training  Camps  Did  for  Four  Million  Americans 

By  HENRY  WYSHAM  LANIER 

III 

When  I  looked  over  the — Artillery  on  their  return,  mostly  men  I'd  known,  and  saw  the  once  stooped  shoul- 
ders straightened  up,  and  men  with  dyspepsia  and  tuberculosis  tendencies  stout  and  made  over,  I  said  to  them: 
"Boys,  you're  50  per  cent,  better  men  than  when  you  went  over." 
Then  and  there  I  knew  as  never  be/ore  that  I  was  for  universal  training. 

A  COLONEL   (WHO  WORKED  HIS  WAY  UP   FROM  THE  RANKS,*  NOW  A  LEADER  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION) 

A  GREAT  war  is  a  human  Judgment  But  there  seems  such  a  public  ignoring  of  the 

Day.    A  nation  comes  before  the  outstanding  and  illuminating  facts,  and  their 

world  and  itself  to  justify  its  right  meaning,  as  demands  an   immediate  presen- 

to    existence.     The  focused    light  tation  in  outline  of  what  actually  happened, 
of    the    crisis    reveals    mercilessly 

those  truths  as  to  physical  manhood,  as  to  America's  first  and  largest  expression  of  an 

material  and  spiritual  resources,  which  are  often  aroused,  united  nation,  after  April  6,  191 7,  was 

hidden  by  individualistic  prosperity.  the  drafting  of  our  whole  man-power. 

And  the  nation  which  endures  must  not  only  We  had  a  total  male  population  of  fifty-four 

look  its  deficiencies  in  the  face,  but  in  order  to  millions.     During  the  war,  twenty-six  millions 

last  through  a  long-continued  struggle  it  must  of  these  were  either  in  the  Army  and  Navy  or 

immediately  do  something  to  remedy  them.  registered  and  ready  for  call.     It    is    as   im- 

In  April,  191 7,  this  Democracy  was  for  the  pressive  as  that  decree  which  went  out  from 

first  time  in  half  a  century  summoned  to  such  Caesar  Augustus  that  "all  the  world  should  be 

a  test.  taxed!" 

Like  the  schoolboy's  "marks,"  the  record  First  came  up  a  mighty  band  of  ten  millions 
made  is  of  value  only  when  studied — and  acted  (followed  later  by  three  millions  more)  who  were 
upon.  In  the  present  case,  if  it  reveals  some  from  twenty-one  to  thirty  years  old,  physically 
abysmal  lacks,  it  also  discloses  such  amazing  the  backbone  of  our  manhood.  Between  five 
progress  under  less  than  two  years'  tutoring  as  and  six  millions  went  through  a  searching  ex- 
indicates  an  effective  working  plan  for  the  amination  to  determine  their  fitness  for  the 
future.  work  in  hand,  and  2,800,000  of  the  draftees 

No  single  result  of  our  war  effort  reached  joined  the  military  service — The  total  armed 

more  Americans   personally  than   the  trans-  force,  including  National  Army,  Regular  Army, 

formation  caused  in  some  millions  of  our  young  Navy,  Marines,  and  so  on,  was  4,800,000. 

men  by  their  army  training.  Now,  what  did  the  experts  find  among  this 

Probably  every  reader  of  this  has  heard  some  choicest  section  of  our  men? 

parent  speak  of  the  change  in  a  son,  some  boy  Well,  three  millions  out  of  the  thirteen  were  un- 

or  girl  of  a  brother,  some  business  man  of  an  fit  to  serve  their  country  in  the  crisis. 

employee — indeed,  has  himself  confronted  some  That  is  to  say:    Nearly  three  quarters  of  a 

youngster  suddenly   made   over  by   this   ex-  million  had  some  mechanical  incapacity  such  as 

perience,  even  without  any  of  the  forging  of  defects  in  bones  and  joints,  flatfoot,  hernia,  etc. 

war's  real  furnace  at  the  front.  Almost  half  a  million  had  imperfections  of 

Each  of  us  has  observed  the  thing.     Exact  sense   organs,    and    nearly    as   many    serious 

details,  however,  are  necessarily  elusive,   the  troubles  in  the  heart-circulation  system, 

more  so  since  the  offices  at  Washington  have  A  third  of  a  million  displayed  nervous  and 

been  buried  beneath  a  mountain  of  records  and  mental  incapacity  for  the  work, 

statistics,  only  a  fraction  of  which  have  been  About   300,000  had  tuberculosis  or  severe 

classified  and  made  available.  venereal  disease. 
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A  quarter  of  a  million  were  out  of  it  because 
of  skin  and  teeth  ailments.     And  so  on. 

All  these,  remember,  serious  enough  to  cause 
complete  rejection  for  military  service  in  any 
capacity.  Perhaps  a  million  more  were  able 
to  render  only  limited  special  service. 

It  is  true  that  the  army  standard,  especially 
at  the  beginning,  was  exacting:  A  soldier  must 
be  able  to  make  long  marches  with  forty  pounds 
or  more  on  his  back;  heart  and  nerves  must  be 
ready  for  tremendous  strains;  sense  organs 
must  be  alert.  The  cautious  official  commen- 
tators on  the  first  report  point  out  that  only 
about  half  of  these  three  millions  would  be 
"seriously  handicapped"  physically  for  peace 
activities! 

That's  surely  enough  to  give  one  pause — of 
young  Americans  under  thirty.  Especially 
when  one  realizes  that  the  vast  majority  of 
these  ailments  are  due  to  ignorance  and  neglect 
in  body  management,  and  that,  moreover,  most 
of  them  are  still  remediable  at  such  ages. 
Think  of  a  farmer  who  handled  his  young 
horses  so  that  three  out  of  ten  were  not  fit  to  do 
heavy  plowing. 

Of  course,  physical  educators,  enlightened 
doctors,  the  Life  Extension  Institute,  and 
other  experts  have  been  telling  us  these  facts 
for  years.  But  it  makes  a  difference  to  have 
these  millions  of  half-men  come  before  us,  as  a 
sort  of  Falstaff's  army,  when  the  country 
summons  its  best  to  defend  its  existence. 

What  chance  in  the  "pursuit  of  happiness" 
(which  we  so  loudly  proclaim  as  one  of  De- 
mocracy's basic  gifts  to  all)  has  this  array  of 
lame,  halt,  and  blind?  Most  of  them  so,  do 
not  forget,  quite  unnecessarily. 

The  policy  at  first  was  to  accept  only  those 
men  who  were  fit  for  any  and  every  kind  of 
service.  This  standard  simply  weeded  out 
nearly  a  third  of  those  examined.  Later  on, 
registrants  were  sorted  into  four  classes: 
(a)  men  able  to  do  anything;  (b)  those  who 
could  be  made  so  by  treatment  of  remediable 
defects;  (c)  men  suited  only  for  limited  ser- 
vice; and  (d)  those  worthless  from  a  military 
point  of  view — about  2 1  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

Just  as  an  indication  of  the  possibilities,  it 
may  be  noted  that  Development  Battalions 
were  formed  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  in 
class  b.  Though  the  time  was  absurdly  short, 
and  more  than  a  third  of  the  members  were 
venereal  cases,  57  per  cent,  of  these  were 
restored  to  health  and  assigned  to  duties. 

Every  student  of  the  subject  knows  that 


intelligent  action  might  save  three  quarters  of 
these  cripples  whom  we  are  permitting  to  be- 
come a  physical  drag  on  the  nation  and  them- 
selves. Broadly  speaking,  a  million  young 
Americans  are  added  to  our  citizenry  each  year 
(not  to  mention  the  millions  in  similar  case 
already  in  that  category).  With  anything 
like  the  education  of  their  bodies  which  we  con- 
sider it  a  first  principle  to  give  their  minds — 
something  like  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of 
them  would  be  well  instead  of  ailing,  with 
many  times  the  physical  energy  to  put  into 
their  work,  without  the  frightful  drain  of 
chronic,  increasing  bodily  defects. 

Glance  at  what  happened  even  to  the  "well" 
ones,  who  were  accepted  as  fit. 

A  careful  study  revealed  a  gain,  during  three 
and  a  half  months  at  the  camps,  among  Na- 
tional Army  recruits  of  6.4  pounds  apiece — 
"almost  entirely  in  muscular  tissue;"  and  23 
per  cent,  increase  in  chest  expansion.  A 
similar  investigation  in  the  Navy  showed  al- 
most the  same  average  increase,  individual 
gains  running  up  to  thirty-three  pounds,  in- 
dividual beneficial  losses  reaching  twenty- 
three  pounds — and  the  average  very  inade- 
quately recording  "the  enormous  benefit  the 
.  .  .  life  .  .  .  has  done  these  men 
physically."  In  fact,  the  driven  chief  of  the 
Medical  Department,  hampered  by  the  lack 
of  statistical  clerks  (who  cost  $1,600  to  $1,800 
a  year!)  remarked  forcefully  that  the  im- 
provement in  physique  was  so  evident  that 
details  are  as  needless  "as  to  demonstrate 
mathematically  that  peas  grow  in  a  pod." 

Up  to  the  outset  of  the  influenza  epidemic 
(which  would  upset  all  averages  on  both  sides) 
the  death  rate  from  disease  in  the  Army  was 
less  than  half  as  large  as  that  in  civil  life  in  the 
healthiest  section  of  the  United  States. 

Take,  for  example,  one  of  the  urgent  health 
and  social  problems  of  our  country,  about 
which  only  recently  have  we  been  willing  to 
talk  and  act.  Out  of  every  thousand  men  who 
came  to  the  mobilization  camps,  fifty-four  had 
obvious  cases  of  venereal  disease  (Wasser- 
mann  blood  tests  were  not  made).  When  the 
Armistice  was  signed,  owing  to  the  courage  and 
skill  with  which  the  authorities  had  attacked 
this  supposedly  insoluble  problem,  there  was 
among  our  carefully  inspected  forces  but  a  little 
more  than  one  in  a  thousand  of  such  patients. 

It  is  needless  to  pile  up  evidence.  One  can 
but  agree  with  the  enthusiastic  worker  in 
hygiene  who  exclaimed  that  the  war  would 
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have  been  "worth  while"  if  it  gave  us,  through 
universal  training,  a  chance  to  remedy  the 
mass  of  needless  ill  health  and  bodily  defects 
which  are  a  ball-and-chain  to  so  many  millions. 
(It  is  good  to  know  that  the  Navy  experience 
has  already  brought  the  Secretary  on  the  board 
which  is  working  out  a  system  of  education  in 
personal  health  and  hygiene  for  our  primary 
and  secondary  schools.) 

Let  us  consider  education  for  a  moment. 

I  fancy  the  average  American  would  admit 
without  argument  that  among  the  many  things 
in  which  this  country  "beats  the  world"  is 
our  universal  school  system. 

Yet  the  draft  examinations  disclosed  that 
some  jive  and  a  half  millions  of  young  Americans 
were  illiterate. 

Clearly  there  has  not  been  quite  enough  fire 
under  the  "melting  pot"  to  produce  a  mould- 
able  product. 

To  what  an  extent  this  is  true  is  indicated  by 
the  record  that  of  our  immigrants,  96.4  per 
cent,  of  Bulgarians,  95  per  cent,  of  Rumanians, 
92  per  cent,  of  Greeks,  95  per  cent,  of  Croatians, 
76  per  cent,  of  Armenians,  67  per  cent,  of 
Austrians,  as  listed  recently  by  112  large  em- 
ployers, are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

What  did  the  Army  training  accomplish  in 
these  vital  matters? 

No  one  would  need  an  answer  to  that  who 
had  stood  in  Wall  Street,  New  York,  one 
September  day  and  watched  a  demonstration 
squad  of  thirty  men  go  through  the  manual  of 
arms,  and  heard  them  sing  our  National 
Anthem.  Four  months  before,  these  husky, 
upstanding  soldiers,  who  went  through  the 
exercises  like  veterans,  had  not  known  one  word 
of  English.  They  were  graduates  of  one  of  the 
Recruit  Educational  Centres  through  which  we 
took  this  first  basic  step  in  making  aliens  into 
Americans  and  soldiers.  The  centre  at  Upton, 
for  instance,  had  400  men  of  forty  different 
races.  Most  of  them  got  not  only  invaluable 
physical  improvement  and  discipline  but  their 
first  book  learning,  and  their  very  first  glim- 
merings of  what  it  really  meant  to  be  a  citizen 
of  this  democracy. 

While  an  enormous  amount  of  a  b  c  work 
had  to  be  done  with  these  millions  before  they 
could  be  trained  at  all  for  the  real  work  of  the 
Army,  it  was  after  the  Armistice  that  the  re- 
laxing of  the  pressure  made  it  possible  to 
establish  an  educational  effort  such  as  the 
world  has  probably  never  seen  before. 

The  bald  official  report  of  this  gigantic  under- 


taking which   turned    the  whole  A.  E.  F.  into 
one  great  school  is  impressive: 

Courses  of  studv  in  the  A.  E.  F.  included  the 
following:  Post  Schools;  Divisional  Education 
Centres;  American  E.  E.  University,  Beaune  (Cote 
d"  Or);  American  Art  Training  Centre,  Bellevue, 
Paris;  French  and  British  Universities;  Mechanical 
Trade  Schools;  Agricultural  Institutes;  Business 
Institutes;  Citizenship  Institutes;  Educational  Ex- 
tension Lecture  Courses,  and  educational  work  for 
convalescents  in  hospitals. 

The  formal  educational  work  in  the  A.  E.  F.  began 
Jan.  2,  1919,  with  the  post  schools.  All  other 
organizations  were  put  in  operation  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  all  were  functioning  by  the  first  week 
in  March.  All  educational  work  in  the  A.  E.  F.  was 
placed  on  a  voluntary  basis  for  officers  and  soldiers 
with  the  exception  that  illiterates  and  non-English 
speaking  soldiers  were  required  to  attend  the  post 
schools.  Many  organizations  which  came  to  France 
with  a  high  percentage  of  illiterates  returned  en- 
tirely literate. 

The  divisional  educational  centres  were  normally 
grouped  in  accordance  with  the  subjects  taught,  into 
academic  and  vocational.  Along  academic  lines  all 
subjects  ordinarily  taught  in  high  schools  were  given 
in  those  centres  and  even  here  advanced  work  was 
undertaken.  In  order  to  meet  the  demand  fully  for 
educational  training  a  number  of  special  schools 
were  organized.  To  supplement  the  more  advanced 
work  in  agriculture  given  at  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture at  the  University  at  Beaune  the  A.  E.  F. 
Farm  School  was  established  at  Allerey,  and  the 
courses  given  being  entirely  practical.  One  of  the 
extraordinary  developments  in  the  demand  for  learn- 
ing in  the  A.  E.  F.  was  in  fine  and  applied  arts. 
In  order  to  meet  this  demand  the  A.  E.  F.  Art 
Training  Centre  at  Bellevue,  Paris,  was  established, 
where  exceptional  work  was  done  in  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  city  and  town  planning,  and 
interior  decoration. 

The  organization  of  the  Service  of  Supply  had 
developed  fully  equipped  construction  and  repair 
plants  offering  ideal  equipment  and  organization 
for  training  in  mechanical  trades.  With  the  ap- 
proval of  the  commanding  general,  S.  O.  S.  mechani- 
cal trade  schools  were  established  at  seven  of  these 
centres  with  most  successful  results. 

The  A.  E.  F.  University  at  Beaune,  organized 
under  great  pressure  in  the  short  space  of  three 
weeks,  was  a  completely  equipped  university  with 
eleven  distinct  colleges.  The  aim  of  this  university 
was  to  be  so  organized  as  to  meet  whatever  demand 
for  higher  training  students  entering  called  for,  and 
it  is  believed  that  this  standard  was  attained,  and 
that  no  soldier  student  entering  was  unable  to  pursue 
courses  of  study  desired  by  him.  University  work 
in  French  and  British  universities  was  successful 
beyond  all  expectations. 

One  of  the  most  important  branches  in  the  educa- 
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tional  work  was  that  of  field  institute  short  courses 
and  educational  extension  lectures.  Reports  indicate 
that  at  least  one  half  of  the  full  strength  of  the 
A.  E.  F.  was  reached  by  this  means.  There  were 
organized  institute  teams  which  operated  in  all 
points  in  the  A.  E.  F.,  giving  intensive  instruction  in 
business,  trades  and  engineering,  agriculture,  occu- 
pational guidance,  and  citizenship.  One  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  lecturers  covered  a  wide  field,  em- 
bracing in  addition  to  the  subjects  already  noted, 
history,  art,  teaching,  geography,  industry,  foreign 
relations,  industrial  conditions,  and  all  other  vital 
questions  of  the  day. 

The  general  in  charge  of  this  entire  pro- 
gramme remarks:  "Valuable  instruction  was 
given  to  1 ,670,000  men  at  a  cost  of  less  than  one 
dollar  per  man." 

One  doubts  if  this  Government  has  ever 
spent  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  on  which  it 
can  hope  for  a  tithe  of  such  returns. 

Really,  one  of  the  main  factors  of  difficulty  in 
the  reemployment  situation  at  first  was  that 
so  many  of  the  returning  soldiers  were  too  big 
for  their  former  jobs.  And  that  is  a  difficulty 
which  we  can  well  afford  to  meet  in  a  great 
body  of  our  young  citizens. 

Here's  a  story  or  two  that  shows  the  unify- 
ing effect  upon  all  classes  of  our  country,  and 
disciplining  as  well. 

In  the  first  reserve  officers'  camp  at  Fort 
Sheridan  there  were  5,000  men,  the  pick  of  the 
material  turned  out  by  the  various  officers' 
training  camps. 

The  colonel  who  relates  it  noticed  especially 
two  men,  deeply  in  earnest,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed 1  st  and  2nd  lieutenants  respectively. 

One  day  the  2nd  lieutenant  came  to  him  and 
announced  that  he'd  have  to  quit:  he  had  a  wife 
and  baby  to  take  care  of,  with  no  outside  in- 
come; the  Government  had  not  yet  paid  him 
anything,  and  he  was  forced  to  meet  charges  for 
subsistence;  he  was  still  just  as  enthusiastic  as 
ever  in  his  desire  to  serve,  but  he  could  not 
stand  the  financial  pressure  and  the  thought  of 
his  family  unprovided  for. 

The  1st  lieutenant  happened  to  overhear. 
When  his  companion  had  gone,  he  came  forward: 

"  See  here,"  said  he.  " This  won't  do:  that's 
a  bully  good  man.  I've  got  plenty  of  money — 
I  want  you  to  let  me  pay  in  $300  a  month  to 
carry  him  along  till  things  get  straightened  out. 
There  aren't  any  strings  to  that  proposition 
either." 

"So  that  is  the  way  we  did  it,"  remarked  the 
Colonel.  "And  they  both  made  good,  up  to 
the  hilt." 


There  was  another  earnest  worker  in  thai 
group  who  attracted  this  officer's  notice. 

One  day  a  big  limousine  drew  up,  and  pres 
ently  he  was  asked  by  a  well  dressed  visitor  a 
to  the  whereabouts  of  Mr.  Blank. 

"He's  down  below  checking  up  the  knives 
forks,  and  spoons.  He's  been  appointed  tern 
porary  supply  sergeant." 

The  caller  burst  out  laughing.  "  You  mear 
to  say  he's  really  working,  working  at  that  son 
of  thing?" 

"Come  and  see." 

So  they  looked  up  the  temporary  supply 
sergeant  but  he  had  little  time  to  spare  for  his 
former  friend :  he  was  too  deeply  concerned  over 
an  unexplained  shortage  in  mess  spoons. 
Everything  else  was  in  perfect  order,  but  those 
spoons  must  be  traced  before  anything  else  irf 
the  world  could  command  his  attention. 

The  caller  seemed  struck  dumb.  When  he 
got  outside  alone  with  the  officer  he  burst  out: 

"Why,  look  here — that  fellow  never  did  a 
lick  of  work  in  his  life.  I  tell  you  he  wouldn't 
know  it  if  he  lost  a  million  dollars.  The  only 
thing  he's  ever  done  has  been  to  fuss  about  his 
clothes  and  having  his  hands  manicured.  A 
month  ago  he'd  have  bought  a  spoon  factory 
sooner  than  worry  five  minutes  over  the  loss 
of  a  few.    What  have  you  done  to  him?" 

'That  chap,"  remarked  the  Colonel  reminis- 
cently,  "made  a  splendid  record.  He  turned 
out  to  be  an  exceptional  handler  of  men." 

And  the  major-general  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  Monterey  training  camp  told  me  how  he 
was  walking  along  once  when  he  noticed 
several  men  digging  a  trench.  One  fellow  was 
making  almost  no  progress;  he  had  not  the 
first  notion  of  handling  a  pick  and  shovel,  and 
his  allotted  section  of  ditch  must  have  looked 
endless  to  him. 

The  General  happened  to  know  that  he  was 
an  important  oil  man.     He  stopped : 

"Why,  my  man,  this  is  easy  digging." 

"  Yes,  I  s'pose  it  is,"  said  the  digger,  straight- 
ening up  cautiously  and  gently  feeling  a  crop 
of  blisters  on  his  hands.  "  I  s'pose  it  is.  But 
I  was  just  thinking  that  if  I  ever  see  my  men 
digging  ditches  again — well,  I'm  going  to 
double  their  wages,  anyhow." 

Make  no  mistake  about  it:  nothing  has 
happened  to  this  country  in  fifty  years  which 
has  gone  so  far  to  showing  men  of  all  classes 
what  their  fellow  Americans  really  are,  what 
labor  and  discipline,  and  cooperation,  and 
unity  are,  as  this  army  training. 
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I  was  profoundly  impressed  by  a  letter — not 
ts  meaning,  but  its  unmeant  implications — 
received  by  a  representative  of  the  Railroad 
Brotherhood  who  was  the  Labor  union  rep- 
resentative on  the  important  "League  for 
National  Unity"  during  the  war.  One  of  its 
three  lines  read: 

'The  League  for  National  Unity  ceased  to 
jxist  with  the  signing  of  the  Armistice." 

Let's  add  a  little  internal  evidence — what 
nen  who  went  through  it  felt  they  received 
irom  the  experience. 

A  writer  who  took  the  course  at  the  Great 
Lakes  Naval  Training  Station  speaks  of  the 
strange  assortment  of  bedfellows  among  whom 
tie  found  himself. 

"The  head  bell-boy  of  a  Middle  West  hotel 
swings  in  a  hammock  near  my  own,  and  on  one 
side  of  me  is  a  lithe,  alert,  blond-haired  young 
man  of  perhaps  four-and-twenty  who  in  his 
mixed  career  has  peddled  papers,  'ridden  the 
rods',  bumming  from  town  to  town,  driven  a 
motor  truck,  won  his  laurels  as  a  successful 
prize  fighter,  and  waited  on  the  table  in  a  city 
cabaret — of  all  the  men  he  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive,  with  a  lively  humor,  a  pleasant 
manner,  and  a  quick  sense  of  fair  play.  He 
joined  the  Navy,  he  told  me,  because  it  'offered 
him  the  finest  opportunity  to  make  a  real  man 
of  himself.'" 

Then  1  have  been  through  a  most  interesting 
unpublished  collection  of  answers  to  a  question- 
naire sent  to  members  of  one  Division,  from 
forty-seven  different  states,  during  its  de- 
mobilization— under  conditions  permitting  the 
men  to  "kick"  if  they  wished  with  no  fear  of 
any  reprimand. 

Though  half  of  the  blanks  went  to  men 
supposed  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  service, 
89.5  per  cent,  stated  that  their  army  life  had 
benefited  them  personally  in  one  or  more  ways; 
79  per  cent,  are  glad  they  received  their  mili- 
tary training  for  its  own  sake  and  aside  from 
their  patriotic  pride  in  having  served  when 
their  country  called;  88  per  cent,  favored  a 
system  of  universal  military  training. 

Here  are  a  few  replies — from  men  who  had 
averaged  more  than  ten  months'  training. 

I  cannot  use  words  large  enough  to  express  the 
benefits  I  have  received.  For  instance,  1  have  be- 
come a  wireless  operator  and  could  go  out  into  ci- 
vilian life  and  obtain  employment  with  good  wages. 
My  health  has  been  improved  100  per  cent.  The 
study  of  men,  their  ways,  and  how  to  get  best  results 
will  be  a  decided  advantage  to  me  for  my  future  life. 


When  I  came  into  the  service  I  had  quite  a  stom- 
ach  on  me,  but  now  I  am  thin  around  the  waist  but 
have  a  great  chest. 

The  greatest  benefit  was  to  get  out  of  the  satisfied 
rut  in  which  I  had  been  living  and  be  made  to  feel 
more  ambitious  and  dissatisfied  with  what  I  was 
doing.  It  was  also  a  help  to  me  to  see  what  could 
be  done  with  men  after  they  become  organized  in 
comparison  with  what  they  were  able  to  do  individu- 
ally or  even  collectively  before.  It  was  a  benefit,  I 
believe,  to  come  in  contact  with  men  from  different 
walks  of  life  and  from  different  parts  of  the  world. 

Has  put  my  patriotism  on  a  more  intellectual 
basis,  i.  e.,  it  has  made  it  depend  more  on  common 
sense  than  on  emotions. 

Have  always  tried  to  play  the  game  fair  in  civil 
as  well  as  military  life,  and  the  life  here  has  in- 
creased determination  to  keep  it  up.  Am  able  to 
handle  men  100  per  cent,  better. 

The  Army  has  not  affected  any  part  of  my  body 
except  my  feet,  which  are  several  sizes  larger,  but 
this  is  offset  by  the  disappearance  of  several  corns. 

I  wish  I  had  come  into  the  Army  ten  years  ago,  it 
would  have  taught  me  a  lesson  I  needed  very  badly. 
I  have  learned  more  in  the  last  six  months  than  I 
ever  knew  before  in  my  life  about  physical  fitness. 

A  single  experiment  in  food  economy  would 
almost  furnish  economic  grounds  for  going 
ahead.  A  squad  of  a  few  hundred  men  trained 
in  this  respect  was  placed  as  instructors  among 
a  mass  of  several  thousand  Carolina  and 
Tennessee  mountaineers  at  the  Spartanburg 
camp.  The  average  waste  per  day  at  that  time 
for  the  whole  army  was,  I  believe,  about  four 
pounds  per  man.  In  six  weeks,  by  most  obvious 
schedules,  teaching  and  devices,  this  was  cut 
to  a  fraction  of  one  pound  per  man  per  day. 
It  was  a  big  thing,  in  the  food  shortage  and  high 
prices.  But  think  what  it  meant  permanently 
in  these  thousands  of  homes  where  such  ideas 
had  never  entered!  And  ask  some  statistician 
what  American  homes  waste  each  year! 

We  did,  then,  pull  ourselves  up  by  the  boot- 
straps in  health,  efficiency,  self  discipline,  coop- 
erative effort  among  classes,  education,  econo- 
my, and  Americanization,  by  a  system  of  military 
training  devised  necessarily  to  meet  the  pressing 
need  of  making  millions  of  soldiers  quickly. 

What  can  we  not  do  by  a  system  carefully 
planned  to  secure  the  maximum  of  these  civic 
benefits,  along  with  the  minimum  of  prepa- 
ration for  defence  dictated  by  common  sense? 

Just  what  specialists  of  various  sorts  be- 
lieve this  system  should  be  I  propose  to  set 
before  you  next  month. 
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THE  CRUISES 
OF  THE  "CARNEGIE" 

The  World-Wide  Mission  of  the  First  Vessel  Especially  Designed 
for  a  Magnetic  Survey  of  All  the  Oceans.  The  Complex  Influences 
That  Affect  the  Compass.  The  Work  of  the  Department  of  Ter- 
restrial   Magnetism   of    the    Carnegie    Institution   of  Washington 

By  LOUIS  A.  BAUER 

Director,  Department  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism,  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington 


THE  Department  of  Terrestrial  Mag- 
netism of  the  Carnegie  Institution 
of  Washington  was  authorized  by 
the  trustees  in  1905  to  undertake 
a  magnetic  survey  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

When  it  is  recalled  that  the  ocean  areas 
embrace  nearly  three  fourths  of  the  entire 
surface  of  the  earth,  it  is  easily  understood 
that  lack  of  accurate  data  for  this  portion  of 
the  globe  has  greatly  retarded  the  settlement 
of  important  questions  pertaining  to  the  earth's 
magnetism.  Thus  the  demands  of  science,  as 
well  as  those  of  commerce  and  navigation, 
called  for  a  systematic  magnetic  survey  of  the 
oceans  under  the  most  favorable  conditions, 
and  required  that  the  work  be  done  under  the 
auspices  of  some  research  institution  of  world- 
wide standing,  to  secure  adequate  recognition 
for  the  scientific  as  well  as  for  the  commercial 
aspects  of  the  work. 

Few  people  realize  the  complex  influences 
that  act  upon  the  needle  of  the  compass.  It 
is,  of  course,  generally  known  that  the  North 
Magnetic  Pole  is  not  situated  at  the  geograph- 
ical North  Pole,  and,  as  it  is  the  .Magnetic  Pole 
toward  which  the  compass  points,  it  rarely 
points  true  north.     But  the  fact  that  the  Mag- 


netic Pole  does  not  correspond  with  the  geo- 
graphical pole  is  not  the  only  difficulty.  Mag- 
netism is  a  strange  and  little  understood  force, 
and  the  positions  of  the  points  known  as  the 
Magnetic  Poles  are  not  fixed.  They  move 
about,  within,  probably,  limited  areas,  and  the 
lines  of  magnetic  force  over  the  entire  earth 
change  as  well. 

In  traveling  around  the  earth  one  crosses 
the  lines  of  force  that  converge  at  the  Magnetic 
Poles,  and  that  radiate  from  them  in  an  irreg- 
ular manner.  For  instance,  a  compass,  unaf- 
fected by  local  magnetic  influences,  points  true 
north  along  a  certain  irregular  line  passing 
near  Columbus,  O.,  and  Columbia,  S.  C.  But 
as  the  compass  moved  east,  the  needle  points 
more  and  more  to  the  west  of  true  north;  at 
New  York  the  needle  points  to  about  ten 
degrees  to  the  west  of  north,  or,  as  the  mariner 
would  say,  the  variation  of  the  compass  at 
New  York  is  ten  degrees  west.  The  line  along 
which  the  variation  is  ten  degrees  runs,  roughly, 
through  New  York  and  Bermuda.  In  sailing 
to  Liverpool  the  line  passing  through  Iceland 
is  crossed,  along  which  the  variation  is  thirty 
degrees  west  of  north,  but  the  variation  then 
decreases  until,  at  Liverpool,  it  is  but  seven- 
teen degrees  west.     However,  not  only  does 
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©  Edwin  Levick 
THE    "CARNEGIE" 

Built  in  1909  for  the  Department  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism  of  the  Carnegie  Institution.  This  ship,  so  constructed  as 
to  include  in  her  makeup  almost  no  material  that  would  affect  her  compass,  has  sailed  217,800  statute  miles  in  order 
to  gather  data  for  the  correction  of  magnetic  variation  charts  and  the  determination  of  terrestrial  magnetic  changes 


ON    EASTER   ISLAND 

In  the  Pacific  ocean  off  the  coast 
of  Chile,  the  Carnegie  was  enthu- 
siastically received  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  see  ships  from  the 
outside  world  only  two  or  three 
times  a  year.  A  mountain  side 
is  covered  with  many  of  these 
monolithic  stone  images,  carved 
by  some  prehistoric  race 


THE  "CARNEGIE"  AT   SEA 

Whether  the  weather  is  fair  or 
foul  this  little  ship  continues  on 
her  course;  without  hurrying  and 
without  delaying  she  gathers  her 
data,  which  is  passed  on  to  all  who 
can  find  use  for  it.  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States,  and  other  na- 
tions have  often  expressed  their 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  the 
Carnegie 


THE        CARNEGIE'       IN     THE 

PANAMA    CANAL 

When  the  United  States  entered 
the  war  the  Carnegie  was  in  the 
South  Atlantic.  Fearing  for  her 
safety,  should  she  encounter  any 
(■erman  submarines,  raiders,  or 
mines,  she  was  laid  up  at  Buenos 
Aires.  In  1918  she  was  put  in 
commission  again,  and  rounding 
Cape  Horn,  came  up  the  western 
coast  of  South  America,  passed 
through  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
arrived  off  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  United  States  just  as  the 
German  submarines  became  ac- 
tive there 


THE        "GALILEE  LEAVING 

SAN    FRANCISCO    (1905) 

On  her  first  voyage  of  magnetic  work 

for   the    Department  of  Terrestrial 

Magnetism.      The  Galilee  preceded 

the  Carnegie  in  this  work 
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SHOOTING       THE    SUN 

The  sextant  is  the  instrument  with  which  the  angle  between  the  horizon  and  the  sun  is  measured.     Here  all  the 
officers  are  "shooting"  the  sun,  in  order  to  average  their  results  and  thereby  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  the 

personal  error 


THE    WHEEL 

All  the  metal  on  the  ship, 
with  the  exception  of  a 
very  little  in  the  auxiliary 
gasoline  engine,  is  of 
copper  and  bronze,  which 
have  no  effect  on  the  com- 
pass needle.  The  amount 
of  steel  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  build  into  the 
engine  is  so  small  and  is 
placed  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  instruments  as 
to  be  negligible 

©  Edwin  Levick 

THE       FORECASTLE 

DECK     AND    THE 

HEMP  CABLES 

Because  steel  cables 
have  a  marked  effect  on 
the  compass  needle  they 
were  not  used  on  the 
Carnegie.  The  anchors 
are  of  bronze,  which  is  a 
non-magnetic  metal,  but 
cables  of  the  same  ma- 
terial were  found  to  be 
too  costly,  and  conse- 
quently these  huge  haw- 
sers    were     substituted 


Edwin  Levick 


THE  "  DIP     Dl  l  l  i  i'  R 
An  instrument  nol  n< 

s.irv  lor  tin-  ordinary  n.i  .  i- 

•■  itor,  «  ho  works,  instead, 

rom   the  data   compiled 

and  given  to  him  in  books 

ol  tables 

i  I  ii. 1. 1  wood  Si  I  ndi  i  wood 


THE  SI  VNDARD  COM- 
PASS 01     I  HE    "  I   \l<- 
NEGI1 

This  compass,  built  by 
the  Department  of  Ter- 
restrial Magnetism,  is 
the  one  on  which  most 
of  the  computations  of 
the  Carnegie  are  based 


Underwood  &  Underwood 


THE    WORK    OF    MAG- 
NETIC  EXPEDITIONS 
ASHORE 

Although  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  Terrestrial 
Magnetism  is  better 
known  by  its  activities  at 
sea  it  has  operated  in 
many  out  of  the  way 
places  ashore  as  well. 
This  is  the  Alibag  Mag- 
net i  c  Observatory,  i  n 
India 

THE  '  CARNEGIE' 

.MAURITIUS 

On  the  trip  from  Col- 
ombo, Ceylon,  to  the 
island  of  Mauritius, 
which  lies  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  east  of  Mad- 
agascar, the  charts 
showing  the  lines  of 
equal  magnetic  variation 
were  found  to  be  sys- 
tematically from  one  to 
six  degrees  in  error.  Such 
errors,  if  not  considered, 
might  lead  some  ship 
into  serious  difficulties, 
perhaps  even  to  ship- 
wreck 


THE       CARNEGIE        IN    DRYDOCK 

Showing  the  graceful  lines  of  the  hull.     This  ship,  although_but  155  feet  in  length,  has  wandered  over  the  Seven 

Seas,  on  voyages  of  thousandsof  miles,  has  circumnavigated  the  earth  in  latitudes  below  the  tip  of  Cape  Horn, 

and  has  come  unscathed  through  storms  that  battered  the  topmost  decks  of  great  ocean  liners 


AT   TERRACINA,    ITALY 

The  comparison  stations  of  a  land  magnetic  expedition^   The  lines  of  magnetic  force  are  much  less  irregular 
at  sea  than  on   land  where  iron  ore  deposits  and  ether  causes  for  disturbances  of  the  compass  may  exist 


AT    KING    EDWARD    COVE 

On  the  island  of  South  Georgia  in  January,  1916,  where  the  Carnegie 
made    her    only   stop    (two   days)    on    her    trip   around    the    world 


THE   CHRISTCHURCH    MAGNETIC   OBSERVATORY 

In  New  Zealand.     At  such  observatories  the  numerous  changes  to  which  the  earth's  magnetism  is 
subject  are  photographically  registered.     The  Carnegie  assists  in  standardizing  the  instruments  used 


THE       CARNEGIE       AT   HAM.MERFEST,    NORWAY 
On  her  cruise  in  1914  the  Carnegie  penetrated  to  the  eightieth  parallel,  off  the  northwest  coast  of  Spitzbergen 


SHORE   WORK    IN 

CEYLON 

At  every  port  visited  the 
observers  test  the  ship's 
instruments  by  compari- 
son with  shore  instru- 
ments 


DEHRA  DUN  MAGNE- 
TIC OBSERVATORY 

A  base  station  of  the 
magnetic  survey  in  In- 
dia; here  observations 
were  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Terrestrial 
Magnetism  in  1909  and 
191 1 


ELECTRIC     ins  IK' 
mi  \  I  MOUNTI  DON 
HE  STERN    RAIL 

I  he  potential-gradient  ap- 
paratus is  p.iri  of  the  ■'! - 
mospherit  -ele<  tri<    equip 
menl    <>i     the    Carrn 
lor  determining  the 
trie   si. lie  ot   iln-   at- 
mosphi 


MAKING      MAGNI IK 

OBSERVATIONS 

The  gLiss  dome  protects 
the  observer  and  the 
delicate  instruments, 
and  thus  makes  possible 
observations  even  in 
heavy  weather 


A    SHORE    STATION 

At  Sweetwater,  Colon,  in  191 5.     One  of  many  similar  stations  established  to  secure  the  data  ne- 
cessary for  the  continuation  of  lines  of  magnetic  variation  over  the  land  as  well  as  over  the  water 


A    CARAVAN"    IN    THE    HIMALAYAS 

These  magnetic  expeditions  have  penetrated  into  the  most  inaccessible  regions,  paying  particular  attention  to  new  and 
partially  explored  countries  where,  for  some  reason,  the  governments  concerned  have  not,  as  yet,  been  able  to  obtain 

the  desired  data 


AN    ICEBERG    IN    THE    ANTARCTIC   OCEAN 
On    a  trip  around  the  world  south  of  Cape  Horn  the  Carnegie  made  the  entire  journey  in    1 18  clays  and  traveled 

17.084  nautical  miles.     So  tar  as  is  known  she  was  the  first  vessel  to  circumnavigate  the  sub-Antarctic  regions  in  one  season 


NEAR   THE    OBSERVATORY,    CAPE    TOWN 
Pase  station  of  extensive  magnetic  survey  work  in  Africa,  both  by  the  Carnegie   Institution  of  Washington  and  the 
Government  of  South  Africa.     The  former's  magnetic  expeditions  have  been  sent  to  every  continent,  and  to  many  of  the 
islands  of  the  sea,  in  addition  to  the  work  that  is  carried  on  by  the  Carm 


SOME    OF   THE    MANY  DISTANT   OBSERVATION    STATIONS 

Near  Fort  Motylinski,  Algerian  Sahara  The  Royal  Alfred  Observatory,  Mauritius 

On  the  Bosphorus,  near  Constantinople  Station  near  Leh,  India 

Zi-ka-wei,  China  Colaba,  Near  Bombay,  India 


The  Cruises  of  the  Carnegie 
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the  needle  not  point  true  north,  except  at  rectly  shown  he  might  readily  be  led  into  grave 
very  few  places,  but  at  any  one  place  the  danger,  and  the  result  might  possibly  be  ship- 
direction  changes  from  year  to  year.     Hence,  wreck  and  loss  of  life. 

there  is  a  variation  of  the  variation  of  the  The  Galilee  was  known  in  1905  as  one  of  the 

compass  which  must  be   allowed  for  in  the  fastest  sailing-vessels  of  her  size  in  the  Pacific 

construction  of  the  charts  used  by  mariners.  Ocean,  her  best  record  being  308  miles  in  a  day 

The  following  illustration  may  be  of  some  with  full  cargo.     After  looking  at  a  number 

service  in  giving  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  the  of  ships  we  decided  to  charter  her  and  to  fit 

change    in    the    pointing   of    the  compass  in  her  for  our  magnetic  expedition.     The  prin- 

the  course   of   time.     The   Carnegie   on    her  cipal  changes  required  were  the  substitution 

of  hemp  rigging  for 


maiden  cruise  in 
1909,  in  sailing  from 
St.  John's,  New- 
foundland, to  Fal- 
mouth, England,  fol- 
lowed almost  the 
identical  path  of  the 
Paramour  Pink,  in 
which  the  famous 
astronomer  H alley 
made  a  voyage  in 
1 700  for  determining 
the  variation  of  the 
compass.  The  ob- 
servations aboard 
the  Carnegie  showed 
that  the  variation  of 
the  compass  as  ob- 
served by  Halley  had 
changed  to  such  an 
extent  that  if  the  Car- 
negie had  followed 
the  same  compass 
courses  as  those  of 
the  Paramour  Pink, 
instead  of 
to    anchor    in 


coming 


WHY   THE    COMPASS   NEEDLE    SELDOM    POINTS 
TRUE   NORTH 

The  lines  of  magnetic  force  that  radiate  from  the  Magnetic  Pole 
and  set  the  needle  of  the  compass  are  exceedingly  irregular,  and 
are  constantly  shifting,  as  is  the  Magnetic  Pole  itself.  But  in 
this  diagram  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  the  irregularities  are  not 
considered.  A,  B,  and  C  represent  points  at  which  compasses 
are  located,  and  the  dotted  red  lines  indicate  the  directions  of 
the  needles  of  these  three  compasses.  It  will  be  seen  that,  at 
B,  north  as  shown  by  the  compass  is  the  same  as  true  north, 
while  at  A  and  C  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  two. 
It  is  because  the  lines  of  force  that  affect  the  compass  are  ir- 
regular and  shifting  that  the  Carnegie's  investigations  are  so 
valuable  to  the  mariner  and  to  the  man  of  science 


Fal- 


the  steel  rigging,  and 
the  removal,  as  far 
as  practicable,  of  all 
iron  parts  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  places 
of  observation.  Fur- 
thermore, a  special 
observing  bridge  was 
built,  running  fore 
and  aft  between  the 
masts,  and  about  12 
feet  above  the  deck. 
The  instruments 
mounted  on  this 
bridge  were  then,  on 
the  average,  about  1  5 
to  16  feet  above  the 
main  deck  and  25  to 
30  feet  from  the  re- 
maining masses  of 
iron,  which  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  iron 
bolts  in  the  sides  of 
the  vessel.  Thus, 
while  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  convert  the 


mouth  harbor,  in  the  south  of  England,  she  Galilee  completely  into  a  non-magnetic  vessel, 
would  have  made  a  land-fall  somewhere  on  the  as  would  have  been  desirable,  the  changes  re- 
northwest  coast  of  Scotland.  In  brief,  while  suited  in  reducing  the  "deviation  corrections," 
the  sailing  directions  as  governed  by  the  winds  due  to  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  remaining 
over  the  Atlantic  Ocean  are  the  same  now  as  iron,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  ship's  so-called 
they  were  during  Halley 's  time,  the  magnetic  "magnetic  constants"  turned  out  to  be  smaller 
directions  or  bearings  of  the  compass  that  a  for  this  vessel,  on  the  average,  than  those  of 
vessel  must  follow  across  the  Atlantic  to  reach  any  vessel  on  which  ocean  magnetic  observa- 
a  given  port,  have  greatly  altered.  tions  had  previously  been  made.  However, 
This  explanation  does  not  pretend  to  give  the  corrections  were  still  so  large  that  it  was 
an  account  of  the  various  irregularities  to  necessary  to  take  them  into  account;  these 
which  the  compass  direction  is  subject,  but  corrections  had  to  be  determined  by  special 
even  from  so  simple  a  statement  as  the  fore-  observations,  made  while  "swinging"  ship,  that 
going  it  can  readily  be  seen  how  very  important  is,  heading  the  ship  on  each  point  of  the  corn- 
to  the  successful  navigation  of  ships  is  accurate  pass  in  turn  in  order  to  determine  the  compass 
information  about  the  compass  and  the  changes  error  on  each  of  these  courses  separately, 
in  the  earth's  magnetism.  Should  a  mariner  This  proceeding,  gone  through  with  as  often  as 
be  given  a  chart  on  which  this  data  is  incor-  possible,  necessarily  caused  more  or  less  delay. 
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Because  of  the  lack  of  data  on  charts  of  the 
acific  Ocean  it  was  decided  to  confine  our 
fTorts  at  first  to  that  body  of  water.  On 
.ugust  5,  1905,  the  Galilee  was  finally  ready 
-)  leave  San  Francisco  for  a  five-months'  cruise 
f  10,571  nautical  miles.  The  various  instru- 
lents  and  methods  were  tried  out  under  my 
wn  supervision  on  the  run  to  San  Diego,  and 

also  trained  the  magnetic  observers  in  their 
ispective  duties.     The  "magnetic  deflector," 


such  as  a  ship,  which  is  never  at  rest  and  ever 
partakes  of  the  motions  of  the  element  that 
supports  it.  With  the  proper  instrumental 
appliances  and  observational  methods  it  has 
been  found  possible  for  a  trained  observer, 
under  favorable  conditions,  to  make  magnetic 
observations  at  sea  almost  as  accurately  as 
they  are  made  on  land. 

In  order  to  make  observations  in  all  condi- 
tions of  sea  and  weather,  the  instrument  and 
observer   must   be  effectively   sheltered   from 

The  stand 


Jl 


'hich  1  had  devised,  was  introduced  on  this 

litial  cruise,  and,  as  subsequently  developed     storm,  direct  sun  rays,  and  spray. 

nd   improved,   this   in- 

V 


Ce-4.£^*~-r 


trument  has  proved  to 
e  a  very  useful  and  ac- 
urate  one  for  readily 
leasuring  at  sea  both 
lie  magnetic  declination 
nd  the  horizontal  com- 
onent  of  the  earth's 
lagnetic  force. 

The  Galilee  was  re- 
urned  to  her  owners  on 
une  5,  1908.     She  had 
een  in  continuous  commission  for  about  three 
ears,  during  which  cruises  aggregating  63,834 
autical  miles  were  carried  out  in  all  parts  of 


T 


ANDREW    CARNEGIE  S    GREETING   TO   THE    "CARNEGIE 
Written  on  a  photograph  of  himself  and  presented  to  the  ship 

with  its  girrrbal  rings  to  receive  the  instrument 
must  be  aligned  carefully  with  its  outer  bear- 
ings in  a  line  running  from  side  to  side  of  the 

he  Pacific  Ocean,  without  serious  mishap,  and     ship.     The    instrument    is    finally    mounted 

without  loss  of  human  life.    From  the  map  on     and  leveled  while  the  vessel  is  in  quiet  waters. 

age  298  it  will  be  seen  how  thoroughly  the 

'acific  Ocean  had  been  covered. 
Errors  were  found  in  the  magnetic  charts  for 

he  Pacific  of  from  one  to  five  degrees,  the 

rrors    often    continuing    systematically    over 

ride  stretches  of  the  ocean.     The  value  of 

uch  results,  both  to  commerce  and  science, 

sceived  immediate  recognition,  as  from  the 


It  is  then  ready  for  use  under  sea  conditions, 
as  nearly  perfect  as  is  at  present  possible. 

As  the  Carnegie  was  intended  for  ocean 
surveys,  it  was  decided  to  build  her  of  the  very 
best  materials  and  make  her  construction  thor- 
oughly substantial,  combining  the  finish  and 
workmanship  of  a  yacht  with  the  sturdy 
strength  of  a  merchant  vessel.    One  of  the 


eginning  of  our  work  we  held  steadfastly  two     main  requirements  was,  of  course,  to  have  just 

rinciples  in  view:  as  little  iron  and  steel  in  the  construction  of 

1.  To  get  useful  work  done,  and  make  the     the  vessel  as  possible.     While  there  are  many 


ssults  promptly  known. 

2.  To  strive  for  the  highest  accuracy  at- 
ainable  in  the  results. 

With  the  steady  improvement  of  our 
istrumental  appliances  and  observational 
lethods,  the  chief  concern  in  accurate  ocean 
lagnetic  work  centred  in  the  correct  deter- 
lination  of  the  outstanding  effects  attribu- 
able  to  ship's  magnetism.     Hence  arose  the 


materials  which  have  little  or  no  effect  upon 
the  magnetic  compass,  iron,  so  universally  used 
in  the  modern  ship,  influences  the  needle,  as 
is  well  known,  to  such  an  extent  that  its  effect 
must  either  be  allowed  for  or  counteracted  in 
some  manner. 

Early  in  February,  1909,  the  keel  of  the  vessel 
was  laid,  and  the  construction  was  then  actively 
continued,  under  the  supervision  of  the  archi- 


esire  to  have  a  strictly  non-magnetic   ship  tect  as  well  as  of  the  representative  of  the 

/hich  was  built  and  named  the  Carnegie.  Department.     The  ship  was  to  be    155   feet 

Before  passing  to  an  account  of  the  work  6  inches  long  with  a  displacement  of  568  tons, 

lone  since  1909,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  refer  and  her  total  cost  was  $115,000.     A  special 

•riefly  to  the  difficulties  involved  in  making  apparatus  was  provided  with  the  aid  of  which 

ccurate  observations  on  a  moving  support,  all  metals  used  were  subjected  to  careful  tests 
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before  being  accepted.  Owing  to  the  care 
shown  by  the  contractor  and  his  subcontractors 
very  little,  indeed,  of  the  material  submitted 
had  to  be  rejected.  On  June  12,  1909,  the 
Carnegie  was  successfully  launched,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  about  3,500  persons,  the  vessels  in 
the  harbor  being  dressed  in  her  honor  and  firing 
salutes  as  she  glided  into  the  water. 

On  August  21,  1909,  the  builder  formally 
turned  the  Carnegie  over  to  the  director  of  the 
Department  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism,  and 
she  entered  on  her  trial  cruise. 

the  "carnegie's"  bronze  engine 

IT  WAS  decided  to  install  auxiliary  propul- 
sion for  use  in  entering  or  leaving  ports  and 
to  prevent  interruptions  in  the  observations 
by  maintaining  desired  headway  during  calms. 
The  necessity  of  providing  auxiliary  propulsion 
which  would  be  nearly  non-magnetic  in  char- 
acter made  the  selection  of  the  type  of  the  plant 
a  rather  difficult  matter.  Steam  was  precluded 
on  account  of  the  necessarily  high  magnetic 
nature  of  a  steam  plant.  A  careful  investigation 
showed  that  a  gas-producer  for  marine  pur- 
poses could  be  built  which  would  generate 
from  anthracite  coal  a  suitable  gas  for  use  in 
internal-combustion  engines  and  that  such  a 
plant  could  be  constructed  almost  entirely  of 
non-magnetic  materials.  However,  this  non- 
magnetic producer-gas  engine  did  not  prove 
wholly  satisfactory  for  various  reasons.  The 
improvements,  since  1909,  in  the  gasolene 
engine  and  in  the  construction  and  installation 
of  gasolene  tanks  aboard  a  ship,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that,  through  the  universal  use  of  the 
automobile,  gasolene  is  now  procurable  in  all 
parts  of  the  earth,  made  possible,  in  19 19,  the 
conversion  of  our  auxiliary  power-plant  to  a 
direct  gasolene  engine  type,  prior  to  the  cruise 
(No.  VI)  the  Carnegie  is  now  carrying  out. 

The  4-cylinder  Craig  gasolene  engine  which 
is  rated  at  1 50  horsepower  is  sufficient  to  give 
the  vessel  a  speed  of  six  knots  in  calm  weather; 
it  is  of  bronze  throughout,  except  for  the  steel 
valves,  piston-rings,  cam-springs,  and  cam- 
rollers. 

THE    "CARNEGIE'S"    CRUISES,    I909-I918 

FIVE  cruises  have  been  made  with  the 
Carnegie.  Launched  in  June,  1909,  she 
has  already  traversed  all  the  oceans  from  the 
parallel  of  80  degrees  north,  off  the  northwest 
coast  of  Spitzbergen,  to  the  parallel  of  60 
degrees  south.     The  aggregate  length  of  her 


five  cruises  is  189,137  nautical  miles  or  217,800 
statute  miles — about  eight  and  three  fourths 
times  the  earth's  circumference.  All  of  these 
cruises  have  been  carried  out  by  scientifically 
trained  men,  the  person  in  charge  of  the  obser- 
vational work  being  also  captain  of  the  vessel. 
Throughout  our  ocean  work  there  has  been  prac- 
tically no  accident,  and  no  loss  of  life  save  that 
of  three  seamen  through  acts  of  their  own  while 
off  duty.  Counting  in  the  three  cruises  of 
the  Galilee,  1905- 1908,  we  have  a  grand  total 
of  252,971  nautical  miles,  or  291,310  statute 
miles;  nearly  twelve  times  the  earth's  circum- 
ference. Space  will  not  permit  describing  the 
Carnegie's  cruises  in  detail  but  they  are  shown 
on  the  map  on  page  298. 

SUMMARY     OF     CRUISES     OF     THE     ".CARNEGIE,"      I909-I918 


CRUISE 

LENGTH   OF 

TIME    OF 

AVERAGE 

PASSAGE 

PASSAGE 

day's  RUN 

I9O9-IO     . 

miles 

days 

miles 

I. 

9,600 

96 

100 

II. 

I9IO-I3      . 

92,829 

798 

116 

III. 

1914     .        .        . 

9,560 

84 

114 

IV. 

I9I5-I9I7        . 

63,401 

487 

130 

V. 

1 9 1 7—  1 9 1 8 

•3.742 

121 

114 

Total  length  of  cruises  1909  to  June,  1918:  189,137 
nautical  miles. 

Total  time  at  sea:  1,586  days.  Average  day's  run:  119 
nautical  miles. 

The  masters  of  the  Carnegie  have  been  YV.  J.  Peters  for 
cruises  I  and  II;  J.  P.  Ault  for  cruises  III,  IV,  and  VI;  and 
H.  M.  \Y.  Edmonds  for  cruise  V. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  table  that  the 
average  day's  run,  generally  under  sail  alone, 
is  119  nautical  miles,  no  attempt  being  made 
to  drive  the  vessel,  as  the  desire  is  to  make  our 
magnetic  observations  at  points  about  100  to 
1 50  miles  apart.  Under  favorable  conditions 
the  Carnegie  has  made  at  times,  with  sail- 
power  alone,  250  miles  a  day  and  more. 

Cruise  II,  of  three  years,  during  which  the 
little  ship  sailed  92,829  nautical  miles,  was  a 
memorable  one.  So  also  was  the  sub- 
Antarctic  cruise  of  17,084  nautical  miles  which 
formed  part  of  Cruise  IV.  During  this  cruise 
the  circumnavigation  of  the  earth  was  accom- 
plished in  1 18  days,  between  December  6,  191 5, 
and  April  '1,  19 16,  the  average  day's  run  being 
145  nautical  miles.  As  far  as  known  the 
Carnegie  is  the  first  and  only  vessel,  therefore, 
to  have  made  a  circumnavigation  of  the  earth 
in  these  regions  in  one  season. 

The  Carnegie  left  Washington  on  October 
8th  last  with  a  crew  of  twenty-three  officers 
and  men  for  a  cruise  of  63,900  miles  in  the 
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Atlantic,  Indian,  and  Pacific  oceans,  to  con- 
tinue for  about  two  years.  She  sailed  from 
Chesapeake  Bay  bound  for  Dakar,  French 
Senegal,  where  she  arrived  late  in  November. 

The  present  cruise  is  shown  by  broken  lines 
on  the  accompanying  map,  the  ports  of  call 
after  Dakar  and  the  approximatedatesof  arrival 
being  as  follows:  Buenos  Aires,  February  6, 
1920;  St.  Helena,  April  13th;  Cape  Town,  May 
19th;  Aden,  August  5th;  Perth,  November  1st; 
Lytteltan,  December25th;  Papeite,  February  6, 
192 1 ;  Fanning  Island,  March  1st;  Honolulu, 
April  20th;  Samoa,  July  15th;  Colon,  October 
20th;  and  Washington,  December  1,  1921. 

METHODS    AND    INSTRUMENTS 

THE  methods  adopted  and  the  principles 
followed  are,  in  general,  the  same  for  the 
scientific  work  aboard  the  Carnegie  as  for  the 
Galilee.  The  chief  modifications  arose  from 
the  fact  that  the  Carnegie  is  a  non-magnetic 
ship  and  from  the  introduction  of  certain  new 
and  improved  instruments. 

There  being  no  troublesome  and  time- 
consuming  deviation-corrections  to  be  deter- 
mined, the  computations  and  derivation  of 
magnetic  data  are  greatly  simplified.  Reaching 
a  port,  the  commander  of  the  vessel  transmits 
an  abstract  of  these  results  to  the  director's 
office  in  Washington,  where  they  are  mani- 
folded and  promptly  transmitted  to  the  chief 
hydrographic  establishments. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  OCEAN  MAGNETIC  SURVEY 

ERRORS  of  practical  importance  in  the 
magnetic  charts  used  by  mariners  have 
been  disclosed  in  all  the  oceans  traversed  and 
reported  promptly  to  the  hydrographic  estab- 
lishments, at  home  and  aboard.  The  British 
Admiralty,  as  well  as  our  own  Hydrographic 
Office,  has  repeatedly  given  credit  to  the 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  for  the 
most  recent  magnetic  data  on  which  their  charts 
were  based.  On  the  sub-Antarctic  cruise  of 
the  Carnegie,  in  the  region  off  the  southwest 
coast  of  Australia,  errors  of  ten  to  fifteen  de- 
grees were  disclosed  in  the  charts  of  the  lines 
of  equal  magnetic  variation. 

We  are  frequently  asked  what  is  the  good  of 
getting  magnetic  data  on  a  non-magnetic  ship, 
when  the  ships  on  which  such  data  are  to  be 
used  are  practically  always  magnetic  ones, 
because  of  the  iron  and  steel  entering  into  their 
construction  or  found  aboard,  in  one  form 
or  another. 


The  answer  is  that  if  the  mariner  knows  the 
pointing  of  the  compass  at  a  given  location,  due 
only  to  the  earth's  magnetism  and  not  to  that 
and  the  ship's  own  magnetism  combined,  he 
can  determine  the  effect  on  the  compass  of 
the  iron  in  the  ship  and  make  proper  allowance 
for  it.  Just  as  by  comparing  a  house  thermo- 
meter with  one  standardized  by  our  Weather 
Bureau  the  necessary  corrections  can  be  ap- 
plied so  that  fairly  correct  temperatures  may 
be  recorded  with  the  house  thermometer. 
This  simple  explanation  may  serve  to  tell  why 
the  Carnegie  was  made  "  non-magnetic" — i.e.,  of 
materials  which  would  not  deflect  the  compass. 
The  compass  directions,  or  angles  which  the 
compass  makes  with  the  true  north  and  south 
line,  as  determined  aboard  the  Carnegie  from 
observations  on  the  sun  or  stars,  are  the  stan- 
dard values  with  which  the  mariner  compares 
his  own  values,  the  differences,  if  his  observa- 
tions are  made  with  care,  being  due  to  the  dis- 
turbances or  deviations  caused  by  magnetic 
influences  in  his  own  ship. 

LAND    MAGNETIC    SURVEYS 

A  FEW  typical  pictures  must  suffice  to 
illustrate  the  travels  of, our  land  expedi- 
tions, which,  in  many  respects,  are  no  less 
worthy  as  regards  meritorious  achievement  than 
the  work  of  the  unique  vessel  just  described. 
It  is  impossible  to  refer  to  the  work  of  the  ob- 
servers individually  in  calling  attention  to  the 
devotion,  zeal,  enthusiasm,  and  ability  dis- 
played in  the  successful  accomplishment  of 
duties  well  performed.  They  have  followed 
steadfastly  in  the  direction  of  their  goal  at  no 
little  sacrifice  of  personal  comfort  and  even 
sometimes  at  the  risk  of  life  and  limb. 

I  hope  that  the  foregoing  description  of  the 
magnetic  survey  of  the  Department  of  Ter- 
restrial Magnetism  will  serve  to  make  clear 
the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  Department 
as  well  as  to  show  the  value  of  the  contribu- 
tions that  are  being  made  to  the  advancement 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  magnetic  and 
electric  state  of  the  planet  we  inhabit.  Next 
to  gravity,  the  earth's  magnetism  has  been 
characterized  by  two  of  the  last  century's 
greatest  physicists — Helmholtz  and  Maxwell — 
"as  the  most  puzzling  of  natural  forces,"  and 
Professor  Arthur  Schurter,  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  has  expressed  the 
belief  that  the  discovery  of  the  cause  of  the 
earth's  magnetism  "may  give  us  hints  on 
hitherto  unknown  properties  of  matter." 
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How  the  Mayor  Worked  in  a  Shipyard  and  What  He  Found 
There.  The  Growing  Power  of  the  Reds  in  Seattle.  Russian 
Influence.     The  Formation  of  a  Soviet.     The  Shipyard  Strike 

By  OLE  HANSON 


(TOOK  my  oath  of  office  on  March  5,  1918. 
The  1.  W.  W.  halls  were  still  open;  their 
propaganda  was  still  being  distributed  and 
many  wondered  why  I  did  not  close  them 
at  once.  1  knew  why.  We  waited  until 
May  2nd,  nearly  six  weeks  after  my  election,  for 
two  reasons.  One  was  to  secure  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  who  were  members  of  the 
I.  W.  W.  and  the  other  was  to  ascertain  where 
they  secreted  their  literature.  The  day  after 
the  European  Labor  Day,  May  1st,  we  struck, 
and  closed  every  I.  W.  W.  hall  in  Seattle  and 
kept  them  closed.  We  confiscated  their  litera- 
ture, burned  up  what  we  did  not  turn  over  to 
the  Government,  and  stopped  every  street 
meeting.  Hall  meetings  were  closed  to  every- 
one who  preached  the  overthrow  of  our  Govern- 
ment by  force  and  violence  and  we  received  the 
united  support  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Seattle. 

One  of  my  first  acts  as  mayor  was  to  cause 
a  survey  to  be  made  of  the  cost  of  living  and 
when  the  difference  in  cost  over  the  pre-war 
period  was  ascertained,  I  recommended  and 
succeeded  in  securing  an  increase  of  the  city 
workers'  minimum  wage  from  S3. 50  to  $4.00 
per  day.  Some  months  later  we  made  another 
survey  and  increased  common  labor  to  $4.50 
per  day.  Just  before  I  left  the  Mayor's  office, 
1  recommended  to  the  budget  committee  a 
raise  of  i2§%,  which  was  the'  exact  increase 
in  living  costs  from  July  1,  1918,  to  July  1,  1919, 
in  Seattle.  The  committee  agreed  to  make  the 
increase  when  the  budget  was  passed.  Skilled 
craftsmen  were,  of  course,  increased  in  propor- 
tion. It  was  impossible  for  the  city  govern- 
ment of  Seattle  to  regulate  the  cost  of  living; 
all  we  could  do  was  to  keep  track  of  the  in- 
creased cost  and  see  that  the  city's  employees 
received  sufficient  wage  to  live  in  decency  and 
comfort.  The  dollar  measure  is  so  full  of 
rubber  that  without  taking  into  consideration 
what  the  dollar  will  buy,  no  fair  wage  can  be 


established!  Besides,  a  well-paid  worker  is  not 
susceptible  to  the  rainbow-hued  promises  of 
the  Bolsheviki.  1  consider  it  not  only  good 
morals,  but  good  business  to  give  men  what 
they  are  entitled  to,  without  waiting  for  them 
to  make  a  fight  for  it.  If  men  secure  increased 
remuneration  for  their  services,  after  they  have 
struck,  or  threatened  to  strike,  they  believe, 
and  usually  rightly  so,  that  they  force  the 
employer  to  be  fair.  If  the  wage  is  increased 
without  any  such  action,  it  proves  to  the 
worker  that  the  employer  thinks  of  somebody 
besides  himself. 

During  the  war  a  great  need  of  men  occurred 
in  the  shipyards,  and  in  order  to  set  a  good 
example  and  assist  the  Government,  I  went 
to  work  in  the  yards,  after  putting  in  most  of 
the  day  in  the  Mayor's  office.  While  there,  I 
did  a  full  day's  work,  without  any  camouflage. 
It  was  hard  work  and  the  scant  $4.00  a  day 
was  not  enough  money  for  the  work  and  not 
enough  for  the  laborer  to  live  in  decency  and 
comfort.  While  in  the  shipyards  I  became 
acquainted  with  many  good  men  and  some  bad 
ones.  You  did  not  have  to  ask  a  man  whether 
he  was  a  Red  or  not.  The  manner  in  which 
he  worked  showed  that.  If  he  was  against 
the  Government,  he  did  as  little  as  possible 
in  as  long  a  time  as  possible,  and  in  as  poor 
a  manner  as  possible.  If  he  was  loyal  and 
right,  he  did  a  fair  day's  work,  looked  the  boss 
in  the  eye,  and  did  not  "soldier."  In  the 
main,  however,  the  boys  worked  hard,  but  under 
the  hulls  the  minority  were  continually  agitat- 
ing "taking  over  industry,"  "running  things 
ourselves,"  and  "joining  the  One  Big  Union." 

The  speakers  sent  out  by  the  Government 
to  the  shipyards  did  a  valuable  work,  no  doubt; 
but  it  always  seemed  to  me  that  they  spread  it 
on  pretty  thick.  One  would  think  to  listen 
to  some  of  the  spellbinders,  that  the  shipyard 
workers  were  working  for  $30  per  month, 
like  the  soldiers,  and  had  all  enlisted  to  serve 
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the  Government  during  the  war  for  patriotic 
reasons.  This  was  true  of  some,  but  by  no 
means  true  of  all.  Men  went  to  work  in  the 
shipyards  for  different  reasons — some  to  earn 
a  living,  some  to  assist  Uncle  Sam,  others  to 
escape  the  draft,  and  a  considerable  number 
simply  to  agitate  against  the  Government 
and  bring  about  chaos  in  our  count ry.  There 
is  no  use  lying  about  these  things.  There 
were  many  bad  men,  many  revolutionists, 
and  many  slackers  in  the  Government  works 
everywhere,  and  there  were  many  aliens  and 
1.  W.  W.'s  who  spent  a  goodly  share  of  their 
time  talking  and  agitating  against  the  Govern- 
ment they  were  receiving  their  bread  and  butter 
from.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  several 
thousand  1.  W.  W.'s  who  had  formerly  oper- 
ated in  Butte,  Mont.,  who  Came  to  work  in 
the  yards,  feeling  that  they  were  secure  from 
arrest  in  the  larger  and  more  cosmopolitan  city 
of  Seattle.  A  great  many  more  came  here  from 
Arizona,  Idaho,  and  California.  Everyone 
knew  that  Seattle  was  the  home  nest — the  head- 
quarters— the  central  station — for  their  organ- 
ization in  the  United  States. 

During  the  war  a  great  many  kept  under 
cover  through  fear  of  prosecution  and  the  draft 
law,  but  when  the  Armistice  was  signed,  anti- 
government  activities  increased  over  night. 
A  carefully  planned  propaganda  of  discontent 
was  spread  among  the  workers,  especially 
in  the  shipyards.  The  increased  cost  of  living, 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  men  were  away  from 
their  families  and  living  in  overcrowded  quar- 
ters aided  the  agitators.  It  was  a  strange 
sight  to  see  men  from  Russia,  the  land  of 
tyranny  and  poverty,  preaching  against  the 
Government  of  the  land  where  they  had  sought 
refuge,  but  American-born  youths  with  loyal 
fathers  accepted,  believed,  and  assisted  the 
propaganda. 

THE    PRETEXT    FOR    A   STRIKE 

THE  Government  and  the  workers  through- 
out the  unions  had  agreed  on  a  peaceful  ad- 
justment of  all  differences  by  the  Macy  Board, 
and  this  Governmental  body  now  became  the 
target  for  attack.  In  November,  191 8,  the 
officers  of  the  unions  asked  that  the  workers 
vote  for  a  strike,  unless  the  Macy  Board  agreed 
to  their  demands  when  they  journeyed  east. 
The  men  in  Seattle  understood  that  this  was 
to  be  but  a  bluff  to  force  the  Macy  Board  to 
grant  them  higher  wages,  despite  a  definite 
and  certain  agreement  which  was  in  effect  at 


that  time.  No  other  vote  than  this  vote, 
which  was  to  arm  the  officers  with  a  bluff,  was 
ever  taken  before  the  shipyard  strike  was  called 
three  months  later. 

I  felt  that  some  of  the  workers  in  the  yards 
were  not  receiving  sufficient  wages.  This  was 
undoubtedly  true  of  the  common  laborers — 
but  it  was  not  the  wages  or  conditions  that 
caused  the  leaders  to  agitate  the  strike.  It 
was  because  of  a  desire  on  their  part  to  foment 
hatred,  suspicion,  and  discontent  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  the  workers  would  first  make  impos- 
sible demands,  then  call  a  general  strike, 
establish  a  Soviet,  and  start  the  flame  of  revolu- 
tion in  this  country,  with  the  hope  and  plan  of 
the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  Government 
and  the  establishment  in  its  stead  of  Bolshe- 
vism, pure  and  undefiled,  with  its  consequent 
red  terror  and  tyranny.  But  few  of  the  ship- 
yard workers  knew  of  this  conspiracy.  They 
were  simply  taught  to  hate  their  employer; 
to  hate  the  Macy  Board;  to  defy  the  Macy 
award,  and  to  refuse  to  work  for  the  Macy  scale. 

A    SEDITIOUS    PAPER 

THIS  state  of  unrest,  of  hatred,  of  lies,  and 
suspicion,  was  fanned  every  day  by  a  news- 
paper called  the  Seattle  Union  Record.  This 
paper  had  formerly  been  a  weekly,  but  upon  the 
influx  of  the  workers  it  was  transformed  into  a 
daily.  It  is  a  sheet  which  sometimes  by  clever 
insinuation,  and  sometimes  openly,  preaches 
hatred  of  government,  and  revolution. 

Its  editor,  E.  B.  Ault,  at  one  time  worked 
for  a  living,  but  has  long  since  turned  his  back 
on  honest  labor,  and  for  years  has  secured  his 
living  by  working  the  workers.  There  is  no  back- 
ache in  his  job,  or  headache  either.  Backache 
comes  from  toil — headache,  from  thought !  He 
refuses  to  toil  and  has  not  the  tools  with  which 
to  think.  He  was  chosen  editor  of  the  paper 
because  of  his  well-known  revolutionary  ten- 
dencies and  because  strong-minded  men  knew 
that  he  would  obey  them  without  question.  The 
office  force  of  the  Record  is  as  red  as  their 
headlines.  The  Record's  leading  editorial  and 
special  writer  was  and  is  Anna  Louise  Strong, 
recalled  by  the  outraged  citizens  of  Seattle  from 
the  position  she  dishonored  on  the  School 
Board  when  she  turned  a  Red  revolutionist  and 
conspired  to  resist  and  obstruct  the  selective 
draft  act. 

At  one  time  I  visited  the  office  of  the  Record 
and  found  it  in  an  uproar  of  joy.  Theodore 
Roosevelt   was   dead!     I    asked,    "Why    the 
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jubilation?"  And  Ault  shouted,  "Roosevelt 
is  dead,  he  stood  in  our  way."  That  night  the 
paper  carried  an  editorial  on  Roosevelt's 
death,  from  which  I  quote  a  part: 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  IS  DEAD 

Theodore  Roosevelt  is  dead  .  .  .  His  out- 
look was  never  very  subtle  or  penetrating  .  .  . 
Roosevelt  lived  to  see  the  progressive  movement, 
which  he  once  championed,  moved  so  far  past  him 
that  he  was  driven  to  closer  and  closer  arraignment 
with  the  most  reactionary  forces  in  this  nation.  His 
conception  of  society's  friendship,  never  very  funda- 
mental, was  clouded  more  and  more  by  his  own 
egotism,  played  upon  by  those  big  interests  which 
know  so  well  what  motives  to  stress  in  order  to  gain 
their  end. 

We  must  admit  the  fact  that  his  death  at  the 
present  moment  removes  one  of  the  greatest  ob- 
stacles to  permanent  peace  throughout  the  world. 
.  .  .  But  they  will  hardly  find  quickly  another 
mouth-piece  who  could  so  convincingly  mislead 
the  people  of  this  country.     .     .     . 

From  that  day  to  this,  I  have  never  visited 
the  office  of  the  Record.  The  unclean  atmos- 
phere of  treason  stifles  me,  and  besides,  when 
Ault  made  his  statement  in  relation  to  the 
death  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  time — 
a  real  American — I  said  things  which  were 
true  and  forceful,  but  which  preclude  my 
seeing  Ault  again. 

THE    FORMATION    OF    A    SOVIET 

WITH  additional  recruits  pouring  into  the 
shipyards  daily,  the  activities  of  the  I.  W. 
W.  on  the  outside  were  redoubled,  if  such  a  thing 
were  possible.  In  the  early  part  of  January, 
1 91 9,  five  leading  members  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
met  in  secrecy  in  Room  310.  Collins  Building — 
the  headquarters  of  the  Metal  Trades  Council 
— and  after  carefully  studying  the  procedure 
used  in  Russia,  formed  among  themselves  a 
Soviet,  which  was  to  be  called  the  "Soldiers, 
Sailors,  and  Workmen's  Council."  Several  revo- 
lutionary speeches  were  made  and  it  so  hap- 
pened that  every  word  was  overheard,  except 
the  words  of  one  man  who  was  clever  enough  to 
hold  his  hand  over  his  mouth  as  he  spoke. 

Thus,  a  Soviet  came  into  existence  by 
secrecy  and  stealth  with  only  five  members 
present.  It  was  decided  to  call  a  great  mass 
meeting  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  Avenue  and 
Virginia  Street.  The  meeting  was  to  be  called 
"in  behalf  of  Russia"  as  a  camouflage,  then 
wasto  be  turned  into  an  organization  meeting  of 
the  "Soldiers,  Sailors,  and  Workmen's  Council." 


A  great  parade  was  to  be  formed  which,  follow- 
ing the  Red  flag,  would  march  to  the  city  jail 
and  release  the  prisoners.  An  advertisement 
appeared  in  the  Union  Record,  giving  notice 
of  the  meeting.  Circulars  were  distributed 
stating  that  Hulet  M.  Wells,  at  one  time  So- 
cialist candidate  for  Mayor  and  already  con- 
victed of  sedition  and  out  on  bail,  would  be  one 
of  the  speakers  and  "  X,"  of  Canada,  would  be 
the  other.  On  some  of  the  circulars  it  was 
stated  that  "the  meeting  is  to  be  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Metal  Trades,  Central 
Labor  Council,  and  Hope  Lodge  No.  79,  Ma- 
chinists." 

Knowing  what  the  Soviet  plans  were,  1  was 
surprised  at  the  signature  to  the  circular,  and 
in  company  with  Councilman  Robert  B. 
Hesketh,  a  Union  Labor  loyalist,  I  went  to 
the  Central  Labor  Council,  and  there  Charles 
W.  Doyle,  Business  Agent  of  the  Council, 
informed  me  that  the  Central  Labor  Council 
knew  nothing  of  the  meeting.  We  then  called 
on  Mr.  A.  L.  Miller,  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
Metal  Trades  Council  (since  suspended  by 
his  International  Union),  and  he  said  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  meeting.  I  made  proper  police 
arrangements,  instructing  the  officers  not  to 
interfere  with  the  meeting,  but  to  allow  things 
to  come  to  a  head.  The  police  authorities 
marshalled  their  men  in  the  assembly  room 
and  waited.  Word  had  reached  the  conspir- 
ators that  we  were  prepared  and  the  mysterious 
speaker  from  Canada  did  not  appear.  Hulet 
M.  Wells  could  not  be  present,  because  of 
tonsilitis!  S.  W.  Brooks,  under  order  of  depor- 
tation by  the  Federal  authorities,  was  chairman 
of  the  meeting.  Brooks  then  called  for  "  fellow 
workers"  to  volunteer  and  distribute  propa- 
ganda literature,  appealing  to  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  to  join  the  ranks  of  those  who  would 
"put  down  industrial  autocracy  at  home." 
Walker  C.  Smith,  author  of  "  Sabotage"  and  an 
I.  W.  W.  leader,  followed,  demanding  "release 
of  all  political  prisoners"  and  calling  the  naval 
intelligence  staff  "a  bunch  of  scab  herders." 
In  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  changing  the 
Government,  he  said:  "If  our  Government 
can  not  be  changed  without  bloodshed,  let 
bloodshed  come,"  and  concluded  with  the 
words,  "Hail  to  the  Bolsheviki,  hail  to  the 
revolution."  (quoted  from  Seattle  Post-In- 
tclligencer,  January  13,  1919.)  A.  V.  Brown, 
the  next  speaker,  said  to  the  men  in  the  ship- 
yards: "  You  men  are  going  to  be  discharged. 
But   when   the   time   comes,    refuse   to   quit. 
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Stay  on  the  job.  Tell  them  if  there  is  not 
enough  work  for  all,  the  working  day  must  be 
shortened  to  six  hours."  Thousands  of  cir- 
culars were  passed  out  at  the  meeting,  calling 
on  the  soldiers  and  sailors  to  join  their  ranks. 

After  the  speakers  had  concluded,  several 
soap-boxers  and  alien  speakers  moved  out  into 
the  street  and  in  a  few  minutes  several  meetings 
were  in  progress  and  obstructing  traffic.  This 
was  forbidden  by  city  ordinance  and  the  police 
immediately  asked  that  the  meeting  be  held  on 
an  adjoining  lot  so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  street. 

Just  then  a  loaded  lumber  wagon  came  along 
with  a  red  flag  swinging  from  the  rear  end — 
and  this  on  Sunday — the  day  of  rest.  I  now 
quote  from  the  Seattle  Daily  Times,  January 
13th: 

Someone  raised  the  cry,  "There  she  is!  There's 
the  only  flag!"  In  a  flash  the  cry  was  taken  up. 
The  wagon  momenrarily  stopped  while  almost  all 
took  off  their  hats  to  the  emblem  of  Bolshevism  and 
someone  started  the  chorus  of  "The  Red  Flag,"  an 
I.  W.  W.  battle  cry.  .  .  .  Mutterings  grew  to 
loud  cries  and  a  violent  attitude  of  the  surging  of 
the  crowd. 

Spying  a  man  since  declared  by  the  police  to  be 
Walker  Smith,  a  noted  I.  W.  W.  agitator,  gathering 
a  crowd  about  him.  .  .  .  Captain  Searing,  who 
was  directing  the  splitting  up  of  the  throng, 
broke  away  from  the  other  officers  and  dashed 
through  the  mob  toward  the  man,  said  to  be  Smith. 

"i  wanted  to  nip  in  the  bud  any  further  demon- 
stration and  stop  the  parade  he  was  endeavoring  to 
form  before  it  could  get  under  way  and  make  such 
a  mob  that  we  would  have  difficulty  in  handling  it," 
said  Captain  Searing  afterward  in  explaining  his 
action.  "I  wanted  to  get  them  before  they  had  a 
chance  to  get  us,"  he  added. 

The  police  captain  had  not  quite  reached  his 
objective  when  the  persons  surrounding  the  would- 
be  parade  marshal  attacked  Searing.  The  latter 
declared  later  he  couldn't  pick  out  a  single  person 
who  had  attacked  him,  save  one  woman  who  was 
trying  to  strike  him  with  her  fists  and  umbrella 
.  .  .  Captain  Searing  early  became  the  centre  of 
the  fighting,  but  was  saved  from  serious  injury  by 
the  arrival  of  squad  after  squad  of  police. 

Patrolman  Bert  Houck  pursued  a  man  through 
the  crowd  who  was  advancing  on  Captain  Searing 
with  a  large  pocket-knife. 

Several  of  the  radicals  were  arrested  "while 
proclaiming  .  .  .  their  disrespect  for  the 
American  flag  and  this  Government.  One  of 
them,  W.  I.  Fisher,  was  shouting  'Down  with 
Democracy'  it  is  alleged,  when  Sergeant 
BaUinger  of  the  military  police  gathered  him 
in." 


As  the  mob  was  broken  up  they  cast  slurs 
at  several  men  in  the  army  and  navy  and  ma- 
rine service  with  whom  they  came  in  contact. 
Continuing,  the  Times  says,  "In  these  melees, 
Sergeant  Moore,  in  charge  of  the  Fort  Lawton 
provost  guard,  was  struck  in  the  mouth  after 
he  had  arrested  a  man  who  had  been  discharged 
from  the  army  on  December  19th  last.  This 
prisoner,  it  was  alleged,  had  taken  off  his  hat 
to  the  red  flag  on  the  lumber  wagon  and  was 
loudly  declaring  his  'wobblyism'  (I.  W.  W.'ism) 
and  lack  of  respect  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes." 

Parading  without  a  permit  had  always  been 
forbidden  and  as  Police  Captain  Searing  ran 
into  the  centre  of  the  street  and  ordered  the 
paraders  to  break  ranks,  his  answer  was  a  blow 
in  the  face,  breaking  his  nose  and  knocking 
him  to  the  pavement.  Immediately  a  dozen 
Reds  joined  in  the  assault,  but  he  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  regaining  his  feet  and,  with  the  aid 
of  his  men,  fought  clear  of  the  crowd.  When 
the  provost  guard  or  police  arrested  one  of 
their  assailants,  others  fought  to  release  them. 

In  commenting  upon  the  attack  made  upon 
Sergeant  Morris  of  the  Marines,  the  Times 
said: 

The  most  exciting  incident  next  to  the  attack  on 
Captain  Searing  was  the  assault  on  Sergeant  Morris 
of  the  United  States  Marines.  He  was  struck  in  the 
mouth  by  a  man  who  later  gave  his  name  as  Leo 
Polishuk,  a  Russian  laborer,  twenty  years  old.  The 
marine  captured  his  assailant  at  Fourth  Avenue  and 
Pike  Street  and  was  taking  him  toward  an  alley  "to 
give  him  a  trial  and  punish  him  on  the  spot"  when 
the  city  police  hurried  up  and  through  the  crowd, 
which  was  threatening  to  take  Morris's  prisoner 
from  him. 

Among  those  who  tried  to  rescue  Polishuk  from 
the  marine  was  Leo  Udcovisky  forty-five  years 
old,  a  Russian.  Sergeant  (Jack)  Sullivan  (Seattle 
soldier  and  loyalist)  who  was  going  to  the  marine's 
assistance,  grabbed  Udcovisky  and  turned  him 
around.  The  Russian  kicked  him  and  while  the 
soldier  was  recovering  from  this  blow  his  assailant, 
it  is  alleged,  tried  to  strike  him  with  an  iron  bar. 

As  the  Russian  started  away  from  the  scene, 
hurrying  down  the  alley  toward  Union  Street, 
Sullivan  painfully  followed,  never  losing  sight  of 
him.  In  front  of  the  postoffice  building  he  caught 
up  to  him  and  made  him  prisoner. 

It  was  a  free-for-all  fight  before  it  was  over, 
but  when  things  commenced  to  be  fairly  equal, 
the  cowardly  Reds  hunted  their  holes,  as  they 
always  do  and  always  will  do.  There  is  no 
courage  in  them!  Their  teachings  have  taken 
all  sacrifice  and  ability  to  battle  out  of  them! 
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They  never  won  a  single  fight  with  the  police 
while  I  was  Mayor.  Given  200  Seattle  blue 
coats  and  1,000  Reds— Reds  run! 

A  total  of  thirteen  men  were  arrested  and 
when  one  was  asked  what  his  nationality  was 
he  said,  "  I  am  an  American,  and  ashamed  of 
it."  Thus  ended,  in  the  Reds'  defeat,  the  first 
open  battle  between  the  forces  of  law  and  order 
and  the  I.  W.  W.  in  Seattle. 

The  well-laid  plans  of  the  "  Soldiers,  Sailors, 
and  Workmen's  Council"  could  not  be  carried 
out,  on  account  of  the  help  given  the  police 
by  the  loyal  citizens  and  returned  soldiers. 
In  the  entire  crowd  of  Reds  there  was  but  one 
returned  soldier. 

The  Union  Record,  the  next  day,  in  flaring* 
headlines,  denounced  the  police  for  enforcing 
the  law.  It  also  published  an  editorial,  called 
the  police  "  Prussians,"  and  abused  the  chief. 

The  next  day,  January  13th,  1  made  the 
following  statement : 

ORDER    WILL    BE    MAINTAINED 

LAWS    WILL    BE    ENFORCED 

RIOT    AND    DISORDER    WILL    BE    SUPPRESSED 

The  men  arrested  were  found  guilty  and 
police  sentences  imposed. 

On  the  following  Wednesday  I  went  to  the 
meeting  held  in  the  Central  Labor  Council 
in  order  to  secure  statements  of  any  specific 
usurpation  or  abuse  of  authority  on  the  part 
of  the  police.  When  I  arrived,  there  was,  as 
usual,  but  a  small  attendance  of  Central  Labor 
Council  members,  the  vacant  seats  being  filled 
by  I.  W.  W.'s  who  were  not  members.  These 
men  voted,  however,  on  motion  after  motion, 
as  did  the  Reds  who  filled  the  gallery.  The 
speaker  simply  denounced  the  police  and  all 
in  authority,  but  did  not  present  for  considera- 
tion a  single,  specific  instance  where  a  police- 
man or  provost  guard  had  not  observed,  as 
well  as  enforced,  the  plain  law. 

When  my  name  was  mentioned,  a  man  sitting 
among  a  crowd  of  I.  W.  W.'s  and  bearded 
Russians  (all,  by  the  way,  wearing  red  neckties) 
shouted,  "Let's  hang  Hanson."  I  was  unable 
to  reach  him  before  he  disappeared  in  the  crowd. 
Upon  leaving  the  hall,  several  I.  W.  W.'s 
blocked  my  path  and  started  an  argument. 
1  was  alone,  but  fully  prepared  to  protect 
myself,  but  the  argument  did  not  last  long.  A 
stranger  seemed  particularly  anxious  to  get  to 
close  quarters.  The  next  day,  a  report  laid 
on  my  desk  explained  that  the  argument  was 
started  in  order  to  "beat  me  up,"  while  the 


solicitous   stranger   was    none   other   than    a 
secret  service  operator. 

While  present  at  the  meeting,  I  demanded 
that  the  Central  Labor  Council  either  repudiate 
their  name  appearing  on  the  circulars  advertis- 
ing the  previous  Sunday  meeting,  or  explain 
how  it  came  to  be  there.  Edward  Carlton 
of  the  Machinists'  Union  said  that  the  meeting 
was  arranged  but  that  the  speakers  had  been 
changed  after  the  printing  of  the  circular,  and 
added  that  Anna  Louise  Strong  had  told  him 
that  it  would  be  all  right  to  announce  that  the 
Central  Labor  Council  was  back  of  the  meeting. 
The  President  of  the  Council,  Robert  L.  Proc- 
tor, denounced  the  use  of  the  central  body's 
name.  At  the  same  meeting,  however,  the 
same  Central  Labor  Council  indorsed  a  call 
for  a  mass  meeting  to  be  held  the  following 
Sunday  afternoon,  for  the  purpose  of  organ- 
izing a  Soldiers,  Sailors,  and  Workmen's  Council 
or  Soviet!  When  the  thirteen  men  arrested 
for  the  Sunday  riot  were  placed  on  trial,  W.  H. 
Stumpf,  the  man  charged  with  assaulting 
Captain  Searing,  said,  "  Don't  bother  about  a 
lawyer  for  me;  the  Defense  Committee 
of  the  1.  W.  W.  will  furnish  me  an  attorney." 

BALLOTS    OR    BULLETS 

ON  THE  night  of  January  16th  a  meet- 
ing of  5,000  I.  W.  W.'s  was  held  at  their 
favorite  spot,  Fourth  Avenue  and  Virginia 
Street.  A  resolution  was  adopted  condemning 
all  law-enforcing  officials. 

The  Post-Intelligencer  of  the  17th  had  the 
following  to  say  of  the  meeting: 

Following  the  Chairman,  F.  Clifford  spoke.  He 
told  his  hearers  that  the  workers  ought  to  take  over, 
own,  and  run  the  machines  of  industry.  He  urged 
cooperation  of  the  workers  at  the  next  election,  told 
them  to  stick  together  at  the  polls,  and  if  they  then 
could  not  "get  it  by  the  ballot  route,  get  it  by  the 
bullet  route." 

I  was  present  during  the  entire  meeting. 
As  it  broke  up,  500  men  took  the  lead  and  the 
crowd  of  5,000  followed,  starting  toward  the 
jail  half  a  mile  away. 

In  speaking  of  the  parade  after  the  meeting, 
the  Post-Intelligencer  said : 

Shouting  defiance  at  the  police,  the  leaders 
reached  Jefferson  Street  and  Third  Avenue.  (One 
block  from  police  headquarters.)  A  few  of  them 
turned  down  Jefferson  Street  toward  the  water- 
front. The  others,  however,  kept  on  Yesler  Way 
in  the  direction  of  the  police  station. 
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"<  ome  on  to  the  police  station,"  urged  the 
leaders.     The  others  wavered,  then  obeyed. 

At  that  inst.mt.  those  in  the  van  saw  a  column 
of  fourteen  mounted  policemen  moving  down  the 
Ycsler  Way  hill  from  the  police  station  to  meet 
them.  Behind,  came  four  automobile  trucks  con- 
taining sixty  policemen  armed  with  carbines,  fol- 
lowed by  five  squads  of  patrolman  on  foot,  armed 
with  night  sticks. 

For  a  space  of  several  minutes  the  I.  W.  W. 
elements  followed  their  leaders  in  the  "battle 
hymn"  of  the  organization.  The  second  stanza  was 
barely  started  when  the  five  squads  of  mounted 
police  came  down  the  street  and  sidewalks  on  both 
sides  in  a  solid  body.  The  crowd  of  singers  was 
swept  before  them  .  .  .  Within  five  minutes 
after  the  police  had  started  work,  Yesler  Way 
between  Second  and  Third  avenues  was  as  bare 
of  loitering  crowds  as  on  a  Sunday  at  midnight. 

THE    STRIKE    BEGINS 

ON  THE  same  day — January  16th — that 
the  Mooney  Congress  in  Chicago  were  hiss- 
ing the  United  States  Flag,  advocating  a  general 
strike  and  passing  I.  W.  W.  resolutions,  with 
many  of  its  members  from  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton, including  "Jimmy"  Duncan,  and  our 
good  friend,  E.  B.  Ault,  who  acted  as  secretary 
of  the  Convention,  members  of  the  Central 
Labor  Council  in  Seattle  were  encouraging, 
abetting  and  protecting  the  Reds  who  met 
and  marched  down  the  street  to  take  the  city 
jail. 

And  on  that  same  night,  an  order  was  issued 
by  the  Metal  Trades  Council  in  Seattle, 
calling  a  strike  of  25,000  workmen  employed 
in  building  Government  ships  in  the  shipyards 
in  Seattle  alone,  and  requests  were  sent  to  the 
shipyard  workers  of  the  entire  Pacific  coast 
to  take  like  action.  Nothing  could  prove  more 
conclusively  that  there  was  a  widespread  con- 
spiracy throughout  the  union  for  a  concerted 
effort  to  establish  Bolshevism. 

The  men,  in  the  main,  did  not  understand 
what  the  leaders  were  doing.  They  were 
not  permitted  to  vote  as  to  whether  they  would 
strike  or  not.  I  talked  with  dozens  of  work- 
men from  the  yards,  as  did  many  of  my  friends, 
and  outside  of  the  leading  agitators,  none  in 
the  yards  wanted  to  go  on  strike.  But  when 
ordered  to  go  on  strike,  these  men  obeyed,  so 
thoroughly  had  they  had  drilled  into  them  the 
iniquity  and  perfidy  of  a  man  who  would  scab. 


In  speaking  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ship- 
\.ird  strike  was  called,  the  I  ivies  of  January 
17th  said: 

Disregarding  appeals  from  some  delegates  that 
the  workers  themselves  be  given  opportunity  to 
express  their  views  on  the  final  question  by  a  referen- 
dum ballot,  fifty-seven  delegates  representing  the 
Seattle  Metal  Trades  Council  last  night  voted  to 
call  a  strike  of  the  25,500  members  of  the  twenty-one 
affiliated  unions  next  Tuesday  morning  at  10  o'clock, 
provided  the  owners  of  shipyard  and  contract  shops 
concerned  do  not  in  the  meantime  sign  the  council's 
blanket  wage  agreement. 

On  the  same  day,  the  Seattle  Union  Record 
printed  a  statement  under  great  headlines: 
SHIPYARD  WORKERS  TO  STRIKE 
TUESDAY,  and  another  despatch  on  the  same 
page  said  that  "  the  Tacoma  Metal  Trades 
Council  has  taken  the  same  action."  In  the 
same  issue  a  story  was  printed  ridiculing  Gom- 
pers's  statement  that  "  Bolshevism  is  a  men- 
ace," which  was  followed  by  a  reproduction  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Republic, 
copied  from  the  Nation  of  New  York  City. 
Preceding  the  constitution  itself,  the  Record 
says,  "The  Nation,  New  York  City,  of  Jan- 
uary 4th,  has  done  a  distinct  service  in  print- 
ing, in  full,  the  Constitution  of  the  Russian 
Socialist  Federated  Soviet  Republic,  in  its 
latest  form  as  adopted  July  10,  19 18."  Editor- 
ially the  Record  comments  on  the  publication 
of  the  constitution  as  follows: 

So  much  misinformation  has  been  spread  about 
Bolshevism  and  the  Russian  Soviet  Republic,  that 
the  Union  Record  takes  pleasure  in  commending 
to  its  readers'  notice  the  article  printed  in  the  last 
two  columns  of  this  page.  It  is  worth  careful 
reading  by  any  one  who  is  sincerely  trying  to  under- 
stand what  is  going  on  in  Russia. 

Of  course  the  Record  demanded  as  usual  the 
discharge  of  Chief  of  Police  Warren,  as  a 
direct  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  community 
and  the  recall  of  myself  as  Mayor.  In  glaring 
headlines  they  also  printed  the  resolution, 
passed  at  the  Mooney  Congress,  which  de- 
manded the  destruction  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and 
the  recall  of  Samuel  Gompers  as  president  of 
the  Federation,  with  Mooney  endorsed  as  a 
candidate  for  the  position.  Perhaps  they 
were  following  a  plan;  perhaps  they  were  pre- 
paring for  future  events — we  shall  see. 


In  the  February  number  Mr.  Hanson  will  tell  how  the  strike 
turned  into  a  revolution  and  of  the  foreshadowings  of  that  event 
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PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  illness  has 
been  the  subject  of  extended  com- 
ment in  the  European  press.     This 
untoward   event   is   universally  de- 
plored, and  its  effect  upon  such  mat- 
ters as  the  Peace  Treaty,  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  our  industrial  unrest  is  widely  discussed. 
The  prevailing  idea  seems  to  be  that  the  Pres- 
ident's illness  will  be  a  distinct  handicap  on 
the  solution  of  all  these  problems.     Says  the 
London  Daily  Chronicle:     "It  is  impossible  to 
think  at  this  time  about  the  League  of  Nations 
without    allowing    one's    mind    to    cross    the 
Atlantic  to  that  sick  room  in  Washington  where 
the  proposer  of  the  League  lies  temporarily 
stricken.     Wilson's  illness  is  a  matter  of  the 
gravest  world  concern.     It  could  not  have  be- 
fallen at  a  worse  time.     We  in  this  country 
have  no  desire  to  interfere  in  internal  American 
politics,  but  the  fate  of  the  League  affects  a 
great   deal   more   than   any   nation's   internal 
politics,  and  with  it  we  are  deeply  concerned. 
We  can  only  hope  that  the  President  may  yet  be 
spared  to  see  it  through  into  calmer  water." 
And  in  another  editorial  the  same  paper  says: 
"As  a  result,  it  seems  most  probable  that,  at 
least  for  the  immediate  future,  the  participation 
of  the  United  States  in  the  League  of  Nations 
is  doomed,  and  we  and  other  countries  must  go 
on  without  it.     That  would  be  a  prospect  falling 
lamentably  short  of  our  hopes;  but  even  so,  we 
ought  to  persevere  and  not  despair;  the  con- 
sequences   of   despair   would    be    too   fatal." 
The  London  Saturday  Review,  which  is  not 
enthusiastic  for  the  League  project,  writes: 

Although  we  have  never  agreed  with  President 
Wilson  in  his  attempt  to  apply  abstract  formulas  to 
the  settlement  of  European  politics,  we  watch  with 
sympathetic  anxiety  the  state  of  his  health.  The 
burden  which  modern  democracy  lays  upon  its  favor- 
ites is  well-nigh  intolerable.  After  the  toil  and 
trouble  of  the  Peace  Conference,  Mr.  Wilson  started 
on  an  electoral  tour  of  the  continent  of  America, 
where  the  distances  to  be  traveled  and  the  size  of  the 


audiences  to  be  addressed  are  beyond  our  experience, 
and  almost  our  imagination.  The  President  has 
overtaxed  his  strength.  To  have  helped  to  draft  the 
Treaty  of  Peace,  to  have  signed  it  at  Versailles,  and 
then  to  be  called  on  to  defend  its  details  to  his 
political  opponents  at  home,  might  well  break  a 
man's  health. 

The  retirement  of  President  Wilson  at  such  a  mo- 
ment as  this  would  probably  be  fatal  to  the  League 
of  Nations.  There  is  no  other  politician  in  the 
United  States  capable  of  forcing  it  through  a  re- 
luctant Senate,  and  on  an  indifferent  electorate. 
Despite  the  press,  and  the  monster  meetings,  and  the 
mechanical  devices  for  making  the  speaker's  voice 
carry,  and  the  cheers  timed  by  the  springing  of  a 
rattle,  we  doubt  whether  the  American  people  care  a 
row  of  pins  about  the  League  of  Nations.  Why 
should  they?  League  or  no  League,  they  will  not 
enter  a  second  European  war  in  a  hurry.  M. 
Clemenceau  has  avowed  his  scepticism  of  the  League 
with  much  shrugging.  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Lloyd 
George,  incorrigible  idealists,  are  the  only  people  who 
believe  in  it.  If  Mr.  Wilson  were  to  disappear,  our 
Prime  Minister  would  be  obliged  to  abandon  it. 

As  to  the  reaction  of  the  President's  illness 
upon  the  American  Labor  situation,  the  Daily 
Chronicle  points  out  the  close  parallel  between 
American  and  British  industrial  unrest,  and 
goes  on:  "The  general  resemblance  is  re- 
markable. We  fear  President  Wilson's  illness 
will  make  it  extremely  difficult  for  him  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  situation."  The  London 
Daily  News  writes: 

As  far  as  American  workers  are  aiming  at  a  reason- 
able improvement  in  the  standard  of  living,  this 
coincidence  is  a  satisfactory  one.  The  immi- 
nence of  the  International  Labor  Conference  at 
Washington  has  a  direct  effect  upon  this  object,  as 
the  Conference  will  be  able  to  recognize  the  urgency 
of  the  problem  and  evolve  some  policy  tending  to  its 
solution. 

That  radical  Labor  organ,  the  London 
Herald,    remarks   characteristically: 

The  second  industrial  revolution  is  now  taking 
place.     The  first  deprived  a  man  of  his  individ- 
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uality  and  made  him  part  of  a  machine  to  manu- 
facture  profits;  the  second  is  an  organized  co- 
operative movement  t<>  restore  individuality,  insure 
a  man  the  results  of  his  own  labor  and  of  his  master's 
machine.  That  is  the  explanation  of  American  un- 
rest and  of  similar  unrest  in  our  country. 

The  London  Spectator  draws  from  the  Pres- 
ident's illness  lessons  of  wide  and  permanent 
application,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
paragraphs: 

We  are  very  sorry  to  read  the  disquieting  bul- 
letins about  President  Wilson's  illness.  The  Pres- 
ident, like  many  other  men  who  love  work,  has  been 
trying  to  do  too  much,  and  he  is  paying  the  penalty 
that  the  overtaxed  body  and  brain  always  impose 
on  the  offender.  We  sympathize  with  Mr.  Wilson, 
and  trust  that  he  may  make  a  quick  recovery.  But 
we  must  point  out  at  the  same  time  that  statesmen 
in  highly  responsible  positions  who  overwork  them- 
selves are  behaving  unfairly  not  only  to  themselves 
but  also  to  their  peoples.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  Pres- 
ident, or  a  Prime  .Minister,  to  look  after  his  health,  so 
that  when  any  crisis  is  reached  he  may  be  fit  to  deal 
with  it.  We  may  say  without  exaggeration  that  the 
President's  devotion  to  the  typewriter  rather  than 
to  the  brassey  has  become  a  source  of  no  small  em- 
barrassment to  America  and  to  the  Allies. 

Consider  the  position  in  Washington.  The  Pres- 
ident is  the  sole  Executive  until  his  term  of  office  ends 
in  March,  1921.  He  cannot  devolve  his  power  upon 
any  other  shoulders,  however  willing  he  might  be  to 
do  so  A  President's  illness  means  an  interregnum, 
in  which  important  public  business  is  suspended. 
At  the  moment  there  is  much  industrial  unrest  in 
America.  From  our  own  standpoint  it  is  of  greater 
consequence  that  the  President's  mishap  means  the 
further  delaying  of  the  Peace  Treaties  and  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  solution  of  world-wide 
problems,  then,  is  delayed  while  President  Wilson 
lies  ill  at  the  White  House.  Peace  loiters  at  the 
threshold,  but  will  not  cross  it.  Thus  we  all  have 
more  than  a  personal  reason  for  wishing  the  Pres- 
ident a  speedy  restoration  to  health. 

The  President's  illness  suggests  further  that  the 
autocratic  type  of  ruler  is  not  altogether  suited  to  the 
conditions  of  the  modern  democratic  world.  We 
can  understand  and  sympathize  with  the  very  able 
man  who  loves  to  conquer  difficulties  and  feels  that 
he  can  govern  better  than  any  one  else.  But  when 
such  a  man,  conscious  of  his  powers,  begins  to  do  the 
work  of  all  his  colleagues  as  well  as  his  own  work,  and 
to  regard  himself  as  the  State,  very  much  in  the 
style  of  Louis  XlV's  famous  saying,  he  is  exposing 
the  State  to  unnecessary  risks.  The  ideal  President 
or  Prime  Minister  would  devolve  all  administrative 
detail  upon  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  and  would 
content  himself  with  a  general  supervision  while 
reserving  the  right  to  formulate  the  Cabinet  policy. 
President  Wilson,  partly  through  the  provisions  of 


the  constitution  and  partly  through  his  own  perfectly 
legitimate  belief  in  himself,  has  concentrated  power 
in  his  own  hands  with  regard  to  foreign  as  well  as 
domestic  affairs  to  such  an  extent  that  he  has  become 
indispensable  to  Europe  as  well  as  to  America.  I  he 
makers  of  the  Constitution  could  not  have  foreseen 
such  a  development  as  this.  They  could  not  have 
dreamed  of  America  becoming  the  arbiter  of  Europe, 
and  then  being  put  out  of  action  by  the  illness  of  the 
Chief  Executive.  Had  such  a  possibility  occurred 
to  them,  they  surely  would  have  provided  for  the  co- 
operation of  the  Senate  with  the  President  in  such 
momentous  proceedings,  upon  which  the  future  of 
mankind  depends.  The  President's  collapse  has 
revealed  in  a  flash  the  anomalous  relations  of  the 
Chief  Executive  and  Senate  in  connection  with  the 
Peace  Treaties  and  the  League  of  Nations.  The 
fate  of  these  supremely  important  agreements  ought 
not  to  depend,  wholly  or  partly,  upon  the  recovery 
of  one  man  from  a  serious  illness.  President  Wilson, 
we  fear,  took  far  too  great  a  risk  when  he  undertook 
the  gigantic  task   single-handed. 

AUSTRALIAN    VIEW     OF    AMERICAN     LEADERSHIP 

IN  a  recent  public  address,  Mr.  Holman, 
Premier  of  New  South  Wales,  thus  ex- 
pressed his  view  of  America's  role  in  world 
affairs  during  the  coming  half  century: 

There  is  a  growing  body  of  opinion  that  the  prob- 
lems-of  civilization  now,  and  still  more  in  the  next 
fifty  years,  tend  more  and  more  to  be  settled  in  the 
United  States.  Those  who  hold  this  view  urge  that 
Germany  has  committed  herself  almost  wholly,  so 
far  as  its  governing  classes  are  concerned,  to  mili- 
tarism, and  by  a  natural  rebound  to  revolutionary 
activity  leading  nowhere;  that  Russia  is  still 
illiterate;  and  that  England  and  France  tend  more 
and  more  to  become  empires  over  colored  races  with 
but  a  thin  veneer  of  Europeanism;  so  that  the  largest 
world-reservoir  of  European  intelligence  and  ac- 
tivity lies  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  first  place,  the  United  States  must  be  con- 
sidered, not  as  a  nation,  but  as  a  continent.  It  con- 
sists, in  fact,  of  a  mighty  congress  of  peoples,  with 
elements  Dutch,  French,  Spanish,  and  Roundhead, 
Cavalier,  and  Quaker  English,  who  have  been  welded 
together  in  peace  and  harmony,  except  for  the  Civil 
War.  America  has  a  population  which  will  not  be 
long  behind  that  of  Europe.  And  the  system  by 
which  this  people  is  governed,  though  unsuited  to 
England  or  Australia,  is  a  good  system  for  such  a 
group  of  nations  as  the  United  States,  in  that  it 
preserves  domestic  independence  and  yet  provides 
safeguards  against  internecine  strife.  It  is,  there- 
fore, under  exceptionally  favorable  circumstances 
that  the  American  people  are  growing  up. 

I  have  already  indicated  in  these  columns 
the  extent  to  which  the  possibility  of  close 
cooperation    of    the    United    States    and    the 
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British  Empire  in  world  affairs  is  being  dis- 
cussed. As  the  months  pass  this  discussion 
tends  to  get  away  from  generalities  and  to  get 
down  to  more  specific  formulation  of  definite 
policies.  Such  formulations  have  recently 
appeared  in  two  leading  organs  of  British 
political  thought:  the  Round  Table  and  the 
New  Europe.  Both  articles  are  clearly  worthy 
of  mention. 

The  Round  Table  article,  after  discussing 
England's  future  tasks,  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  states: 

But  no  less  a  task  lies  before  America  and  the 
Dominions.  Up  till  1914  they  had  one  and  all 
elected  to  develop  behind  the  shelter  of  the  British 
navy  and  the  British  army.  In  thus  leaving  the 
whole  burden  to  Great  Britain  they  were  a  part 
cause  of  the  failure  of  Britain  to  democratize  its 
methods.  .  .  .  While,  therefore,  Britain  has 
upheld  liberty,  law,  and  order  throughout  the  world, 
the  overseas  English-speaking  world  has  developed 
practical  democracy  and  a  progressive  society  far 
ahead  in  many  respects  of  that  which  exists  in 
Great  Britain.  The  time  has  come  when  the  roles 
must  be  reversed.  The  task  not  only  of  maintaining 
law  and  order,  but  of  spreading  real  education  and 
real  progress  throughout  the  world  is  not  only  in- 
finitely greater  but  infinitely  more  urgent  than  it 
ever  was  before.  If  mankind  is  to  move  forward  in 
step,  America,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
South  Africa,  each  in  their  own  sphere,  must  con- 
tribute their  stream  of  effort  and  illumination  to  the 
common  pool.  What  that  means  in  practice  we 
cannot  now  do  more  than  mention.  That  it  means 
the  acceptance  of  large  mandatory  responsibilities 
by  America  goes  without  saying.  A  nation  of  one 
hundred  millions  possessed  of  far  greater  wealth 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world  can  not  continue 
self-centred  in  its  own  home  and  grow  to  the  full 
stature  of  national  manhood.  America  laid  herself 
open  to  the  charge  of  selfish  indifference  to  anything 
but  her  own  interests  by  the  slowness  with  which  she 
recognized  her  duty  in  the  war,  and  the  consequently 
comparatively  small  sacrifice  which  she  made  for  the 
cause  of  human  freedom.  She  is  now  showing  a 
similar  readiness  to  try  to  escape  from  practical 
responsibility  for  the  unfortunate  peoples  not  yet 
able  to  stand  alone,  and  consequently  to  leave  them 
to  be  exploited  and  in  some  cases  massacred  by 
peoples  in  no  way  qualified  to  have  control  of  them. 
America  will  doubtless  rise  rapidly  to  a  sense  of  her 
responsibility.  But  it  is  urgent  that  she  should  not 
delay.     .     .     . 

The  subject-matter  of  this  article  may  perhaps 
be  summed  up  in  one  or  two  sentences.  We  have 
now  reached  a  stage  in  the  world's  history  when  we 
must  look  at  the  world-problem  as  a  single  whole. 
Regarded  from  that  point  of  view,  the  solution  of 
the  problem  is  simple  of  statement  however  diffi- 


cult of  execution.  The  progressive  democracies 
have  discovered  a  fundamental  unity  in  the  war. 
They  believe,  on  the  whole,  in  the  same  ideals  and 
the  same  principles  of  human  progress.  These  ideals 
and  these  principles,  however,  are  not  understood  by 
the  vast  masses  of  humanity.  They  are  actively 
resisted  by  organized  reactionary  forces  in  every 
country  of  the  globe.  If  the  world  is  to  progress  it 
can  only  be  because  the  western  countries  not 
only  improve  their  own  society  and  their  own  system 
of  government,  but  because  they  combine  to  bring 
enlightenment  and  assistance  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  If  they  live  up  to  the  standard  they  them- 
selves have  set  in  the  last  five  years,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  in  half  a  century  they  could  change  the 
world.  Dire  poverty  might  be  almost  unknown; 
education  might  not  only  attain  at  last  in  civilized 
countries  the  standard  which  the  democratic  ideal 
demands  but  also  be  spread  far  among  communities 
which  hitherto  have  never  known  it:  the  main- 
tenance of  law  and  order  might  be  everywhere 
the  rule:  and  self-government,  if  not  everywhere  an 
accomplished  fact,  might  at  least  be  firmly  set  upon 
the  road  to  becoming  the  universal  system  of  man- 
kind. If  they  lose  sight  of  the  task  which  thus  lies 
before  them  and  become  wholly  preoccupied  with 
their  own  affairs,  they  will  certainly  quarrel  among 
themselves.  Backward  humanity  will  be  organized 
and  instructed,  not  by  the  progressive  peoples,  but 
by  the  reactionary.  And  the  western  peoples  them- 
selves will  be  faced,  before  the  century  is  out,  with 
a  new  combination  of  autocracies  far  more  formid- 
able'than  the  last,  because  still  better  equipped  with 
mechanical  appliances  of  destruction,  and  they  will 
have  to  preserve  liberty  among  mankind  by  engag- 
ing once  more  in  a  war  even  more  terrible  than  that 
which  has  just  been  fought. 

The  New  Europe  article,  from  the  pen  of  the 
well-known  English  publicist  A.  F.  Whyte,  is 
entitled  "America  and  Britain  in  Partnership." 
The  author's  main  thesis  is  that  the  main  field 
of  Anglo-American  cooperation  is  destined  to  be 
the  Pacific,  where  common  interests  are  so  vital 
and  patent  as  to  more  than  offset  the  effects  of 
possible  friction  at  other  points.  He  develops 
this  thesis  as  follows: 

Good  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  America 
are  one  of  the  hinges  of  peace,  and  like  all  hinges 
they  must  be  well  made  and  well  oiled.  The 
reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs  are  so  plain  that  they 
need  no  elaborate  exposition.  The  war  has  elimi- 
nated three  of  the  so-called  Great  Powers  for  all 
practical  purposes;  it  has  gravely  impaired  the 
strength  of  two  others,  leaving  only  three  capable  of 
playing  a  decisive  part  in  the  world's  affairs  during 
the  next  ten  years.  Two  of  these — the  United 
States  and  Japan — lie  outside  Europe;  the  third — 
the  British  Commonwealth — is  the  only  European 
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te  which  by  reason  of  its  intrinsic  power  and  its 
vigorous  Dominions  overseas  can  take  any  im- 
mediate and  effective  share  in  high  politics.  .  .  . 
Whatever  the  outcome  of  our  present  discontents 
may  he,  our  responsibilities,  liabilities,  and  relative 
influence  in  the  world  are  greater  than  they  ever 
were  before;  and  since  they. lie  in  large  part  in  or 
around  the  Western  Hemisphere  it  is  obvious  that  our 
interest  in  the  great  land-block  which  divides  the 
Pacific  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  can  never  be  slight 
and  will  probably  grow  as  the  years  pass.  We  do 
not  suggest  thereby  that  British  policy  should  be 
deflected  from  its  appointed  course  by  the  magnet 
of  our  interest  in  America.  Far  from  it.  But  I 
believe  that  we  shall  more  and  more  find  that  our 
true  interest  and  the  American  magnet  draw  us  in 
the  same  direction. 

The  word  "interest"  raises  an  important  point. 
Anglo-American  relations  are  suffering  from  the 
turgid  generalities  of  sentimentalists  who  persist  in 
proclaiming  the  amiable  untruth  that  in  politics 
blood  is  thicker  than  water.  Blood  is  not  thicker 
than  water  unless  the  blood  relations  cherish  com- 
mon ideals  and  serve  a  common  purpose.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  duty  of  Anglo-American  propagandists 
to  stop  paying  one  another  the  easy  compliments 
that  are  born  of  the  innocuous  inebriation  of  the 
political  banquet  and  to  set  to  work  to  show  that 
Britain  and  America  draw  their  political  inspiration 
from  the  same  sources,  act  in  practice  on  the  same 
political  assumptions,  and  pursue  political  paths  in 
foreign  policy  which,  though  not  identical,  are 
closely  parallel.  I  hope,  then,  that  we  have  come  to 
an  end  of  the  empty  generalities  of  the  Anglo- 
American  situation  and  are  about  to  enter  upon  a 
sincere  exploration  of  the  new  political  world  which 
lies  open  before  us.  Only  by  this  means  is  it  pos- 
sible to  disentangle  the  essentials  of  British  and 
American  policy  from  the  prevalent  vague  ex- 
pressions of  goodwill  and  to  find  the  greatest  common 
measure  of  agreement  between  them. 

Continuing  in  this  sense,  Mr.  Whyte  pro- 
ceeds to  discuss  various  possible  causes  of 
Anglo-American  misunderstanding,  such  as 
trade  rivalry,  "freedom  of  the  seas,"  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  and  the  Irish  question,  and 
concludes  that  none  of  these  is  likely  to  disturb 
the  fundamental  bases  of  Anglo-American 
friendship.  He  then  discusses  the  point  which 
in  his  opinion  is  destined  to  serve  as  the  special 
province  of  Anglo-American  cooperative  effort — 
the  problem  of  the  Pacific.     He  writes: 

The  Pacific  literally  teems  with  problems.  It  is 
an  ocean  surrounded  by  countries  whose  develop- 
ment in  the  Twentieth  Century  promises  to  rival 
European  progress  in  the  Nineteenth.  Canada,  the 
United  States,  and  South  America  have  still  far 
to  go  before  they  will  have  fully  exploited  their  own 


vast  resources;  the  possibilities  of  trade  with  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  are  great;  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  throb  with  expansive  vitality;  China  is,  per- 
haps, the  greatest  reservoir  of  undeveloped  power  in 
the  world;  Siberia  is  the  Canada  of  Asia;  and  Japan 
occupies  an  economic  and  strategic  position  in  the 
Far  East  comparable  to  the  European  situation  of 
Great  Britain.  The  economic  development  of  this 
gigantic  region  will  proceed  with  great  rapidity  once 
the  aftermath  of  war  is  past,  and  it  will  bring  great 
political  problems  in  its  train  which  must  vitally 
affect  the  relations  of  America  and  Great  Britain. 
Already  the  Shantung  problem  has  given  a  warning 
of  the  dangers  which  still  lurk  in  Far  Eastern  politics, 
and  tends  to  put  Anglo-Saxon  opinion  on  its  guard 
against  Japanese  ambitions;  and  it  is  still  too  early 
to  say  whether  a  democratic  movement  in  Japanese 
domestic  politics  may  not  ease  the  situation  and  pave 
the  way  for  better  relations  between  China  and 
Japan.  At  present  China  has  a  clear  moral  right  to 
expect  support  both  from  America  and  from  Great 
Britain,  and  if  this  support  is  given  we  are  not 
likely  to  have  reason  to  regret  it;  but  whatever 
happens  the  Anglo-Saxon  democracies  have  certain 
common  interests  which  seem  to  invite  cooperation 
in  the  Far  East.  Neither  seeks  territory;  both 
possess  territories  which  require  protection;  both 
are  vitally  interested  in  the  "open  door";  both  are 
morally  bound  to  protect  the  integrity  of  China. 
Narrowing  the  outlook  a  little,  we  find  that  Canada, 
the  United  States,  and  Australasia  have  an  identical 
concern  in  the  problem  of  colored  immigration,  and 
that  in  a  hundred  lesser  ways  the  lines  of  national 
interest  in  Pacific  affairs  tend  to  coincide.  Within 
the  region  mapped  out  above  there  is  ample  room  for 
the  expansion  of  the  trade  of  all  concerned,  and  a 
lively  commercial  rivalry  could  proceed  without 
disturbing  political  cooperation. 

A   JAPANESE    SUGGESTION 

IN  SHARP  divergence  with  the  views  of  Mr. 
Whyte  regarding  our  Pacific  mission  is  the 
view  of  a  leading  Japanese  daily,  the  Tokio 
Yamato,  which,  in  a  rather  caustic  "leader," 
recently  advised  us  not  only  to  disembarrass 
ourselves  of  our  Pacific  holdings,  but  even  to 
amputate  much  of  our  home  territory  as  well. 
This  admonition  runs  thus: 

We  venture  to  advise  America  to  adopt  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination  in  Hawaii.  America 
ought  to  give  complete  independence  to  the  Philip- 
pines, if  it  is  impossible  to  return  that  territory  to 
Spain,  which  formerly  owned  it.  The  American 
Government  has  already  expressed  its  willingness 
to  make  the  Philippines  independent,  and  independ- 
ence is  most  earnestly  wanted  by  the  majority  of  the 
Filipinos.  The  American  Government  should, 
therefore,  carry  out  the  plan  for  independence 
without  any  further  loss  of  time.     This  would  fit  in 
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with  President  Wilson's  principle  and  with  the 
opinions  expressed  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

If  America  clamors  for  the  independence  of  places 
owned  by  other  countries,  without  taking  any  steps 
regarding  the  territory  she  has  formerly  taken  from 
other  countries,  it  means  that  she  is  doing  wrong 
herself  while  rebuking  other  countries.  Is  it  not 
easier  to  make  one's  own  territory  independent  than 
the  territory  owned  by  others? 

If  Americans  really  mean  to  claim  independence 
for  Korea  and  Ireland,  they  should  return  to  Mexico 
not  only  California,  Texas,  Kansas,  Utah,  and  Ne- 
vada, but  also  a  part  of  Wyoming,  Arizona,  Colo- 
rado, and  New  Mexico. 

If  it  is  true  that  America  has  asked  the  Omsk 
Government  for  the  lease  of  Kamchatka,  she  should 
agree  to  the  Japanese  Government's  leasing  some 
areas  or  islands  in  Mexico  or  other  countries. 

Otherwise,  the  action  of  Americans  in  clamoring 
for  independence  for  the  territories  of  other  coun- 
tries and  in  bandying  the  principle  of  justice  and 
humanity  will  be  regarded  as  hypocritical;  it  will  be 
taken  for  granted  that  Americans  delight  in  the 
disturbance  of  peace  in  other  countries. 

While  addressing  the  above-mentioned  advice  to 
America,  we  urge  that  at  the  first  conference  of  the 
Ueague  of  Nations,  Japan  should  bring  forward  a 
proposal  for  the  execution  of  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  in  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines.  This 
proposal  will  prove  the  acid  test  of  America's  so- 
called  principle  of  justice  and  humanity. 

EUROPE    AS   OUR   NEW    "WILD   WEST   SHOW" 

BEFORE  the  war  many  Europeans  were 
said  to  regard  the  United  States  as  one 
big  "wild  west  show,"  inspired  thereto,  it  would 
seem,  by  such  exponents  of  American  life  as 
dime  novels,  movie  reels,  and  Cook's  tourists. 
To-day,  it  seems,  the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot, 
and  we  regard  Europe  much  as  Europe  for- 
merly regarded  us.  At  least  such  is  the 
assertion  of  M.  Auguste  Gauvain,  editor  of 
that  staid,  semi-official  organ  the  Paris  Journal 
des  Debdts.  During  the  course  of  an  article 
sharply  criticizing  American  "Messianic  re- 
forms" in  Europe,  especially  as  regards  the 
Hungarian-Rumanian  imbroglio,  M.  Gauvain 
complains  that  our  diplomatic  and  military 
agents  to-day  "explore  Europe  as  their  an- 
cestors explored  the  Far  West,  and  regard 
ancient  European  nations  as  Iroquois,  Co- 
manches,    and   Aztecs,   and   want   to   reform 


Europe  by  methods  current  in  Oklahoma  and 
Colorado."  M.  Gauvain  insists  that  methods 
must  differ  according  to  countries.  "Just 
as  the  American  settlers  fired  the  forests  to 
clear  the  soil,"  frowns  M.  Gauvain,  "certain 
American  agents  would  act,  politically  speak- 
ing, in  Russia  and  Hungary.  They  regard 
Lenin,  Trotzky,  and  Bela  Kun  as  good  pio- 
neers of  a  new  civilization."  M.  Gauvain 
exhorts  us  not  to  spoil  the  situation  by  "ever- 
lastingly lecturing  friendly  nations,"  and  de- 
clares he  thinks  it  would  be  much  wiser  for  the 
Americans  "to  hold  the  Turks  in  check  rather 
than  to  hustle  the  Rumanians." 

OUR   FINANCIAL    ACTIVITY    IN    EUROPE 

THAT  the  influence  of  American  capital 
and  American  commerce  is  both  ubiquitous 
and  lively  is  the  verdict  of  the  Amsterdam 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
This  Dutch  observer  thus  writes  in  part: 

Every  day  new  signs  appear  of  the  investment  of 
American  capital  in  Europe.  This  invasion  is  at- 
tracting much  attention  here  and  in  other  European 
countries,  the  more  so  since  up  to  now  the  interests  of 
American  financiers  have  remained  practically 
limited  to  their  own  country,  whereas  on  the  con- 
trary Europe,  especially  Holland,  was  greatly  in- 
terested in  American  industry  and  trade.  The 
holdings  of  American  stocks  in  Europe  have  de- 
creased much  during  the  war,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
American  financiers  are  extending  their  interests 
on  this  side  of  the  ocean  more  and  more. 

In  Czechoslovakia,  a  new  American  enterprise  has 
been  founded  with  a  share  capital  of  100,000,000 
crowns,  under  the  name  of  "American-Czechoslovak 
Corporation,"  with  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  im- 
port and  export  trade,  as  well  as  participation  in 
industrial  and  commercial  business.  The  enter- 
prise will  be  interested  in  a  new  shipping  company 
with  a  capital  of  100,000,000  crowns. 

From  the  same  source  it  is  reported  that  Amer- 
ican engineers  have  worked  out  plans  for  the  Serbian 
Government  for  the  construction  of  new  railways 
in  Jugoslavia.  The  capital  will  be  supplied  by 
American  banks,  it  is  said.  The  orders  will  have 
to  be  placed  with  American  factories.  Another 
American  consortium  has  purchased  all  the  stocks 
of  the  Serbian  and  Croatian  shipping  companies 
on  the  Danube  and  its  side  rivers. 

In  commerce,  American  competition  is  felt 
everywhere.     .     .     . 
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'The  assumption  of  class  distinction  between  Labor,  Capital,  and  the  Public 
is  a  foolish  creation  of  false  class  consciousness  and  is  building  for  us  the 
very  same  kind  of  foundations  upon  which  Europe  rocks  to-day.  All 
panaceas  of  Socialism,  Syndicalism,  Communism,  Capitalism,  or  any  other 
'isms'  are  based  on  the  hypothesis  that  class  division  necessarily  exists  in 
the  United  States,  and  thence  they  launch  into  logical  deductions  after  the 
acceptance  of  this  false  premise."  (From  an  article  by  Mr.  Hoover  on 
American  Problems  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post) 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


THERE  is  one  general  opinion  about 
the  most  important  single  event 
which  will  take  place  in  the  year 
1920 — the  Presidential  election;  it 
is  that  the  time  and  the  issues  call 
for  a  new  man.  The  rattling  of  old  bones  that 
is  taking  place  in  both  the  great  political  parties 
will  hardly  produce  the  candidate  needed  for 
the  present  crisis.  Certain  names  that  have 
already  been  brought  forward — Bryan  and 
Champ  Clark  are  perhaps  the  most  glaring 
examples — suggest  only  things  in  our  recent 
political  history  which  most  upstanding  Amer- 
icans are  making  heroic  efforts  to  forget.  Most 
men  suggested  by  the  Republicans  also  repre- 
sent the  ideas  which  dominated  American 
politics  in  1912.  But  the  man  who  stands  for 
the  Presidency  this  year  will  have  to  turn  his 
face  to  the  future,  not  to  the  past.  Ideas  on 
the  tariff,  the  currency,  the  curbing  of  corpora- 
tions and  the  railroads,  the  initiative,  the  re- 
ferendum, the  recall,  are  perhaps  well  enough 
in  their  way;  but  the  horizon  of  American  life 
is  extending,  and  the  man  who  is  to  voice  the 
aspirations  and  duties  of  this  new  America 
must  have  imagination,  knowledge,  enthusiasm, 
courage — must  have  all  the  qualities,  in  a  word, 
which  the  present  Senate  seems  most  conspicu- 
ously to  lack. 

For  the  forty  years  preceding  the  Civil  War, 
American  public  life  revolved  almost  exclu- 
sively on  the  great  domestic  question  of  slavery. 
This  was  the  force  that  made  and  unmade 


Presidents  and  that  controlled  the  rise  and  fall 
of  political  parties.  The  problems  left  as  an 
inheritance  of  the  Civil  War  itself  were  largely 
economic.  Nearly  all  the  Presidential  cam- 
paigns turned  on  the  tariff,  the  currency,  the 
regulation  of  railroads,  the  control  of  corpora- 
tions. The  Spanish-American  War  some- 
what enlarged  the  national  vision;  it  gave 
Americans  the  first  glimmering  of  the  idea 
that  their  responsibilities  did  not  end  with  the 
national  boundaries;  and  in  our  treatment  of 
the  Philippines  it  gave  the  world  perhaps  its 
greatest  experiment  in  the  difficult  problem 
of  governing  backward  peoples. 

The  World  War  leaves  the  United  States  the 
richest,  most  powerful  and  most  influential 
nation  in  the  world.  Practically  every  nation 
of  Europe  at  the  present  moment  is  looking 
to  this  country  for  help  and  guidance.  They 
are  asking  material  things,  such  as  food  and 
money;  but  they  are  asking  for  more;  they  are 
seeking  our  cooperation  in  the  great  work  of 
bringing  peace  and  order  to  a  sadly  smitten 
world.  The  thousands  of  problems  created  by 
the  destruction  of  century-old  empires  they 
cannot  solve  without  our  aid.  And  all  these 
things  now  become  practical  issues  in  American 
politics.  The  man  who  is  to  be  our  next  Pres- 
ident must  have  definite  ideas  on  these  subjects. 
The  candidate  whose  mind  can  most  success- 
fully rise  to  this  new  level  is  the  one  who  should 
lead  the  American  people  in  the  important  era 
that  lies  ahead. 
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Retiring  from  public  life  after  six  years'  service  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

and  seven  years  as  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  one  of 

the  ablest  and  most  effective  public  servants  of  this  generation,  whose  absence 

from  governmental  affairs  will  be  a  heavy  loss  to  the  nation 
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Of  the  Federal  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois,  who  recently 
sentenced  to  ten  years  in  the  penitentiary  the  notorious  stock  promoter, 
S.  C.  Pandolfo,  whose  Pan  Motor  Company  fraud  bled  innocent  investors  of 

more  than  nine  million  dollars 

[See  "The  March  of  Events"] 
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The  lawyer,  of  New  York  City,  and  member  of  the  Lusk  Committee,  whose 

highly  intelligent  and  constructive  investigation  of  the  radical  movement  in 

the  United  States  is  probably  the  most  useful  instrument  yet  wielded  to 

combat  Bolshevism  in  this    country 

[See  Page  345] 
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Author  of  the  "  Montagu  Plan"  for  the  gradual  introduction  of  representa- 
tive government  in  India,  which  was  recently  authorized  by  the  House  of 
Commons  and  promulgated  by  King  George,  as  a  first  step  on  the  long  road 
to  native  rule  under  British  control 
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Who  has  succeeded  the  late  Henry  Mills  Alden  as  editor  of  Harper's  Maga- 
zine, of  which  he  had  been  Associate  Editor  since  1902 
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Political  Manifestations  a   Tammany  move  to  prevent    Mr.    McAcloo 

from   getting  the  New   York  delegation.     In 

FOR  those  interested  in  the  manifestations  1912  the  Democrats  won  the  election  by  having 
of  politics  in  the  traditional  American  a  new  candidate  of  vigorous  personality  and  an 
manner  the  course  of  events  has  turned  inviting  programme,  coupled  with  a  split  in  the 
up  some  interesting  and  familiar  phenomena.  Republican  ranks.  In  1916  Mr.  Wilson  won 
About  the  time  that  the  various  Republican  against  a  negative  candidate  with  the  help  of 
state  chairmen  met  in  Washington  it  became  the  Johnson  defection  from  Hughes  in  Cali- 
evident  that  those  people  who  in  a  less  im-  fornia.  Next  fall — if  the  Republicans  have  a 
proved  age  would  have  been  called  political  positive  candidate  and  no  split,  the  Democrats 
bosses,  were  worried  about  the  extent  of  must  have  an  appealing  candidate  and  an  ably 
General  Wood's  boom.  This  does  not  mean  conducted  campaign  to  succeed.  The  Con- 
that  they  necessarily  objected  to  the  General  gressional  elections  last  year  went  against  them 
as  a  candidate.  But  as  old  workers  in  the  and  there  is  no  sign  that  the  party  has  in- 
party  they  do  not  want  a  candidate  handed  to  creased  in  popularity  since.  The  President 
them  without  their  advice  and  consent.  Not  has  conducted  the  Administration  so  much  on 
being  ready  to  make  any  agreement  amongst  the  one-man  basis  that  few  personalities  have 
themselves  on  a  candidate,  they  want  to  keep  arisen  in  the  Democratic  ranks.  If  the 
the  whole  situation  open  and  uncommitted.  Democratic  Party  is  to  have  a  chance  of  success 
To  do  this,  some  method  of  checking  the  Wood  in  the  coming  election  it  needs  to  better  itself, 
boom  was  necessary.  The  method  is  old  and  Under  the  leadership  of  G rover  Cleveland  it 
generally  reliable.  It  is  to  have  as  many  achieved  great  things.  It  was  an  organized 
states  as  possible,  especially  the  large  ones  party.  Then  for  twenty  years  or  so  it  became 
instruct  their  delegates  for  a  "favorite  son"  largely  the  personal  following  of  Mr.  Bryan, 
with  the  understanding  that,  after  a  courtesy  Most  Democrats  became  Bryanistas.  Then 
vote  or  two  to  the  "favorite  son,"  they  may  be  his  spell  was  broken  and  Woodrow  Wilson  took 
free  to  switch  to  another  candidate.  the  leadership.  He  has  not  formed  a  party,  an 
While  most  of  the  "favorite  sons"  will  be  organization  of  strong  men.  Like  Bryan  he 
stalking  horses  some  of  them  are  real  candidates,  has  a  personal  following,  but  it  is  not  big  enough 
such  as  Senator  Harding  of  Ohio,  and  Governor  to  elect  him  again  if  he  were  to  run.  Has  it 
Lowden  of  Illinois.  And  Senator  Johnson  of  the  strength  or  organization  to  elect  any  other 
California,  although  without  much  general  man?  Bryan's  recent  appearance  on  the  hori- 
strength  at  present,  is  no  one's  stalking  horse,  zon  has  a  sinister  look  for  those  who  hope  for 
He  is  the  leader  of  the  radical  wing  of  the  two  strong,  sound,  and  vigorous  parties  in  the 
Republican  Party.  General  Wood  is  the  United  States, 
strongest  exponent  of  the  Progressive  or  Roose-                                   

velt   following,  while  Lowden    and    Harding  por  Generous  Railroad  Legislation 

belong  to  the      regular      Republican  group. 

This  group  has  not  won  an  election  since  Mark  ^  1  ^HE   President  has  announced  that  he 


T 


Hanna    managed    the    McKinley    campaign.  will  return  the  railroads  to  their  owners 

The  only  successful  Republican  politics  since  JL      on    March   first.     Between    now   and 

that  time  has  been  Roosevelt  Republicanism,  then  there  is  every  need  that  Congress  prepare 

The.  Republican  Party  is  faced  not  only  with  the  way  by  enacting  a  railroad  bill.      The 

choosing    a    candidate    but    with    reuniting  House   of    Representatives    has    passed    the 

a  split    party.     They    tried    to    unite   on    a  Esch    Bill  and   the  Senate    has    passed    the 

negative  candidate,  and  lost.     If  they  can  not  Cummins    Bill.    The    two    measures   are   so 

unite  on  a  positive  candidate  the  chance  of  far    apart    that    the    conference  committees 

success  ought  to  be  little  better.  appointed  by  the  two  houses  will  practically 

The    most    outstanding    thing    about    the  have  to  frame  a  new  measure.    This  will  take 

political  phenomena  on  the  Democratic  side  is  still  further  time.    What  the  compromise  will 

the  lack  of  it.     Mr.  Gerard,  ex-Ambassador  to  be  it  is  hard  to  tell  for  the  two  measures  were 

Germany,  has  announced  his  candidacy  with  very  far  apart. 

the  proviso  that  he  would  not  oppose  the  But  one  thing  is  plain.  Government  opera- 
President  if  he  wished  to  run  for  a  third  term,  tion  which  came  into  being  with  much  popular 
Mr.  Gerard's  candidacy  looks  a  good  deal  like  support  will  go  out  with  but  few  friends  outside 
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the  railroad  brotherhoods.  And  their  ad- 
vocacy of  government  operation  savored  so 
much  of  operation  for  the  benefit  of  the  railroad 
worker  that  it  has  enhanced  the  opposition 
from  most  other  quarters. 

If  government  operation  had  proved  suc- 
cessful and  popular,  it  would  have  remained 
with  us  for  a  long  trial.  It  would  have  almost 
certainly  been  an  election  issue  next  fall.  As 
it  is,  neither  party  wishes  to  claim  it. 

We  shall  make  a  mistake,  however,  if  we 
attribute  the  recent  railroad  deficits  and  the 
bad  conditions  of  the  roads  entirely  to  govern- 
ment operation.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
when  the  roads  were  taken  over  they  were  in 
so  bad  a  situation  as  to  make  that  seem  the 
only  way  in  which  they  could  meet  the  war  emer- 
gency. The  fundamental  trouble  is  a  quarter  of 
a  century  of  short  sighted  railroad  regulation. 
That  is  the  main  point  of  interest  for  the 
framers  of  our  new  railroad  policy.  The 
Government  must  regulate  the  railroad  com- 
panies, but  it  will  have  to  do  so  with  more 
knowledge  and  understanding  than  formerly. 
The  present  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
is  not  a  particularly  encouraging  body  to  begin 
with.  If  it  can  be  avoided  it  would  seem 
wiser  not  to  begin  a  policy  of  guaranteeing 
railroad  dividends  as  the  Cummins  Bill 
proposes.  Inaugurating  a  regulating  body 
that  would  allow  the  railroads  to  make  money 
would  seem  a  healthier  way  of  going  at  the 
business.  And  this  ought  to  be  possible  now, 
for  the  public  has  had  a  taste  of  emaciated 
railroad  service  and  is  in  a  mood  to  allow  the 
roads  a  little  more  fat  than  it  was  disposed  to 
concede  before,  or  rather  it  is  at  last  convinced 
that  the  railroads'  constant  cry  that  they  are 
nearing  starvation  is  true.  If  it  had  believed 
this  before  it  would  have  been  willing  to  give 
the  roads  more  money  for  their  services.  Now 
it  is  self  evident.  The  present  is  a  good  time, 
therefore,  for  intelligent  if  not  generous 
regulation. 

Labor's  Declaration  of  Rights 

IN  DECEMBER  a  Labor  conference  called 
by  Samuel  Gompers  met  in  Washington. 
In  it  were  represented  119  national  and 
international  unions  including  four  railroad 
brotherhoods.  It  prepared  and  adopted  a 
Bill  of  Rights  which,  as  a  comprehensive 
statement  of  the  more  conservative  Labor 
view,   is  worth   careful  study.     Moreover,  it 


touches  upon  almost  every  topic  of  present 
public  interest,  and  a  look  at  our  problems 
from  a  Labor  point  of  view  is  occasionally  a 
useful  thing  for  all  people,  as  is  also  a  careful 
look  at  the  Labor  point  of  view  itself. 

To  begin  with,  its  resolution  on  radicalism 
was  as  follows: 

Whereas,  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  an 
American  institution  believing  in  American  prin- 
ciples and  ideas;  and 

Whereas,  An  attempt  is  being  made  to  inject  the 
spirit  of  Bolshevism  and  I.  W.  W.'ism  into  the  affairs 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor;  and, 

Whereas,  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is 
opposed  to  Bolshevism,  I.  W.  W.'ism,  and  the  ir- 
responsible leadership  that  encourages  such  a 
policy;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  conference  of  representatives 
of  trades-unions  affiliated  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and 
other  organizations  associated  in  this  conference 
repudiate  and  condemn  the  policy  of  Bolshevism  and 
I.  W.  W.'ism  as  being  destructive  to  American  ideals 
and  impracticable  in  application;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  conference  reiterate  the  action 
of  the  conventions  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  in  the  advocacy  of  the  principles  of  con- 
ciliation and  voluntary  arbitration  and  collective 
bargaining. 

All  but  the  last  paragraph  of  this  is  perfectly 
plain.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  the  Railroad  Brotherhoods  believe  in 
maintaining  the.  present  system  of  government 
in  the  United  States  and  the  present  "wage" 
system  of  industry  instead  of  any  other  system. 
The  last  paragraph  intimates  a  desire  to  change 
the  present  wage  system  itself  considerably. 
What  these  changes  are  is  discussed  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

That  document  begins  with  a  declaration  of 
the  right  to  strike  and  with  a  denunciation 
of  the  use  of  the  injunction  to  prevent  strikes. 
With  the  Labor  point  of  view  in  this,  a  large 
number,  if  not  a  majority,  of  their  fellow  citizens 
will  agree.  Not  only  the  Constitution  but 
a  normal  sense  of  justice  must  recognize  that 
to  deprive  men  of  the  right  to  strike  is  to  de- 
prive them  of  a  part  of  their  liberty.  This 
does  not  mean  that  a  Federal,  or  state,  or  city 
officer — from  policeman  to  President — who  has 
taken  an  oath  to  support  the  law,  can  nullify 
that  oath  by  striking,  but  it  does  mean  that  a 
man  may  quit  any  ordinary  occupation  when 
he  pleases,  either  alone  or  in  company. 

Of  course,  the  injunction  which  particularly 
roused  Labor  was  that  issued  in  the  coal  strike. 
Mr.  Gompers,  in  the  American  Federationist 
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complains  that  the  press  does  not  give  Labor's 
views  an  intelligent  presentation.  It  is  best 
perhaps  to  give  his  version  of  Labor's  feelings 
about  this  injunction: 

The  machinery  which  has  existed  for  years  and 
which  has  been  successful  in  bringing  about  agree- 
ments between  the  miners  and  the  operators  still 
exists  and  they  as  representatives  of  the  miners 
were  and  are  ready  and  willing  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations without  reservation  to  reach  an  agreement. 

At  this  time,  our  Government  interjected  itself 
and  applied  for  an  injunction. 

A  temporary  restraining  order  was  granted  by  a 
federal  judge  which  restrains  the  officials  of  the 
miners  from  in  any  way  advising  their  membership 
on  the  situation,  or  contributing  any  of  the  moneys 
of  the  mine  workers  to  the  assistance  of  the  men  on 
strike,  also  restraining  them  from  discussing,  writ- 
ing, or  entering  into  any  kind  of  a  conversation  with 
their  membership  on  the  strike  situation. 

The  Government  then  proceeded  to  further  invade 
the  rights  of  the  miners,  not  only  by  restraining  the 
miners,  their  officers  and  members  from  furthering 
the  purposes  for  which  the  men  contended  but  went 
to  further  lengths  of  demanding  from  the  court  an 
order  commanding  the  officers  of  the  Miners'  Union 
to  recall  and  withdraw  the  strike  notification,  and 
the  court  complacently  complied  and  issued  the 
order. 

Never  in  the  history  of  our  country  has  any  such  a 
mandatory  order  been  obtained  or  even  applied  for 
by  the  Government  or  by  any  person,  company,  or 
corporation. 

3oth  the  restraining  order  and  the  injunction,  in  so 
far  as  its  prohibitory  features  are  concerned,  are 
predicated  upon  the  Lever  Act,  a  law  enacted  by 
Congress  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  speculation 
and  profiteering  of  the  food  and  fuel  supplies  of  the 
country.  There  never  was  in  the  minds  of  the 
Congress  in  enacting  that  law  or  in  the  mind  of  the 
President  when  he  signed  it,  that  the  Lever  Act 
would  be  applied  to  workers  in  cases  of  strikes  or 
lockouts.  The  Food  Controller,  Mr.  Hoover, 
specifically  so  stated.  Members  of  the  committee 
having  the  bills  in  charge  have  in  writing  declared 
that  it  was  not  jn  the  minds  of  the  committee,  and 
the  then  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Gregory,  gave  as- 
surance that  the  Government  would  not  apply  that 
law  to  the  workers'  effort  to  obtain  improved  work- 
ing conditions.  Every  assurance  from  the  highest 
authority  of  our  Government  was  given  that  the  law 
would  not  be  so  applied. 

In  the  course  of  President  Wilson's  address  to  the 
Buffalo  Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  November,  19 17,  among  other  things,  he 
said:  "While  we  are  fighting  for  freedom,  we  must 
see  among  other  things  that  Labor  is  free,  and  that 
means  a  number  of  interesting  things.  It  means  not 
only  that  we  must  do  what  we  have  declared  our  pur- 
pose to  do,  see  that  the  conditions  of  Labor  are  not 


rendered  more  onerous  by  the  war,  but  also  that  we 
shall  see  to  it  that  the  instrumentalities  by  which  the 
conditions  of  Labor  are  improved  are  not  blocked  or 
checked.     That  we  must  do." 

The  autocratic  action  of  our  Government  in  these 
proceedings  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  staggers  the 
human  mind.  In  a  free  country  to  conceive  of  a 
government  applying  for  and  obtaining  a  restraining 
order  prohibiting  the  officials  of  a  Labor  organization 
from  contributing  their  own  money  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  food  for  women  and  children  that  might 
be  starving,  is  something  that,  when  known,  will 
shock  the  sensibilities  of  man  and  will  cause  resent- 
ment. Surely  the  thousands  of  men  who  are  lying 
in  France,  under  the  soil,  whose  blood  was  offered 
for  the  freedom  of  the  world,  never  dreamed  that 
so  shortly  afterward  in  their  own  country  450,000 
workers  endeavoring  to  better  their  working  condi- 
tions, would  have  the  Government  decide  that  they 
were  not  entitled  to  the  assistance  of  their  fellowmen, 
and  that  their  wives  and  children  should  starve,  by 
order  of  the  Government. 

It  is  a  well-established  principle  that  the  inherent 
purpose  of  the  injunction  processes,  where  there  is  no 
other  adequate  remedy  at  law,  was  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  property  and  property  rights  only, 
thereby  exercising  the  equity  power  of  the  courts  to 
prevent  immediate  and  irreparable  injury. 

It  was  never  intended  and  there  is  no  warrant  of 
the  law  in  all  our  country  to  use  the  injunction  power 
of  equity  courts  to  curtail  personal  rights  or  regulate 
personal  relations.  It  was  never  intended  to  take 
the  place  of  government  by  law  by  substituting 
personal  and  discretionary  government. 

The  Lever  Act  provides  its  own  penalties  for 
violators  of  its  provisions.  The  injunction  issued  in 
this  case  has  for  its  purpose  not  a  trial  by  court  and  a 
jury,  but  an  order  of  the  court  predicated  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  law  might  be  violated  and  by 
which  the  defendants  may  be  brought  before  the 
court  for  contempt  and  without  any  trial  by  jury. 

We  declare  that  the  proceedings  in  this  case  are 
unwarranted,  as  they  are  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  our  country,  and  we  declare  that  it  is  an  injustice 
which  not  only  the  workers  but  all  liberty-loving 
Americans  will  repudiate  and  demand  redress.  The 
citizenship  of  our  country  can  not  afford  to  permit 
the  establishment  or  maintenance  of  a  principle 
which  strikes  at  the  very  foundation  of  justice  and 
freedom.  To  restore  the  confidence  in  the  institu- 
tions of  our  country  and  the  respect  due  the  courts, 
this  injunction  should  be  withdrawn  and  the  records 
cleansed  from  so  outrageous  a  proceeding. 

Whether  we  agree  with  Mr.  Gompers  in 
believing  that  there  existed  a  machinery  that 
would  have  settled  the  strike  or  not  it  would  be 
difficult  not  to  agree  with  him  about  the  in- 
junction predicated  on  the  Lever  Act,  es- 
pecially when  we  remember  that  that  act  was 
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for  the  "duration  of  the  war"  and  that  only 
in  a  very  technical  sense  was  the  war  enduring 
when  that  injunction  was  issued. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  would  seem  the 
part  of  statesmanship  as  well  as  of  positive 
fair  dealing  for  some  of  the  employers,  manu- 
facturers, or  commercial  organizations  to  go  to 
the  aid  of  the  Labor  unions,  for  a  matter  of 
justice  and  liberty  ought  not  in  this  country  to 
be  of  interest  only  to  those  immediately  con- 
cerned. And  the  legal  fraternity,  if  it  wishes 
the  courts  to  escape  another  attack  similar  to 
the  recall  of  judges  and  judicial  decisions  might 
also  actively  voice  their  beliefs. 

II 

IN  THE  Labor  Bill  of  Rights  there  is,  how- 
ever, intermingled  with  "the  right  to  strike," 
clauses  concerning  the  right  to  organize,  the 
right  to  bargain  collectively  through  delegates 
of  their  own  choosing.  Similar  wording  ap- 
peared in  the  resolutions  of  the  Labor  group 
in  the  President's  first  industrial  conference. 
But,  of  course,  these  rights  exist  now.  There 
is  no  law  against  them.  They  are  extensively 
practised  by  all  the  unions.  Why  then  do  they 
continue  to  agitate  for  what  they  already  have? 
The  truth  is  they  do  not.  What  these  phrases 
mean  to  Labor  is  not  the  "right"  for  those  to 
exercise  who  desire  it  but  a  mandatory  law 
forcing  all  workers  to  join  unions,  and  bargain 
collectively.  It  would  be  franker  if  the  union 
leaders  changed  their  phraseology  so  that  their 
desires  would  be  clear  not  only  to  their  own 
followers  but  to  the  public.  In  the  steel  strike, 
for  example,  Mr.  Gompers  was  trying  to  get  the 
Government  to  force  the  Steel  Corporation  to 
deal  with  the  union  as  representing  its  em- 
ployees although  a  large  proportion  of  them 
did  not  belong  to  it.  If  he  could  have  forced 
these  non-union  employees  by  this  process  to 
accept  union  leadership  he  would  have  achieved 
a  result  much  as  if  he  had  gotten  Congress  to 
pass  a  law  forcing  every  steel  worker  to  join 
the  union  whether  he  wanted  to  or  not,  and  that 
is  exactly  what  in  the  long  run  he  hopes  to 
accomplish,  not  only  in  the  steel  industry  but 
also  in  every  other  industry. 

It  will  be  about  as  difficult  for  Mr.  Gompers 
to  show  that  this  is  not  an  invasion  of  liberty 
as  it  was  easy  for  him  to  show  that  the  coal 
injunction  was  such  an  invasion.  Moreover, 
a  specially  legalized  Labor  state  within  the 
state  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  American 
tradition   of   equal   citizenship   for  all.     And 


beyond  this  the  experiences  of  Australia  and 
England  do  not  encourage  us  to  believe  that  the 
general  welfare  of  the  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion is  so  well  served  where  the  workers'  unions 
dominate  public  policy  for  their  own  benefit  as 
where  the  representatives  of  the  people  in 
Congress  assembled  dominate  public  policy 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

However,  this  is  a  large  and  debatable  ques- 
tion. To  debate  it  fairly  the  representatives 
of  Labor  should  begin,  by  stating  their  desires 
and  aims  in  this  connection  with  more  clarity 
and  frankness,  for  their  present  phraseology  is 
misleading. 

Ill 

IN    DISCUSSING  the  coal  strike  the   Bill 
1  of  Rights  says: 

There  is  a  widespread  belief  that  wages  should  be 
fixed  on  a  cost-of-living  basis.  This  idea  is  perni- 
cious and  intolerable.  It  means  putting  progress  in 
chains  and  liberty  in  fetters.  It  means  fixing  a 
standard  of  living  and  a  standard  of  liberty  which 
must  remain  fixed.  America's  workers  cannot 
accept  that  proposition. 

They  demand  a  progressively  advancing  stand- 
ard of  life.  They  have  an  abiding  faith  in  a  better 
future  for  all  mankind.  They  discard  and  denounce 
a  system  of  fixing  wages  solely  on  the  basis  of  the 
family  budgets  and  bread  bills.  Workers  are  en- 
titled not  only  to  a  living,  but  modern  society  must 
provide  more  than  what  is  understood  by  the  term 
"a  living."  It  must  concede  to  all  workers  a  fairer 
reward  for  their  contribution  to  society,  a  contri- 
bution without  which  a  progressing  civilization  is 
impossible. 

The  first  paragraph  of  this  is  a  statement  to 
which  every  American  should  subscribe.  There 
is  neither  law  nor  justice  nor  public  policy  in 
trying  arbitrarily  to  make  wages  follow  the 
cost  of  living.  Economic  forces  will  make  them 
parallel  to  a  certain  extent  but  the  unions  are 
right  in  saying  that  the  workers  of  America 
should  get  "a  progressively  advancing  standard 
of  life."  They  are  right  in  having  "an  abiding 
faith  in  a  better  future  for  all  mankind." 

In  these  phrases  the  Bill  of  Rights  strikes  a 
much  better  note  than  the  programme  of  the 
Labor  Group  at  the  First  Industrial  Conference 
when  it  said: 

The  right  of  all  wage-earners,  skilled  and  unskilled, 
to  a  living  wage  is  hereby  declared,  which  minimum 
wage  shall  insure  the  workers  and  their  families  to 
live  in  health  and  comfort  in  accord  with  the 
concepts  of  American  life. 
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Did  Mr.  Gompers  mean  by  this  that  all  wage- 
earners  were  to  be  guaranteed  a  living  by  the 
State?  The  Constitution  guarantees  life,  li- 
berty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  to  all  citi- 
zens. Does  Mr.  Gompers  mean  to  amend  this  to 
a  guarantee  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  to  all  citizens,  and  a  living  wage  to  a 
particular  class?  There  is  something  akin  to 
the  theories  of  Messrs.  Lenin  and  Trotzky  in  a 
government  guarantee  of  a  living  to  a  particular 
class. 

But  the  intention  of  Labor  to  carve  out  a 
better  future  for  itself  as  expressed  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights  has  an  attractive  American  tang  to  it. 

IV 

ALL  through  the  Bill  of  Rights  runs  a  thread 
L  of  protest  against  "the  unfairness"  of  the 
distribution  of  the  fruits  of  industry.  Labor 
feels  that  it  is  not  getting  its  share  and  that 
capital  is  getting  too  much.  Whether  this  is 
correct  or  not  from  a  detached  point  of  view, 
it  will  be  a  permanent  belief  for  it  is  so  in- 
tensely human.  The  belief  that  nearly  every 
one  has  that  he  is  worth  more. than  he  gets 
and  his  determination  to  get  the  difference — 
and  a  little  bit  more — is  one  of  the  mainsprings 
of  progress.  But  in  picturing  only  two  el- 
ements of  production,  Labor  and  Capital,  the 
Labor  wing  is  not  accurate.  There  are  three 
elements  of  production,  Labor,  Capital,  and 
brains,  Of  the  three  the  one  least  favored  by 
the  present  economic  conditions  in  the  United 
States  is  Capital.  For  instance,  compare  the 
condition  in  the  United  States  with  those  in 
Great  Britain  on  a  pre-war  basis.  Capital 
could  be  had  in  Great  Britain  for  4  per  cent. 
Unskilled  labor  got  about  50  cents  a  daw 
Brains  for  management  in  industry  were  per- 
haps half  as  high  as  here.  A  salary  of  $20,000 
was  high.  In  the  United  States  at  that  time 
capital  got  about  5  per  cent.,  or  25  per  cent, 
more.  Labor  was  at  $1.50  a  day  or  300  per 
cent,  more  and  the  brains  of  management  got 
on  the  average  at  least  twice  the  British  salaries 
or  200  per  cent.  (These  figures  are  only 
approximate  but  they  are  relatively  true 
enough.)  The  real  thing  that  Labor  is  jealous 
of  in  this  country  is  the  reward  of  brains 
in  management.  It  does  not  object  to  a 
person  with  money  getting  5  or  6  or  7  per  cent, 
from  an  investment.  It  is  jealous  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller  or  any  one  else  who  makes  a  great 
fortune  by  management.  It  is  a  very  interest- 
ing subject  as  to  how  much  brains  in  manage- 


ment in  American  business  stimulated  by 
possible  high  returns  has  had  to  do  with  making 
the  American  workingman  able  to  earn  two  or 
three  times  the  wages  of  his  European  com- 
petitor. There  are  certainly  many  places  in 
this  country  where  the  logical  thing  for  the 
workers  to  do  is  to  strike  for  more  brains  in 
management  so  that  brains,  Capital,  and  Labor 
can  all  fare  better. 

There  is  something  approaching  this   idea 
a  little  in  a  sentence  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 


LABOR  is  fully  conscious  that  the  world  needs 
'  things  for  use,  and  that  standards  of  life  can  im- 
prove only  as  production  for  use  and  consumption  in- 
creases. Labor  is  anxious  to  work  out  better  methods 
for  industry,  and  demands  that  it  be  assured  that 
increased  productivity  will  be  used  j or  service  and  not 
alone  j or  profits. 

Labor  has  never  been  able  to  quite  convince 
the  public  of  the  good  faith  of  its  anxiety  to 
promote  better  methods  of  industry.  It  has 
had  a  long  record  of  opposition  to  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  that  would  reduce  the 
costs  of  production.  The  very  reporter  and 
typesetter  who  put  that  item  in  the  New  York 
paper  knew  that  the  union  regulations  in  his 
office  required  men  to  set  up  advertisements  in 
type  which  were  actually  printed  from  stereo- 
types made  elsewhere,  merely  to  give  work  to 
the  typesetters — a  useless,  wasteful,  and  costly 
operation  which  not  only  goes  on  now  but  went 
on  all  through  the  war. 

Labor  must  realize  that  the  public  must 
come  more  slowly  to  paying  the  ever  increas- 
ing standard  of  wages  if  Labor  insists  upon 
having  some  of  its  members  doing  totally 
unproductive  work  at  high  wages. 

As  long  as  Labor  unions  maintain  such 
anomalies  as  these  they  are  certain  to  suffer 
from  the  same  kind  of  suspicion  which  the 
public  held  for  the  most  altruistic  programmes 
of  the  railroad  managers  ten  years  ago.  Per- 
haps the  public  point  of  view  was  and  is  unjust 
in  these  matters.  Nevertheless  it  is  extremely 
powerful  and  not  to  be  disregarded.  Similarly 
the  public  is  not  altogether  convinced  by 
Labor's  pointing  to  other  "profiteers"  as  the 
chief  culprits  of  high  prices.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  Labor  profiteered  in  the  camps 
and  in  the  shipyards  and  elsewhere.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  such  an  ad- 
mission in  a  Labor  bill  of  rights,  but  the  Labor 
leaders   might   well   in   the   privacy   of   their 
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organizations  do  more  for  production  than  they 
do.  Increasing  production  is  the  fundamental 
basis  of  the  ever  increasing  standard  of  wages 
which  Labor  should  get,  and  it  is  likewise  the 
foundation  of  the  cheaper  prices  which  the 
public  must  have. 

VI 

THE  Bill  of  Rights  contains  a  paragraph 
concerning  the  International  Labor  Council 
held  in  Washington  in  November.  Mr.  Gom- 
pers  complains  that  this  conference  suffered 
from  the  "silent"  treatment  by  the  press. 
The  work  of  the  Conference  as  summed  up  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights  is  as  follows: 

In  addition,  the  workers  of  America  have  a  deep 
interest  and  concern  in  the  labor  draft  convention  of 
the  Treaty,  and  in  its  purposes  to  raise  to  a  higher 
standard  the  conditions  of  life  and  labor  among  the 
peoples  of  all  countries.  Its  cardinal  declarations 
and  provisions  are,  that  labor  should  not  be  regarded 
as  a  commodity,  that  the  eight-hour  day  and  forty- 
eight  hour  week  are  standard;  that  there  shall  be  one 
day  of  rest,  preferably  Sunday,  in  each  week;  that 
child  labor  shall  be  abolished,  and  continuing  educa- 
tion for  young  workers  assured;  that  men  and  women 
shall  receive  equal  pay  for  equal  work;  that  industrial 
betterments  shall  be  enforced  by  proper  inspection, 
in  which  women  as  well  as  men  shall  take  part;  that 
wages  shall  be  sufficient  to  maintain  in  a  reasonable 
standard  of  living,  as  this  is  understood  in  each  time 
and  country,  and  that  employees  as  well  as  employers 
have  the  right  of  association  for  all  lawful  purposes. 

The  United  States  is  protected  by  this  draft 
convention  in  two  ways:  (1)  That  the  recommenda- 
tions which  international  Labor  conferences  under  the 
treaty  may  recommend  may  be  accepted  or  rejected 
by  our  Government;  (2)  That  no  recommendation 
that  would  set  a  lower  standard  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  than  already  exists  within  our  bound- 
aries be  at  any  time  presented  for  consideration  and 
action  by  the  United  States. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  having  discus- 
sions between  nations  on  various  special  topics, 
from  Labor  and  banking  to  postal  regulations, 
but  there  is  a  very  debatable  point  about  the 
particular  method  under  which  this  Conference 
was  held.  It  was  held  under  a  clause  in  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  (although  not  ratified  then) 
by  which  delegates  from  each  nation  were  to  be 
sent  to  a  conference,  two  of  the  four  delegates 
to  be  appointed  by  the  government,  one  by 
laboring  organizations,  and  one  by  employers' 
organizations. 

In  dealing  with  foreign  nations  we  have  and 
should  deal  as  a  whole  people.     Even  if  the 


Conference  only  has  the  power  to  suggest,  the 
United  States  Government  ought  not  to  be 
bound  by  treaty  to  have  to  send  as  its  re- 
presentative to  anything,  delegates  selected  by 
any  class,  union,  association,  or  subdivision  of 
the  people.  We  have  not  recognized  a  Labor 
state  nor  an  employers'  state  within  the  Union, 
which  this  provision  of  the  Treaty  implies. 
If  the  Government  is  free  to  choose  whom  it 
wishes  as  delegates  to  a  Labor  conference  and 
chooses  union  officials  or  representative  em- 
ployers that  is  all  right  and  proper,  but  to  be 
obligated  by  treaty  to  accept  the  choice  of  a 
minority  of  the  public  as  the  nation's  represent- 
atives is  contrary  to  the  basic  ideas  of  our 
Government. 

VII 

THE  Bill  of  Rights  concludes  with  several 
paragraphs  fundamentally  sound  and  wise 
in  their  general  perception  of  our  international 
situation: 

As  members  of  an  organized  Labor  movement 
that  has  for  years  maintained  fraternal  relations 
with  the  working  people  of  Europe,  we  feel  that  our 
nation  cannot  with  honor  and  humanity  maintain  a 
policy  of  isolation  and  disinterestedness  from  the 
distress  and  suffering  of  the  peoples  of  Europe. 
Even  if  the  necessity  of  the  peoples  of  Europe  did  not 
have  a  compelling  appeal,  the  interrelated  economic 
interests  of  the  world  would  prevent  our  limiting 
our  attention  solely  to  this  hemisphere. 

The  Peace  Treaty  includes  provisions  in  an  inter- 
national agreement  to  prevent  war  among  nations, 
with  all  its  cruelties  and  sacrifices  of  human  life,  with 
its  burden  of  indebtedness  and  taxations  for  re- 
duction in  standing  armies,  the  diminution  of  great 
navies,  and  the  limitation  of  the  production  of  arms 
and  ammunition.  If  the  Senate  shall  fail  to  ratify 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  our  nation  may  be  isolated 
from  other  countries  of  the  world  which  at  some  time 
might  be  pitted  against  us.  Such  isolation  and 
possibilities  would  make  necessary  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  a  large  standing  army  and  a  greater 
and  more  effective  navy  in  order  in  some  degree  to 
protect  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  from  ag- 
gression by  those  countries  which  were  our  allies  in 
the  great  war  and  which  were  and  are  now  our 
friends. 


Misleading  the  Bolsheviki 

LINCOLN  STEFFENS  went  to  Russia  for 
the  President ;  Dr.  Herron  was  appointed 
j  to  attend  the  Prinkipo  Conference; 
George  Creel  was  the  head  of  the  Committee  on 
Public   Information,   and    very    close    to    the 
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President;  Norman  Hapgood  was  sent  as 
Minister  to  Denmark;  Fred  Howe  was  in 
charge  of  Ellis  Island. 

A  disciple  of  revolutionary  doctrine  looking 
at  these  appointments  might  be  encouraged  to 
believe  that  in  the  land  of  the  free,  his  ac- 
tivities would  not  be  so  vigorously  unwelcome, 
especially  when  he  had  some  reason  to  believe 
that  the  United  States  Government  had  con- 
templated recognizing  Lenin  and  Trotzky  as 
a  "friendly  country."  Moreover,  it  was  well 
known  that  for  many  years  the  United  States 
whilefurnishing  comparatively  few  converts  had 
been  a  pretty  good  asylum  for  the  radically 
inclined.  Also,  it  was  equally  well  known  that 
the  United  States  Government  had  never  had 
an  organized  political  Secret  Service  to  watch 
revolutionary  activities  or  such  matters.  The 
freedom  of  the  press  was  such  that  many  papers 
preached  the  overturn  of  the  Government 
officially  unnoticed  and  unmolested.  With  the 
great  impetus  given  to  Sovietism  by  the  course 
of  events  in  Russia  and  the  general  unsettle- 
ment  caused  by  the  war,  the  United  States 
seemed  to  present  an  encouraging  field  for 
spreading  the  doctrine.  Nor  were  other  en- 
couraging signs  wanting.  People  like  Colonel 
Thompson  and  many  others  urged  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Bolshevist  Government  in  Russia  as 
a  friendly  nation  and  wished  to  supply  food 
and  clothing  to  it.  While  our  soldiers  were 
fighting  the  Bolsheviki  in  Archangel  and  aiding 
the  enemies  of  the  Bolsheviki  in  Siberia  a 
Bolshevist  "ambassador"  resided  peacefully 
in  New  York,  unrecognized  it  is  true,  but  still 
free  to  direct  any  work  which  he  might  deem 
useful  for  the  destruction  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment— for  presumably  that  was  his  business 
since  that  is  the  aim  of  the  organization  he 
represents.  If  the  Bolsheviki  were  misled  by 
such  signs  as  these  into  embarking  upon  a  more 
ambitious  campaign  in  this  country  than  the 
facts  warranted  we  ought  not  to  be  greatly 
surprised.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Red 
agitators  must  themselves  have  been  surprised 
to  find  that,  while  the  Government's  former 
commissioner  of  Ellis  Island  might  lead  one  of 
their  meetings,  the  American  Legion  was  likely 
to  break  up  the  next,  and  that  the  public,  sud- 
denly awakening  to  them,  turned  hostile  and 
the  Government  followed  suit  so  that  on  all 
sides  their  members  were  on  the  way  to  jail  and 
deportation. 

The  episode  may  have  taught  the  Bolsheviki 
something.     It  will  be  an  advantage  to  us  if  it 


has,  but  not  nearly  so  great  an  advantage  as  if 
we  have  learned  something  out  of  the  experience 
ourselves.  Eternal  vigilence  is  the  price  of 
liberty  which  is  in  more  danger  from  the 
ignorance  that  begets  Bolshevism  than  the 
ambition  that  begets  dictators.  The  episode 
isn't  over.  In  fact,  while  the  Bolshevist 
attack  on  us  may  have  passed  its  high  water 
mark,  the  American  reaction  against  the 
Bolsheviki  has  just  begun.  The  Attorney 
General  while  hurrying  prosecutions  to  make 
up  lost  time  can  hardly  keep  pace  with  public 
desires,  and  Congress  is  busy  framing  ex- 
clusion laws  and  methods  of  eradicating 
Bolshevist  doctrine.  And  added  to  all  these 
things  there  are  many  agencies  at  work  at 
Americanization  which  is  chiefly  education. 
And  this  is  the  real  key-note  of  the  situation.  If 
we  had  been  doing  our  full  duty  in  giving 
everyone  in  this  country  a  fair  education  the 
foundation  of  our  Government  would  be  fire- 
proof against  the  brands  of  anarchy.  The 
lesson  which  the  Bolsheviki  have  taught  us  is 
the  need  of  a  nation-wide  educational  revival. 


Public  Schools,  a  Neglected  Investment 

IF  SOME  morning  we  should  all  read  in  the 
headline  of  our  daily  paper  that  the  little 
red  school  houses  of  the  country  and 
their  bigger  brick  counterparts  in  the  city,  in- 
stead of  starting  poor  boys  on  the  way  to  the 
White  House,  there  to  defend  and  preserve  the 
Constitution,  as  is  our  tradition — if  instead  of 
this  the  flaring  headline  announced  that  these 
institutions  were  busy  graduating  Bolsheviki, 
we  should  feel  that  the  insidious  doctrine  of 
Lenin  and  Trotzky  had  indeed  hit  us  in  a 
vital  spot.  That  situation  has  not  happened, 
but  in  large  measure  we  deserve  to  have  it 
happen  to  us. 

Bolshevism  has  its  rankest  growth  amongst 
those  who  have  failed  under  the  present  wage 
system  and  who  feel  the  system  to  be  wrong 
for  that  reason.  It  draws  devotees  most 
readily  from  those  communities  or  those  races 
which  are  accustomed  to  being  downtrodden 
and  have  grown  to  make  a  religion  of  com- 
plaining— and  who  are  in  some  way  isolated 
from  their  more  successful  brethren. 

Are  we  not  preparing  the  teaching  profession 
as  a  recruiting  ground  for  the  Bolshevist 
doctrines?  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  teachers 
to  inculcate  a  healthy  vigorous  American  point 
of  view  while  living  on  starvation  wages  and  so 
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cramped  as  to  be  cut  off  from  the  usual  enjoy- 
ments of  the  rest  of  the  population?  Is  it 
reasonable  to  expect  to  get  able  and  sound- 
minded  professors  to  expound  the  economic 
laws  of  a  system  which  makes  them  notable 
for  their  poverty?  Or  can  they  understand 
properly  the  world  in  which  they  live  if  they 
are  too  poor  to  move  around  among  other 
people  and  see  what  is  going  on?  The  auto- 
mobile has  made  the  United  States  spend  ten 
times  as  much  money  on  its  roads  as  it  used  to 
do.  We  need  a  similar  revolution  in  our  public 
school  systems,  and  if  we  could  have  it,  it 
would  pay  us  more  than  any  other  investment 
we  could  make.  The  essence  of  our  democracy 
is  universal  and  good  education.  We  are  not 
getting  it  now  and  the  chief  reason  is  that  we 
don't  want  it  enough  to  pay  for  it. 


The  Pandolfo  Promotion  and  Judge  Landis 

TEN  years  in  a  Federal  penitentiary  for 
using  the  mails  to  defraud  is  the  sentence 
imposed  by  Judge  Kenesaw  Mountain 
Landis  of  the  Federal  Court  of  Chicago  on 
S.  C.  Pandolfo,  promoter  of  the  Pan  Motor 
Company  of  St.  Cloud,  Minn.  Thus  inglori- 
ously  terminates  the  immediate  career  of  one 
of  the  pirates  of  promotion  whose  "get-rich- 
quick"  methods  at  the  expense  of  gullible 
investors  were  disclosed  by  the  World's  Work 
in  January,  1919.  The  former  emperor  of 
St.  Cloud  was  an  ambitious  man,  and  his 
exalted  game  was  perhaps  the  greatest  promo- 
tion swindle  in  recent  years.  By  flattery, 
coercion,  appeals  to  patriotism,  and  to  fear  of 
criticism,  Pandolfo  succeeded  in  having  the 
Commercial  Club  of  St.  Cloud  as  his  strongest 
ally,  leading  bankers  and  business  men  of  the 
town  to  serve  on  his  board  of  directors,  and 
letters  of  recommendation  from  the  officers  of 
reputable  banks,  with  which  to  sell  his  stock. 
Such  a  combination  of  "dependable"  endorse- 
ments was  fortified  in  a  plant  which  cost — at 
rush  work  and  high  prices — nearly  a  million  and 
a  half  dollars.  There  the  heavy  hammers  were 
kept  going  on  outside  orders  for  drop  forgings 
and  the  noise  thus  created  was  the  tune  to 
which  the  stock  was  sold.  Pan  Motor  stock 
of  a  par  value  of  $4,750,000  was  sold  at  twice  its 
par  value.  Pandolfo  got  the  first  half  of  every 
subscription  paid  in. 

At  the  time  of  the  trial  the  company  had 
only  $5,000  cash  in  the  bank  and  owed  about 
$250,000. 


The  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  first  called 
attention  to  the  reality  in  the  operations.  Pan- 
dolfo raised  the  cry  of  "conspiracy"  against 
himself.  The  verdict  is  a  credit  to  the  Asso- 
ciated Advertising  Clubs  and  a  victory  for 
every  legitimate  advertiser.  Suits  against  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World, 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  the  Daily  Senti- 
nel of  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  the  Financial 
World,  the  Arizona  Bankers  Association  and 
others  would  have  added  55,000,000  to  Pan- 
dolfo's  fortune,  if  he  had  won  them. 

Federal  Judge  Kenesaw  M.  Landis  in  render- 
ing the  verdict  bitterly  scored  those  papers 
which  sell  their  news  columns  for  advertising 
purposes,  as  well  as  the  state  laws  of  Delaware 
that  permit  incorporation  of  stock-jobbing  en- 
terprises. Following  are  quotations  from  Judge 
Landis's  statement: 

"Now,  if  this  Court  had  jurisdiction  over  a 
sovereign  state,  I  would  call  a  special  grand 
jury  to  consider  the  indictment  of  the  state  of 
Delaware  for  its  offenses  as  disclosed  from  time 
to  time  in  the  criminal  proceedings  in  this  court. 
The  state  of  Delaware  plays  the  game  because, 
by  playing  it,  it  gets  money  in  its  treasury  to  help 
run  its  state,  thereby  relieving  its  own  citizens 
to  that  extent  from  the  burden  of  taxation. 
Delaware  is  willing  to  get  it  that  way  and  is  still 
getting  it"  [the  Pan  Motor  Company  was  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  Delaware]. 

The  Court:  Now,  the  Minneapolis  Daily 
News,  in  October  191 7,  under  date  of  October 
2nd,  carried  an  article  about  the  Pan  Motor 
Company  of  St.  Cloud.  This  is  a  news  article 
of  the  Minneapolis  Daily  News — Whose  paper 
is  that,  Mr.  Cummins? 

Mr.  Cummins:  It  is  one  of  the  Clover  Leaf 
Dailies.  There  is  one  published  in  Omaha,  one 
in  St.  Paul,  and  one  in  Minneapolis. 

The  Court:     Who  owns  them? 

Mr.  Cummins:  The  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  is  president  of  the 
corporation. 

The  Court:     What  is  his  name? 

Mr.  Cummins:     Colver. 

The  Court:  If  he  is  the  owner  of  this 
Minneapolis  Daily  News  he  had  better  quit 
being  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  reform  his  crooked  paper. 

Mr.  Cummins:  That  was  in  reward  of 
supporting  the  administration. 

The  Court:  Judge  Rush,  who  is  the  owner 
of  this  paper?  Is  that  man  the  owner  of  this 
paper? 
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Mr.  Rush:     This  is  all  news  to  me.  has  tried  to  acquire  wood  for  any  one  of  its 

The  Court:     Well,   Mr.   Cummins  lives  in  multitude    of    uses    which    include    especially 

St.  Paul  and  he  ought  to  know.  building  materials  and   paper  manufacturing 

Mr.  Cummins:     I  did  not  say  that  he  owned  with  all  the  many  articles  of  daily  use  in  which 

it,  he  is  connected  with  it.  paper  is  a  component.      The  family  woodpile, 

The  Court:     You  said  he  was  chairman?  figuratively  and  practically,  is  no  longer  able 

Mr.   Cummins:     Chairman  of  the   Federal  to  be  supplied  by  a  few  hours  of  exercise  on 

Trade  Commission.     He  is  one  of  the  officers  neighboring   premises — it   is   now  a   question 

of  the  corporation  that  publishes  the  Clover  of  exercising  both  patience  and  money  in  order 

Leaf  Dailies.  to  get  sufficient  wood. 

The  Court:  Now,  in  the  Minneapolis  News,  Rough  estimates  put  the  original  forest  area 
on  the  2nd  of  October,  1917,  I  find  this:  "In  of  the  United  States  at  850  million  acres  and 
the  experimental  building,  just  across  from  the  the  present  forest  area  at  perhaps  550  million 
main  unit,  cars  are  now  being  turned  out  at  the  acres.  But  in  that  present  estimate  250  mil- 
rate  of  from  3  to  10  a  day."  Now,  there  was  no  lion  acres  are  partially  cut  and  burned  over 
more  justification  for  that  statement  than  there  and  100  million  are  so  severely  cut  and  burned 
is  for  saying  that  from  3  to  10  cars  a  day  are  that,  unless  supplemented  by  planting,  there 
being  turned  out  in  this  room  now.  That  was  will  be  no  succeeding  forest  of  commercial 
in  the  Minneapolis  News  of  October  2,  191 7.  value,  leaving  about  200  million  acres  of  ma- 
Judge  Landis  said,  further:  ture  and  merchantable  timber,  or  less  than 
"On  the  witness  stand  Forsyth  [who  was  the  one  fourth  of  the  original  area, 
automobile  editor  of  the  Minneapolis  News,  on  Europe,  with  her  denser  population  and  in- 
October  2,  19 17,  but  a  few  weeks  later  was  tensely  cultivated  land,  had  to  organize  her 
hired  by  Pandolfo  as  his  advertising  manager],  forests  long  ago,  in  order  to  insure  a  sustained 
testified  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Minne-  annual  yield.  But  in  America,  until  recent 
apolis  News  to  open  its  news  columns  to  years,  seemingly  limitless  supplies  of  raw  wood 
advertisers  whose  patronage  it  was  soliciting,  to  have  been  available  from  the  vast  tracts  of 
open  its  news  columns  to  such  concerns  and  undeveloped  country  between  every  city  of 
there  give  hospitality  to  such  stuff  of  those  our  land.  And  so  the  necessity  for  a  practical 
concerns  whose  advertising  they  were  soliciting  regulation  of  forests  has  not  been  felt  here, 
as  would  induce  favorable  action  by  their  But  with  the  growth  of  population  and  the 
intended  advertisers.  This  is  what  that  man  increased  demands  of  great  industries,  the 
said  was  the  policy  of  the  Minneapolis  Daily  problem  of  the  source  of  our  wood  is  brought 
News.  home.  The  forests  are  virtually  retreating 
"  So  I  deal  with  the  Minneapolis  News  in  the  into  the  hills,  where  the  wood  is  partially 
same  category  as  I  deal  with  the  Merchant  inaccessible  and  whence  transportation  is  ex- 
and  Manufacturer,  and  the  Banker,  and  other  pensive. 

eminent    Chicago  publications  [fake  write-up  In  the  furtherance  of  welfare  and  prosperity 

sheets]  whose  activities  as  shown  bythe  evidence  the  public  is  faced  with  problems  which  are  as 

in  this  case  make  the  old  Chicago  Dispatch  of  urgent  in  demanding  attention  as  is  that  of 

Joseph    Dunlap   look   like   the   last   word   in  conserving  our  national  forests.     But  there  are 

conserving  morality."  few  in  which  the  application  of  a  solution  will 

more  surely  produce  the  desired  result.     Thus, 

To  Check  the  Shrinkage  of  Our  Forests  the  outlook  is  optimistic  in  this  distressing 

situation    of    our    shrinking    timber    supply. 

A   RE  PORT  recently  published  by  the  The  solutions  are  at  hand,  governed  by  the 

Committee    on    Forest    Conservation  laws   of  nature  and   formulated   by  forestry 

of    the    American    Paper    and     Pulp  experts.     It  only  remains  to  put  these  into 

Association    asserts    that    the    total    annual  intelligent    operation   in    order   to   insure   an 

consumption  of  wood  in  the  United  States  in-  abundant  future  supply  of  every  sort  of  wood, 

eluding  that  destroyed  by  fire,   storms,   and  The    fundamental    requirement    is    two-fold, 

insects  is  two  or  three  times  as  great  as  the  First,   it  is  necessary  to  protect  the  forests 

annual   growth   under  existing  conditions   of  which  we  still  have;  and  secondly,  provision 

neglect  and  insufficient  protection.    The  scare-  must  be  made  for  a  future  supply, 

ity  of  timber  is  realized  by  every  person  who  The  Committee  on  Forest  Conservation  has 
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formulated    the    following    recommendations  On  the  evening  of  February  eighth,  the  Scout 

looking  toward  the  speedy  adoption  and  execu-  birthday,  every  Boy  Scout  in  the  country  will 

tion  of  a  forest  policy:  renew  his  obligation  to  the  movement,  and  to 

i.    A  forest  survey  and  classification  to  de-  the  fine  scout  oath  which  runs  as  follows: 

termine  present  supplies  and  to  designate  areas 

suitable  for  watershed  protection,  and  those  On  my  honor  I  will  do  my  best: 

suitable  for  future  timber  supply.  f   '■    To.do  ^  *?*  t0  God  md  ^  country-  and 

~.                  .          r        iTi-              l            c  to  obey  the  scout  law; 

2.  The   extension   of   public   purchase   of  •     Jo  hd    other  people  at  M  times; 

cut  over  lands  since  the  best  interests  of  the  3     To  keep  myself  physically  strong;  mentally 
country  indicate  that  public  forests  should  be  awake,  and  morally  straight, 
at  least  twice  their  present  area.     The  produc- 
tion of  large-sized  timber  is  too  long  a  process  A  rather  comprehensive  code  of  conduct  this, 
with  too  slow  a  return  to  attract  private  capital  compact  in  forty  simple  words;  a  code  every 
in  sufficient  amounts.  American  citizen  might  well  take  to  heart  and 

3.  A  vigorous  cooperation  between  the  make  a  part  of  his  daily  life,  as  those  three 
Federal  and  the  state  governments,  in  order  to  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  Boy  Scouts 
reduce  the  now  enormous  annual  loss  by  fire.  are  learning  to  do! 

4.  State  encouragement  for  timber  growing  Scouts  are  trained  to  be  on  the  lookout  for 
by  uniform  forestry  laws,  nurseries,  and  the  opportunities  to  be  useful  to  other  people,  to 
services  of  state-paid  experts.  guide  strangers,  to  run  errands,  to  lend  a  hand 

5.  A  large  programme  for  planting  through-  to  the  stalled  autoist,  to  put  out  a  fire,  or  to 
out  the  denuded  areas  of  the  country.  build  one,  to  prevent  panic,  to  save  persons 

It  is  upon  these  or  similar  lines  that  the  from  drowning,  to  meet  any  kind  of  emergency 

state   and  National  governments   should   co-  with   skilled   hand   and   cool   head.     Service, 

operate  without   delay,   and   leave  no  effort  unselfish,  voluntary,  intelligent,  is  the  scout 

unspared  to  restore  the  balance  between  con-  ideal. 

sumption  and  supply  in  this  absolutely  essen-  Every  scout  is  pledged  to  do  a  "daily  good 

tial  industry.  turn,"  an  act  of  friendliness,  without  thought 

of  reward,  from  sheer  good  will.    This  tenth 

The  Boy  Scout  Decennial  scout  anniversary  is  to  be  especially  devoted 

to  spreading  the  "good  turn"  idea  throughout 

HIS  month  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  the  nation.    The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  are 

are  celebrating  the  tenth  anniversary  asking  everybody  to  join  with  them  in  under- 

of  the  founding  of  the  scout  movement  taking  for  one  week  at  least  to  make  the  "daily 

in  this  country.     Beginning  on  a  small  scale,  good  turn"  a  universal  practice;  north,  south, 

as  a  big  dream  in  the  minds  of  a  few  men  who  east,  and  west,  to  start  a  real  era  of  good  will, 

loved  boys,  it  has  spread  from  coast  to  coast  It  is  an  imagination  compelling  suggestion,  and 

and  made  itself  a  vital  part  of  the  life  of  the  one  which  deserves  the  action  as  well  as  the 

nation.     The    organization    is    to-day    firmly  consideration  of  each  of  us. 

planted  in  every  state  in  the  Union  as  wrell  as  in  The  Boy  Scouts  have  every  reason  to  look 

Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  Alaska.     It  numbers  a  back  with  pride  on  the  ten  years  of  their  splen- 

membership  of  more  than  one  hundred  thou-  did  progress  and  accomplishment,  and  every 

sand  adult  leaders  and  approximately  three  reason  to  look  forward  with  hope  and  high 

hundred  and  seventy  thousand  boys,  and  is  dreams.     Scouting  has  come  to  stay  and  to 

reckoned  as  one  of  the  strongest  forces  for  law  grow  in  America,  and  the  future  of  America  is 

and  order,  good  health  and  good  citizenship,  brighter  because  three  hundred  and  seventy 

operating  in  America;  a  movement  still  growing  thousand  boys  are  pledged  to  keep  themselves 

in  power  of  service  to  America's  boys  and  to  "physically  strong,  mentally  awake,  and  mor- 

America  herself.  ally  straight." 
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OIL  AND  THE  INVESTOR 

By  RAY  MORRIS 

Every  month  in  this  part  of  the  magazine  The  World's  Work  prints 
an  article  on    investments   and  the   lessons   to  he   learned  therefrom 

ONE  of  the  sights  shown  visitors  to  ings  come  in  the  morning  mail — which  is  a  bad 
Oklahoma,  a  few  years  ago,  was  way  to  get  them  read.  In  the  Southeast,  they 
the  group  of  fancy  residences  feature  these  buoyances  of  youthful  expectation 
built  by  various  Osage  Indians,  supplemented  by  the  minute  enumeration  of 
wards  of  the  government,  out  of  other  people's  profits,  in  full-page  and  double- 
oil  royalties.  The  house  was  usually  bright  page  advertisements  in  the  newspapers, 
colored — why  should  an  Indian  paint  his  house  'This  is  not  a  wild-cat  proposition.  Ask 
white — and  not  infrequently  the  owner,  some-  any  oil  operator  who  is  familiar  with  our  hold- 
what  oppressed  by  his  new  magnificence,  slept  ings  what  they  think  of  our  proposition.  Back 
in  a  tent  on  the  front  lawn.  Frankly,  I  don't  your  own  judgment,  use  your  own  head,  it 
know  what  an  Osage  Indian  ought  to  do  with  might  be  better  than  the  other  fellow's.  After 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars;  and  there  were  a  all,  it  is  your  investment  that  makes  money  for 
good  many  of  them  in  that  predicament !  But  you.  The  person  who  is  afraid  to  take  a 
I  think  these  bewildered  and  ecstatic  benefi-  chance  never  gets  very  far.  Read  the  record 
ciaries  of  the  Cushing  pool  have  fully  as  much  of  all  money  makers  and  you  will  see  they  all 
of  their  capital  left  to-day  as  will  the  average  took  a  chance." 

investor  in  the  thirteen  hundred  new  oil  pro-  That  one  is  from  Dallas.   Another  one,  from 

motions  of  the  first  ten  months  of  19 19,  after  a  Shreveport,  points  out  that  the  company  has 

similar  lapse  of  time.  locations  set  for  drilling  in  a  churchyard,  and 

The  oil  speculation  now  going  on  is  in  many  lays  emphasis  on  the  special  success  that  is  well 
ways  an  especially  picturesque  one,  combining  known  to  attend  churchyard  operations, 
nearly  all  the  elements  which  tend  to  weaken  In  Shreveport,  in  Dallas,  Wichita  Falls,  Fort 
critical  judgment;  undoubted  cases  of  sudden  Worth,  and  Tulsa,  leases  are  traded  in  dozens 
and  amazing  wealth;  possibilities  of  future  of  little  shops  with  their  characteristic  black- 
development  which  no  wise  man  will  deny,  and,  board  offerings,  and  the  hotel  lobbies  are 
worst  of  all,  the  illusive  appearance  of  a  specula-  thronged  with  eager  speculators.  Rooms  are 
tion  which  is  open  to,  and  attractive  to,  the  almost  unobtainable,  and  if  you  are  fortunate 
little  fellow.  This  all  really  started,  from  a  enough  to  get  one,  the  management  serves  a 
market  standpoint,  with  the  discovery  of  the  printed  notice  on  you  to  the  effect  that  you 
Cushing  field,  in  1913;  prior  to  that  time,  we  can  not  expect  to  occupy  it  alone.  In  the  oil 
had  experienced  no  really  first-rate  oil  boom  for  fields,  the  clay  roads  are  worn  into  perils  and 
many  years.  And  it  started  slowly.  The  pitfalls  by  the  incessant  traffic  of  heavy  vehicles 
special  dangers  and  difficulties  of  oil  production  and  in  wet  weather  they  often  become  im- 
seemed,  at  first,  to  be  rather  fully  appreciated,  passable.  Sanitary  conditions  become  ex- 
It  was  only  when  Oklahoma  was  followed  by  tremely  bad,  and  the  main  function  of  the  screen 
Texas,  Wyoming,  and  then  by  Louisiana  as  doors  on  the  restaurants  seems  to  be  to  keep 
important  producers  of  high-grade  oil,  that  the  swarming  flies  from  getting  out.  At  the 
caution  was  relegated  to  the  list  of  forgotten  well,  the  driller  and  his  tool  dresser  work  long 
virtues,  and  the  great  speculation  was  on.  and    very    uncertain    hours.    They    are    wet 

We  who  live  in  the  East  are  expected  to  fur-  through  when  it  rains,  and  are  subject  to  peri- 

nish  most  of  the  money  for  this  venture  in  ap-  odic  drenchings  with  crude  oil  and  oil  spray, 

plied  economics,  but  we  are  treated  only  mod-  but  the  driller  gets  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 

_  erately  to  the  sunshine  and  poetry  of  the  busi-  dollars  a  day  and  the  tool  dresser  about  a 

ness  on  which  the  West  and  the  Southwest  dollar  less;  the  pay  of  a  colonel  in  the  army, 

thrives.     In  the  East,  the  extraordinary  offer-  The  driller,  in  the  vernacular,  knows  where 
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he  gets  off,  but  how  about  the  owner  of  the  not  the  stage  at  which  the  business  is  specu- 

lease?     How  much  of  this  flurry  and  fever  is  lative,  however. 

moonshine  and  poetry,  and  to  what  extent  is  What  this  means  for  the  buyer  of  the  stock 
the  game  that  all  these  eager  people  are  playing  of  the  new  oil  company  that  advertises  its  five 
a  sound  one,  with  a  sporting  chance  for  success  thousand  barrels  per  day  production,  is,  in 
and  fortune?  Oil  production  has  certain  general,  that  the  production  from  the  original 
aspects  like  gold  mining,  and  the  speculative  wells  will  be  down  to  pretty  inconsequential 
excitement  is  reminiscent  of  California  and  figures  after  the  first  year  or  so;  in  the  mean- 
'49,  but  the  delivery  of  the  finished  product,  time,  the  management  may  drill  more  wells, 
embracing  all  the  branches  of  the  operation,  unless  its  leases  are  fully  drilled  already.  If 
is  a  highly  complex  business,  differing  widely  they  are,  then  the  alternatives  are  to  distribute 
from  other  production  and  marketing  opera-  the  earnings  in  dividends  or  to  go  on  acquiring 
tions,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  business  which  is  further  leases,  and  in  the  latter  case,  if  the 
unusually  difficult  for  the  outsider  to  analyze,  company  buys  shrewdly  and  has  a  fair  amount 
What  does  the  investor  in  oil  securities  get,  of  luck,  it  can  continue  its  operations  for 
and  how  do  his  speculative  chances  look,  as  an  indefinite  period.  Two  tendencies  always 
compared  to  investments  and  speculations  in  seem  to  work  against  this,  however;  the  pres- 
other  fields?  These  questions  are  worth  asking  sure  to  distribute  large  dividends,  and  the  de- 
because  of  the  great  oil  fortunes  on  one  side  sire  to  raise  more  and  more  capital  for  new 
of  the  ledger,  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  de-  lease  properties,  in  which  case  the  new  capital 
plorable  losses  that  have  been  made  and  are  is  pretty  sure  to  find  itself  burdened  by  the 
going  to  be  made  by  a  very  large  proportion  of  old  shares,  representing  leases  that  have  ceased 
the  small  speculators.  to  produce.  It  is  easy  and  quite  usual  for  a 
The  only  certain  thing  about  an  oil  well  is  company  that  has  acquired  new  production  to 
that  its  initial  production  is  the  greatest,  and  pay  handsome  dividends  during  the  first  year; 
that  it  will  forthwith  proceed  to  decline  toward  it  is  much  less  easy  for  the  stockholder  to  re- 
the  vanishing  point,  in  a  curve  which  is  apt  to  gard  these  dividends  as  being  in  effect  a  return 
bend  downward  very  rapidly  in  the  first  weeks  of  capital,  and  to  amortize  his  investment 
and  months,  flattening  out  toward  the  end.  accordingly.  The  buyer  of  stock  in  a  gold 
Even  this  certainty  may  be  modified  by  re-  mine  understands  this  better  than  the  oil  in- 
drilling  to  deeper  sands,  "shooting"  the  well  vestor  does,  and  the  misunderstanding  is 
to  open  up  the  internal  structure,  and  by  other  probably  due  to  the  long-continued,  increas- 
devices,  but,  generally  speaking,  the  rule  holds  ingly  successful  operations  of  the  great  corn- 
good,  and  the  rate  of  exhaustion  is  apt  to  be  panies.  The  speculator  in  flush-production 
somewhat  more  rapid  than  is  generally  as-  stocks  does  not  realize  how  small  a  proportion 
sumed.  I  have  before  me  the  logs  of  a  group  of  the  earnings  of  the  older  companies  have  been 
of  wells  in  the  Desdemona  field,  Texas,  showing  declared  out  as  dividends,  and  how  large  a 
the  initial  date  and  production,  and  the  pro-  proportion  has  been  turned  back  into  the  prop- 
duction  from  the  same  wells  at  later  dates,  erty,  year  by  year.  Nor  does  he  realize 
Four  of  these  wells,  averaging  2,750  barrels  per  how  especially  this  industry  demands  a  huge 
day  per  well  when  they  came  in,  had  ceased  amount  of  capital,  ready  at  all  times  to  acquire 
flowing  at  an  average  date  seventy-one  days  leases  in  the  newest  field,  and  to  undertake  the 
thereafter;  one  of  them,  which  came  in  at  four  exceedingly  costly  large-scale  processes  of 
thousand  barrels,  flowed  less  than  fifty-five  manufacture  and  distribution.  The  oil  busi- 
days.  This  is  hardly  typical  of  mid-continent  ness  to-day  is,  to  a  preeminent  degree,  a  large 
conditions,  as  the  Desdemona  field  is  famous  capital  business,  and  the  small  unit,  for  the 
for  its  high  initial  pressures  and  early  exhaus-  best  of  economic  reasons,  must  expect  to  en- 
tion,  but  a  similar  result  is  produced  by  the  counter  special  difficulties,  which,  under  ordi- 
excessive  drilling  in  the  Burkburnett  field,  nary  conditions,  are  apt  to  become  prohibitive, 
farther  west.  Contrasting  with  this,  there  are  There  are  four  ends  to  the  business:  produc- 
" pumpers"  in  Ohio  that  have  been  produc-  tion,  transportation,  refining,  and  distribution, 
ing  oil  for  forty  years,  and  it  is  common,  in  The  temporariness  of  mid-continent  production 
all  the  old  fields,  to  see  a  string  of  wells  coupled  we  have  already  noted.  To-day  the  great  new 
up  to  a  single  pump,  and  producing  per-  field  is  in  Louisiana;  six  months  ago,  it  was 
haps  two  or   three  barrels  a  week.     This  is  Texas;   before   that,   Wyoming;   before  that, 
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Oklahoma.  An  operator  can  get  his  production 
in  one  of  these  fields  in  several  different  ways; 
he  can  buy  flowing  wells  and  "proven"  terri- 
tory, as  many  of  the  stock  promoters  are  doing, 
but,  if  he  does,  he  will  have  to  pay  a  price,  under 
present  conditions,  not  far  below  that  at  which 
the  property  is  expected  to  pay  out.  Or  he 
can  buy  "wild-cat"  leases,  with  varying  ex- 
pectations of  oil  but  with  an  excellent  chance 
of  losing  his  investment.  Or  he  can  play  the 
game  the  way  the  small  but  often  successful 
lease  trader  does,  buying  leases  adjacent  to 
drilling  operations  Undertaken  by  somebody 
else.  As  the  drilling  continues,  speculative 
interest  increases,  so  that  the  lease  trader  can 
perhaps  sell  out  one  or  two  of  his  leases  at  a 
price  that  covers  his  entire  purchase.  Then, 
if  his  neighbor  the  oil  driller  strikes  something 
worth  while,  the  small  operator  sells  out  the 
balance  of  his  adjacent  holdings  at  a  handsome 
profit,  and  repeats  the  venture  somewhere  else. 

Competitive  drilling  plays  a  great  part 
among  wells  in  a  single  vicinity  because  all  oil 
leases  leak  at  the  edges,  and  whether  you  get 
your  neighbor's  oil  or  he  gets  yours  is  largely  a 
matter  of  speed.  Consequently,  a  well  in 
the  middle  of  a  large  tract  is  usually  let  alone 
by  the  owner,  or,  at  least,  he  undertakes  further 
drilling  with  deliberation,  but  if  he  strikes  oil 
near  his  boundary  he  drills  his  borders  with  all 
haste,  knowing  that  his  neighbor  will  "offset" 
his  wells,  on  the  other  side  of  the  boundary 
just  as  fast  as  he  can  get  the  equipment  on  the 
ground. 

I  have  elaborated  this,  perhaps  at  too  great 
length,  to  emphasize  the  position  of  the  little 
operator.  Even  if  he  strikes  a  good  well,  it 
is  quite  apparent  that  he  is  facing  an  appalling 
capital  investment  in  working  out  the  possi- 
bilities of  his  leasehold  under  conditions  of 
fierce  competition.  He  usually  meets  the  situa- 
tion by  disposing  of  a  part  interest  in  his  prop- 
erty to  a  larger  company,  on  a  basis  whereby 
the  larger  company  makes  an  initial  payment 
and  drills  the  wells,  for  joint  account,  the  cost 
being  chargeable  against  subsequent  produc- 
tion, if  there  is  any.  Thus,  by  the  possession 
of  ready  capital,  the  large  operator  can  make 
very  advantageous  part-interest  contracts,  free 
of  exploration  risks. 

Conditions  in  Oklahoma  when  the  great 
Cushing  pool  came  in,  illustrated  another  aspect 
of  this.  The  flush  production,  for  a  time,  was 
far  in  excess  of  storage  and  transportation 
facilities,  so  that  oil  was  stored  on  the  ground, 


behind  earthen  dikes,  and  run  into  dry  creeks 
that  were  dammed  up  to  form  reservoirs. 
From  sheer  excess  of  production  over  local 
demand,  the  price  fell  to  forty  cents  a  barrel, 
not  because  that  was  the  value  of  the  oil  to  a 
refinery  at  Chicago  or  Bayonne,  but  because 
there  was  no  way,  at  the  time,  to  get  it  there, 
and  new  wells  were  coming  in,  by  the  dozen, 
day  after  day. 

Meantime,  while  the  pipe  lines  raced  to  the 
field  and  the  tank  cars  were  doing  their  inade- 
quate best,  the  large  companies  were  gathering 
the  harvest,  not  merely  of  cheap  oil  above 
ground,  but  of  leases  based  on  the  glut  price. 
Even  after  steel  storage  was  erected  and  the 
pipe  lines  got  in,  the  difference  between  the 
"posted  price"  for  oil  and  the  price  at  which 
the  pipe  lines  sold  to  the  refineries,  operated, 
as  always,  in  favor  of  the  large  concern  and 
against  the  small  producer. 

A  pipe  line  is,  technically,  a  common  carrier. 
It  is  also  a  merchant,  and  posts  every  day  the 
price  at  which  it  will  buy  all  oil  delivered  to  it 
from  the  field  tanks.  But  at  a  time  of  flush 
production  in  a  new  field,  oil  is  seeking  trans- 
portation competitively,  and  the  pipe  lines 
first  on  the  ground  can  buy  their  oil  at  a  price 
well  below  the  actual  market  at  the  other  end. 

The  disadvantage  attaching  to  smallness  in 
this  operation  is  quite  obvious.  Let  us  now 
carry  the  comparison  into  the  other  branches 
of  the  business,  always  with  the  endeavor  to 
gauge  the  prospects  of  the  thirteen  hundred 
new  promotions  of  1919!  Suppose  we  consider 
the  case  then,  not  of  the  isolated  small  pro- 
ducer, but  of  the  small  production  and  refining 
company,  whose  shares  are  floated,  amid  a 
burst  of  enthusiasm,  on  the  New  York  market. 

This  concern  has,  let  us  say,  six  thousand 
barrels  per  day  of  flush  production,  diversified 
leases,  and  a  small  interior  refinery.  It  has 
gathering  lines  in  the  field,  and  it  has  some 
tank  cars,  but,  of  course,  has  no  trunk  pipe 
lines  to  the  primary  markets  for  the  product  at 
Chicago  or  New  York,  because  these  cost  nearly 
as  much  to  build  as  prairie  railroads  used  to 
cost,  ten  years  ago,  and  will  not  function  eco- 
nomically unless  they  can  gather  and  buy  some 
twenty  thousand  barrels  of  oil  per  day  at  one 
end,  and  deliver  it  to  a  great  refinery  at  the 
other. 

Now,  we  must  remember,  at  the  outset,  that 
an  oil  refinery  is  not  an  isolated  industrial 
plant,  like  a  knitting  mill,  or  a  piano  factory. 
It  manufactures  its  product  with  unparalleled 
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speed;   consequently,   its   raw  material   must  out  of  current  revenues,  but  their  dividend 

come  in,  and  its  finished  goods  go  out,  in  a  payments  have  been  quite  modest,  and  they 

rapid  and  steady  flow.     It  is  quite  obvious  have  had  the  immeasurable  advantage  of  being 

that  if  a  refinery  at  a  primary  market,  or  at  first  in  the  field,  and  of  building  up  gradually 

tidewater,  and  supplied  by  a  trunk  pipe  line,  to  meet  the  situation  as  it  developed.     The 

is  in  competition  with   an  interior  refinery,  newcomer  to-day  can  not  do  that;  he  must 

supplied  by  tank  cars  and  delivering  again  either  compete  with  a  group-  of  the  best  built 

to  them,  the  local,  interior   refinery  is  in   a  and  most  strongly  financed  concerns  in  the 

most  precarious  competitive  situation.  Broadly  country,  in  full  flower,  or  suffer  from  the  very 

speaking,  the  life  of  the  interior  refinery  is  the  disadvantages  which  the  completeness  of  their 

life  of  the  oil  field  around  it,  which  may  be  operations  imposes  on  him. 

three  years,  or  perhaps  six  or  seven  years,  On  the  other  side  of  the  question,  the  sensa- 

before  production  dwindles  to  a  point  where  tional  changes  in  the  oil  industry  during  the 

existing  pipe  line  facilities  can  not  get  enough  last  half-dozen  years  undoubtedly  constitute 

oil  to  go  around.     When  that  time  comes,  the  one  of  the  great  commercial  romances  of  our 

local   refinery,   which   produces   goods  where  time,  and  it  is  most  natural  that  they  should 

they  are  not  wanted,  must  buy  against  the  afford  the  basis  for  a  huge  speculation.     The 

trunk  line  refinery  located  in  a  broad  market,  spectacular  development  of  the  internal  com- 

and  eventually  must  either  reach  out  with  its  bustion  engine  created  a  famine  demand  for 

own  pipe  lines  to  new  fields,  or  must  attempt  gasolene,  which  used  to  be  a  rather  troublesome 

the  hopeless  competition  of  railroad  freight  by-product;  the  new  oil  fields  of  the  world 

rates  against  pipe  line  rates.  responded  nobly  to  the  demand,  and  the  war 

The  current  oil  boom  is  so  new,  and  the  not  only  demonstrated  the  importance  of  fuel 
fields  in  mid-continent  territory  have  come  into  oil,  but,  by  its  effect  on  wages,  gave  fuel  oil 
production  in  such  rapid  succession,  that  the  an  immense  advantage  over  coal  throughout 
history  of  interior  refineries  of  other  days  has  a  very  wide  range  of  industries  based  on  high 
been  forgotten.  Just  now,  there  is  oil  enough  fuel  consumption.  Most  of  the  cost  of  coal 
for  everybody,  and  a  combination  of  causes  occurs  in  the  two  factors  of  wages  and  trans- 
makes  a  reasonable  profit  possible  for  all  these  portation;  it  is  mined  by  hand  labor,  and  it 
small  folks,  but,  in  the  end,  the  great  refineries,  can  not  be  run  through  a  pipe  line.  Moreover, 
rightly  located  and  adequately  served,  will  live,  coal  production,  everywhere,  was  a  low-wage 
and  the  interior,  tank-car  refineries,  will  mostly  industry  before  the  war,  and  has  gone  the  way 
be  charged  up  to  experience  account.  For  the  of  other  low-wage  industries  in  suffering  a 
newly  organized  concern  that  rests  on  just  this  disproportionate  increase  in  cost, 
proposition,  therefore  (and  most  of  them  do)  The  use  of  oil  fuel  to-day  is  standard  practice 
the  prognosis  is  grave,  unless  they  definitely  in  the  navy,  and  the  merchant  marine  is  rapidly 
and  conclusively  amortize  their  property  out  adopting  it,  as  are  many  large  industries,  such 
of  the  profits  of  the  next  year  or  two,  or  unless  as  electric  power  plants.  The  development  is 
they  can  finance  the  terribly  rapid  and  costly  so  new,  and  the  war  loss  of  shipping  so  great, 
process  of  continuous  expansion  up  to  the  point  that  there  is  at  present  an  entirely  inadequate 
where  they  are  complete  units,  adequately  fleet  of  tank  steamers  adapted  to  the  service, 
equipped  to  handle  all  branches  of  the  business  and  it  is  characteristic  of  the  great  oil  opera- 
in  the  world  markets.  tions  in  Mexico,  which  is  to-day  the  preeminent 

But  the  continuing  output  of  new  capital  fuel  oil  producer,  that  the  wells  are  "screwed 
which  this  requires  is  staggering,  and  there  is  down,"  and  opened  from  time  to  time  just  to 
never  any  end  to  it.  In  the  case  of  unseasoned  the  extent  warranted  by  transportation  con- 
concerns,  moreover,  it  rests  on  a  factor  fully  as  ditions. 

uncertain  as  oil  production;  the  willingness  of  The  chaotic  conditions  affecting  the  world's 

the  security  market  to  absorb  huge  blocks  of  fuel  are  perhaps  at  their  peak  just  now.     Not 

new  speculative  securities,  in  season  and  out.  Mexico   and    California   alone,   but   a   group 

This  year,  if  it  was  an  oil  issue,  it  was  over-  of  developments  in  southeastern    Europe,  in 

subscribed,  but  how  about  next  year,  and  the  Persia,  and  elsewhere,  stand  ready  to  supply 

year  after  that?     Until  this  year,  the  complete,  an  excellent,  cheap,  and  abundant  fuel,  just  as 

units  in  the  Standard  Oil   group  have  done  soon  as  the  local  pipe  lines,  loading  racks,  re- 

nearly  all  their  tremendous  development  work  fineries  and  tank  ships  can  be  provided,  and  it 
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is  easy   to   let    the   imagination    run   on    the  depend  much  on  production  or  refining  profits, 

changes  in  industry,  everywhere,  which   this  The  eager  security  market  is  apt  to  make  their 

foretells.  venture    pay    out    quickly    and    handsomely, 

The  oil  situation  is  one  of  the  keenest  and  leaving  the  "ultimate  holder,"  or  series  of  ulti- 
most  unusual  interest,  full  of  great  promise  mate  holders,  to  learn  oil  economics  at  their 
for  the  concerns  that  are  wise  enough,  and  leisure.  Much  of  the  speculative  buying  of 
strong  enough,  to  coordinate  the  very  new  wells,  at  fancy  prices,  is  for  the  purpose  of 
large-scale  difficulties  involved.  But  1  can  "sweetening  production"  on  newly  financed 
not  get  away  from  the  impression  that,  in  properties  that  desperately  need  a  few  gushers 
the  process,  we  are  going  to  see  a  very  large  for  stock  market  purposes,  and  the  promoter 
number  of  the  new,  small  concerns  fall  by  need  not  greatly  concern  himself,  under  these 
the  wayside,  and  that  the  amount  of  capital  circumstances,  with  perplexing  and  embarrass- 
lost  to  investors  is  going  to  be  rather  startling,  ing  calculations  as  to  the  likelihood  that  the  lease 
1  know  of  no  other  business  where  ten  million  will  pay  out  the  purchase  price  in  oil  produced, 
dollars  looks  so  much  like  a  white  chip,  or  The  investor  in  the  shares  of  the  large, 
where  it  is  more  difficult  to  progress,  steadily  complete-unit  companies  has  a  far  cheaper 
and  conservatively,  from  small  beginnings,  purchase,  although  the  share  price  is  much 
To-day,  the  margin  of  profit  is  wide,  all  along  greater.  But  even  with  these  concerns,  it  is 
the  line,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  retail  important  to  weigh  the  question  of  financial 
gasolene  distribution,  but  it  must  inevitably  stability  very  carefully,  in  view  of  the  certain 
narrow  as  the  great  competing  developments  of  need  for  expansion,  in  good  times  and  bad, 
the  present  time  become  fully  operative,  leav-  and  the  corresponding  uncertainty  of  the  will- 
ing the  final,  decisive  advantage  with  the  com-  ingness  of  security  markets  to  stand  ready  at 
plete  units,  able  to  gather  the  crude  oil  from  a  all  times  to  provide  new  capital.  The  really 
hundred  fields,  and  to  minimize  all  transporta-  sure  and  safe  profits  are  the  ones  that  are 
tion  except  by  pipe  line  and  tank  ship.  being  made  by  the  Osage  Indians  and  by  the 

As  for  the  thirteen  hundred  companies  that  other  amazed  farmers  and  small  land  owners 

have  started  out  so  bravely  this  year,  I  wonder  who  lease  for  the  customary  one  eighth  royalty 

how  many  of  them  will  be  in  business,  say  by  and  are  experiencing  changes  in  their  economic 

Christmas,    1923?     1   think   not   very   many,  status,    unearned   and   unexpected,    that    are 

Unfortunately,  the  company  promoters  do  not  quite  unparalleled  in  history. 
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Our  Treaty  Action  in  Foreign  Eyes.  The  British  Viewpoint. 
French  Expression  of  Opinion.  As  Seen  in  Germany.  The  Atti- 
tude of  the  Erstwhile  Neutrals,  of  Latin-America,  and  of  Japan 

By  LOTHROP  STODDARD 

AMERICA  has  been  much  in  the  lime-  In  England  opinions  seem  decidedly  mixed, 

light  these  last  few  years,  but  never  The  action  of  the  Senate  is  something  that 

has  the  world's   gaze   been   more  many  are  apparently  unable  to  understand, 

intently  directed  upon  us  than  dur-  while  others  who  express  themselves  at  all  on 

^     ing  the  momentous  Senate  debates  the  subject  withhold  their  criticism  in  the  hope, 

culminating  in  the  Peace  Treaty's  failure  to  it  would  seem,  that  something  approximating 

pass  our  Upper  House.     Comment  on  the  mat-  favorable  action  may  finally  result.     It  is  a 

ter  has  fairly  teemed  in  the  press  of  every  land,  puzzle  to  many  disappointed  Americans  to  hear 

and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  subject  some  Englishmen  go  so  far  as  to  approve  the 

has  been  viewed  from  a  wide  variety  of  angles.  Senate's  stand.      The    first    reaction    to   the 

What  follows  is  a  representative  symposium  of  Treaty's  failure  was  predominantly  disappoint- 

foreign  thought,  by  countries.  ment  and  apprehension,  save  in  those  circles 
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which  from  the  first  had  fought  the  idea  of  the 
League  of  Nations.    Said  the  London  Times: 

The  disappointment  to  the  democracies  of  Europe 
is  a  bitter  blow  to  the  whole  system  of  international 
policy  which  America  did  so  much  to  build  up,  and 
of  which  the  League  of  Nations  is  the  concrete  ex- 
pression. It  is  a  very  heavy  prejudice  to  the  pros- 
pects of  European  peace  and  of  world  peace.  Any 
attempt  to  disguise  these  things  from  ourselves  or 
from  the  Americans  would  be  idle  and  unwise.  We 
must  face  the  facts — and  they  are  serious  facts — of 
the  new  situation  which  the  unfortunate  action  of 
the  Senate  has  created. 

Similar  in  tone  was  the  liberal  Westminster 
Gazette,  which  wrote: 

It  is  a  grave  disappointment  that  the  United 
States,  whose  entry  into  the  war  was  hailed  not  only 
because  it  reenforced  the  material  strength  of  the 
Allies  but  because  it  reinvigorate'd  the  moral  ideas 
with  which  they  began  the  war,  should  do  anything 
to  blight  the  very  sensitive  plant  of  hope  which 
grew  out  of  the  battlefield. 

The  Observer  was  decidedly  pessimistic, 
characterizing  the  Senate's  action  as  a  "moral 
collapse  of  the  American  front  and  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  Allies,  leaving  them  to  face  alone 
the  responsibility  for  circumstances  which  the 
United  States  had  so  large  a  share  in  creating" ; 
while  the  New  Statesman  wrote  in  similar  vein: 
"What  is  really  serious,  we  think,  is  not  the 
Senate's  behavior,  but  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
apparently  represents  the  attitude  of  the 
American  people."  And  a  Sunday  paper  ex- 
claimed rather  tartly: 

President  Wilson  let  Americans  into  supporting 
the  League,  and  now  they  are  climbing  down.  One 
thing  is  clear:  they  must  be  in  the  League  or  out  of 
it.  If  they  ever  mean  to  be  a  real  world-power,  they 
must  take  their  world  duties  seriously  and  shoulder 
their  share  of  responsibilities  with  the  other  great 
powers.  We  can  not  have  them  in  the  League  as  a 
kind  of  country  member  with  no  liabilities.  To 
pick  and  choose  is  all  very  well,  but  if  they  do  that 
the  whole  scheme  of  the  League  of  Nations  must  be 
recast. 

The  speeches  of  leading  men  echoed  the 
attitude  of  the  press.  Mr.  Balfour  said  of  the 
Senate's  "reservations"  proposals: 

I  f  one  of  us  begins  to  make  reservations,  the  future 
of  the  League  of  Nations  is  dark  indeed;  reservations 
that  one  great  nation  makes  will  be  copied  inevitably 
by  others;  the  whole  sense  of  equality  of  effort  will 
be  thrown  aside  and  solidarity  will  be  dissolved. 


And  another  political  leader,  Winston  Church- 
ill, Secretary  of  War,  described  under  the 
caption  "Will  America  Fail  Us?"  what  he 
considered  America's  moral  commitments  in 
the  general  European  situation.  Contending 
that  the  League  of  Nations  was  an  American 
plan  pressed  upon  the  Peace  Conference  by 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Churchill  asserted  that 
the  present  condition  of  Central  Europe  was 
mainly  due  to  American  initiative.  From  this 
he  deduced  that  "to  carry  such  a  policy  half 
way,  and  to  carry  it  no  farther;  to  destroy  the 
old  organization  without  attempting  to  supply 
the  new;  to  sweep  away  the  imperial  system 
without  setting  in  its  place  a  League  of  Nations 
system,  would  indeed  be  an  act  from  which 
America  should  recoil  and  which  posterity 
would  certainly  condemn.  The  whole  Turkish 
Empire  has  remained  in  a  state  of  quasi- 
dissolution  all  these  months,  awaiting  an  Amer- 
ican decision,  and  now  perhaps  for  many 
months  more  all  those  millions  of  helpless  hu- 
man beings  must  remain,  sinking  deeper  and 
deeper  into  bankruptcy,  famine,  and  anarchy, 
without  being  able  to  make  a  single  plan  to 
save  themselves.  It  would  only  remain  to 
leave  France  alone  on  the  Rhine,  confronted 
with  Germany,  and  probably  later  on  with 
Russia,  to  squander  irretrievably  the  whole 
victory  gained  by  French,  British,  and  Amer- 
ican exertions.  A  more  melancholy  page  in 
human  history  could  hardly  be  conceived. 
We  can  not  believe  that  it  will  be  written  by 
American  hands." 

In  some  quarters  there  was  a  disposition  to 
blame  President  Wilson  for  the  Treaty's  mis- 
carriage. The  Spectator  expressed  astonish- 
ment at  the  partisan  construction  of  the 
American  peace  delegation,  and  asserted  that 
"ex-President  Taft,  Elihu  Root,  and  Senator 
Lodge,  should  have  been  invited  to  go  to  Paris 
to  share  the  responsibility."  As  another  Brit- 
ish paper  expressed  it : 

We  are  afraid  President  Wilson  is  to  blame  for  the 
impasse.  With  the  best  intentions,  but  with  a  stub- 
bornness which  could  not  be  mistaken,  he  insisted 
upon  making  the  League  of  Nations  part  of  the  Peace 
Treaty,  believing  thereby  that  he  would  be  able  to 
force  his  views  on  the  Senate.  He  has  failed,  and 
the  results  can  not  be  but  serious.  It  was  a  funda- 
mental error  to  mix  up  the  League  ideals  with  an 
instrument  for  enforcing  the  Allied  terms  on  Ger- 
many. 

British  Radical  and  Socialist  papers,  however, 
asserted  that  it  was  Europe's  own  fault  that 
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matters  had  come  to  this  pass.  "  Superficially," 
wrote  the  London  Nation,  "Europe's  loss  is 
irremediable.  Her  idealists  lose  the  participa- 
tion of  the  greatest  of  the  world  states  in  the 
greatest  of  world  ideals.  Her  liberals  will  miss 
the  hoped-for  American  mandate  for  Armenia 
and  Constantinople.  Her  philanthropists  may 
have  to  lament  her  formal  withdrawal  from 
economic  relief  of  millions  of  starving  and  un- 
employed workers.  Mr.  Wilson  might  have 
gone  home  from  Paris  with  the  charter  of  a 
new  Europe  and  have  bound  America  to  willing 
association  in  the  work  of  reparation.  But  on 
the  road  to  Utopia  he  fell  among  real  politi- 
cians. The  European  Powers  had  made  their 
own  arrangements,  irrespective  of  the  policy  or 
sentiment  of  the  ally  whose  intervention  had 
made  it  possible  for  them  to  come  to  any  ar- 
rangement. Mr.  Wilson  himself  was  treated 
in  Paris  with  gross  discourtesy,  while  leaf  by 
leaf  the  book  of  promise  of  his  earlier  states- 
manship was  torn  away."  And  the  Socialist 
Daily  Herald,  scoring  the  League  as  "a  clique 
of  cabinets  instead  of  a  league  of  peoples," 
added:  "The  only  international  that  will 
work  is  the  Red  international — the  true  union 
of  peoples." 

Recovering  from  their  first  fit  of  disappoint- 
ment and  depression,  however,  many  British 
journals  presently  took  a  more  optimistic  tone, 
asserting  that  American  cooperation  was  an 
ultimate  certainty,  since  America  would  soon 
realize  that  isolation  was  a  practical  impossi- 
bility. They  therefore  urged  patience  and 
avoidance  of  hasty  criticism,  counting  on  time 
and  events  to  complete  America's  education 
and  conversion.     Said  the  London  Times: 

We  regard  the  delay  as  a  calamity.  We  regard 
its  indefinite  prolongation  with  lively  apprehension 
of  the  dangers  and  evils  which  may  follow,  but  we 
shall  not  be  estranged  from  America,  and  still  less 
shall  we  be  angry  with  her.  We  shall  think  she  has 
made  a  great  mistake,  that  she  has  exhibited  a  fatal 
inability  to  see  the  real  situation  of  the  world  and 
the  high  part  which  her  "manifest  destiny"  sum- 
mons her  to  play.  Yet  we  shall  not  misunderstand 
her  motives  or  her  purposes.  Our  burdens  and  the 
burdens  of  our  allies  will  be  incomparably  heavier 
if  America  determines  she  is  not  called  upon  to 
share  them,  but  we  shall  shoulder  them  with  the 
help  of  these  allies  as  best  we  may. 

"We  understand  America's  difficulties,"  said 
the  Spectator,  "and  the  spirit  in  which  the 
Senate  has  been  in  action,  and  how  public 
opinion  has  been  working.     While  America's 


voice  is  still  uncertain,  let  it  not  be  forgotten 
that  America  is  always  inclined  to  be  like  the 
man  in  the  Gospel  who  said  'I  go  not,'  and 
went.  The  President  and  people  of  the  United 
States  said  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  that  it 
was  none  of  their  concern.  But  in  the  end 
America  acted,  and  when  she  did  act  it  was 
with  a  self-abandonment  and  generosity  to 
which  the  history  of  international  relations 
affords  no  parallel.  America  threw  herself 
into  the  contest  without  a  reservation,  without 
thought  of  what  she  was  to  gain  as  a  nation. 
She  played  no  huckster's  part.  With  a  mag- 
nificence of  purpose  which,  if  the  world  at  large 
does  not  completely  understand  it,  has  always 
been  understood  here  by  her  own  flesh  and 
blood,  she  nobly  refused  to  make  Europe's 
agony  her  own  opportunity."  "  We  ourselves," 
said  the  Westminster  Gazette  in  reminiscent  vein, 
"  relying  on  our  narrow  geographical  separation 
from  Europe,  went  through  this  stage  during 
the  last  century,  trying  to  maintain  at  once  a 
splendid  isolation  and  complete  parliamentary 
freedom.  In  the  face  of  an  emergency,  we 
found  the  isolation  dangerous  and  ultimately 
impossible.  We  found  that  parliamentary 
freedom  was  rendered  unreal  by  the  swiftness 
with  which  events  moved  to  their  climax.  It 
may  be  that  America  will  have  to  learn  our 
lesson  for  herself,  but  we  do  not  believe  that 
her  experience  will  be  different."  "This," 
wrote  the  Daily  Express,  "  is  the  consequence  of 
the  American  Senate's  pathetic  attempt  to  set 
the  clock  back  and  to  restore  the  United  States 
to  the  isolation  from  which  the  Great  War 
dragged  them.  Persisted  in,  it  may  convulse 
Europe.  It  can  not  reisolate  America."  "  De- 
spite Senator  Lodge's  contention  that  the 
Treaty  is  'already  dead,'"  asserted  the  Man- 
chester Guardian  hopefully,  "we  believe  that 
such  a  course  would  be  viewed  with  as  much 
dismay  in  America  as  in  Europe."  And  the 
Times  similarly  pronounced:  "If  America 
does  not  ratify  this  Treaty  and  League,  she 
will  presently  become  a  party  to  some  very 
similar  arrangements.  Until  she  does,  in  her 
own  time,  we  must  'have  patience'  with 
her." 

Turning  now  to  those  quarters  which  had 
opposed  the  whole  League  project  from  the 
beginning,  we  find  unqualified  satisfaction  at 
the  Senate's  action.     Said  the  Saturday  Review: 

We  are  convinced  that  the  binding,  far-reaching, 
and  omnipresent  obligations  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions would  have  created  friction  between  Great 
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Britain  and  the  United  States.  After  more  than  a 
century  of  ill-will  and  misunderstanding,  the  British 
and  Americans  have  come  to  respect  one  another 
and  recognize  each  other's  strength.  Why  not  leave 
it  at  that? 

And  the  Morning  Post  wrote  exultantly: 

The  Senate,  in  the  barbarous  but  expressive  phrase 
of  President  Wilson,  has  "cut  the  heart  out  of  the 
Covenant."  Now,  for  our  part,  we  can  not  but  ad- 
mire the  Senate  for  the  stand  that  it  has  taken.  It 
has,  in  fact,  taken  its  stand  upon  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  as  a  sovereign  nation  and  its 
power  to  look  after  its  own  affairs  and  its  own  de- 
fence. It  has  also  recognized  the  law  of  growth  and 
decay  in  history,  and  has  refused  to  commit  itself 
to  the  portentous  obligation  of  maintaining  the 
world  as  it  happens  to  stand  in  this  present  year  of 
grace.  We  must  all  regret  the  illness  of  the  Presi- 
dent, but  it  is  idle  to  disguise  the  fact  that  his  en- 
thusiasm for  an  impregnable  ideal  has  got  the  whole 
world  into  a  terrible  mess.  We  do  not  know  what 
solution  there  may  be;  but  we  can  only  hope  that 
the  abortive  Covenant  will  be  separated  from  the 
Treaty  and  allowed  to  drop  into  a  deserved  oblivion. 

AS    SEEN    IN    FRANCE 

FRENCH  opinion  showed  markedly  differ- 
ent reactions  from  those  exhibited  in 
Great  Britain.  There  was  much  more  resent- 
ment toward  America,  and  also  much  more 
pleasure  at  the  Treaty's  failure,  for  France  had 
never  been  anywhere  near  solid  for  the  League 
of  Nations  project  and  wide  circles  had  seen 
security  rather  in  such  traditional  methods  as 
punitive  indemnities,  large  annexations,  and 
old-fashioned  alliances.  Nevertheless,  having 
made  up  its  mind  to  the  Treaty  as  it  stood, 
French  public  opinion  displayed  widespread 
apprehension  and  disappointment  at  the  tidings 
from  Washington.  During  the  final  debates 
in  the  Senate,  the  Paris  Journal  des  Debats, 
addressed  this  appeal  to  America: 

The  situation  of  the  Treaty  before  the  American 
Senate  is  clearly  compromised.  We  and  the  world 
have  too  many  interests  involved  in  American  ratifi- 
cation not  to  address  a  last  appeal  to  our  American 
friends  before  the  final  vote  is  taken.  The  Treaty, 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  was  drafted  by  mutual 
consent,  very  often  under  the  direction  of  the  United 
States'  representative;  therefore,  it  was  drafted  under 
America's  moral  responsibility.  To-day  France  is 
amazed  that  not  one  voice  is  raised  in  the  American 
Senate  to  declare  that  America,  who  associated  her- 
self with  the  Allies  to  terminate  the  war,  can  not, 
without  abandoning  the  most  important  part  of  her 
task,  separate  from  them  before  peace  is  achieved, 
before  the  Treaty  is  in  full  force.     It  seems  that 


America  can  not,  without  disavowing  herself,  re- 
nounce the  task  of  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  world 
which  can  only  be  accomplished  in  a  more  per- 
manent way  by  her  more  intimate  collaboration 
with  the  Allies.  The  Treaty  without  America  means 
that  the  world's  peace  is  in  peril,  and  may  be  de- 
stroyed at  any  time  determined  by  Germany.  With 
America,  then,  peace  is  guaranteed,  as  America  her- 
self declared  before  the  world  it  was  to  be.  It  is 
time  for  America  to  redeem  her  pledges. 

Pessimism,  however,  was  widespread.  "  The 
Treaty  of  Peace,"  said  Le  Matin,  "is  going  bit 
by  bit.  It  is  the  American  Senate  which  has 
assumed  this  work  of  destruction,  to  which  it 
devotes  itself  with  method  and  consistency." 
And  another  paper  asserted  that  "in  Wash- 
ington the  League  is  being  slowly  choked  to 
death." 

Thus,  when  the  Senate  adjourned  without 
action,  the  French  press  was  inclined  to  agree 
with  Senator  Lodge  that  the  Treaty  was 
"dead,"  "We  fear,"  said  Le  Matin,  "that 
there  is  no  more  League  of  Nations.  In  fact, 
America  has  killed  it.  This  League  can  live 
only  if  the  more  powerful  nations,  surrendering 
certain  privileges  their  power  gives  them,  ac- 
cept the  government  of  a  world  community. 
But,  if  there  is  no  more  Society  of  Nations,  if 
the  United  States  hangs  the  operation  of  the 
Treaty  upon  acceptance  of  its  reservations, 
does  there,  indeed,  remain  any  treaty  of  peace?" 
The  note  of  irritation  against  America  also 
sounded  strongly.  Said  Alfred  Capus,  editor 
of  Le  Figaro: 

They  (the  Americans)  consider  the  Treaty  only 
with  regard  to  American  policy,  without  disturbing 
themselves  over  the  enormous  losses  which  the  delay 
in  ratification  causes  our  country.  "The  Treaty 
does  not  satisfy  us,"  they  say.  But  don't  they  know 
anything  about  the  concessions  we  were  obliged  to 
make — and  under  what  pressure  we  made  them? 
And  under  what  influences  were  they  made?  Was 
it  not  the  authority  of  President  Wilson  which 
brought  them  about?  Was  it  not  their  representa- 
tive, their  plenipotentiary?  And  to-day,  for  motives 
purely  American,  they  disavow  this  high  mandate, 
and  in  order  to  snuff  out  him  who  spoke  in  their 
name  they  seek  to  punish  our  acquiescence.  For  we 
are  the  first  victims  of  this  discord.  It  is  we  who 
lack  coal,  leather,  wheat,  and  cotton.  It  is  we  who 
pay  for  our  necessities  at  the  rate  of  nine  francs  to 
the  dollar. 

Many  Frenchmen,  however,  rejoiced  at  our 
Senate's  action.  Declaring  that  France  had 
made  concessions  which  she  never  should  have 
made,  these  men  urged  that  France,  forgetting 
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the  League,  should  alter  the  Treaty,  exact  fresh 
guarantees  from  Germany,  and  seek  a  close 
alliance  with  England  and  other  European 
nations.  The  mingled  bitterness  and  exulta- 
tion of  these  circles  is  typified  by  the  following 
article  of  "  Pertinax"  in  Le  Figaro: 

America  is  resolved  to  follow  her  traditional  policy 
of  jealous  isolation.  She  intends  to  conserve  her 
sovereign  rights.  This  is  the  vow  of  her  soldiers, 
who,  returning  from  Europe,  proclaim  themselves 
foes  of  the  League  of  Nations.  This  is  the  desire  of 
the  employers  who  in  recent  strikes  have  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  actions  of  foreign  workers.  The 
governments  of  London  and  Paris,  brought  closer 
together  by  the  conversations  which  M.  Poincare 
and  M.  Pichon  had  recently  in  London  with  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  ought  not  to  hesitate  as  to  what  path 
to  follow.  It  is  too  late  now  to  separate  the  League 
of  Nations  from  the  Peace  Treaty.  But,  while  draw- 
ing out  of  the  League  of  Nations  what  it  can  supply 
toward  putting  the  Treaty  into  effect,  let  us  set  about 
getting  a  system  of  alliances.  Then  reservations 
agreeable  to  the  Republican  Senators  will  embarrass 
us  no  longer.  Giving  up  the  Wilsonian  doctrine, 
we  must  stop  without  delay  the  expenses  of  the 
Wilsonian  policy,  which  has  cost  us  so  dearly,  not- 
ably in  Italy  and  Rumania.  The  United  States  no 
longer  wishes  to  be  a  universal  policeman.  Very 
good.  Let  those  judgments  which  that  country  has 
imposed  upon  us  in  its  role  of  universal  judge  be 
thrown  aside.  In  short:  let  us  form  again  the  En- 
tente Cordiale,  and  give  it  all  of  its  old  force.  Ger- 
many will  find  very  little  to  hope  for  if  we  adopt  this 
course. 

AS    SEEN    IN    GERMANY 

DESPITE  America's  at  least  temporary 
disassociation  from  the  Peace  Treaty 
and  the  ill-feeling  engendered  in  many  Allied 
circles,  there  seemed  to  be  little  joy  in  Germany 
over  the  Senate's  action.  German  editors 
pointed  out  to  their  readers  that  it  was  no 
solicitude  for  Germany  which  prompted  the 
Senate's  action,  and  went  on  to  state  that 
America's  withdrawal  from  active  participa- 
tion in  the  European  settlement  would  leave 
Germany  more  than  ever  at  the  discretion  of 
her  bitterest  enemies. 

To  be  sure,  Herr  Schuecking,  a  pacifist  leader, 
asserted  that  America's  rejection  of  the  Treaty 
would  be  "  a  tremendous  moral  victory  for 
the  cause  of  universal  peace,"  and  went  on: 
"  While  I  would  regret  the  absence  of  American 
representatives  from  the  Commission  on  Re- 
paration and  the  lack  of  American  influence 
on  its  deliberations,  I  believe  the  moral  victory 
accomplished  by  the  rejection  of  the  Treaty 


would  be  almost  preferable,  both  for  the  bene- 
fit of  mankind  and  the  restoration  of  peace. 
The  longer  the  Senate  debates  the  treaty, 
the  better  chance  Americans  will  have  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  true  inwardness  of 
this  pernicious  document,  which,  in  its  present 
state,  is  destined  to  be  banefully  fatal  for  the 
whole  world." 

But  1  lerr  Schuecking's  opinion  was  not  repre- 
sentative, most  Germans  apparently  being 
filled  with  apprehension.  This  explains  why 
many  editors  warned  against  baseless  optimism 
and  pointed  out  that  America's  action  was 
prompted  solely  by  American  interests.  The 
Berlin  Zeit  wrote: 

We  must  accustom  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  the 
Peace  Treaty,  upon  which,  for  us,  life  and  future 
depend,  is  treated  in  the  United  States  largely  as  a 
political  party  matter.  Not  because  the  Treaty  dis- 
pleased the  Republicans  (who  were  more  inimical 
to  Germany  than  the  Democrats)  nor  because  they 
find  the  conditions  too  hard  for  Germany,  do  they 
condemn  it;  but  because  the  Democratic  leader 
signed  the  Treaty,  and  they  wish  to  discredit  him 
and  his  party  in  the  coming  elections.  It  is  plain 
now  that  President  Wilson  had  no  right  to  act  as 
the  protagonist  of  the  League  of  Nations,  nor  to 
make  promises  to  the  European  peoples  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  which  he  was  unable  to  rely  even  on  his  own 
people. 

And  the  M  or  gen  Post  similarly  stated: 

The  rejection  of  ratification  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  would  not  occasion  special  joy  in 
Germany  because  it  would  not  be  prompted  by 
cordiality  toward  Germany,  but  would  be  dictated 
by  purely  selfish  American  interests. 

"  It  will  make  a  great  difference,"  said  an- 
other journal,  "whether  German  interests  are 
supervised  by  French  or  American  troops." 
In  fact,  some  German  papers  displayed  great 
bitterness  at  America's  action.  "The  United 
States,"  said  the  Tagliche  Rundschau,  "after 
accomplishing  Germany's  defeat,  produced  the 
greatest  confusion  of  nationalities  and  boun- 
daries in  Europe  through  the  enactment  of  the 
Versailles  peace.  It  now  realizes  that,  while 
it  was  quite  able  to  create  havoc  in  strange 
countries,  it  is  wholly  incompetent  to  undo  the 
mischief,  and  is  quitting  the  game  and  turning 
from  Europe  politically  as  though  it  were  a 
pest-house.  First  the  Americans  make  a 
scrapheap  of  Europe,  and  then  they  withdraw 
with  a  noble  gesture  of  duty,  leaving  Europe 
to  its  misery.  That's  the  real  thing  in  the 
sense  of  American  business." 


The  other  European  countries  seemed 
oppressed  by  the  doubts  and  perplexities 
which  have  been  noted  in  the  preceding  pages. 
The  chief  notes  of  joy  arose  from  Italy,  where 
some  circles  thought  that,  with  America  "out 
of  the  way,"  Italy  could  get  a  settlement  of  the 
Adriatic  problem  conformable  with  her  desires. 
These  countries  which  were  neutral  during  the 
late  war  took  occasion  once  more  to  voice  that 
dislike  of  the  Treaty  which  they  have  mani- 
fested ever  since  its  publication.  A  good  ex- 
ample of  such  comment  is  this  editorial  from 
a  Dutch  journal,  the  Nienwe  Rotterdamsche 
Courant: 

We,  the  erstwhile  neutrals,  realize  fully  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  Senate  at  Washington.  Assuredly 
there  are  a  good  many  motives  of  party  politics. 
No  doubt  there  is  a  good  deal  of  opposition  of  a 
reactionary,  nationalist,  and  imperialist  nature. 
But  there  is  also  a  good  deal  of  honest  and  con- 
ceivable opposition  against  a  League  of  Nations 
Covenant  coupled  with  a  Peace  Treaty  inspired  by 
so  little  nobility  of  spirit.  Norway,  Switzerland, 
Holland,  and  such  countries,  only  have  to  state  their 
opinion  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
but  America  has  to  swallow  it  at  one  mouthful. 
What  will  be  the  end  of  it  all? 

AS    LATIN    AMERICA    VIEWS    IT 

IN  LATIN  AMERICA  the  Senate's  action  has 
caused  little  apprehension,  the  prevailing 
spirit  being  that  things  will  work  out  all  right, 
and  the  prevailing  determination  being  to 
follow  America's  lead,  whatever  that  may  be. 
Typical  of  this  attitude  is  the  pronouncement 
made  by  Senor  Eliodoro  Yanez,  head  of  the 
Chilean  commercial  mission,  on  his  return  to 
South  America.  In  a  press  interview  Senor 
Yanez  said  he  hoped  all  Latin  American  na- 
tions would  make  common  cause  with  the 
United  States,  and  that  any  objections  to 
amendments  or  reservations  which  might  be 
passed  would  be  subordinated,  to  the  end  that 
the  spirit  and  unity  of  the  Americas  might  be, 
maintained.  'The  discussion  pending  before 
the  Senate  in  Washington  causes  me  no  anx- 
iety," Senor  Yanez  declared.  "The  only 
thing  to  be  regretted  is  the  delay  in  approving 
the  Treaty,  because  the  world  situation  re- 
quires immediate  adjustments,  and  an  act  of 
such  vast  importance,  which  affects  so  many 
and  such  vital  interests,  can  not  remain  sus- 
pended for  an  indefinite  time." 


Rather  exceptional  is  the  attitude  of  the 
Buenos  Aires  Naci&n,  which  considers  the 
possibility  of  our  non-ratification  of  the  Treaty 
"a  matter  of  great  gravity  for  the  future  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  the  South  and 
Central  American  countries,  which,  with  the 
single  exceptioa  of  Mexico,  are  either  original 
members  of  or  have  given  their  adherence  to 
the  League  of  Nations."  This  journal  con- 
siders that  failure  by  the  United  States  to  ratify 
the  Treaty  in  its  original  form  would  imperil 
the  very  existence  of  the  League  of  Nations 
and  it  asserts  further  that  if  the  United  States 
"does  not  form  part  of  the  League,  the  Latin 
American  countries  will  find  themselves  in  a 
different  camp  from  the  United  States,  will 
find  they  have  acquired  a  special  situation  in 
relation  to  other  members  of  the  League,  and 
will  be  forced  to  consider  the  United  States  as 
a  factor  in  a  certain  manner  foreign  to  the 
development  of  their  peaceful  policy — which 
surely  will  not  be  satisfactory  to  them  in  view 
of  their  sincere  desire  always  to  be  in  the  same 
camp  with  their  great  northern  sister." 

A   JAPANESE    OPINION 

FROM  Japan,  whose  press  has  uttered  some 
very  trenchant  criticisms  of  the  Peace 
Conference  proceedings,  as  readers  of  this  de- 
partment will  remember,  comes  this  time  a 
strong  defense  of  President  Wilson  and  a  sharp 
rebuke  to  the  Senatorial  opponents  of  the 
Treaty.     The  Kobe  Herald  writes : 

Recent  events  involve  an  unpleasant  commentary 
on  American  institutions.  Never  before,  we  be- 
lieve, have  the  political  institutions  of  that  country 
been  so  discredited  as  during  the  last  few  months  by 
the  Republican  Senators,  for  the  purpose  of  achiev- 
ing a  petty  party  advantage.  Not  content  with 
blocking  the  greatest  instrument  for  the  promotion 
of  peace  that  the  best  statesmen  of  the  world  have 
ever  evolved,  they  have  striven  to  belittle  and 
disparage  their  great  leader  and  representative, 
revealing  themselves  as  a  selfish,  parochial  set, 
unmindful  of  their  great  duties.  They  have  stooped 
to  attack  the  President,  outrageously  and  even  bru- 
tally, and  now  they  see  their  reward  in  the  return 
of  Dr.  Wilson  to  Washington  as  an  invalid.  The 
fighting  Republicans  have  their  reward.  We  can  not 
add  bitterness  to  the  remark  by  saying  that  we  hope 
Senator  Lodge,  Senator  Borah,  and  Senator  Johnson 
and  their  followers  are  satisfied  and  proud  of  their 
ignoble  work. 
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IRST,  let  us  get  rid  of  this  term 
"  Bolshevik."  It  has  acquired  so  many 
meanings     that     to-day     it    means 


everything   or  nothing. 


To  the 


American  Federation  of  Labor,  Judge 
Gary  is  our  foremost  Bolshevik.  To  those 
who  oppose  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
Samuel  Gompers  has  that  honor.  The  Wets 
say  that  the  Drys  will,  before  they  get  through, 
turn  the  country  Bolshevist.  The  Drys  are 
equally  certain  we  should  have  lost  our  nation 
if  they  had  not  throttled  Demon  Rum  in  the 
nick  of  time.  President  Wilson  has  said  that 
if  the  Senate  does  any  editorial  work  on  his 
Peace  Treaty  the  Bolsheviki  are  sure  to  get  us. 
A  considerable  number  of  Senators,  on  the 
other  hand,  think  that  the  Peace  Treaty  and 
the  League  of  Nations  together  form  a  pass- 
port to  Bolshevism.  In  these  enlightened 
times  practically  every  man  who  does  not 
agree  with  you  is  either  a  Bolshevik  himself  or 
covertly  encouraging  the  movement.  "Bol- 
shevik" is  the  "bogey-man"  up-to-date,  and, 
whereas  that  individual,  in  our  childhood, 
varied  according  to  imagination,  he  is  to-day 
quite  well  delineated.  A  really  first-class 
Bolshevik  is  a  pop-eyed  gentleman  needing 
both  a  haircut  and  a  shave,  with  a  somewhat 
more  careless  style  of  dress  than  Uncle  Joe 
Cannon,  and,  when  in  form,  his  pockets  are 
simply  jammed  with  bombs.  When  not  en- 
gaged in  throwing  bombs  or  in  making  "  incen- 
diary" speeches,  he  busies  himself  shipping  his 
surplus  bombs  to  our  more  distinguished  capi- 
talists. A  prime  Bolshevik  is  a  combination  of 
the  Wild  Man  of  Borneo,  Jo-Jo  the  Dog-Faced 
Boy,  Catherine  de  Medici,  and  Caligula. 
Such  is  the  Bolshevik — killing  and  destroying 
in  an  uncleanly  and  unsportsmanlike  way. 
That  is  the  thing  our  police  are  chasing.  It 
does  not  exist. 

What  does  exist  is  a  strong,  well-defined 
movement  in  which  all  the  opponents  of  the 
existing  form  of  government  have  for  the  mo- 


ment combined  to  make  the  most  of  unrest 
and  dissatisfaction  to  the  end  of  bringing 
on  the  social  revolution  and  to  reform  the 
United  States  after  the  Russian  Soviet  model — 
to  erect  a  new  government  within  the  shell  of 
the  old,  and  they  would  do  it  by  amassing 
such  a  force  of  the  proletariat  that  resistance 
to  the  change  would  be  foolhardy.  It  seems 
like  a  fantastic  project;  it  is  only  fantastic  to 
those  who  do  not  comprehend  the  logic  of  the 
proposal  and  confuse  its  more  active  pro- 
ponents, who  are  mostly  personally  objection- 
able, irritating  sort  of  people,  with  the  princi- 
ples that  are  involved.  The  ultra-reformer  is  a 
person  commonly  without  a  sense  of  humor, 
and  once  he  embraces  the  social  revolution  he 
usually  takes  on  several  side-lines  such  as 
atheism,  the  flexible  marriage  relation,  dress 
reform,  and  a  bevy  of  other  notions.  Rarely 
having  a  sense  of  proportion,  he  is  just  as  apt 
to  trot  out  a  minor  as  a  major  issue — which  is 
confusing. 

But,  fantastic  or  otherwise,  this  movement 
has  caught  fully  two  million  people  in  this 
country  and  is  spreading  every  day;  it  reaches 
into  every  large  city  and  into  nearly  every 
hamlet  in  some  form  or  other.  Its  newspapers 
in  every  language,  its  literature,  and  its  educa- 
tional courses  are  making  converts  evemvhere; 
it  is  behind  most  of  the  social  unrest  and  is  in- 
fluencing hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
without  their  knowledge.  And,  worst  of  all,  it 
is  being  opposed  without  being  comprehended, 
if  the  movement  is  wrong,  the  one  weapon  that 
will  kill  it  is  intelligence,  and  that  is  not  being 
used.  We  have  not,  as  a  people,  studied 
the  proposals  sufficiently  to  answer  them — and 
they  can  be  answered  on  a  level  ground. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  series  of  articles  to 
try  to  explain  what  this  revolutionary  move- 
ment  is,  how  it  works,  who  are  in  it,  and  where 
it  finds  its  most  fertile  fields.  There  is  no 
disposition  to  be  dramatic  or  to  confuse  a 
spark  with  a  flame,  but  merely  to  represent 
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the  facts  as  they  are.     To  most  people  they  The  rich  man's  dream  that  he  might  awake 

will  be  surprising,  for  in  chasing  bomb  throwers  some  fine  morning  to  find  the  Bolsheviki  mow- 

we  have  all  but  forgotten  the  real  issues.  ing  the  streets  with  machine  guns  is  interesting 

but  untrue.     The  United  States  is  not  now 

THE   NEED   OF   MARTYRS    AMONG   RADICALS  ■      «..       „i;„u«.   ^  A                 t                1    *•         u      c 

in  the  slightest  danger  of  a  revolution  by  force 

THE    first   fact   that  one  will  discover  is  of  arms.     A  revolution  will  not  be  precipitated; 

that  the  gunman  is  unimportant  in  the  the  country  is  not  ready.     And  revolutions  are 

modern    movement.     If    only    the    militant  only  emergency  affairs. 

minority  of  the  revolutionaries  could  be  in-  The  experience  which  the  Spartacists  had  in 
duced  to  throw  a  salvo  or  two  of  bombs,  the  Germany  has  sufficiently  demonstrated  "the  ut- 
chief  danger  would  not  be  revolution  but  re-  ter  fallacy  of  premature  revolution.  There, 
action.  The  bomb  throwers,  the  gunmen,  small  bands,  rarely  exceeding  fifty,  seized  strat- 
and  the  whole  crew  of  homicidal  fanatics  who  egic  points  in  various  cities  (the  favorite  spots 
kill  from  social  rather  than  personal  reasons  are  being  the  police  stations,  the  Rathausen,  and 
in  no  way  dangerous  to  the  country.  They  are  the  railway  stations)  and  then  after  cutting 
merely  criminals,  they  can  easily  be  cared  for  the  telegraph  and  the  telephone  wires,  they 
by  the  police,  and  if  only  enough  of  them  could  proceeded  to  shoot  recklessly  in  the  hope  that 
be  induced  to  throw  their  bombs  we  should  then  they  would  be  joined  by  the  hoodlums, 
not  have  to  pass  on  the  really  important  The  German  Left  Wing  revolutionists  had 
questions.  I  can  confidently  say  that  the  everything  in  their  favor;  Liebknecht  and 
recent  deportation  of  Berkman,  Goldman,  and  Rosa  Luxemberg  were  capable  leaders,  and 
the  miscellaneous  collection  of  foreigners  is  a  duplication  of  the  Lenin  coup  was  con- 
welcomed  by  none  so  much  as  by  those  who  fidently  expected.  But  the  whole  movement 
are  actively  working  for  the  establishment  of  a  fell  flat.  It  created  popular  fear  instead  of 
new  social  order.  They  are  glad  to  be  rid  of  popular  support  —  for  the  people  were  not 
the  whole  crew;  they  were  in  the  way.  Your  prepared, 
modern  radical  wants  violence — but  only 
coming  from  his  opponents  because  then  vio- 
lence leaves  bitterness  in  its  wake,  and  every  H~*0-DAY  the  whole  radical  revolutionary 
embittered  person  is  a  potential  radical  asset,  1  procedure  has  changed.  The  hot  heads 
for  he  can  then  be  shown  that  he  is  the  victim  are  no  longer  in  control.  They  have  discov- 
of  a  capitalistic  state.  The  radical  movement  ered  a  new  weapon  which  is  infinitely  better 
is  desperately  in  need  of  martyrs.  They  have  than  the  bomb.  That  weapon  is  the  strike, 
made  a  martyr  of  Mooney  although  they  would  As  the  I.  W.  W.  puts  it,  "Every  strike  is  a 
have  small  use  for  him  if  he  were  at  large,  small  revolution  and  a  dress  rehearsal  for  the 
They  have  made  a  martyr  of  Debs,  and  so  they  big  one."  Therefore,  every  strike,  no  matter 
will  of  Emma  Goldman,  Berkman,  and  all  the  what  its  cause,  is  a  help.  It  is  not  out  of  pure 
other  deportees;  the  shrewdest  radicals  would  cussedness  that  every  radical  newspaper  now 
like  nothing  better  than  for  these  people  all  to  supports  every  strike,  that  every  socialist 
be  killed  in  some  manner  before  they  reach  orator  tries  to  butt  in  on  the  proceeding,  or 
Russia.  That  killing  could  then  be  charged  that  groups  containing  well-known  radical 
to  the  United  States  Government  and  pre-  names  start  wholly  unauthorized  committees 
sented  as  clear  evidence  of  a  capitalistic  plot  to  defend  somebody  or  other.  For  instance, 
to  crush  the  working  man.  the  steel  strike,  which  is  nominally  under 
The  number  of  capitalists  bombed  is  no  the  control  of  the  American  Federation  of 
longer  the  measure  of  social  unrest.  A  cam-  Labor  is  supported  by  the  Union  of  Russian 
paign  of  terrorism  is  frowned  upon  as  destruc-  Workers,  by  the  New  York  Call,  and  the  other 
tive  to  the  whole  movement.  Anarchists  and  Left  Wing  papers,  and  by  the  whole  radical 
Nihilists  are  no  more  welcome  in  Russia  than  element,  all  of  whom,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  are  here.  They  are  useful  only  as  shock  are  and  must  be  more  opposed  to  the  Ameri- 
troops  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  battle  if  and  can  Federation  of  Labor  than  to  the  U.  S. 
when  a  battle  is  begun.  The  leaders  want  a  Steel  Corporation.  For  the  corporation  is  a 
large  number  of  people  who  are  willing  to  fight,  means  of  production  and  could  be  socialized 
but  they  would  prefer  to  get  through  without  while  the  Federation  would  have  to  be 
disorder  of  their  own  creation.  destroyed.     The  strike  is  the  real  weapon  and 
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the  strength  of  the  revolutionary  movement  Although  I  have  not  Mr.  Compere's  author- 
to-day  is  to  be  measured   by  the  number  of  ity    for    so    saying,    and    absolute     proof   is 
strikes.  exceedingly  difficult,   I    have  every   reason   to 
the  revolutionary  goal  Wfevc    that    both    the    steel    and    the    coal 

strikes  were  engineered  with  the  sole  object  of 

IT    IS  impossible   to    determine    how   many  causing   class   consciousness    through    failure, 

strikes  we  have    had  since  the  Armistice.  Mr.  (iompers  opposed  both  strikes  because  he 

The  number  is  above  5,000  and  may  be  as  knew  that  they  would  fail.     It  is  difficult  to 

great   as    10,000.     Of  these   strikes   probably  believe  that  the  steel  strike  was  promoted  for 

about  90  per  cent,  were  unauthorized — that  is,  any  reason  other  than  the  creation  of  class 

without   the   American    Federation   of   Labor  consciousness  and  the  hope  of  inducing  repres- 

sanction— and  while  in  most  cases  higher  pay  sion.     William   Z.   Foster,  the  brains  of  the 

and  shorter  hours  were  the  ostensible  reasons,  steel  strike,  is  a  brilliant  man  and  a  social 

the   real   promoters   have   been   radicals   stir-  revolutionary.     He  used  Fitzpatrick,  the  os- 

ring    up    unthinking   workers    to    demanding  tensible  head,  as  a  tool,  and  started  the  talk  of 

more  than  possibly  can  be  given.     They  want  repression  from  before  the  time  the  strike  was 

to  urge  on  these  strikes  as  dress  rehearsals  for  declared.     He  secured  the  support  of  the   I. 

the  big  general  strike  which  is  to-day  the  revolu-  W.  W.,  which  was  the  last  support  in  the  world 

tionary  goal.     They  wanted  big  strikes  in  the  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  wanted, 

basic  industries  such  as  steel  and  coal,  and  they  through  his  friend,  Jacob  Margolis,  a  radical 

got  them.     They  wanted  strikes  in  transporta-  Pittsburgh  lawyer;  he  secured  the  support  of 

tion;  and  they  got  the  New  York  dockers  out,  the  Union  of  Russian  Workers,  another  revolu- 

and  also  many  street   car  people  throughout  tionary  body,  and  then  after  a  period  of  fever- 

the  country;  they  hope  between  the  Plumb  plan  ish  organizing  activity,  practically  withdrew 

and  the  Cummins  Bill  to  foment  a  nationwide  and  let  the  strike  fail.     And  already  the  radical 

railway  strike.     They  do  not  want  long  strikes  propaganda  is  veering  around  to  show  that  the 

because  those  exhaust  the  workers  more  than  iron  heel  of  capital  seeks  to  crush  the  very  life 

the  employers.     They  prefer  short  strikes  at  blood  from  the  workers.     That  strike  was  lost 

inconvenient  times,  and  they  like  particularly  before  it  began  and  the  active  leaders  must 

to  discourage  the  idea  of  work  so  that  a  man  have  known  it. 
will  do  as  little  as  possible  and  at  the  same 
time    drain    pay    away    from    the    employer. 

The    general    average    of    production    among  OECAUSE  the  radicals   are   not    bent  on 

workers  has  dropped — they  want  to  make  it  O  killing,  because,  indeed,    they   are  thor- 

lower.    They  would  prefer  in  these  preliminary  oughly  pacifist,  they  are  more  powerful   by 

strikes  to  lose  rather  than  to  win,  for  losing  far  than  ever  before,  and  they  form  a  force 

embitters,   breaks  faith  in  union  labor,   and  intelligently  to  be  reckoned  with  and  intelli- 

creates  the  class  consciousness  that  must  pre-  gently  to  be  combated  by  those  who  believe 

cede  the  class  war.  not   that   the   existing   order   is   perfect    but 

This  extraordinary  paradox  was  explained  that    it    is   fundamentally    right.     The    term 

to  me  by  Mr.  Gompers.     He  said:  "Social  Revolution"  is  not  necessarily  to  be 

"When  men  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  confused  with  a  revolution  by  force  of  arms, 
organize  and  go  on  strike,  they  experience  a  although  undoubtedly  it  would  be  a  time  of 
buoyant  freedom  such  as  they  have  never  bloodshed.  Essentially  the  Social  Revolution, 
known  before.  They  feel  for  the  first  time  although  it  is  translated  into  terms  of  violence 
that  they  are  living — that  they  own  them-  for  those  who  like  their  politics  that  way,  repre- 
selves,  but  let  the  strike  drag  on  and  finally  sents  an  economic  change  from  the  present 
be  lost  and  then  those  men  will  be  disillu-  system  by  which  we  all  work  for  profit  to  a 
sioned,  they  will  be  soured,  and  they  will  be  system  under  which  all  production  shall  be 
prey  for  any  opponent  of  the  social  order.  It  wholly  for  use.  This  change  involves  the  de- 
is  very  easy  to  convince  such  a  man  that  he  is  struction  of  government  as  it  now  stands  with 
powerless  to  strike  against  the  existing  order  the  ultimate  idea  of  setting  up  in  its  place  a 
and  that  if  he  wants  to  gain  justice  according  series  of  committees,  commissions,  Soviets,  or 
to  his  lights  he  must  break  down  the  whole  whatever  one  may  choose  to  call  them.  The 
system."  ideal  government,  according  to  those  who  de- 
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sire  this  change,  is  that  of  Soviet  Russia — not  many  years  more  to  attain  even  our  present 
in  the  crudities  and  brutalities  of  its  estab-  average  standard  and  that  in  the  natural  pro- 
lishment  but  in  its  ultimate  and  perfected  form  gression  of  our  present  system  we  shall  long 
which  its  proponents  claim  is  being  every  day  before  then  have  attained  legitimate  ideals, 
brought  nearer  to  realization.  In  that  per-  Therefore,  I  conceive  that  it  is  right  and  proper 
fected  form  there  will  be  no  private  property,  and  more  in  the  interest  of  the  poor  than  of 
there  will  be  no  rich  and  there  will  be  no  poor,  the  rich  to  oppose  the  extension  of  revolution- 
there  will  be  no  idlers  either  from  choice  or  ary  socialism — disregarding  the  cranks  of 
from  necessity,  and  each  citizen  will  be  on  an  both  sides  and  endeavoring  to  get  at  the 
absolute  equality  with  every  other  citizen  so  truth.  It  is  in  reality  a  conflict  of  two  econo- 
far  as  the  use  of  property  is  concerned,  and  mic  theories. 

while  no  man  can  accumulate,  at  the  same  The  radical  says  that  for  every  dollar  paid 

time  no  man  can  idle.  the  worker  in  wages  the  employer  gets  a  dollar 

in  profit.     The  emploved  outnumber  the  em- 

THE   CHANCE    FOR    SUCCESS    IN    RUSSIA  ,_  • «.u~—* ~  «-u     •    *         «-       t  *u 

ploying,  therefore,  in  the  interests  of  the  masses 

THIS  is  an  extremely  attractive  ideal  to  the  workers  should  take  over  the  employer's 

most    people.    Those    who    understand  interest — that  is,  all  should  be  workers.     If 

what  is  being  aimed  at  can  not  but  hope  for  a  their  premises  are  true,  then  their  conclusion 

thorough  demonstration  of  the  plan's  feasibil-  is  correct.    Their  premises  are  not  true.   Any 

ity,  and  in  the  case  of  Russia  where  for  cen-  employer  could  destroy  the  argument  by  post- 

turies  to  come  most  of  the  wealth  will   be  ing  up  what  his  expenses  are — and  in  a  few 

drawn  from  the  enormously  rich  natural  re-  cases  they  do  and  have  no  trouble.     But  the 

sources  and  not  from  industry  as  we  more  nar-  majority  do  not;  not  from  fear  of  the  workers 

rowly  interpret  it — that  is,  the  wealth  will  be  but  from  fear  of  their  competitors,  they  are 

drawn  out   of  the   ground   rather  than  out  afraid  to  reveal  their  accounts.     Hence  the 

of  the  skill  of  the  worker — there  is  a  strong  lie    lives    and    grows.     A    favorite    Madison 

economic   possibility   of   success.     If   it   does  Square  argument  from  the  soap  box  is  to  hold 

represent   a  universal  millennium   it   will   be  up  a  hat  and  yell : 

welcomed  by  most  fair-minded  people.     We  "I  paid  three  dollars  for  this  hat;  the  man 

are  not  concerned  with  preserving  the  rich  as  who  made  it  got  24  cents.     The  employer  got 

such  or  the  poor  as  such,  and  since  our  own  two  dollars  and  seventy-six  cents.     What  are 

Government    has    undergone    such    consider-  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

able    changes    since    the    Constitution    was  Now,  the  manufacturer  of  that  hat  knows 

drafted  that   1  doubt  if  Alexander  Hamilton  that  he  rarely  gets  half  as  much  as  the  worker 

and  his  confreres  would  to-day  recognize  their  got;  he  also  knows  that  the  speaker  neglects 

handiwork,  there  is  no  particular  reason  for  the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  the  cost  of  pre- 

saying  that  in  the  year  1920  we  have  arrived  paring  the  material,  the  cost  of  transportation, 

at  perfection  and  stand  ready  to  beat  up,  im-  and  the  cost  of  selling — all  of  which  involve 

prison,  or  hang  any  one  who  says  to  the  con-  labor;  that  also  he  and  everyone  who  handles 

trary.  either  the  material  or  the  finished  hat  have 

to  pav  rent  and  taxes.     But  instead  of  posting 

a  conflict  of  economics  his  figures,  that  employer  is  more  than  likely 

THE  question  is  one  of  economics.     For  to  suggest  that  more  Americanization  is  needed 

instance,    I    firmly    believe    that    in    the  and  would  like  to  have  someone  play  the  Star 

capitalistic  system  the  greatest  good  for  the  Spangled  Banner! 
greatest  number  will  eventually  be  attained, 

fu.,*.  +u      r                  •  *          <-            e  u    u-                    *  PLAYING   INTO   THE    HANDS   OF    RADICALS 

that  the  Communist  system  of  holding  is  not 

well-conceived  because  it  necessarily  involves  a  T  F  A  MAN  thinks  that  he  is  being  cheated 
certain  inherent  perfection  which  is  incom-  1  by  his  employer,  it  destroys  all  possibility 
patible  with  anything  that  we  know  about  of  making  a  good  citizen  out  of  him  to  leave 
human  attributes,  and  that  even  if  we  take  for  him  thus  unanswered  and  to  talk  about  pa- 
granted  that  this  perfection  can  be  attained  triotism.  The  social  revolutionaries  like  that 
through  education  through  say  half  a  dozen  sort  of  counter-propaganda  for  it  tends  to  de- 
generations we  should  in  the  meantime  have  so  stroy  faith  in  government.  Indeed,  up  to 
impoverished  the  people  that  it  would  take  date  with  a  single  exception  that  I  shall  note, 
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the  Federal  Government  has  played  into  the  these  differences  would  cause  violent  conflict 
hands  of  the  radicals  at  almost  every  step,  until  some  one  party  gained  the  whole  ascend- 
Take  a  leading  instance;  we  all  know  that  ancy.  That  is  what  has  happened  in  Russia, 
while  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  profiteering  But,  following  the  lead  of  Russia,  for  the  mo- 
going  on,  it  is  really  a  negligible  factor  in  the  ment  all  radical  socialist  movements  are  not 
present  high  prices.  The  revolutionaries  say  only  joined  but  are  practically  under  the  direc- 
that  high  prices  are  due  to  profiteering — ignor-  tion  of  the  Russian  Communist  Party,  which 
ing  the  subject  of  high  wages  and  low  pro-  is  the  party  that  has  established  the  Soviet 
duction,  for  they  encourage,  for  their  present  Government  in  Russia  and  whom  we  know  as 
purposes,  high  wages  and  low  production.  The  the  Bolsheviki.  That  is  the  serious  fact  to- 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  confirms  day  and  it  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  only 
their  premises  by  declaring  that  profiteers  are  thorough  and  intelligent  investigation  which 
exploiting  the  country.  That  is  the  easy  has  been  held  in  this  country  that  this  fact 
superficial  statement  to  make;  it  is  untrue,  has  been  brought  out.  This  investigation  has 
and  the  radical  element  knows  that  it  is  un-  been  carried  on  by  a  Joint  Legislative  Commit- 
true — their  leaders  understand  economics  and  tee  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  which  is 
the  Attorney  General  has  no  more  knowledge  known  as  the  Lusk  Committee.  This  com- 
of  economics  than  Henry  Ford  has  of  history,  mittee  was  formed  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Then  the  Attorney  General  gallantly  steps  Union  League  Club  of  New  York  after  the 
forward  to  kill  the  profiteers  and  hoarders  adoption  of  a  report  based  upon  a  preliminary 
through  the  courts;  he  finds  a  stray  individual  investigation  made  mainly  by  Archibald  E. 
here  and  there  who  has  charged  too  much.  Stevenson  and  Robert  C.  Morris,  members 
Fines  or  imprisonment  follow.  But  prices  do  of  the  New  York  Bar.  The  committee  has 
not  come  down;  they  keep  right  on  going  up.  been  at  work  for  several  months  in  New  York 
The  Attorney  General  retires  and  the  Radicals  City,  which  is  the  fountain-head  of  the  whole 
come  forward  with  every  apparent  fact  on  their  radical  movement,  and  the  work  done  by  Mr. 
side  to  demonstrate  that  the  failure  is  not  due  Stevenson  has  been  so  thorough  and  intelligent 
to  the  Attorney  General  but  to  the  fundamental  that  for  the  first  time  the  real  facts  are  in  a 
deficiencies  of  the  system  under  which  we  live —  fair  way  to  being  uncovered — the  work  has 
that  the  profiteers  are  beyond  the  law.  The  been  so  well  done  and  with  so  little  of  the  stage 
Mayor  of  New  York  declares  that  it  is  the  play  that  accompanies  most  legislative  inves- 
right  of  the  people  to  own  the  street  railways  tigations  that  Mr.  Stevenson  is  to-day  the 
and  that  the  fares  are  too  high  already,  let  only  man  in  the  country  whom  the  Radicals 
alone   permitting   them   to   go   higher.    The  fear. 

Radicals  pick  up  the  argument  and  then  go  The  central  organs  of  revolution  are  the 

on  to  show  that  while  the  premises  of  the  May-  Communist  Party  and  the  Communist  Labor 

or  are  true,  he  is  prevented  from  carrying  out  Party   both   of  which  derive   their  directive 

his  designs  by  the  capitalistic  control  of  the  intelligence  from  Lenin  — John  Reed  is  now  on  a 

Government.     1  shall  later  go  into  some  of  the  trip  to   Russia  financed   by  the  Communist 

main  arguments  but  in  this  article  I  want  only  Labor  Party  to  take  counsel  with  Lenin.       Into 

to  indicate  that  the  revolutionary  movement  these  two  groups  all  the  other  radicals  have 

is  being  helped  and  not  answered  merely  be-  drifted   either  officially  or  unofficially;   they 

cause  we  do  not  hold  it  highly  enough;  we  comprehend  the  1.  W.  W.,  the  anarchists,  and 

loosely  uphold  the  premises  and  then  jail  the  nearly  every  opponent  of  society — they  ramify 

advocates  for  suggesting  remedies — which  is  through  our  school  systems,  through  our  col- 

the  course  that  makes  for  ever-increasing  dis-  leges,  and  into  some  fairly  high  places  in  our 

content.     I  am  not  speaking  of  the  criminal  governments.     They   are   everywhere   among 

element  which  has  to  be  relentlessly  suppressed,  the  Labor  unions  trying  to  destroy  the  policies 

but  of  the  movement  as  a  whole.  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.     They 

are    everywhere    stirring    up    the    Negroes. 

They  form  the  most  active  force  in  the  country 

FOR  it  is  a  movement  to-day.     Before  the  to-day. 

Russian   Revolution,   the  various  bodies  In  my  next  article  I  shall  take  up  some  of 

worked  alone;  they  all  have  differences  which  their  ramifications  and  their  methods  of  or- 

they  consider  vital  and,  were  they  in  control,  ganization  and  propaganda. 
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Preparation  to  Meet  the  Economic  Problems  That  Now  Dominate  Public  Affairs 
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MOST  part)'  conventions  in  Canada 
are  held  for  the  purpose  of 
framing  platforms  and  making 
declarations  of  policy,  not  of 
choosing  leaders.  The  leader  of 
the  opposition  is  usually  chosen  by  his  friends 
in  Parliament.  In  this  respect,  the  1919 
Liberal  Convention  at  Ottawa  was  a  new  de- 
parture in  Dominion  politics,  as  it  selected  the 
leader  as  well  as  declaring  the  policy.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  had  died  just  before  Parliament 
assembled,  and  Mr.  D.  D.  Mackenzie,  a  well 
known  Nova  Scotia  lawyer  and  ex-judge,  was 
made  temporary  leader,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  permanent  choice  would  be  made 
at  the  convention.  The  convention  had  been 
planned  during  the  life  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  policy  and 
promoting  unity.  His  death  cast  upon  it  the 
new  duty  of  choosing  his  successor. 

There  had  been  a  split  in  the  party  upon 
conscription.  Laurier  had  adhered  to  the 
view  held  by  both  political  parties  until  191 7, 
that  the  Canadian  army  should  be  maintained 
by  voluntary  enlistment.  He  modified  this 
to  the  extent  of  proposing  a  referendum  and 
declaring  that  he  would  abide  by  the  result, 
but  this  proposal  was  not  accepted  by  the 
advocates  of  conscription.  When  Sir  Robert 
Borden  announced  his  conversion  to  compul- 
sory military  service,  he  carried  with  him  a 
considerable  element  of  the  Liberal  Party, 
formed  a  Unionist  government,  containing 
both  Conservatives  and  Liberals,  and  won  the 
election  of  191 7,  partly  by  the  force  of  public 
sentiment  in  a  very  critical  period  of  the  war, 
and  partly  by  a  new  franchise  act,  framed  with 
a  view  to  partisan  advantage  and  without 
much  regard  to  fair  play.  The  Liberals  who 
adhered  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  deeply  resented 
this  law  and  the  high-handed  methods  used  in 
the  election.  This  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  political  situation,  because  it  greatly  em- 
bittered the  feeling  of  Liberals  against  their 
opponents. 


To  restore  the  fortunes  of  the  Liberal  Party, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  breach  between  its 
two  sections  should  be  healed  and  the  Unionist 
combination  dissolved.  This  was  what  had 
happened  at  confederation.  A  Coalition 
government  was  formed,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  Federal  union.  When  this 
object  was  attained,  the  Reformers  returned  to 
their  old  part)'  allegiance,  and  the  Coalition 
government  soon  lost  its  composite  character 
and  became  wholly  Conservative.  A  similar 
process  is  going  on  in  the  Unionist  government 
under  Sir  Robert  Borden,  although  it  still 
contains  a  Liberal  element.  Moreover,  the 
Liberal  prime  ministers  of  the  provinces  (all 
except  Ontario  under  Liberal  governments) 
attended  the  Liberal  Convention,  although 
most  of  them  had  supported  the  Unionist  gov- 
ernment. The  presence  of  these  provincial 
premiers  and  of  Mr.  Fielding,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  veterans  of  the  party,  who 
had  parted  company  with  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
on  conscription,  was  an  evidence  of  the  tend- 
ency toward  Liberal  reunion.  To  this  ex- 
tent, there  is  in  progress  a  reversion  toward  old 
party  lines.  In  another  respect  there  is  a 
breaking  away  from  old  party  lines,  indicated 
by  the  formation  of  a  farmers'  party.  But 
any  combination  which  might  be  made  with 
the  embattled  farmers  as  an  element  would  be 
of  an  entirely  different  character  from  the 
temporary  coalition  of  old  line  Conservatives 
and  old  line  Liberals  at  Ottawa. 

The  Convention  was  powerfully  influenced 
by  the  Laurier  tradition.  A  great  illumi- 
nated picture  of  the  old  chief  stood  on  the 
platform.  Every  reference  to  him  was  loudly 
cheered.  He  seemed  to  be  continually  pres- 
ent in  the  spirit.  Undoubtedly  this  was  a 
factor  in  the  election  of  Mr.  King.  He  had 
been  a  strong  personal  friend  and  a  staunch 
adherent  of  Laurier,  and  had  gone  down  to 
defeat  as  a  Laurier  candidate  in  Ontario,  where 
public  sentiment  ran  strongly  for  conscription. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  one  of  the  last,  if 
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not  the  last,  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  speeches,  that  of  Secretary  of  Labor  in  the  United  State 
he  referred  to  Mr.  King  as  the  man  who  had  with  the  difference  that  in  Canada  the  minister 
proposed  the  true  solution  of  the  Labor  prob-  must  have  a  seat  in  Parliament.  To  take  a 
lem,  and  that  about  the  same  time  Mr.  King  minister  out  of  the  civil  service  was  a  new  de- 
had  delivered  a  warm  eulogy  upon  the  old  parture,  which  rather  startled  the  old-fashioned 
chief.  Mr.  King  obtained  a  large  majority  of  politicians.  It  was  an  entirely  new  way  of 
the  Quebec  votes  in  the  convention,  though  entering  public  life.  The  fact  that  Mr.  King 
these  were  considerably  less  than  half  the  total  came  in,  not  by  the  door  of  politics,  but  by  the 
cast  for  him.  Mr.  Fielding,  his  strongest  door  of  expert  service,  makes  his  position 
opponent,  ran  him  very  close,  and  won  the  unique.  He  is  not  a  politician  who  has  been 
hearts  of  the  convention  by  his  manly  accept-  driven  by  the  exigencies  of  politics  into  taking 
anceof  an  honorable  defeat.  an  interest  in  Labor  questions;  on  the  contrary 
But  although  King  may  be  regarded  in  a  he  is  a  student  of  the  Labor  question  who  has 
sense  as  the  political  heir  of  Laurier,  there  is  entered  public  life  because  of  this  interest 
another  and  more  important  aspect  of  his  in  Labor.  This  point  may  be  illustrated  by 
accession  to  the  leadership.  He  is  distinctly  referring  to  some  typical  experiences, 
a  modern  man,  a  man  of  the  present,  who  looks 

forward  rather  than  backward.     Laurier's  first  EARLY  experiences  in  Chicago 

claim  to  public  regard  was  his  steady  working  F^URING  the  winter  of  1896-7,  while  attend- 

for  the  ideal  of  a  united  Canada,  for  the  over-  Y_J   ing  the  graduate  school  of  the  University 

coming  of  race  and  religious  prejudice,  and  the  of  Chicago,  and  preparing  a  thesis  on  Labor 

cordial  union  and  cooperation  of  men  of  all  organization  in  the  United  States,  he  lived  at 

races  and  creeds.     He  died  at  the  end  of  one  Hull  House  social  settlement.     Here  he  came 

epoch,    and   the   beginning  of   another.     The  in    touch   with   foreign    "colonies,"    observed 

danger  of  racial  or  religious  cleavage  fades  away  the  foreigners'  habit  of  living  in  overcrowded 

for  the  moment  at  least,  before  the  danger  of  a  tenements,    and   obtained   some   insight    into 

cleavage  upon  social,  economic,  and  industrial  the  sweated  trades.     Recalling  this  experience, 

lines.     The    old    political    issues    everywhere  when  he  returned  to  Canada  in  1897,  he  wrote 

recede  into  the  background  before  the  conflict  a  series  of  articles,  in  the  Toronto  Mail  and  Em- 

which  has  convulsed  Russia,  profoundly  dis-  pire  on  the  possibility  of  similar  slum  conditions 

turbed    Great    Britain,    and    caused    serious  arising  in  Canada.    In  his  usual  thoroughgoing 

anxiety   in   Canada   and   the    United   States,  way    he   visited   the   homes   of   the   working 

This  is  Mr.  King's  chosen  field,  his  life  work,  people  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  the  city  and 

Far  more  than  a  politician,  he  has  been  the  again    observed   the   effect    of   sweating.     In 

investigator  of  Labor  conditions,  the  mediator  some  houses  he  found  letter  carriers'  uniforms 

and  conciliator  in  industrial  disputes.     These  being  made  under  contracts  awarded  by  the 

experiences  are  woven  into  the  fabric  of  his  Dominion    Government.     So    miserable    was 

thought  and  character.  the  pittance  paid  that  he  decided  to  bring  the 

matter  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Mulock;  the 

a  labor  expert  Postmaster-General,    a   friend   of   his    father. 

AS  STUDENT,  journalist,  or  non-partisan  The  Postmaster-General  was  sympathetic,  and 
public  servant,  he  had  been  studying  asked  Mr.  King  to  suggest  a  remedy.  The 
labor  problems  and  mediating  in  industrial  upshot  was  that  Mr.  King  was  appointed  to 
disputes,  more  than  forty  in  number,  for  at  investigate  and  submit  a  report  to  the  Govern- 
least  a  dozen  years  before  he  entered  Parlia-  ment.  He  found  women  working  long  hours 
ment  and  the  political  field.  From  1900  to  and  receiving  three  and  four  cents  an  hour, 
1909  he  held  the  position  of  Deputy  Minister  while  some  contractors  made  profits  of  100 
of  Labor,  corresponding  to  that  of  Commissioner  percent.  As  a  result  of  this  report,  a  clause 
of  Labor  in  the  United  States.  This  de-  was  inserted  in  government  contracts  insuring 
partment  he  had  himself  organized.  In  1909  the  payment  of  such  wages  as  were  commonly 
the  Labor  Department  attained  a  new  im-  paid  to  competent  workmen  in  the  districts 
portance.  Instead  of  being  attached  to  an-  where  the  work  was  carried  on. 
other  department  it  was  made  a  separate  one,  Here  is  another  experience.  In  the  winter 
with  a  minister  at  its  head,  and  Mr.  King  of  1906-7,  a  prolonged  strike  in  the  coal 
received  the  new  position,   corresponding  to  mines   in   southern  Alberta   caused  a  critical 
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situation  in  the  Canadian  West.  Mr.  King, 
who  was  then  Deputy  Minister  of  Labor,  was 
asked  to  inquire  into  the  matter  and  to  en- 
deavor to  bring  about  a  settlement.  He  tried 
to  arrange  a  conference  between  the  leaders  of 
the  strikers  and  the  manager  of  the  company. 
The  strikers  were  willing,  but  the  company 
refused  upon  the  ground  that  this  would  in- 
volve recognition  of  the  union.  In  the  mean- 
time he  was  receiving  many  telegrams  telling 
of  the  dire  distress  which  settlers  were  suffering 
for  the  want  of  coal.  He  was  particularly 
struck  with  an  open  letter  addressed  to  the 
Premier  from  the  hamlet  of  Bladworth  in 
Saskatchewan.  The  surrounding  country  was 
open,  rolling  prairie  devoid  of  trees.  Unable  to 
obtain  coal  or  cordwood,  settlers  were  burning 
lumber  worth  thirty  dollars  a  thousand,  willow 
brambles,  twisted  hay,  and  grain,  and  even 
these  sources  were  nearly  exhausted.  All 
schools  were  closed  for  want  of  fuel.  A 
thirty  room  hotel  had  but  a  single  fire.  A 
blizzard  with  zero  weather  had  been  blowing 
for  three  days.  This  incident  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  Mr.  King's  mind.  What 
impressed  him  as  a  practical,  humane  man  was 
that  because  of  the  failure  of  employers  and 
workmen  to  come  together,  the  settlers,  who 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  dispute, 
were  in  danger  of  freezing  to  death.  Because 
of  this  experience  Mr.  King  drafted  a  law 
providing  for  the  investigation  of  industrial 
disputes.  The  right  to  strike  or  to  lockout 
was  not  taken  away,  but  merely  suspended. 
Nothing  was  compulsory  except  that  there 
must  be  a  conference,  giving  to  the  public  as 
well  as  to  the  conflicting  parties  the  opportunity 
to  discover  the  truth  before  hostilities  were  de- 
clared. He  is  a  strong  believer  in  public  in- 
vestigation as  a  powerful  means  of  preventing 
arbitrary  conduct. 

THE    GREATEST   NATIONAL    RESOURCE 

ONE  of  the  fruits  of  this  experience  was  a 
conviction  that  the  fundamental  cause  of 
war,  industrial  as  well  as  international,  is  what 
the  philosopher  William  James  calls  "a  certain 
blindness  in  human  beings."  One  half  of 
mankind,  says  James,  remains  entirely  blind 
to  the  internal  significance  of  the  lives  of  the 
other  half.  They  miss  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  others,  they  fail  to  feel  their  moral  virtue, 
and  they  do  not  guess  the  presence  of  their 
intellectual  ideals.  Each  man's  motives  are  a 
vital   secret,   for  which   he   vainly   looks   for 


sympathy  in  others.  "Hence  the  stupidity 
and  injustice  of  our  opinions,  so  far  as  they  deal 
with  the  significance  of  alien  lives.  Hence  the 
falsity  of  our  judgments,  so  far  as  they  presume 
to  decide  in  an  absolute  way  on  the  value  of 
other  persons'  conditions  or  ideals."  Con- 
tinuing this  line  of  thought,  Mr.  King  says:  "  I 
believe  I  can  say  that  every  dispute  and  con- 
troversy of  which  I  have  intimate  knowledge  has 
owed  its  origin  and  the  difficulties  pertaining 
to  its  settlement  not  so  much  to  the  economic 
questions  involved  as  to  the  'certain  blindness 
in  human  beings '  to  matters  of  real  significance 
in  other  lives,  and  an  unwillingness  to  approach 
an  issue  with  any  attempt  at  appreciation  of  the 
fundamental  sameness  of  the  feelings  and 
aspirations  in  all  human  beings." 

THE    HUMAN    SIDE    OF    LABOR 

LABOR  is  for  Mr.  King  a  problem  of  life.  The 
u  capitalist's  investment  is  money,  and  he 
accepts  a  return  in  money.  The  worker's  invest- 
ment is  life  and  manhood,  and  his  return  must  be 
in  life  and  manhood.  A  vital  test  of  any  social 
system  is  found  in  the  answer  to  such  questions 
as  these:  do  the  conditions  of  labor  tend  toward 
the  health,  the  physical  well-being,  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  development  of  the  worker 
and  his  family?  What  kind  of  house  does  he 
live  in,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  his  home  life? 
How  are  his  children  educated?  Does  he  get 
all  of  life  that  his  work  deserves?  The  family 
hearth  is  of  more  importance  than  the  foundry 
furnace.  "You  talk  of  conserving  national 
resources,"  he  said  once  in  Parliament,  "the 
greatest  of  all  your  resources  are  human  beings." 

That  is  the  homely,  human  side.  There  is 
also  a  legal  and  constitutional  side  which  must 
not  be  neglected.  An  employer  may  be  ben- 
evolent, he  may  try  to  be  a  sort  of  father  to  his 
workmen,  and  yet  exasperate  them  by  losing 
sight  of  one  thing,  that  a  man  likes  to  feel  that 
he  has  his  rights  and  his  freedom.  We  know 
that  this  is  true  in  the  political  field;  that  men 
have  fought  for  forms  of  government,  for  a 
wider  franchise,  for  fair  elections,  purely  as 
matters  of  right,  without  regard  to  material 
benefits.  Mr.  King  believes  that  this  is  equally 
true  in  the  industrial  field,  in  regard  to  the 
relations  between  employers  and  workmen. 
Reasoning  by  analogy  from  political  history,  he 
maintains  that  industry,  too,  must  have  a  con- 
stitution, that  in  that  sphere,  too,  there  must 
be  responsible  government  and  representation. 

Here   1  may  be  allowed  a  little  digression 
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into    the    personal  history  of   the   new   Lib-  mcnts  must  respect  the  law  if  they  desire  such 

eral    leader.     Mr.    King    is    a    grandson   of  respect  in  the  people. 

William  Lyon   Mackenzie,  who  just  about  a  Mr.    King  conceived  the  idea  that  in   the 

century  ago  began  to  agitate  for  those  rights  history  of  the  development  of  free  political 

of  self-government  which  Canada  now  enjoys,  institutions  there  was  a  lesson  or  a  hint  for 

As  journalist  and  Parliamentarian,  he  fought  a  the  development  of  representative  government 

long  battle  with  the  upholders  of  the  old  system,  in  industry.     In  the  government  of  the  state 

Finally  discontent  flamed  into  armed  rebellion,  he  traces  three  outstanding  stages  of  progress: 

of  which  Mackenzie  was  one  of  the  leaders.  (1)  the  autocratic  executive;   (2)  representa- 

A  price  was  set  on  his  head,  and  he  was  obliged  tive  government;  (3)  responsible  government. 

to  flee  the  country.     Reformers   cherish   his  The  change  from  autocratic  to  representative 

memory.     Mr.  King  is  proud  of  his  rebel  ances-  government  came  in  the  Thirteenth  Century 

tor.     When  he  was  a  candidate  in  North  York  of  English  history.    At  the  outset  representa- 

in  1917,  he  quoted  from  the  election  address  tion  was  restricted  and  nominal.     The  basis  of 

of  his  grandfather  issued  in  an  election  in  York  representation  was  gradually   broadened.     It 

eighty  years  before:  was  not  till  the  Nineteenth  Century  that  re- 

"  I  have  no  end  in  view  but  the  well  being  of  sponsible  government  came,  that  is,  an  execu- 

the  people  at  large;  no  ambition  to  serve  but  tive  responsible  to  parliament  and  to  the  people, 

that   of   contributing   to   the    happiness   and  Now  in  industry,  Mr.  King  considers  that 

prosperity  of  our  common  country.     The  in-  we  are  to-day  in  a  transitional  stage  closely  re- 

iluence  and  authority  with  which  you  may  in-  sembling  that  of  political  government  in  Eng- 

vest  me,  shall  always  be  directed,  according  to  land  toward  the  close  of  the  Thirteenth  Century, 

the  best  of  my  judgment,  for  the  general  good,  Here  and  there  large-minded  employers  are 

and  it  will  be  my  care  to  uphold  your  rights  calling  representatives  of  Labor  and  of  the 

to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  with  that  firmness,  community    to    their    councils,    as    the    king 

moderation,  and  perseverance,  which  become  sought  advice  in  early  days.     This  of  course  is 

the  representative  of  a  free  people."  only  a  beginning.     A   system  of   responsible 

self  government  in  industry  would  be  one  in 

A    FIGHT    FOR    PUBLIC    RIGHTS  ^  ^  whQ  ^^  dther  m  QT  possessions 

FILLED  with  the  same  spirit  of  resistance  to  would  have  a  voice  in  controlling  the  conditions 
tyranny,  Mr.  King  made  his  fight  chiefly  of  their  employment.  To  them  the  executive 
against  the  Unionist  government's  usurpation  authority  would  be  answerable.  The  theory 
of  power  and  violations  of  public  right  under  which  I  have  briefly  sketched  will  be  found 
the  War  Measures  Act,  and  against  the  War  developed  more  fully  in  Mr.  King's  book  "  In- 
Time  Elections  Act  which  disfranchised  a  large  dustry  and  Humanity,"  which  treats  also  of 
part  of  the  electorate,  men  and  women.  For  the  relations  between  the  four  parties  to  in- 
him,  it  was  a  repetition  of  his  grandfather's  dustry,  namely,  Labor,  Capital,  Management, 
fight  for  free  institutions.  Certain  arbitrary,  and  the  Community, 
drastic  measures  are  perhaps  inevitable  because 
of  the  imperious  demands  of  war.  But  there 
is  always  a  temptation  to  go  beyond  these  A  N  ATTEMPT  to  carry  out  this  idea  was 
necessities  and  give  free  play  to  tyrannical  £\  made  in  the  state  of  Colorado  at  the 
instincts.  It  is  dangerous  to  yield  to  this  commencement  of  the  war.  There  had  been 
temptation  when  a  movement  like  Bolshevism  in  the  coal  mining  camps  of  Colorado  a  condi- 
arises,  with  its  cult  of  contempt  for  our  estab-  tion  approaching  civil  war,  and  a  complete  tie- 
lished  institutions.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  up  of  the  industry  for  nearly  two  years.  In 
Bolshevism  in  high  places.  If  those  who  guide  191 5  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Co.,  one  of 
the  affairs  of  state  usurp  power,  if  they  over-  the  companies  concerned,  deliberately  adopted 
ride  Parliament,  if  they  needlessly  repress  free  a  new  attitude  in  employment  relations.  It 
speech,  if  they  interfere  with  the  course  of  accepted  the  principle  of  representation  in  in- 
justice, and  issue  arbitrary  orders  to  courts  and  dustry,  upon  a  plan  devised  by  Mr.  King  and 
magistrates,  if  they  violate  the  freedom  and  worked  out  in  conference  with  Mr.  John  D. 
fairness  of  elections:  they  strike  a  blow  at  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  officers  and  employees  of 
popular  respect  for  courts,  parliaments,  elec-  the  company.  An  agreement  as  to  employ- 
tions,  and  all  our  free  institutions.     Govern-  ment,  living,  and  working  conditions,  was  made 
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bv  employers  and  employed.     Machinery  was  vice.     Mr.  King's  work  along  these  lines  was 

provided  for  the  uncovering  and  removal  of  greater   than    the    public    knows,  because  he 

grievances,    and   the   settlement   of   disputes,  acted  as  confidential  adviser.     He  purposely 

An    Employees'   Bill   of    Rights   asserted    the  kept  in  the  background  in  order  that  the  in- 

obligation  of  strict  observance  of  laws  respect-  dustrial  concern  might  obtain  the  credit  and 

ing  mining  and  labor.  thus  that  the  relations  between  them  and  the 

It  recognized  the  right  of  employees  to  free  men  might  be  improved, 
assemblage,   membership    or   non-membership 

°                 ..            /„      •«.■*•                 j  INTERNATIONAL   MISSIONS 

in   any   organization,    lull    investigation    and 

appeal,  as  a  last  resort,  to  the  State  Com-  /^  AN A DA  like  the  United  States  has  been 

mission.     Employees   were   given   a   voice   in  \^j   drawn  by  the  war  into  new  international 

determining  conditions  of  labor.  relations.     The  new  leader  has  been  a  traveler 

The  plan  was  adopted  in  a  regular  con-  and  an  observer  of  life  in  foreign  countries,  has 
stitutional  way.  The  miners  were  called  upon  taken  part  in  international  conferences,  and 
to  choose  by  secret  ballot  not  less  than  one  has  been  sent  upon  some  important  missions, 
representative  for  every  1 50  men.  These  As  a  student  he  lived  in  Hull  House  settlement 
representatives  met  with  representatives  of  the  in  Chicago  and  the  Passmore  settlement  in 
stockholders  and  the  management,  and  the  London,  and  traveled  in  Europe  studying  labor 
plan  of  representation  was  openly  and  freely  problems  as  traveling  Fellow  of  Harvard 
discussed.  It  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the  University.  As  Deputy  Minister  of  Labor  he 
Board  of  Directors,  and  by  a  popular  majority  was  sent  upon  a  special  mission  to  England  to 
of  80  per  cent,  of  the  miners.  Its  working  inquire  into  fraudulent  representations  made 
was  examined  by  a  Federal  Commission  on  to  induce  emigration  to  Canada,  and  on  an- 
Labor  Difficulties  appointed  by  the  President  other  mission  relating  to  immigration  from 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  report  made  in  India.  He  was  a  member  of  the  International 
1 916  was  exceedingly  favorable.  Neither  Mr.  Opium  Commission  which  met  at  Shanghai, 
King  nor  the  company  claim  perfection  for  the  China.  As  minister  he  represented  the  Can- 
plan.  They  say  it  is  not  yet  fully  developed,  adian  Government  at  a  conference  on  tech- 
It  is  but  beginning,  and  the  beginnings  of  the  nical  education  in  Brussels,  at  a  conference 
political  democracy,  on  which  it  is  modelled.were  on  unemployment  in  Paris,  and  at  a  conference 
crude.  It  is  an  honest  attempt  permanently  on  Labor  Legislation  in  Lugano,  Italy.  He 
to  improve  the  relations  between  parties  to  visited  England  to  confer  with  ministers  on 
industry,  to  introduce  democratic  means  of  industrial  problems  and  legislation.  He  has 
preserving  law  and  order  in  industry  and  to  given  special  study  to  Oriental  immigration, 
open  the  way  for  the  development  of  in-  He  inquired  as  a  Royal  Commissioner  into 
dustrial  self  government  among  workers.  anti-Asiatic   riots    in    British    Columbia,   and 

A  word  may  be  said  here  as  to  the  effect  of  into  the  methods  by  which  Oriental  laborers 
this  and  other  adjustments  of  labor  disputes  had  been  induced  to  come  to  Canada  from 
upon  war  work.  The  output  of  coal  of  the  India,  China,  and  Japan. 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  during  the 
time  the  United  States  was  at  war,  was  greater 
per  man  per  day  than  that  of  any  other  coal  *  I  'HE  conclusion  reached  by  this  inquiry 
company  in  America,  a  fact  directly  attribut-  1  was  that  the  problem  of  Oriental  im- 
able  to  the  amicable  relations  created  by  the  migration  is  one  of  economics,  not  of  race, 
constitution  which  I  have  described.  During  color,  or  creed.  Racial  prejudice  may  em- 
the  war  Mr.  King  was'  engaged  in  assisting  bitter  the  relation  between  the  white  and  the 
several  of  the  largest  war  industries  on  the  con-  Oriental  races,  but  the  essential  difficulty  is  the 
tinent  to  adjust  industrial  relations  so  as  to  in-  fear  of  labor  men  that  their  standard  of  life  may 
sure  a  continuous  and  maximum  output  of  be  lowered.  It  is  a  question  he  says,  of  corn- 
essential  war  materials,  including  coal,  ships,  peting  labor  standards,  and  its  solution,  alike 
steel,  oil,  munitions,  and  electrical  equipment,  for  the  Oriental  and  the  American,  lies,  not  in 
All  this  may  be  fairly  classed  as  war  work,  permitting  the  highest  standards  to  be  brought 
Both  in  England  and  the  United  States,  war  to  the  level  of  the  lowest,  but  in  seeking  to 
labor  boards  and  ministries  of  reconstruction  raise  the  lowest  to  the  level  of  the  highest, 
were  regarded  as  important  factors  in  war  ser-  Once  the  Japanese  understood  that  the  motive 
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was  economic,  and  not  founded  upon  an  in- 
solent assertion  of  racial  superiority,  they  were 
ready  to  meet  Canada  half-way.  The  Chinese 
have  been  less  assertive  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  their  feelings  should  be  ignored.  Mr. 
King  was  negotiating  an  agreement  with  re- 
gard to  China  when  a  revolution  occurred  in 
that  country,  and  at  about  the  same  time  the 
Laurier  government  was  defeated  on  the  ques- 
tion of  reciprocity.  As  Mr.  King  says  with  a 
kind  of  rueful  humor,  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine 
negotiations  more  effectually  terminated. 

He  constantly  views  labor  in  its  international 
aspect,  and  it  was  through  his  efforts  that  the 
labor  clauses  of  the  Peace  Treaty  were  included 
in  the  Labor  Resolution  of  the  Liberal  Con- 
vention. His  view  is  that  industrial  problems 
will  never  be  solved  through  a  provincial  out- 
look; that  the  industrial  outlook  must  be  world- 
wide; and  conversely  that  the  peace  of  the 
world  depends  upon  a  just  settlement  of  the 
Labor  problem.  He  Relieves  in  conciliation  in 
industry  and  conciliation  between  nations,  and 
he  believes  that  one  is  interwoven  with  the 
other. 

His  views  of  the  relation  between  Canada, 
and  the  United  States  are  of  the  broadest  kind. 
He  was  an  advocate  of  the  reciprocity  agree- 
ment which  was  defeated  largely  by  appeals  to 
prejudice  and  suspicions  that  its  ulterior  ob- 
ject was  the  annexation  of  Canada  to  the 
United  States,  and  he  has  lived  to  see  his 
political  opponents  adopting  many  of  the 
features  of  that  agreement.  He  is  one  of 
those  who  suggested  the  celebration  of  the 
hundred  years  of  peace  between  the  two 
countries.  Ardent  Canadian  though  he  is,  he 
is  as  free  from  national  prejudice  as  from 
racial  or  religious  bigotry. 

THE    RURAL    PROBLEM 

THE  prominence  given  to  the  Labor  ques- 
tion in  this  article  is  due  to  the  large  part 
which  it  plays  in  Mr.  King's  experience,  and 
not  to  any  exaggeration  of  its  importance  or 
lack  of  recognition  of  the  importance  of  other 
matters  with  which  Mr.  King  as  leader  will 
have  to  deal.  The  Labor  problem  as  generally 
understood,  as  it  presents  itself  in  its  most 
acute  form,  refers  to  urban  and  mine  workers. 
Canada  is  still  to  a  large  extent  an  agricultural 
country  and  can  make  progress  only  as  it  en- 


larges lis  agricultural  basis  and  increases  its 
agricultural  production.  The  rural  problem 
is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  cities.  In 
one  respect  it  is  not  so  acute.  There  is  no 
sharp  conflict  between  employer  and  employee, 
because  the  farmer  is  both,  and  his  helpers  are 
largely  members  of  his  own  family.  There  is 
no  sharp  conflict  between  Capital  and  Labor, 
because  the  farmer  is  often  both  worker  and 
capitalist — a  worker  who  owns  his  own  plant 
and  tools.  Yet  the  farmers  as  a  whole  are 
deeply  dissatisfied  with  present  conditions. 
They  believe  that  their  problems  are  as  urgent 
as  those  of  the  cities  and  towns.  They  declare 
that  rural  population  is  declining,  and  that 
rural  industry  is  handicapped  by  existing  laws, 
and  especially  by  the  protective  tariff.  Among 
them  there  is  no  talk  of  the  use  of  force  or  of 
"direct  action,"  except  cooperative  buying  and 
selling.  Though  dissatisfied  with  politicians, 
they  have  not  lost  faith  in  political  action. 
They  have  formed  a  powerful  party  which 
has  already  won  several  by-elections  for  the 
Ontario  legislature,  and  they  are  making  plans 
for  the  general  election  for  the  Dominion.  In 
the  prairie  provinces  of  the  West,  they  may  be 
stronger  than  either  of  the  old  parties. 

THE    LIBERAL    PLATFORM 

AN  IMPORTANT  article  in  the  farmers' 
jt\  platform  deals  with  the  tariff.  It  asks 
for  an  immediate  and  substantial  all-round 
reduction;  an  increase  of  the  British  preference 
to  one  half  of  the  general  tariff;  the  acceptance 
of  the  191 1  agreement  for  reciprocity  with  the 
United  States;  the  removal  of  all  taxes  on  food 
not  included  in  the  reciprocity  agreement  and 
on  agricultural  implements,  farm  machinery, 
vehicles,  fertilizers,  coal,  lumber,  cement,  il- 
luminating, fuel,  and  lubricating  oils.  The 
Liberal  platform  adopted  at  the  Liberal  Con- 
vention, for  which  Mr.  King  of  course  stands, 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  farmers.  It  also 
demands  reciprocity  with  the  United  States, 
and  the  British  preference  of  50  per  cent,  free 
admission  of  the  principal  articles  of  food  and 
a  free  list  almost  identical  with  that  of  the 
farmers.  The  difference  is  that  the  farmers 
are  more  emphatic  in  denouncing  the  evils  of 
protection  and  more  radical  in  their  proposals 
for  new  taxation  to  be  substituted  for  customs 
duties. 


VI 

AMERICAN    COLLEGE    BOYS 
AND   SUBCHASERS 


WHO  would  ever  have  thought 
that  a  little  wooden  vessel, 
displacing  only  sixty  tons, 
measuring  only  1 10  feet  from 
bow  to  stern,  and  manned 
by  officers  and  crew  very  few  of  whom  had  ever 
made  an  ocean  voyage,  could  have  crossed  more 
than  three  thousand  miles  of  wintry  sea,  and 
proved  one  of  the  formidable  enemies  of  the 
submarine?  The  story  of  the  American  sub- 
chaser is  probably  unique  in  this  peculiar 
war.  We  built  nearly  400  of  these  little 
vessels  in  eighteen  months;  and  we  sent  170 
to  such  widely  scattered  places  as  Plymouth, 
Queenstown,  Brest,  Gibraltar,  and  Corfu. 
Several  enemy  submarines  now  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  as  trophies  to  their  offen- 
sive power;  and  on  the  day  that  hostilities 
ceased,  the  Allies  generally  recognized  that  this 
tiny  vessel,  with  the  "listening  devices"  which 
made  it  so  efficient,  represented  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  direct  "answers"  to  the  submarine 
which  had  been  developed  by  the  war.  Had 
it  not  been  that  the  war  ended  before  enough 
destroyers  could  be  spared  from  convoy  duty 


to  assist,  with  their  greater  speed  and  offensive 
power,  hunting-groups  of  these  tiny  craft,  it  is 
certain  that  they  would  soon  have  become  a 
still  more  important  factor  in  destroying  sub- 
marines and  interfering  with  their  operations. 
The  convoy  system,  as  I  have  already  ex- 
plained, was  essentially  an  offensive  measure; 
it  compelled  the  submarine  to  encounter  its 
most  formidable  antagonist,  the  destroyer, 
and  to  risk  destruction  every  time  that  it 
attacked  merchant  vessels.  This  system, 
however,  was  an  indirect  offensive,  or,  to  use 
the  technical  phrase,  it  was  a  defensive- 
offensive.  Its  great  success  in  protecting  mer- 
chant shipping,  and  the  indispensable  service 
which  it  performed  to  the  cause  of  civilization, 
I  have  already  described.  But  the  fact  re- 
mained that  there  could  be  no  final  solution  of 
the  submarine  problem,  barring  breaking  down 
the  enemy  morale,  until  a  definite  direct  method 
of  attacking  these  boats  had  been  found.  A 
depth  charge,  fired  from  the  deck  of  a  destroyer, 
was  a  serious  matter  for  the  submarine;  still 
the  submarine  could  avoid  this  deadly  weapon 
at  any  time  by  simply  concealing  its  where- 


©  Clinedir.st 
CAPTAIN    R.    H.    LEIGH,    U.    S.    N. 

Captain  Leigh  arrived  in  England  in  the  early  part  of  1918  with  several  listening  devices  which  had  been  made  in  this 
country.   In  an  experimental  two  weeks'  hunting  in  the  English  Channel  he  demonstrated  that  these  had  great  practical  value 


CAPTAIN  C.  P.  NELSON,  U-  S.  N. 

Who  had  charge  of  the  subchaser  detachment  at  Corfu,  Greece,  and  commanded  the  squadron  which  participated  in  the 
bombardment  of  Durazzo.     Captain  Nelson,  affectionately  known  as  "Juggy,"  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  figures  in 

the  Navy,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  energetic 


I  he  Victory  ;ii  Sea 


LISTENING    FOR  THE    SUBMARINE 

The  American  listening  devices  were  the  most  successful  of  all  produced  in  the  course  of  the  war.     With  a  K-tube,  the 

listener  could  usually  hear  the  propellers  of  a  submarine  at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.     The  American  devices  not  only 

revealed  the  presence  of  the  submarine,  but,  what  was  equally  important,  gave  its  direction 


abouts  when  in  danger  of  attack.  The  de- 
stroyer could  usually  sink  the  submarine  when- 
ever it  could  get  near  enough;  it  was  for  the 
underwater  boat,  however,  to  decide  whether 
an  engagement  should  take  place.  That  great 
advantage  in  warfare,  the  option  of  fighting 
or  of  running  away,  always  lay  with  the  sub- 
marine. Until  it  was  possible  for  our  naval 
forces  to  set  out  to  sea,  find  the  enemy  that  was 
constantly  assailing  our  commerce,  and  destroy 
him,  it  was  useless  to  maintain  that  we  had 


discovered  the  anti-submarine  tactics  which 
would  drive  this  pest  from  the  ocean  for  all 
time.  Though  the  convoy,  the  minefields, 
the  mystery  ships,  the  airplane,  and  several 
other  methods  of  fighting  the  underwater  boat 
had  been  developed,  the  submarine  still  posses- 
sed that  one  great  quality  of  invisibility  which 
made  any  final  method  of  attacking  it  such  a 
difficult  problem. 

Thus,  despite  the  wonderful  work  which  had 
been  accomplished  by  the  convoy,  the  Allied 
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THE    AMERICAN    SUBCHASER 

Not  only  were  these  boats  untried  when  the  war  began,  but  also  the  officers  and  the  crews  that  manned  them  were  entirely 
inexperienced.     Many  of  them  were  American  college  boys,  whose  quickness  in  learning  their  new  trade  and  whose  de- 
votion to  the  work  were  among  the  most  delightful  features  of  the  war 


BRITISH    MOTOR    LAUNCHES    AT    SEA 

These  were  the  British  equivalents  for  our  subchasers.     They  were  8o-foot  boats,  and  most  of  them  were  built  in  the 
United  States  and  sent  over  on  the  decks  of  ships.     They  rendered  excellent  service  as  patrol  boats  in  restricted  waters 
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AMERICAN    CHASERS    AT    CORFU,    GREECE 

In  these  waters  Ulysses  sailed  nearly  three  thousand  years  ago.  Corfu  served  as  a  base  for  the  Athenians  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War,  and  afterward  as  a  base  for  Augustus  in  his  war  on  Mark  Antony.  The  American  chasers  added  so 
considerably  to  the  efficiency  of  the  barrier  against  the  submarines  attempting  to  escape  from  the  Adriatic  into  the  Medi- 
terranean that,  two  weeks  after  their  arrival,  the  Austrian  submarine  crews  mutinied  and  refused  to  make  any  more  trips 


warfare  upon  the  submarine  was  still  largely 
a  game  of  blind  man's  buff.  In  our  struggle 
against  the  German  campaign  we  were  deprived 
of  one  of  the  senses  which  for  ages  had  been  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  military  operations — that 
of  sight.  We  were  constantly  attempting  to 
destroy  an  enemy  whom  we  could  not  see.  So 
far  as  this  offensive  at  sea  was  concerned,  the 
Allies  found  themselves  in  the  position  of  a  man 
who  has  suddenly  gone  blind.  1  make  this 
comparison  advisedly; 'for  it  at 'once  suggests 
that  our  situation  was  not  entirely  hopeless. 
The  man  who  loses  the  use  of  his  eyes  suffers 
a  terrible  affliction;  yet  this  calamity  does  not 
completely  destroy  his  usefulness.  Such  a 
person,  if  normally  intelligent,  gradually  learns 
how  to  find  his  way  around  in  darkness;  first 
he  slowly  discovers  how  to  move  about  his 
room,  then  about  his  house,  then  about  his 
immediate  neighborhood;  and  ultimately  he 
becomes  so  expert  that  he  can  be  trusted  to 
walk  alone  in  crowded  streets,  to  pilot  himself 
up  and  down  strange  buildings,  and  even  to 


go  on  long  journeys.  In  time  he  learns  to  read, 
to  play  cards  and  chess,  and  not  infrequently 
even  to  resume  his  old  profession  or  occupation; 
indeed  his  existence,  despite  the  deprivation 
of  what  many  regard  as  the  most  indispensable 
of  the  senses,  becomes  again  practically  a  nor- 
mal process.  His  whole  experience,  of  course, 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  demonstrations  we 
have  of  the  exquisite  economy  of  Nature.  What 
has  happened  in  the  case  of  this  stricken  man 
'is  that  his  other 'senses  have  come  to  fill  the 
place  of  the  one  which  he  has  lost.  Deprived 
of  sight,  he  is  forced  to  form  his  contacts  with 
the  external  world  by  using  his  other  senses, 
especially  those  of  touch  and  hearing.  So 
long  as  he  could  see  freely  these  senses  had 
lain  half  developed;  he  had  never  used  them 
to  any  extent  that  remotely  approached  their 
full  powers;  but  now  that  they  are  called  into 
constant  action  they  gradually  increase  in 
strength  to  a  degree  that  seems  abnormal,  pre- 
cisely as  a  disused  muscle  when  regularly  ex- 
ercised acquires  a  hitherto  unsuspected  vigor. 
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WHY    CHASERS   WERE   OFTEN    MISTAKEN    FOR    SUBMARINES 

Among  the  difficulties  these  vessels  had  to  struggle  against  was  the  fact  that  they  were  frequently  attacked 
by  their  Allies.     At  a  distance,  as  this  picture  discloses,  they  looked  like  submarines  cruising  on  the  surface 


This  illustration  applies  to  the  predicament  in 
which  the  Allied  navies  now  found  themselves. 
When  they  attempted  to  fight  the  submarine 
they  discovered  that  they  had  gone  hopelessly 
blind.  Like  the  sightless  man,  however,  they 
still  had  other  senses  left;  and  it  remained  for 
them  to  develop  these  to  take  the  place  of  the 
one  of  which  they  had  been  deprived.  The 
faculty  which  it  seemed  most  likely  that  they 
could  increase  by  stimulation  was  that  of 
hearing.  Our  men  could  not  detect  the  pres- 
ence of  the  submarine  with  their  eyes;  could 
they  not  do  so  with  their  ears?  Their  enemy 
could  make  himself  unseen  at  will,  but  he  could 
not  make  himself  unheard,  except  by  stopping 
his  engines.  In  fact,  when  the  submarine 
was  under  water,  the  vibrations  due  to  the 
peculiar  shape  of  its  propellers  and  hull,  and 
to  its  electric  motors,  produced  sound  waves 
that  resembled  nothing  else  in  art  or  nature. 
It  now  clearly  became  the  business  of  naval 
science  to  take  advantage  of  this  phenomenon 
to  track  the  submarine  after  it  had  submerged. 
Once   this   feat   had   been   accomplished,   the 


only  advantage  which  the  underwater  boat 
possessed  over  other  warcraft,  that  of  invisibil- 
ity, would  be  overcome;  and,  inasmuch  as  the 
submarine,  except  for  this  quality  of  invisibil- 
ity, was  a  far  weaker  craft  than  any  other 
afloat,  the  complete  elimination  of  this  ad- 
vantage would  dispose  of  it  as  a  formidable 
enemy  in  war. 

A  fact  that  held  forth  hopes  of  success  was 
that  water  is  an  excellent  conductor  of  sound — 
far  better  than  the  atmosphere  itself.  In  the 
air  there  are  many  cross  currents  and  areas 
of  varying  temperature,  which  make  sound 
waves  frequently  behave  in  most  puzzling 
fashion,  sometimes  traveling  in  circles,  some- 
times moving  capriciously  up  or  down  or  even 
turning  sharp  corners.  The  mariner  has 
learned  how  deceptive  is  a  foghorn;  when  it  is 
blowing  he  knows  that  a  ship  is  somewhere  in 
the  general  region,  but  usually  he  has  no  defin- 
ite idea  where.  The  water,  however,  is  uni- 
form in  density  and  practically  uniform  in 
temperature,  and  therefore  sound  in  this  me- 
dium always  travels  in  straight  lines.     It  also 
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A    FLOTILLA   OF    SUBCHASERS 

These  little  1 10-foot  boats,  at  first  regarded  as  something  of  a  joke,  proved  formidable  enemies  of  the  sub- 
marine.    Not  far  from  400  were  built  in  the  course  of  the  war,  and  about  170  were  sent  to  European  waters 


travels  more  rapidly  in  water  than  in  the  air, 
it  travels  farther,  and  the  sound  waves  are 
more  distinct.  American  inventors  have  been 
the  pioneers  in  making  practical  use  of  this 
well-known  principle.  Before  the  war  its 
most  valuable  applications  were  the  submarine 
bell  and  the  vibrator.  On  many  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  points  these  instruments  had  been 
placed  under  the  water,  provided  with  mechan- 
isms which  caused  them  to  sound  at  regular 
intervals;  an  ingenious  invention,  installed 
aboard  ships,  made  it  possible  for  trained  lis- 


teners to  pick  up  these  noises,  and  so  fix  posi- 
tions, long  before  lighthouses  or  lightships  came 
into  view  in  any  but  entirely  clear  weather. 
For  several  years  the  great  trans-Atlantic 
liners  have  frequently  made  Nantucket  Light- 
ship by  listening  for  its  submarine  bell.  From 
the  United  States  this  system  was  rapidly  ex- 
tending all  over  the  world. 

American  inventors  were  therefore  well  quali- 
fied to  tackle  this  problem  of  communicating 
by  sound  under  the  water.  A  listening  device 
placed  on  board  ship,  which  would  reveal  to 
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UNITED   STATES   NAVAL    BASE    AT   CORFU,   GREECE 

This  was  the  headquarters  for  the  chasers  which  were  stationed  in  the  Otranto  barrage.     The  barrage  comprised  several 
lines  of  destroyers,  drifters,  trawlers,  and  chasers  at  the  base  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.     These  combined  ships  evidently  sank 

six  submarines 


practised  ears  the  noise  of  a  submarine  at  a 
reasonable  distance,  and  which  would  at  the 
same  time  give  its  direction,  would  come  near 
to  solving  the  most  serious  problem  presented 
by  the  German  tactics.  Even  before  the 
United  States  entered  the  war,  American  spe- 
cialists had  started  work  on  their  own  initiative. 
In  particular  the  General  Electric  Company, 
the  Western  Electric  Company,  and  the  Sub- 
marine Signal  Company  had  taken  up  the 
matter  at  their  own  expense;  each  had  a  Re- 
search Department  and  an  experimental  station 
where  a  large  amount  of  preliminary  work  had 
been  done.  Soon  a  special  board  was  created 
at  Washington  to  study  detection  devices, 
to  which  each  of  these  companies  was  invited 
to  send  a  representative;  the  board  eventually 
took  up  its  headquarters  at  New  London;  and 
was  assisted  in  this  work  by  some  of  the  leading 
physicists  of  our  universities.  All  through 
the  summer  and  fall  of  1917  these  men  kept 
industriously  at  their  task;  to  such  good  pur- 
pose did  they  labor  that,  by  October  of  that 
year,  several  devices  had  been  invented  which 
seemed    to   promise    satisfactory    results.     In 


beginning  their  work,  they  have  one  great 
advantage;  European  scientists  had  already 
made  considerable  progress  in  this  work,  and 
the  results  of  their  studies  were  at  once 
placed  at  our  disposal  by  the  Allied  Ad- 
miralties. Moreover,  these  Admiralties  sent 
over  several  of  their  experts  to  cooperate  with 
us.  About  that  time  Captain  Richard  H. 
Leigh,  U.  S.  N.,  who  had  been  assigned  to 
command  the  subchaser  detachments  abroad, 
was  sent  to  Europe  to  confer  with  the  Allied 
Admiralties,  and  to  test,  in  actual  operations 
against  submarines,  the  detection  devices 
which  had  been  developed  at  the  New  London 
station.  Captain  Leigh,  who  afterward  be- 
came my  chief-of-staff  at  London,  was  not  only 
one  of  our  ablest  officers,  but  he  had  long  been 
interested  in  detection  devices,  and  was  a  great 
believer  in  their  possibilities. 

The  British  of  course  received  Captain  Leigh 
cordially  and  gave  him  the  necessary  facilities 
for  experimenting  with  his  devices,  but  it  was 
quite  apparent  that  they  did  not  anticipate  any 
very  satisfactory  results.  The  trouble  was  that 
so  many  inventors  had  presented  devices  which 
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proved  useless  thai  we  were  all  more  or  less  distance.     Bin   lh*e  greatesl  advantage  which 

doubtful.    They  had  been  attempting  to  solve  these  new  devices  had  over   those   ol    other 

this  problem  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  navies  was  that   they  could  more  efficiently 

war;  British  inventors  had  developed  several  determine  not  only  the  sound,  but  also  the 

promising  hydrophones,  but  these  instruments  direction  from  which  it  came.    Captain  Leigh, 

had  not  proved  efficient  in  locating  a  submarine  alter  this  demonstration,  visited  several  Briti  h 


with  sufficient  accuracy  to  enable  us  to  destro) 
it  with  depth  charges.  Hiese disappointments 
quite  naturally  created  an  atmosphere  of  skep-      and  testing  the  new  appliances  in  all  kinds  of 


naval  stations,  consulting  with  the  British  of- 
ficers, explaining  our  sound  detection  devices 


ticism  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  diminish 
this  energy  which  was 
devoted  to  the  solu- 
tion of  this  import- 
ant problem.  Ac- 
cordingly, three 
trawlers  and  a  "  P" 
boat  were  assigned  to 
Captain  Leigh,  and 
with  these  vessels  he 
spent  ten  days  in  the 
Channel,  testing  im- 
partially both  the 
British  and  American 
devices.  No  detailed 
tactics  for  groups  of 
vessels  had  yet  been 
elaborated  for  hunt- 
ing by  sound,  and 
though  the  ships  used 
were  not  particularly 
suitable  for  the  work 
in  hand,  these  few 
days  at  sea  demon- 
strated that  the 
American  contriv- 
ances were  superior 
to  anything  in  the 
possession  of  the  Al- 
lies. They  were  by 
no  means  perfect;  but 
the  ease  with  which 
they  picked  up  all  kinds  of  noises,  particularly 


CAPTAIN  A.  J.  HEPBURN,  U.  S.  N. 

Who,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war,  had  charge  of  the  sub- 
chasers during  the  training  period  at  New  London,  Conn.,  and 
who    afterward    commanded    our    detachment   of    thirty-six 
chasers  at  Oueenstown,  Ireland 


conditions.  The  net 
result  of  his  trip  was 
a  general  reversal  of 
opinion  on  the  value 
of  this  method  of 
hunting  submarines. 
The  British  Admi- 
ralty ordered  from 
the  United  States 
large  quantities  of 
the  American  mech- 
anisms, and  also  be- 
gan manufacturing 
them  in  England. 

About  the  time 
that  it  was  shown 
that  these  listening 
devices  would  prob- 
ably have  great  prac- 
tical value,  the  first 
"subchasers"  were 
delivered  at  New 
London,  Conn.  As 
originally  planned 
the  subchaser  [type 
represented  one  of 
the  misconceptions  of 
the  war.  At  the  be- 
ginning most  naval 
officers  believed  that 
the  limitations  of  the 
submarine  were  such 
that  it  could  not  op- 
erate far  from  coastal  waters.     Hardly  anv  one, 


those  made  by  submarines,  astonished  every-  except  a  few  experienced  submarine  officers,  had 

body  who  was  let  into  the  secret;  the  conviction  regarded  it  as  possible  that  these  small  boats 

that  such  a  method  of  tracking  the  hidden  enemy  would  successfully  attack  vessels  upon  the  high 

might  ultimately  be  used  with  the  desired  sue-  seas  or  remain  for  any  extended  period  away 

cess  now  became  more  or  less  general.    In  par-  from  their  base.     High  authorities  condemned 


ticular  the  American  "  K  tubes"  and  the  "C 
tubes"  proved  superior  to  the  "Nash-fish"  and 
the  "Shark-fin,"  the  two  devices  which  up  to 
that  time  had  been  the  favorites  in  the  British 


them.  This  is  hard  to  realize,  now  that  we 
know  so  well  the  offensive  possibilities  of 
submarines  but  we  have  ample  evidence 
as     to     what     former     opinions    were.     For 


navy.  The  "  K  tubes  "  easily  detected  the  sound  example,  a  distinguished  naval  writer  says  that 
of  large  vessels  at  a  distance  of  20  miles,  while  at  that  time  "  The  view  of  the  majority  of  ad- 
the   "C  tubes"  were  more  useful  at  a  shorter     mirals  and  captains  probably  was  that  sub- 
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mersible  craft  were  'just  marvellous  toys,  good 
lor  circus  performances  in  carefully  selected 
places  in  fine  weather."  He  adds  that  certain 
very  prominent  naval  men  of  greal  experience 

declared  that  the  submarine  "could  operate 
only  by  day  in  fair  weather:  that  it  was  prac- 
tically useless  in  misty  weather,"  that  it  had  to 
come  to  the  surface  to  fire  its  torpedo;  that  its 
"crowning  defect  lay  in  its  want  of  habitabil- 
ity";  that  "a  week's 
peace  manoeuvres  got 
to  the  bottom  of  the 
health  of  officers  and 
men";  and  that  "  on 
the  high  seas  the 
chances  [of  successful 
attack]  will  be  few, 
and  submarines  will 
require  for  their  ex- 
istence parent  ships." 
The  first  triumph  of 
Otto  Weddingen, 
that  of  sinking  the 
Cressy,  the  Hogue, 
and  the  Aboukir,  did 
not  change  this  con- 
viction, for  these 
three  warships  had 
been  sunk  in  com- 
paratively restricted 
waters  under  condi- 
tions which  were  very 
favorable  to  the  sub- 
marine. It  was  not 
until  the  Audacious 
went  to  the  bottom 
off  the  northwest 
coast  of  Ireland, 
many    hundreds    of 


LIEUT.-COMMANDER  P.  H.  BASTEDO,  U.  S.  N. 

Second  in  command  of  the  subchaser  detachment  which 
screened  the  British  and  Italian  warships  in  their  bombard- 
ment of  Durazzo.  Lieut.-Commander  Bastedo  had  charge  of 
unit  B  which  sighted  three  Austrian  submarines  and  promptly 
sank  two  of  them 


type  (the  i  10-loot  chasers)  with  the  idea  of 
usin^,  them  as  patrol  boat  near  the  harbors 
and  coastal  waters  of  our  own  country.  Long 
before  these  vessels  were  finished,  however,  it 
became  apparent  that  Germany  could  not  en- 
gage in  any  serious,  extensive  campaign  on  this 
side;  it  was  also  evident  that  the  subchaser 
had  little  value  in  convoy  work;  and  we  were 
all  rather  doubtful  as  to  just  what  use  we  could 

make  of  them.  The 
subchaser  thus  be- 
came something  of  a 
joke,  and  the  ship 
building  yards,  which 
were  constantly 
pressed  by  the  de- 
partment to  push  the 
construction  of  de- 
stroyers, looked  upon 
these  little  boats 
which  were  encum- 
bering their  ways  as 
nuisances.  It  now 
became  known  that 
a  subchaser  training 
base  had  been  estab- 
lished at  New  Lon- 
don. This  news  was 
apparently  a  godsend 
to  the  builders,  who 
began  to  hustle  their 
chasers  into  the  water 
and  send  them  to  the 
Connecticut  harbor 
in  all  stages  of  un- 
readiness for  sea.  In 
December  of  1917 
and  January  of  191 8, 
these  despised  little 
boats  began  to  arrive 


miles  from  any  Ger 

man  submarine  base,  unit  VwhTch  sfghtedThVee  Austrian  Submarines  and  promptly  in  scores.  That  win- 
that  the  possibilities  sank  two  of  them  ter,  as  everyone  will 
of  this  new  weapon  recall,  was  the  coldest 
were  partially  understood;  for  it  was  clear  that  in  the  memory  of  the  present  generation, 
the  Audacious  had  been  sunk  by  a  mine,  and  Day  after  day  the  poor  subchasers,  coated 
that  that  mine  must  have  been  laid  by  a  sub-  with  ice  almost  a  foot  thick,  many  with  their 
marine.  Even  then  many  doubted  the  ability  engines  wrecked,  their  planking  torn  and  their 
of  the  U-boats  to  operate  successfully  in  theopen  propellers  crumpled,  were  towed  into  the  harbor 
sea  westward  of  the  British  Isles.  Therefore  and  left  at  the  first  convenient  mooring,  where 
the  subchaser  was  designed  to  fight  the  sub-  the  ice  immediately  began  to  freeze  them  in.  As 
marine  in  restricted  waters;  Great  Britain  and  was  inevitable  under  such  conditions,  the  crews. 
France  ordered  more  than  500  smaller  (80-foot)  for  the  most  part,  suffered  acutely  in  this  ter- 
vessels  of  this  type,  or  of  approximately  this  rible  weather;  they  had  had  absolutely  no 
type,  built  in  the  United  States;  and,  on  our  training  in  ordinary  seamanship,  to  say  nothing 
declaration  of  war,  the  United  States  began  of  the  detailed  tactics  demanded  by  the  difficult 
building  several  hundred  of  a  somewhat  larger  work  in  which  they  were  to  engage. 
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ARMAMENT   OF    SUBCHASERS 

This  boat  carried  only  a  small  calibre  gun,  yet  the  submarine,  which  carried  4-  or  5-inch  guns,  never  attempted  to 
fight.     They  could  not  afford  to  run  the  risk  of  a  single  hit  which  might  mean  the  loss  of  their  vessel  with  all  on  board 


The  men  and  officers  indeed  presented  what 
at  first  seemed  to  be  almost  as  hopeless  a  spec- 
tacle as  the  vessels  themselves.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  whole  lot  contained  1  per  cent,  of 
graduates  of  Annapolis  or  5  per  cent,  of 
experienced  sailors;  for  the  greater  number 
that  terrible  trip  in  the  icy  ocean,  with  the 
thermometer  several  degrees  below  zero  and 
with  very  little  artificial  warmth  on  board, 
represented  their  first  experience  at  sea.  Yet 
there  was  not  the  slightest  sign  of  whimpering 
or  discouragement.  Ignorant  of  salt  water  as 
these  men  at  that  time  were,  they  really  re- 
presented about  the  finest  raw  material  in  the 
nation  for  this  service.  Practically  all,  officers 
and  men,  were  civilians;  a  small  minority  were 
amateur  yachtsmen,  but  the  great  mass  were 
American  college  undergraduates.  Boys  of 
Yale,  Harvard.  Princeton — of  practically  even- 
college  and  university  in  the  land — had  dropped 
their  books,  left  the  comforts  of  their  fraternity 
houses,  and  abandoned  their  athletic  fields, 
eager  for  the  great  adventure  against  the  Hun. 
If  there  is  anv  man  who  still  doubts  what  the 


American  system  of  higher  education  is  doing 
for  our  country,  he  should  have  spent  a  few 
days  at  sea  with  these  young  men.  That  they 
knew  nothing  at  first  about  navigation  and 
naval  technique  was  not  important;  the  really 
important  fact  was  that  their  minds  were  alert, 
their  hearts  filled  with  a  tremendous  enthus- 
iasm for  the  cause,  their  souls  clean  and  their 
bodies  ready  for  the  most  exhausting  tasks. 
Whenever  I  get  to  talking  of  the  American 
college  boys  and  other  civilians  in  our  Navy, 
I  find  myself  indulging  in  what  may  seem  ex- 
travagant praise.  I  have  even  been  inclined 
to  suggest  that  it  would  be  well,  in  the  training 
of  naval  officers  in  future,  to  combine  a  college 
education  with  a  shorter  intensive  technical 
course  at  the  Naval  Academy.  For  these 
college  men  have  what  technical  academies 
do  not  usually  succeed  in  giving — a  general 
education  and  a  general  training,  which  de- 
velops the  power  of  initiative,  independent 
thought,  an  ability  quickly  to  grasp  intricate 
situations,  and  to  master,  in  a  short  time,  al- 
most  any   practical   problem.     At   least    this 
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proved  to  be  the  case  with 
our  subchaser  forces.  So 
little  experience  did   these 

b<  ivs  have  ot  seafaring  that, 
as  soon  as  they  had  com- 
pleted i heir  first  voyage,  we 
had  to  place  a  considerable 
portion  in  hospital  to  re- 
cover from  seasickness. 
Yet,  a  few  months  after- 
ward, we  could  leave  these 
same  men  on  the  bridge  at 
night  in  command  of  the 
ship.  When  they  reached 
New  London,  they  knew  no 
more  of  navigation  than  so 
many  babies.  In  a  few 
weeks,  however,  they  had 
learned  enough  to  take  their 
ships  across  the  Atlantic; 
and  these  ships  were  smaller 
than  the  Santa  Maria,  in 
which  Columbus  made  his 
first  voyage.  The  early  80- 
foot  subchasers  which  we 
built  for  Great  Britain  and 
France  crossed  the  ocean  on 
the  decks  of  ocean  liners; 
but  all  of  the  1 10-footers 
which  these  young  men 
commanded  crossed  the 
ocean  under  their  own 
power  and  many  in  the  face 
of  the  fierce  January  and 
February  gales,  almost  con- 
stantly tossed  upon  the 
waves  like  pieces  of  cork. 
As  soon  as  they  were  suf- 
ficiently trained  and  pre- 
pared to  make  the  trip, 
groups  were  dispatched  under  escort  of  a  naval     Cotten — himself  an  Annapolis  man  who  ad- 


A  SUBCHASER  IN  A  HEAVY  SEA 

This  looks  something  like  a  dreadnaught  but  it  is  really  the  bow  of  one  of  these 
little  boats  fighting  a  heavy  storm.  The  whole  ship  seems  almost  lifted  out  of  the 
water.  Most  of  the  college  boys  and  other  reservists  who  commanded  and  manned 
these  ships  and  who  took  them  across  the  Atlantic  had  never  before  been  to  sea 


vessel  fitted  to  supply  them  with  gasolene  at 

sea.    Such  matters  as  gunnery  these  young  men 

also  learned  with  lightning  speed.     The  most 

valuable  were    those  who  had  specialized  in 

mathematics,   chemistry,  and  general  science;     a  hundred  yards  from  the  monument  which 

but  they  were  all  a  splendid  lot,  and  to  their     marks  the  spot  from  which  the  Mayflower  sailed 


mires  these  reservists  as  much  as  I  do.    "  But 
they  have." 

And  he  pointed  to  thirty-six  little  vessels 
King  at  anchor  in  Plymouth  Harbor,  just  about 


spirit  and  energy  are  chiefly  due  their  remark- 
able success  in  learning  their  various  duties. 

'Tfjose  bovs  can't  bring  a  ship  across  the 
ocean!"  someone  remarked  to  Captain  Cotten, 
who  commanded  the  first  squadron  of  sub- 
chasers to  arrive  at  Plymouth,  after  he  had 
related  the  story  of  one  of  these  voyages. 

"  Perhaps    they     can't,"    replied     Captain 


for  the  new  world — all  of  which  were  navigated 
across  by  youngsters,  officers  and  men,  of 
whom  almost  none  had  had  any  nautical 
training  until  the  day  the  United  States  de- 
clared war  on  Germany. 

Capable  as  they  were,  however,  I  am  sure 
that  these  reservists  would  be  the  first  to 
acknowledge  their  obligations  to  the  loyal  and 


©  Bachrach 
CAPTAIN    LYMAN    A.    COTTEN 

Commander  of  the  flotilla  of  thirty-six  subchasers  stationed  at  Plymouth,  England.  The  base  was  about  one 
hundred  yards  from  the  monument  which  commemorates  the  sailing  of  the  Mayflower.  The  chasers  here  kept  this 
critical  section  of  the  English  Channel  clear  of  submarines  and  had  many  very  exciting  contacts  with  the  enemy 
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devoted  regular  officers  of  the  Navy,  who  The  unexpected  sea  qualities  which  the  sub- 
labored  so  oiligently  to  train  them  for  their  chaser  displayed,  and  the  development  of  listen- 
work.  One  of  the  minor  tragedies  of  the  war  ing  devices  which  made  it  possible  to  deteel 
is  that  many  of  our  Annapolis  nun,  whose  all  kinds  of  sounds  under  water  at  ;i  consider- 
highest  ambition  it  was  to  cross  the  ocean  and  able  distance,  immediately  laid   before  us   the 


engage  in  the  "game," 
had  to  stay  on  this 
side,  in  order  to  in- 
struct these  young 
men  from  civilian  life. 
1  wish  that  I  had 
the  space  adequatel) 
to  acknowledge  the 
work  in  organization 
done  by  Captain 
John  T.  Tompkins.; 
in  listening  devices 
by  Rear-Ad miral  S. 
S.  Robison,  Captains 
Frank  H.  Schofield. 
Joseph  H.  Defrees, 
Commanders  Clyde 
S.  McDowell,  and 
Miles  A.  Libbey,  and 
the  many  scientists 
who  gave  us  the  ben- 
efit of  their  knowl- 
edge and  experience. 
It  is  impossible  to 
overpraise  the  work 
of  such  men  as  Cap- 
tains Arthur  J.  Hep- 
burn, Lyman  A.  Cot- 
ten,  and  William  P. 
Cronan,  in  "licking" 
the  splendid  raw  ma- 
terial into  shape. 
Great  credit  is  also 
due  to  Rear-Admiral 
T.  P.  Magruder,  Cap- 
tains David  F.  Boyd, 
S.  V.  Graham,  Arthur 
Crenshaw,  E.  P.  Jes- 
sop,  C.  M.  Tozer,  H. 
G.  Sparrow,  and  C. 
P.  Nelson,  and  many 
others  who  had  the 


SUBCHASERS    AT   SEA 

This  boat,  which  was  smaller  than  the  Santa  Maria,  in  which 
Columbus  made  his  first  voyage  to  America,  developed  un- 
expected sea  qualities.  Large  numbers  crossed  the  Atlantic 
to  Plymouth  and  Queenstown,  and  two  squadrons,  comprising 
thirty-six  vessels,  were  escorted  6,000  miles  from  New  London, 
Conn.,  to  Corfu,  Greece,  and  immediately  began  work  against 
the  German  and  Austrian  submarines 


possibility  of  dirn  1 
offensive  operations 
against  the  subma- 
rine. It  became  ap- 
parent that  these 
listening  devices 
could  be  used  to  the 
greatest  advantage 
on  these  little  craft. 
The  tactics  which 
were  soon  developed 
for  their  use  made  it 
necessary  that  we 
should  have  a  large 
number  of  vessels; 
nearly  all  the  de- 
stroyers were  then 
engaged  in  convoy 
duty  and  we  could 
not  entertain  the  idea 
of  detailing  many  of 
them  for  this  more  or 
less  experimental 
work.  Happily  the 
subchasers  started 
coming  off  the  ways 
just  in  time  to  fill  the 
need;  and  the  several 
Allied  navies  began 
competing  for  these 
new  craft  in  lively 
fashion.  France  de- 
manded them  in  large 
numbers  to  work  in 
cooperation  with 
their  air  stations  and 
also  to  patrol  her 
coastal  waters,  and 
there  were  many  re- 
quests from  stations 
in  England,  Ireland, 
Gibraltar,    Portugal, 


actual  responsibility  of  convoying  these  vessels  and  Italy.  The  question  of  where  we  should 
across  the  ocean.  place  them  was  therefore  referred  to  the  Allied 
I  assume  that  they  will  receive  full  credit  Naval  War  Council,  which,  at  my  suggestion, 
when  the  story  of  the  work  of  the  Navy  at  considered  the  matter,  not  from  the  standpoint 
home  is  written;  meanwhile  they  may  be  of  the  individual  nation,  but  from  the  stand- 
assured  of  the  appreciation  of  those  of  us  on  point  of  the  Allied  cause  as  a  whole, 
the  other  side  who  depended  so  much  for  sue-  A  general  survey  clearly  showed  that  there 
cess  upon  their  thorough  work  of  preparation,  were  three  places  where  the  subchasers  might 


THE    "Y"    GUN    ON    A    SUBCHASER 


Like  the  destroyer,  this  little  craft  was  provided  with  depth  charges.      It  was  not  so  blind  as  the  destroyer  in 
dropping   them,  however,  for   with  its  listening  devices   it   was  able   to  establish  a   "fix,"  or  location  of  the 


submerged  submarine 
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render  the  most  efficient  service.  The  convoy 
system  had  by  this  time  not  only  greatly 
reduced  the  losses,  but  it  was  changing  the 
policy  of  the  submarines.  Until  this  system 
was  adopted,  sinkings  on  a  great  scale  were 
taking  place  far  out  at  sea,  sometimes  three  or 
four  hundred  miles  west  of  Ireland.  The  sub- 
marines had  adopted  the  policy  of  meeting 
the  unescorted  ships  in  the  Atlantic  and  of  tor- 
pedoing them  long  before  they  could  reach  the 
zones  where  the  destroyer  patrol  might  possi- 
bly have  protected  them.  But  sailing  great 
groups  of  merchantmen  in  convoys,  surrounded 
by  destroyers,  made  this  a  hazardous  adventure, 
and  the  submarines  therefore  had  to  change 
their  programme.  The  important  point  is  that 
the  convoys,  so  long  as  they  could  keep  forma- 
tion, and  so  long  as  protecting  screens  could  be 
maintained  on  their  flanks,  were  virtually  safe. 
Under  these  conditions  sinkings,  as  already 
said,  were  less  than  one  half  of  i  per  cent. 
These  convoys,  it  will  be  recalled,  came  home 
by  way  of  two  "trunk  lines,"  a  southern  one 
extending  through  the  English  Channel  and  a 
northern  one  through  the  so-called  "North 
Channel" — the  latter  being  the  passage  be- 
tween Ireland  and  Scotland.  As  soon  as  the 
inward  bound  southern  trunk-line  convoys 
reached  the  English  Channel  they  broke  up, 
certain  ships  going  to  Plymouth,  Portsmouth, 
Southampton,  and  other  Channel  ports,  and 
others  sailing  to  Brest,  Cherbourg,  Havre,  and 
other  harbors  in  France.  In  the  same  fashion, 
convoys  which  came  in  by  way  of  the  North 
Channel  split  up  as  soon  as  they  reached  the 
Irish  Sea.  In  other  words  the  convoys,  as 
convoys,  necessarily  ceased  to  exist  the  mo- 
ment that  they  entered  these  inland  waters, 
and  the  ships,  as  individual  ships,  had  to  find 
their  way  to  their  destinations  unescorted  by 
destroyers,  or  escorted  most  inadequately. 
This  was  the  one  weak  spot  in  the  convoy  sys- 
tem, and  the  Germans  were  not  slow  to  turn  it 
to  their  advantage.  They  now  proceeded 
to  withdraw  most  of  their  submarines  from  the 
high  seas  and  to  concentrate  them  in  these  re- 
stricted waters.  In  April,  1917,  the  month 
which  marked  the  high  tide  of  German  success, 
not  far  from  a  hundred  merchant  ships  were 
sunk  in  an  area  that  extended  about  300  miles 
west  of  Ireland  and  about  300  miles  south.  A 
year  afterward — in  the  month  of  April,  1918 — 
not  a  single  ship  was  sent  to  the  bottom  in  this 
same  section  of  the  sea.  That  change  meas- 
ures the  extent  to  which  the  convoy  saved 


Allied  shipping.  But  if  we  examine  the  situa- 
tion in  enclosed  waters — the  North  Channel, 
the  Irish  Sea,  St.  George's  Channel,  and  the 
English  Channel, — we  shall  find  a  less  favorable 
state  of  affairs.  Practically  all  the  sinkings 
of  April,  1918,  occurred  in  these  latter  areas. 
In  April,  1917,  the  waters  which  lay  between 
Ireland  and  England  were  practically  free  from 
depredations;  in  the  spring  of  1918,  however, 
these  waters  had  become  a  favorite  hunting 
ground  for  submarines;  while  in  the  English 
Channel  the  sinkings  were  almost  as  num- 
erous in  April,  19 18,  as  they  had  been  in  the 
same  month  the  year  before. 

Thus  we  had  to  deal  with  an  entirely  new 
phase  of  the  submarine  campaign;  the  new 
conditions  demanded  a  light  vessel,  which  could 
be  built  in  large  numbers,  and  which  could 
aggressively  hunt  out  the  submarines  even 
though  they  were  sailing  submerged.  The 
subchaser,  when  fitted  with  its  listening  de- 
vices, met  these  new  requirements,  though  of 
course  not  to  the  desirable  degree  of  precision 
we  hoped  soon  to  attain  with  still  further  im- 
proved hydrophones  and  larger  vessels  of  the 
Eagle  class,  then  being  rapidly  built. 

The  matter  was  presented  to  the  Allied  Naval 
Council  and,  in  accordance  with  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  all  of  the  members,  they  recom- 
mended that,  of  the  subchasers  then  available, 
a  squadron  should  be  based  on  Plymouth, 
where  it  could  be  advantageously  used  against 
the  German  submarines  which  were  still  doing 
great  damage  in  the  English  Channel,  and  that 
another  squadron,  based  on  Queenstown, 
should  similarly  be  used  against  the  subma- 
rines in  the  Irish  Sea. 

I  was  therefore  requested  to  concentrate  the 
boats  at  these  two  points,  and  at  once  acquiesced 
in  this  recommendation. 

But  another  point,  widely  separated  from 
British  waters,  also  made  a  powerful  plea  for 
consideration.  In  the  Mediterranean  the  sub- 
marine campaign  was  still  a  menace.  The 
spring  and  early  "summer  of  19 18  witnessed 
large  losses  of  shipping  destined  to  southern 
France,  to  Italy,  and  to  the  armies  at  Saloniki 
and  in  Palestine.  Austrian  and  German  sub- 
marines, operating  from  their  bases  at  Pola 
and  Cattaro  in  the  Adriatic,  were  responsible 
for  this  destruction.  If  we  could  pen  these 
pests  in  the  Adriatic,  the  whole  Mediterranean 
Sea  would  become  an  unobstructed  highway 
for  the  Allies.  A  mere  glance  at  the  map  in- 
dicated the  way  in  which  such  a  desirable  result 
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might  be  accomplished.  At  its  southern  ex- 
tremity the  Adriatic  narrows  in  a  passage  only 
forty  miles  wide — the  Strait  of  Otranto — and 
through  this  restricted  area  all  the  submarines 
were  obliged  to  pass  before  they  could  reach 
the  waters  where  they  could  prey  upon  Allied 
commerce.  For  some  time  before  the  Allied 
Naval  Council  began  to  consider  the  use  of  the 
American  subchasers,  the  British  Navy  was 
doing  its  best  to  keep  submarines  from  passing 
this  point.  A  defensive  scheme  known,  not 
very  accurately,  as  the  "Otranto  barrage," 
was  in  operation.  The  word  "barrage"  sug- 
gests an  effective  barrier,  but  this  one  at  the 
base  of  the  Adriatic  consisted  merely  of  a  few 
British  destroyers  of  ancient  type  and  a  large 
number  of  drifters,  which  kept  up  a  continuous 
patrolling  of  the  gateway  through  which  the 
submarines  made  their  way  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  is  no  reflection  upon  the  British 
to  say  that  this  barrage  was  unsatisfactory  and 
inadequate,  and  that,  for  the  first  few  months, 
it  formed  a  not  particularly  formidable  ob- 
struction. So  many  demands  were  made  upon 
the  British  navy  in  northern  waters  that  it 
could  not  spare  many  vessels  for  this  work; 
the  Italian  navy  was  holding  the  majority  of 
its  destroyers  intact,  momentarily  prepared 
for  a  sortie  by  the  Austrian  battle  fleet;  the 
Otranto  barrage,  therefore,  important  as  it 
was  to  the  Allied  cause,  was  necessarily  insuffi- 
cient.  The  Italian  representatives  at  the  Allied 


Council  made  a  strong  plea  for  a  contingent  of 
American  subchasers  to  reinforce  the  British 
ships,  and  the  British  delegates  seconded  this 
request. 

In  the  spring  of  1918  I  therefore  sent  Captain 
Leigh  to  southern  Italy  to  locate  and  construct 
a  subchaser  base  in  this  neighborhood.  After 
inspecting  the  territory  in  detail,  Captain  Leigh 
decided  that  the  Bay  of  Govino,  in  the  Island 
of  Corfu,  would  best  meet  our  requirements. 
The  immediate  connection  which  was  thus 
established  between  New  London  and  this 
ancient  city  of  classical  Greece,  fairly  illustrates 
how  widely  the  World  War  had  extended  the 
horizon  of  the  American  people.  There  was  a 
certain  appropriateness  in  the  fact  that  the 
American  college  boys  who  commanded  these 
little  ships — not  much  larger  than  the  vessel 
in  which  Ulysses  had  sailed  these  same  waters 
three  thousand  years  before — should  have  made 
their  base  on  the  same  island  which  had  served 
as  a  naval  station  for  Athens  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War,  and  which,  several  centuries  after- 
ward, had  been  used  for  the  same  purpose  by 
Augustus  in  the  struggle  with  Antony.  And 
probably  the  sight  of  theAchelleion.the  Kaiser's 
summer  palace,  which  was  not  far  from  this 
new  American  base,  was  not  without  its 
influence  in  constantly  reminding  our  young 
men  of  the  meaning  of  this  unexpected  as- 
sociation of  Yankee-land  with  the  ancient 
world. 
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In  the  March  number  Admiral  Sims  will  finish  his 
account  of  the  subchasers.  He  will  describe  the 
wonderful  work  they  accomplished  in  keeping  German 
submarines  out  of  the  English  Channel,  and  Austrian 
and  German  submarines  out  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea 


GOVERNOR  COOLIDGE  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 

How  the  Governor  of  the  Bay  State  First  Came  into  Prominent 
National  View.  His  Origin  and  Education.  His  Taciturnity  and 
Quiet    Humor.      The    Possibilities  of    His  Continued   Popularity 

By  GEORGE  MacADAM 


THE  Boston  police  strike  made  Gov- 
ernor Calvin  Coolidge  of  Massa- 
chusetts a  national  figure  of  com- 
manding interest.  In  that  crisis — a 
crisis  that  the  nation  suddenly  real- 
ized was  of  portentous  import  to  itself — 
Coolidge  showed  that  he  had  the  strength  to 
handle  the  situation.  The  nation  is  looking 
for  a  man,  strong  in  thought  and  strong  in 
action.  It  is  now  asking:  What  is  the  mental 
and  moral  fibre  of  Coolidge?  Is  he  equal  to 
handling  other  and  bigger  situations?  Is  he  the 
make  of  man  that  the  nation  wants  to  enter 
the  White  House  on  March  4,  1921? 

In  the  past  half  year  of  industrial  and  social 
turmoil,  other  communities  have  suddenly 
faced  grave  emergencies.  Men  strong  enough 
to  meet  those  emergencies  have  not  been  alto- 
gether lacking.  We  cannot  forget  Ole  Hansen 
and  other  men  who  justified  American  institu- 
tions. What  centred  national  attention  upon 
Coolidge  and  kept  that  interest  centred  upon 
him,  was  the  fact  that  immediately  after  sup- 
pressing the  lawlessness  that  grew  out  of  the 
strike  of  the  unionized  police,  Coolidge  became 
a  candidate  for  reelection.  The  issue  in  that 
election  was  clear-cut:  it  was  a  Soviet  govern- 
ment by  radical  Labor,  against  established  law 
and  order.  On  this  issue,  no  state  was  positive 
how  it  would  answer  for  itself.  The  election 
in  Massachusetts  was  accepted  as  the  test  of 
public  opinion  of  the  entire  country.  The  re- 
sult of  a  gubernatorial  contest  had  never  before 
been  awaited  with  such  anxiety  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  Even  Europe  was  in- 
terested. The  great  victory  of  Coolidge  at  the 
polls  was  welcomed  as  a  victory  for  law  and 
order  throughout  the  nation.  And  so  the 
question  must  be  asked :  Has  the  significance  of 
that  election  given  a  fictitious  significance  to  the 
man  elected?  Has  the  limelight  made  Coolidge 
cast  a  bigger  shadow  than  his  stature  justifies? 


Coolidge  is  forty-seven  years  old.  Already 
he  has  behind  him  twenty  years  of  almost 
continuous  public  service.  He  began  as  a 
member  of  the  Northampton  city  council. 
His  rise  from  that  obscure  position  has  been 
gradual  but  steady.  His  constituency  has 
always  waxed  larger.  Every  time  he  has  run 
for  office  he  has  been  elected.  That  record 
would  seem  to  be  evidence  of  tested  worth. 

Coolidge  is  not  a  good  stump-speaker:  his 
voice  is  small,  dry,  steeped  in  Yankee  twang; 
his  gestures,  few;  his  speeches,  full  of  meat  but 
bare  of  sauce  for  the  general  palate.  He  him- 
self has  none  of  the  surface  gifts  that  make  for 
personal  popularity:  he  is  silent,  retiring,  reti- 
cence of  speech  and  manner  being  an  obsession 
with  him,  the  characteristic  that  strikes  the 
casual  observer  and  dominates  the  impression 
taken  away.  If  Coolidge  shakes  hands,  the 
shake  is  brief,  businesslike;  he  has  none  of  that 
conversational  small  change  with  which  the 
majority  of  us  endeavor  to  give  value  to  our 
casual  meetings;  he  can  sit  unperturbed  in  the 
midst  of  silence  and  company ;  he  tells  no  stories, 
cracks  no  jokes;  he  seldom  laughs.  Warmth, 
geniality,  goodfellowship,  all  seem  alien  qual- 
ities. And  yet  he  is  regarded  as  the  best 
"vote-getter"  in  Massachusetts.  Old  railbirds 
about  the  State  House  in  Boston,  will  tell  you: 
"  Cal  Coolidge  has  upset  all  our  ideas  of  how 
to  succeed  in  politics." 

This  anomaly  has  said:  "We  need  more  of 
the  office  desk  and  less  of  the  show  window  in 
politics."  From  the  Northampton  city  coun- 
cilroom  to  the  Governor's  chair,  the  reputation 
has  accompanied  him — he  does  the  day's  work. 

Faithful  and  efficient  attendance  behind  his 
office  desk,  however,  is  not  the  complete 
reason  for  Coolidge's  success.  Work  alone 
would  not  have  overcome  those  personal  handi- 
caps of  his,  in  the  political  race.  There  is  a 
more  encompassing  reason.     Those  who  have 
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come  in  real  contact  with  him,  say:  "You  just 
have  confidence  in  Coolidge.  He  may  not  do 
what  you  want  him  to,  he  may  not  do  what  you 
think  he  ought  to  do,  but  you  know  he's  done 
his  best  to  do  right."  That  is  the  appraisal,  in 
every-day  language,  of  an  inner  quality  that 
makes  itself  manifest  in  his  public  utterances. 
If  one  can  judge  by  a  note  that  is  ever  recurrent 
in  these  speeches,  public  service  is  to  Coolidge 
a  devotion,  almost  a  religion.  "We  come  to 
renew  our  pledge  publicly  at  the  altar  of  our 
country."  But  it  is  a  militant  religion.  "  Do 
your  work  with  the  spirit  of  a  soldier  in  the 
public  service."  Now  let  it  be  added — and 
added  with  emphasis — that  Coolidge  is  canny, 
shrewd,  practical,  that  he  never  forgets  that 
2  +2  =  4,  and  we  have  perhaps  an  approxima- 
tion of  the  man.  Practicality  and  spirituality ! 
That  strange  blend  which  made  up  the  character 
of  the  men  who  settled  New  England,  of  the 
Yankee  ancestry  that  produced  the  present 
Governor  of  Massachusetts. 

THE    COMING    OF   THE    COOLIDGES 

IN  1630,  just  ten  years  after  the  Pilgrims 
landed  from  the  Mayflower,  John  Coolidge 
and  his  wife,  Mary,  settled  at  Watertown,  a 
pioneer  community  a  few  miles  up  the  Charles 
River.  In  1780  the  grandfather  of  the  grand- 
father of  Calvin  Coolidge,  migrated  northward. 
Out  in  the  hill  country,  some  twenty  miles  to 
the  westward  of  the  Connecticut  River,  in 
territory  that  some  years  later  became  the 
state  of  Vermont,  he  picked  his  acres  and 
settled.  On  the  farm  that  he  there  wrested 
from  the  wilderness,  four  generations  of 
Coolidges  have  been  born.  Each  one  of  those 
generations  was  brought  up  to  the  plow.  Great- 
grandfather, grandfather,  and  father  remained 
farmers.  Calvin,  the  fourth  generation,  was 
the  first  of  this  line  of  Coolidges  who  did  not 
continue  to  make  his  living  from  the  soil. 

Governor  Coolidge  was  born  July  4,  1872, 
and  was  named  John  Calvin.  It  was  not  until 
after  he  had  reached  manhood  that  he  dropped 
the  "John,"  becoming  known  simply  as  Calvin 
Coolidge. 

All  of  the  boy's  early  memories  are  of  the 
farm:  of  his  grandfather  putting  him  on  the 
back  of  "  the  old  white  mare, "  and  of  his  sliding 
off  and  breaking  his  right  arm  so  that  the  bones 
stuck  through  the  flesh,  and  of  waiting  for  the 
doctor  to  come  from  Ludlow;  of  "the  wall-eyed 
cow"  that  the  hired  man  hit  with  the  milking 
stool   and  that   ran   under  the   bay  and   got 


wedged  in  and  was  so  frightened  that  the  hired 
man  could  never  milk  her  again,  all  of  which 
meant  that  little  John  had  to  get  up  at  5  a.  m. 
to  help  with  the  milking.  Also  memories  of 
his  grandmother  reading  the  Bible,  and  more 
especially  of  her  industriously  inculcating  that 
habit  in  her  grandson. 

A   TRUSTWORTHY    BOY 

LI  KE  his  father,  young  John  was  of  a  very 
,  taciturn  disposition.  In  the  boy  this 
idiosyncrasy  was  intensified  by  an  extreme 
shyness.  Years  later,  when  he  had  long  been 
in  public  life,  he  said  to  an  intimate:  "They 
say  I  have  a  'poker  face.'  I  think  I  know 
what  they  mean.  When  I  was  a  youngster,  if 
I  heard  that  there  was  a  stranger  in  my  mother's 
kitchen,  it  was  a  sore  trial  for  me  to  go  in  and 
speak  to  him.  Early  in  life  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  this  was  something  I  must  fight. 
The  characteristic  people  speak  of,  is  a  resultant 
of  those  two  forces." 

To  this  same  man,  the  elder  Coolidge  said: 
"When  Calvin  was  a  boy  on  the  farm,  if  I  was 
going  away  and  there  was  anything  that  I 
wanted  him  to  do,  I  would  tell  him;  but  when 
I  came  back,  I  never  thought  of  going  to  see  if 
he  had  done  it — I  knew  it  was  done." 

His  mother  died  when  he  was  twelve  years 
old.  We  get  some  hint  of  what  that  loss  meant 
to  the  boy,  in  a  proclamation  that  the  man  is- 
sued on  "Lincoln  Day,"  thirty-four  years  later. 
He  told  how  Lincoln's  mother  "faded  away  in 
his  tender  years."  And  then  this  sentence: 
"  There  can  be  no  proper  observation  of  a  birth- 
day which  forgets  the  mother."  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  sentence  in  which  more  fine 
feeling  is  compressed. 

The  Governor  always  carries  in  one  of  his 
pockets  (a  close  friend  is  authority  for  this)  a 
small,  thin  gun-metal  case  that  holds  a 
daguerreotype  of  his  mother,  taken  when  she 
was  twenty  years  old. 

He  went  to  the  "little  red  school  house"  at 
Plymouth,  to  Black  River  Academy  at  Ludlow, 
to  St.  Johnsbury  Academy  up  in  Caledonia 
County,  Vermont.  In  1891  he  entered  Am- 
herst College. 

He  was  still  the  reticent  boy  that  he  was  on 
the  farm.  Silence  was  the  characteristic  that 
marked  him  out  among  his  fellow-students. 
At  a  reunion  dinner,  his  roommate  began  a 
speech  in  this  wise:  "Calvin  Coolidge  came 
to  Amherst  in  September,  1891,  on  the  New 
London  Northern  Railroad.     Wait  a  minute — 
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1  can't  prove  it:  the  first  sound  I  heard  from 
him  was  in  the  following  May.  On  that  Maj 
morning,  the  present  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  etc.,  etc." — 
Postprandial  hyperbole  but  suggestive  of  fact. 

At  another  reunion,  a  '95  man  met  a  class- 
mate on  the  campus.  The  latter  wore  a  broad 
grin. 

"What's  the  joke?" 

"  1  made  a  wager  that  I  could  get  Cal  Cool- 
idge into  a  five-minute  conversation.  1  just 
tried  it.     Here's  the  conversation: 

"'Cal,  I  understand  they're  going  to  knock 
the  tar  out  of  you  this  election.' 

"  'Maybe.' 

"'I  hear  that  a  spellbinder  is  up  against 
you.' 

"'Yes.' 

'  'Perhaps  that  will  help  you;  you  may  shine 
by  contrast.' 

'"Perhaps  so.' 

"  1  was  stuck  for  anything  more  to  say.  I'm 
now  going  to  pay  the  wager." 

Governor  Coolidge  was  once  asked  if  he  had 
taken  any  part  in  student  activities.  The  terse 
answer:  "  1  tended  to  educating  my  head 
rather  than  my  legs." 

Last  June  he  delivered  the  commencement 
address.  Recalling  the  memories  of  his  col- 
lege days:  "There  was  Professor  Wood,  the 
most  accomplished  intellectual  hazer  of  fresh- 
men. There  was  Professor  Gibbons,  who  was 
strong  enough  in  Greek  derivation,  etc.,  etc." 
Old  "grad"  memories  that  dwell  on  intellectual 
hazing!  Doesn't  that  give  us  a  vivid  glimpse, 
across  the  quarter-century,  of  Student  Coolidge? 

During  his  senior  year,  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  offered  a  gold  medal  to 
the  student  of  any  American  college  who  wrote 
the  best  essay  on  "The  Principles  of  the 
American  Revolution."  Coolidge  became  a 
competitor.  He  told  no  one  of  it;  and  neither 
did  he  tell  any  one  when  the  medal  was  awarded 
to  him. 

He  graduated  in  1895.  After  a  summer  of 
haying  and  corn-cutting  and  potato-digging  on 
the  ancestral  farm,  he  went  to  Northampton, 
a  typical,  middleclass,  Massachusetts  factory 
town.  There  he  entered  the  law  office  of 
Hammond  and  Field.  He  was  then  twenty- 
three  years  old.  Judge  Field  remembers  him 
as  "a  most  inscrutable  little  devil."  He  says: 
"After  he  had  been  in  my  office  three  months, 
1  didn't  know  him  any  better  than  when  he 
entered  it.     It  was  along  about  this  time  that 


I  saw  a  paragraph  in  the  Springfield  Republican 
saying  that  John  Calvin  Coolidge,  Jr.,  had  been 
awarded  a  gold  medal  for  an  essay.  1  took  the 
newspaper  over  to  Calvin's  desk,  and  said: 

"  'Calvin,  is  that  you?' 
"Yes.' 

'"Where's  the  medal ?' 

"Here,'  he  answered,  opening  a  drawer  in 
his  desk. 

"Have  you  told  your  father?' 

'"No.     Would  you?' 

"Now  that  gives  you  a  good  idea  of  Calvin 
and  the  way  he  kept  things  to  himself." 

HIS    ENTRANCE    INTO    POLITICS 

IN  THE  office  of  Hammond  and  Field,  the 
student-at-law  found  himself,  perhaps  not 
unwittingly,  in  an  atmosphere  where  he  could 
absorb  politics  as  readily  as  he  could  jurispru- 
dence: Hammond  was  a  candidate  for  district 
attorney;  Field,  for  mayor.  Both  were  elected. 
The  farmer  boy  from  Amherst  began  his  politi- 
cal apprenticeship  almost  immediately:  he  was 
sent  as  a  substitute  delegate  to  Chester,  to  help 
nominate  a  state  senator. 

Let  us  remember  the  farmer  grandfather  who 
"always  managed  the  town  meeting"  and  went 
to  the  state  legislature,  and  the  father  who 
showed  himself  a  chip  of  the  old  block;  and 
then  let  us  watch  the  son. 

He  got  on  the  ward  committee  of  the  Re- 
publican City  Committee.  "  He  knows  what 
it  is  to  hustle  for  votes,"  to  quote  Practical 
Politics,  a  defunct  political  publication  of  Bos- 
ton, "and  realizes  what  the  party  owes  to  men 
who  give  their  time  and  energy  to  party  work." 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1897.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Northampton  City  Council  in 
1899;  City  Solicitor,  1900-1;  Clerk  of  Courts, 
1903.  He  declined  the  nomination  for  the 
same  office  for  the  following  year.  'That 
year,  however,"  to  again  quote  Practical 
Politics,  "the  Republicans  of  Northampton 
conferred  on  him  the  chairmanship  of  the  Re- 
publican City  Committee.  His  councils  in 
this  office  soon  won  him  the  support  and  ad- 
miration of  his  colleagues  and  of  the  party 
leaders  throughout  the  state.  The  latter  often 
conferred  with  him  on  questions  of  magnitude 
concerning  the  welfare  of  the  Republican  Party 
in  Massachusetts." 

"  Calvin  Coolidge  is  a  shrewd  politician.  He 
has  learned  the  practical  game  of  politics  from 
the  bottom  up,"  said  Judge  Field  who  watched 
the  tuitional  process. 
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Coolidge  had  not  relinquished  the  practice 
of  law.  He  became  counsel  and  vice-president 
of  the  Nonotuck  Savings  Bank.  These  few 
bare  facts  visualize  for  us  the  steady  rise  of  a 
"solid"  young  man  in  his  home  town. 

In  October,  1905,  he  married  Grace  A.  Good- 
hue, of  Burlington,  Vermont.  Miss  Goodhue 
was  a  teacher  in  the  Northampton  school  for 
mutes.  She  is  described  as  lively,  vivacious, 
fond  of  conversation  and  dancing.  A  Demo- 
cratic ward  politician  of  Boston,  a  member  of 
the  Governor's  Council  in  the  Coolidge  regime, 
is  quoted  as  saying:  "If  Cal  had  his  wife's 
smile,   he'd  have  been  president  long  ago." 

They  moved  into  a  "double-house" — one  of 
those  structures  that  has  a  party  wall  through 
the  centre,  dividing  it  into  two  practically 
independent  houses,  each  with  its  own  side- 
porch  and  entrance.  It  was  a  modest  home, 
but  on  one  of  the  best  residential  blocks  in 
Northampton.     Coolidge  was  only  a  tenant. 

A  son,  John  B.,  was  born  in  September,  1906, 
and  another,  Calvin,  Jr.,  in  April,  1908.  It 
was  some  time  previous  to  this  that  the  father 
had  definitely  dropped  the  "John"  and  become 
known  as  Calvin  Coolidge. 

IN    THE    LEGISLATURE 

HE  BEGAN,  in  1907,  as  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives, 
a  political  career  in  the  State  House  of  the 
Sacred  Codfish,  that,  with  a  single  intermission 
of  three  years,  was  to  continue  in  ascending 
scale  from  that  day  to  this. 

"  During  his  first  year  in  the  Legislature," 
to  quote  a  newspaperman  who  has  "covered" 
politics  on  Beacon  Hill  since  pre-Coolidge  days, 
"  he  didn't  stick  out  much.  But  there  was  one 
thing  that  singled  him  out  with  us  political 
reporters:  he  was  an  excellent  source  of  news. 
He  could  tell  you  all  about  a  bill — what  was 
in  it,  what  was  around  it,  what  was  under- 
neath it." 

In  this  session  of  1907,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Constitutional  Amendments 
and  of  the  Committee  on  Mercantile  Affairs, 
neither  one  an  important  committee. 

"The  bill  in  which  he  was  most  interested," 
said  Practical  Politics  in  a  1907  issue,  "his 
theatrical  discrimination  bill,  directed  at  the 
trust  in  New  York,  attracted  much  attention, 
but  a  measure  of  this  importance  and  novelty 
cannot  expect  final  action  in  one  year,  so  it 
went  over  to  the  next  session.  Yet  it  aroused 
enough  support  so  that  next  year  it  is  liable  to 


be  a  big  measure  for  debate,  and  incidentally  it 
is  believed  that  it  had  its  effect  on  the  theatrical 
syndicate  regarding  Northampton  bookings." 

Coolidge  was  sent  back  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  session  of  1908.  He 
was  now  appointed  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Banks  and  Banking, 
committees  of  some  little  importance.  As  2 
member  of  the  latter,  he  took  a  prominent  pari 
in  codifying  the  banking  laws,  a  work  for  which 
he  was  especially  fitted  by  his  experience  as 
counsel  and  vice-president  of  the  Nonotuck 
Savings  Bank. 

During  the  recess  between  the  sessions  of 
1907  and  1908,  there  had  been  sitting  a  special 
committee  on  Labor  problems.  Its  report, 
referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  recom- 
mended the  passage  of  an  anti-injunction  bill 
of  sweeping  scope.  This  bill  was  regarded  as 
a  radical  Labor  measure.  Coolidge  actively 
supported  it. 

To  a  fellow-committeeman,  a  lawyer  like 
himself,  he  said: 

"What  don't  you  like  about  this  bill?" 

The  questioned  legislator  said  that,  among 
other  objections,  it  was  unconstitutional,  and 
cited  authorities. 

Coolidge's  answer:  "  Dorman,  you're  both- 
ered with  a  legal  mind." 

The  bill  was  killed  in  committee.  Another 
anti-injunction  bill,  narrower  in  scope,  was  in- 
troduced in  the  House.  Coolidge  did  active 
missionary  work  in  behalf  of  it,  supported  it  in 
debate  on  the  floor,  and  is  credited  with  having 
been  responsible  for  its  final  acceptance. 

During  the  year  1909  he  practised  law. 

The  out-of-office  period,  however,  was  brief. 
He  secured  the  Republican  nomination  for 
Mayor  of  Northampton  for  the  term  of  1910. 
In  state  and  national  elections  this  city  usually 
goes  Republican,  but  in  a  mayoralty  campaign 
it  is  any  one's  game.  He  has  since  told  a  friend 
that  the  only  time  he  has  had  a  personal  ma- 
chine was  when  he  was  running  for  mayor,  but 
that  only  one  man  knew  who  were  the  men 
who  made  up  the  machine  and  that  that  one 
man  was  himself.  He  was  elected.  He  was 
reelected  for  the  term  of  191 1. 

As  Mayor,  "he  reduced  the  tax  rate,  pro- 
vided that  the  salaries  of  the  public  school 
teachers  be  raised,  reduced  the  city's  debt 
890,000  while  increasing  the  size  and  efficiency 
of  the  police  and  fire  departments,  and  ran  the 
city  two  years  without  issuing  a  single  bond  for 
borrowed  money."     The  foregoing  testimonial 
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is  to  be  found  in  the  campaign  book  issued  dur- 
ing Coolidge's  first  contest  for  the  Governor- 
ship. That  testimonial  is  said,  by  reliable 
authority,  to  be  accurate. 

RETURNED   TO    BEACON    HILL 

IMMEDIATELY  following  this  second  term 
as  Mayor,  Coolidge  was  again  sent  to  Beacon 
Hill,  this  time  as  a  member  of  the  Upper  House. 
He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Cities,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Agri- 
culture, and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Legal  Affairs.  In  these  appointments  we  can 
follow  the  growing  recognition  of  the  man's 
ability,  the  steady  growth  of  his  influence. 
The  one  notable  achievement  that  stands  out 
in  this  term  of  191 2,  was  his  work  as  chairman 
of  the  special  committee  on  conciliation  that 
was  appointed  during  the  strike  crisis  in  Law- 
rence. The  situation  in  that  mill  town  of 
turbulent  strikes  was  deplorable:  industrial 
and  commercial  stagnation,  suffering,  violence. 
Employers  and  employees  were  deadlocked. 
The  legislative  committee  left  negotiations 
largely  to  Coolidge.  It  took  weeks  to  do  it, 
but  peace  was  finally  established,  the  basis 
being  a  compromise  raise  in  wages. 

He  was  reelected  to  the  Senate  for  the  suc- 
ceeding term,  191 3.  He  was  now  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Municipal  Fi- 
nance, chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rail- 
roads, and  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  the  committee  that,  despite  the  dog-and- 
the-tail  adage,  wags  the  body  of  which  it  is  a 
part. 

It  was  during  this  term  that  Massachusetts 
changed  completely  its  policy  of  handling  the 
railroads,  both  steam  and  electric.  Up  to  this 
time  the  law  gave  the  state  only  the  right 
of  supervision — recommendations,  not  orders, 
were  issued  to  the  railroads.  There  was  now 
introduced  a  bill  which  created  a  Public  Service 
Commission  with  power  to  issue  orders. 
Jurisdiction  was  also  given  over  telegraph  and 
telephone  companies.  There  were  many  power- 
ful cross-currents  at  work  in  the  State  House, 
and  it  looked  as  though  the  bill  (it  had  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Railroads)  would 
be  lost  in  the  maelstrom. 

Arriving  at  the  State  House  one  morning,  a 
newspaperman  found  the  corridors  filled  with 
the  advocates  and  the  opponents  of  the  bill,  the 
former  in  a  deep  indigo  frame  of  mind.  Meet- 
ing Chairman  Coolidge,  the  newspaper  man 
said  : 


"  I  hear  the  railroad  bill  has  gone  in  the 
ditch." 

"  1  don't  think  so,"  in  the  usual  drawl. 

"  Every  one  else  does." 

"We've  got  to  have  a  certain  amount 
of  hysteria." 

The  newspaperman  who  recounted  this, 
concluded:  'That  is  typical  of  Coolidge — 
you  can't  stampede  him  nor  make  him  go  off 
half-cocked." 

The  bill  was  enacted  into  law. 

coolidge's   political  creed 

HE  WAS  again  reelected  to  the  Senate,  and 
that  body  elected  him  its  President.  Those 
who  know  Coolidge,  say  that  in  his  address  to 
the  Senate  can  be  found  his  political  creed. 
Here  are  a  few  extracts: 

"Honorable  Senators:  I  thank  you — with 
gratitude  for  the  high  honor  given,  with  appre- 
ciation for  the  solemn  obligations  assumed — 1 
thank  you. 

"This  Commonwealth  is  one.  We  are  all 
members  of  one  body.  The  welfare  of  the 
weakest  and  the  welfare  of  the  most  powerful 
are  inseparably  bound  together.  Industry 
cannot  flourish  if  labor  languish.  Transporta- 
tion cannot  prosper  if  manufactures  decline. 
The  general  welfare  cannot  be  provided  for  in 
any  one  act,  but  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
the  benefit  of  one  is  the  benefit  of  all,  and  that 
the  neglect  of  one  is  the  neglect  of  all.  The 
suspension  of  one  man's  dividends  is  the  sus- 
pension of  another  man's  pay  envelope. 

"  Men  do  not  make  laws.  They  do  but  dis- 
cover them.  Laws  must  be  justified  by  some- 
thing more  than  the  will  of  the  majority.  They 
must  rest  on  the  eternal  foundation  of  right- 
eousness. That  state  is  most  fortunate  in  its 
form  of  government  which  has  the  aptest  in- 
struments for  the  discovery  of  laws.     .     .     . 

"The  people  cannot  look  to  legislation  gen- 
erally for  success.  Industry,  thrift,  character, 
are  not  conferred  by  act  or  resolve.  Govern- 
ment cannot  relieve  from  toil.  It  can  provide 
no  substitute  for  the  rewards  of  service.  It 
can,  of  course,  care  for  the  defective  and 
recognize  distinguished  merit.  The  normal 
must  care  for  themselves.  Self-government 
means  self-support. 

"  Man  is  born  into  the  universe  with  a  per- 
sonality that  is  his  own.  He  has  a  right  that  is 
founded  upon  the  constitution  of  the  universe 
to  have  property  that  is  his  own.  Ultimately, 
property   rights  and  personal   rights  are  the 
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same  thing.  The  one  cannot  be  preserved  if 
the  other  be  violated.  Each  man  is  entitled 
to  his  rights  and  the  rewards  of  his  service  be 
they  never  so  large  or  never  so  small.  .  .  . 
"  Do  the  day's  work.  If  it  be  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  weak,  whoever  objects,  do  it. 
If  it  be  to  help  a  powerful  corporation  better 
to  serve  the  people,  whatever  the  opposition, 
do  that.  Expect  to  be  called  a  stand-patter, 
but  don't  be  a  stand-patter.  Expect  to  be 
called  a  demagogue,  but  don't  be  a  demagogue. 
Don't  hesitate  to  be  as  revolutionary  as  science. 
Don't  hesitate  to  be  as  reactionary  as  the  mul- 
tiplication table.  Don't  expect  to  build  up 
the  weak  by  pulling  down  the  strong.  Don't 
hurry  to  legislate.  Give  administration  a 
chance  to  catch  up  with  legislation." 

AS    PRESIDENT   OF   THE    SENATE 

UP  TO  a  certain  point  there  is  an  agreement 
in  the  accounts  of  his  work  as  presiding 
officer.  He  kept  the  Senate  at  work,  there  was 
little  filibustering,  bills  were  given  a  quick 
reading,  there  was  less  friction  between  the 
Republicans  and  the  Democrats  than  there 
has  been  at  many  other  times.  Here,  accounts 
diverge.  His  dyed-in-the-wool  admirers  and 
his  campaign  book  say  that  "his  rulings  were 
always  based  on  the  '  square  deal ' ;"  commenta- 
ters  who  do  not  swallow  Coolidge  whole,  say 
that  when  the  occasion  demanded  "expert 
chauffeuring  of  the  steam  roller,"  Coolidge  was 
not  found  wanting.  Whatever  his  methods, 
all  accounts  are  again  in  agreement  that  he 
got  results  from,  and  that  he  had  the  respect 
of  the  body  over  which  he  presided. 

The  following  year  he  was  reelected  to  the 
Senate,  and  the  Senate  again  elected  him  its 
president.  Were  there  a  museum  for  political 
curios,  Coolidge's  address  on  this  occasion 
would  deserve  a  place  in  it. 

"Honorable  Senators:  My  sincerest  thanks 
I  offer  you.  Conserve  the  firm  foundations  of 
our  institutions.  Do  your  work  with  the  spirit 
of  a  soldier  in  the  public  service.  Be  loyal  to 
the  Commonwealth  and  to  yourselves.  And 
be  brief,  above  all  things;  be  brief." 

That  was  all:  just  forty-four  words! 

This  was  his  last  year  in  the  legislature.  It 
is  said  that  Coolidge  entered  the  legislature 
under  the  auspices  of  "big  business,"  that  he 
has  had  the  support  of  the  powerful  faction 
headed  by  W.  Murray  Crane.  Coolidge's 
record  in  the  legislature  shows  that  he  never 
hesitated    to    oppose    "big    business."     "Big 


business,"  nevertheless,  continued  to  stand 
behind  him.  W.  Murray  Crane  is  now  an 
open  supporter.  Coolidge  seems  to  have 
succeeded  in  hitching  radical  and  conservative, 
and,  with  a  little  prodding,  a  little  coaxing, 
driving  them  tandem. 

HIS    FIRST    STATE    OFFICE 

DURING  this  last  term  in  the  Senate,  politi- 
cal prophets  were  predicting  that  Coolidge 
would  become  a  candidate  for  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  No  word  could  be  got  from  Coolidge 
while  he  was  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate. 
The  session  over,  he  declared  himself  a  candi- 
date for  the  nomination.  This  was  his  first  bid 
for  state  office.  He  won  at  the  primaries;  and 
he  won  at  the  polls.  He  was  elected  Lieutenant- 
Governor  for  the  year  1916,  by  the  unusual 
plurality  of  52,194.  He  was  reelected  for  the 
year  191 7,  his  plurality  jumping  to  84,930,  and 
again  for  the  year  19 18,  his  plurality  leaping  to 
101,731.  As  Lieutenant-Governor  he  automat- 
ically became  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Governor's  Council.  He  thus 
had  a  monitory  supervision  of  the  expenditure 
of  state  money  during  these  three  years. 

The  Lieutenant-Governorship  of  Massachu- 
setts is  a  job  which  can  be  accepted  as  a  sinecure 
with  honors  attached.  If  the  incumbent  wants 
to  look  for  work,  however,  it  can  be  found.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  the  special  activity  that 
Coolidge,  as  Lieutenant  Governor,  found  for 
himself.  This  taciturn  man,  "the  human 
icicle,"  took  a  special  interest  in  the  eleemosy- 
nary institutions  of  the  state,  going  about  on 
tours  of  inspection,  giving  a  painstaking  per- 
sonal attention  to  the  needs  of  the  unfortunates 
who  were  wards  of  the  Commonwealth. 

AS    HEAD   OF    THE    STATE 

COOLIDGE  was  elected  Governor  for  the 
year  19 19. 

Legislation,  enacted  while  he  was  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  provided  for  a  state  budget,  to  be 
put  into  effect  for  the  fiscal  year  191 9.  Cool- 
idge thus  became  the  first  Governor  to  submit  a 
budget  to  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts. 

A  constitutional  amendment  adopted  in 
1918,  directed  the  legislature  to  enact  a  law  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  state  government. 
Some  one  hundred  and  seventeen  boards  and 
commissions  were  to  be  consolidated  and  re- 
duced to  about  twenty.  The  legislature  was 
given  until  the  1920  session  to  enact  this  law. 
To  take  apart  the  old,  cumbersome  executive 
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and  administrative  machine  of  a  big  state,  and 
rebuild  it  along  lines  of  compactness  and 
efficiency,  is  a  big  task  in  itself;  add  to  this  that 
the  discard  of  any  part  of  the  state  machine  is 
almost  sure  to  mean  the  discard  of  a  political 
job;  and  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  reorganiza- 
tion is  a  task  that  a  legislature  would  like  to 
dodge. 

The  legislature  showed  a  marked  disposition 
to  procrastinate,  to  "pass  the  buck"  to  the 
legislature  of  1920.  There  would  have  been 
some  excuse  for  th^  Governor  to  share  this 
disposition:  under  reorganization,  it  would  be 
his  duty  to  decide  which  of  the  old  office-holders 
were  to  go,  which  to  stay,  and  what  new  ap- 
pointees, if  any,  were  to  come  in.  An  exper- 
ienced politician  has  said :  "  Every  time  a  man 
makes  an  appointment,  he  creates  one  ingrate 
and  a  thousand  enemies."  Needless  to  say, 
the  shifting  and  dropping  of  old  office-holders 
would  add  zest  to  the  hornet's  nest. 

THE    REORGANIZATION     BILL 

BUT  the  state  government  needed  reorganiz- 
ation and  Coolidge  forced  the  legislature 
of  191 9  to  act.  A  special  committee  of  the 
legislature  drafted  the  reorganization  bill. 
This  committee  was  in  constant  touch  with 
the  Governor.  When  the  bill  was  presented 
to  the  legislature,  word  was  passed  around 
the  State  House  that  there  must  be  no  lobby- 
ing, no  buttonholing  of  legislators.  It  was 
unofficial,  but  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  its 
source.  The  men  in  the  Electrical  Engineer's 
Department  engaged  ex-Mayor  Everett  to 
make  a  fight  for  their  jobs.  There  was  no 
fight.     The  matter  was  just  quietly  dropped. 

The  bill  was  enacted,  and  the  Governor 
made  the  appointments  under  it.  Judging 
from  the  newspaper  comment,  the  appoint- 
ments seem  to  have  met  with  general  approval. 
This,  apparently,  is  typical  of  all  his  appoint- 
ments. He  is  a  shrewd  judge  of  men ;  he  knows 
that  an  administration  can  be  wrecked  by 
its  appointees;  he  seems  to  have  succeeded  in 
picking  the  right  men  for  the  right  places. 
Nor  does  he  forget  the  party  machine.  He  has 
said:  "We  have  a  government  of  parties. 
We  must  recognize  party.  A  man  ought  to  be 
loyal  to  those  who  have  been  loyal  to  him." 

The  191 9  legislature  enacted  a  dozen  or  so 
laws  in  recognition  of  war  veterans,  and  about 
as  many  more  for  the  benefit  of  Labor.  It  is 
said  that  many  of  these,  particularly  those 
affecting  Labor,  would  not   have  passed  had 


they  not  had  the  active  backing  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. Most  importanl  among  the  latter  v. 
a  bill  establishing  a  forty-eight  hour  work- 
ing week  for  women  and  minors.  Another 
measure  of  much  importance  to  many  of  tin- 
industrial  workers  of  Massachusetts,  was  one 
requiring  that  specifications  be  furnished  to 
textile  weavers.  Another,  that  "a  manufac- 
turing corporation  may  (the  italics  are  mine), 
provide  by  by-law  for  the  nomination  and 
election  by  its  employees  of  one  or  more  of 
them  as  members  of  its  board  of  directors." 

Like  many  other  parts  of  the  nation,  Massa- 
chusetts is  faced  with  a  grave  transportation 
problem:  an  alarming  percentage  of  its  electric 
railways,  both  city  and  country,  are  insolvent, 
and  must  either  be  "scrapped"  or  have  im- 
mediate financial  relief.  In  a  thickly  populated 
state  like  Massachusetts,  with  its  network  of 
railways,  it  is  a  problem  that  touches  the  wel- 
fare of  nearly  every  citizen.  No  legislation 
would  be  more  popular  than  legislation  that 
promised  a  solution. 

The  action  taken  by  Coolidge  gives  us  a 
glance  into  the  man:  it  shows  us  a  shrewd 
executive,  also  a  shrewd  politician.  Coolidge 
did  not  want  the  legislators  to  play  politics 
with  this  vital  problem;  therefore,  he  did  not 
want  legislation  enacted  while  an  election  was 
in  the  wind.  But  he  expected  to  be  renomi- 
nated himself;  therefore,  it  was  desirable  that 
the  voters  should  know  that  Coolidge  was  not 
neglecting  the  trolley  problem. 

TRANSPORTATION    PROBLEM 

AND  so,  last  July,  almost  at  the  end  of  the 
J\  session  of  the  legislature,  Coolidge  sent 
in  a  special  message,  urging  the  appointment 
of  a  commission  to  "  consider  the  entire  problem 
of  transportation  by  street  railways  and  report 
to  a  special  session"  to  be  called  about  the 
middle  of  the  following  November. 

During  the  critical  interim,  the  voters  were 
not  allowed  to  forget  that  "Governor  Calvin 
Coolidge's  street  railway  commission  is  study- 
ing our  trolley  problem."  November  4th  was 
Election  Day.  November  1 5th  the  Governor 
issued  a  call  for  a  special  session  of  the  legis- 
lature to  meet  November  18th. 

Just  now,  when  so  many  proffered  panaceas 
— particularly  those  concocted  by  the  Adminis- 
tration at  Washington — smell  of  the  Socialist 
pharmacy,  it  is  good  to  turn  to  these  para- 
graphs in  Coolidge's  address  to  the  legislature 
of  1919: 
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"Street  railway  service  in  some  form  is  now  quirer,  can  be  divided  into  three  groups:  the 

a  public  necessity.     .     .     As  every  one  knows,  first  and  biggest  group,  are  stories  of  this  si- 

the  difficulty  is  lack  of  revenue  to  meet  expenses,  lence;  the  second  group,  stories  of  kindnesses 

The  problem  is  where  to  get  more  money,  unobtrusively  done;  the  third,  and  by  all  means 

There  are  only  two  sources — increased  fares  the  smallest  group,  stories  of  his  humor.     It  is 

and  the  public  treasury,  directly  by  grant  or  said  that  Coolidge  sees  the  humor  of  things 

indirectly  by  remission  of  taxes  or  other  pay-  that  go  on  around  him  and  that  he  chuckles 

ments.     Public  ownership  is  no  answer  to  this  inwardly  over  them.     Sometimes  the  chuckle 

problem,  as  it  would  increase  no  revenue.  shows  itself  in  his  eyes,  less  often  it  makes  wrin- 

"  So  long  as  a  street  railway  can  be  operated  kles  around  them,  and  once  in  a  while  it  extends 

with  fair  service,  paid  for  by  its  patrons,  it  is  to  his  lips.     It  is  a  dry,  thrifty  humor:  no  one 

on  a  sound  and  enduring  basis.     That  ought  told  me  of  having  heard  iiim  indulge  in  a  good 

to   be   the   standard.    The   moment   that   is  hearty  laugh. 

abandoned  there  is  no  standard  to  measure  As  Governor,  Coolidge  is  still  a  tenant  in  the 

the  soundness  of  the  principle  applied.    No  one  "double  house"  in  Northampton.     When  he 

knows  how  to  assess  the  benefits  or  how  they  went  to  Boston  as  a  legislator,  he  hired  a  room 

apply.    Any  other  standard  should  be  adopted  in  the  Adams  House,  a  modest  hotel  in  a  by- 

with  great  caution  and  for  a  very  limited  period,  street.     He  now  hires  two  rooms.     Massachu- 

'The  only  other  course  is  by  local  and  state  setts  pays  its  Governor  $10,000  a  year.     Per- 

aid.    This   shifts  the   burden,   but  does  not  haps  a  taste  for  simple  living;  perhaps  Yankee 

diminish  it.     Instead  of  paying  the  fare  on  the  thrift;  perhaps  political  policy, 

car  it  is  paid  in  taxes,  in  rent,  and  the  cost  of  Had  there  been  no  strike  of  the   Boston 

living.     But  in  the  period  of  readjustment  we  police,  no  gubernatorial  contest  thereafter  on 

may  have  to  apply  extraordinary  remedies."  the  issue  of  law  and  order,  Coolidge  would  not 

Thus  far  in  Coolidge's  career,  as  we  have  be  a  national  figure  to-day. 
followed  it,  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  him 

•      „                    c                                 j             r      °         1  THE    POLICE    STRIKE 

in  a  group  of  governors  made  up  from  a  dozen 

or  more  states.  If,  in  such  a  group,  he  were  IN  THE  situation  that  came  to  a  head  last 
singled  out  at  all,  it  would  be  because  of  his  1  September  in  Boston,  two  issues  were  in- 
personal  characteristics.  volved:  first,  the  right  of  the  police  union  to 

I  have  said  that  he  is  taciturn.    They  tell  a  affiliate    with    the    American    Federation    of 

story  of  a  big  manufacturer  who  had  a  matter  Labor;  second,  the  suppression  of  violence  and 

that  he  wanted  to  bring  to  the  Governor's  at-  the  upholding  of  the  authority  of  government, 

tention.    One  day  he  saw  the  Governor  on  a  To  measure  Coolidge,  we  must  judge  the  rela- 

train  and,  dropping  into  the  seat  beside  him,  tive  importance  of  these  two  issues  as  there 

started  to  talk.    The  manufacturer  talked  all  determined,  and  endeavor  to  estimate  Cool- 

the  way  from  Boston  to  Springfield.     In  that  idge's  active  attitude  toward  each, 

hundred  miles  of  conversation,  the  Governor  Among  the  many  amazing  things  of  which 

said  "yes"  seven  times,  and  "good  day"  as  he  Americans  during  the  past  few  years  have  shown 

got  out.  themselves  capable,  nothing  is  more  amazing 

The  man  in  Boston  with  whom  the  Governor  that  the  indifference  with  which  they  saw  the 

is  most  intimate,  a  man  with  whom  he  fre-  steady  growth  of  unionism  in  the  police  forces 

quently  dines  and  spends  the  evening;  this  of  the  nation.    At  the  time  of  the  Boston  crisis, 

man  told  me  that  their  conversations  during  policemen's  unions  affiliated  with  the  American 

the  past  three  or  four  years  could  be  com-  Federation   of    Labor,   had    been    formed    in 

pressed  into  three  or  four  hours.  thirty-seven  cities  scattered  over  the  country, 

A  man  once  asked  Coolidge  about  this  taci-  from  Superior,  Wis.,  to  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  from 

turnity,  and  got  the  reply:     "  I've  usually  been  Lynn,  Mass.,  to  Portland,  Ore.     The  success 

able  to  make  noise  enough  to  get  what    I  of  this  movement  meant  the  establishment  of 

wanted."  a  super-government,  the  end  of  the  American 

Silence  is  a  convenient  hedge  for  a  man  in  democracy, 

politics.     It  is  a  fair  question  if  Coolidge  has  The  big  issue  in  Boston  was  the  question  as 

not  carefully  nursed,  carefully  preserved  that  to  whether  or  not  the  police  should  be  allowed 

hedge.  to  affiliate  with  the  American   Federation  of 

The  Coolidge  anecdotes  gathered  by  an  in-  Labor.     That  was  the  new  issue,  the  issue  for 
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which  there  was  no  precedent,  no  established 
course  of  action  for  officials,  an  issue  with  which 
many  officials  (President  Wilson  included)  were 
temporizing,  an  issue  that  required  aggressive 
courage  to  go  out  and  meet. 

It  was  Boston's  Police  Commissioner,  Edwin 
U.  Curtis,  that  took  up  the  fight  on  this  issue. 
He  adopted  a  rule  prohibiting  any  union  of  the 
city's  police  force  from  affiliating  with  an  out- 
side union.  The  Boston  police  union  defied  the 
commissioner's  rule:  it  secured  a  charter  from 
the  A.  F.  of  L.,  and  persisted  in  keeping  it. 
Nineteen  policemen,  leaders  in  the  movement, 
were  brought  up  for  trial  before  the  Commis- 
sioner, and  found  guilty.  In  order  to  give 
them  a  chance  to  recant,  sentence  was  sus- 
pended. On  September  9th,  at  the  evening 
roll  call,  three  fourths  of  the  police  force  went 
on  strike. 

The  inevitable  happened:  the  ever-present 
forces  of  disorder  asserted  themselves.  There 
were  twenty-four  hours  of  lawlessness.  Then 
troops,  called  out  by  the  Governor,  once  more 
asserted  the  authority  of  law. 

The  spectacle  of  a  great  American  city  turned 
over  to  mob  rule,  was  the  object  lesson  the 
nation  needed:  it  was  awakened,  roughly  but 
thoroughly,  to  the  real  meaning  of  a  unioniza- 
tion along  Labor  lines  of  the  police.  The  move- 
ment began  to  wither;  it  is  now  dead,  let  us 
hope,  beyond  resuscitation. 

And  the  man  who  brought  that  issue  to  a 
head  was  Police  Commissioner  Curtis.  To 
quote  from  a  speech  delivered  by  the  Governor 
on  October  4th : 

"Some  urged  me  to  remove  the  Commis- 
sioner, some  to  request  him  to  alter  his  course. 
To  all  these  1  had  to  reply  that  I  had  no 
authority  whatever  over  his  actions  and  could 
not  lawfully  interfere  with  him.  It  was  my 
duty  to  support  him  in  the  execution  of  the  law 
and  that  1  should  do.  I  was  glad  to  confer 
with  any  one  and  give  my  help  where  it  was 
sought.  The  Commissioner  was  appointed  by 
my  predecessor  in  office  for  a  term  of  years.  I 
could  with  almost  equal  propriety  interfere  in 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court." 


Through  days  of  the  greatest  peril,  in  the  face 
of  a  substantial  rumor  that  the  firemen  were 
to  go  on  a  strike  and  expose  the  city  to  the 
danger  of  general  conflagration,  in  the  face 
of  an  actual  threat  of  the  Boston  Labor  unions 
that  they  would  call  a  general  strike  and  brin^ 
stagnation  and  hunger  to  the  city,  Governor 
Coolidge  stood  steadfast  behind  the  police 
commissioner:  the  Governor  would  give  force 
to  the  Commissioner's  lawful  authority  even 
if  he  had  to  call  on  the  Federal  Government  for 
troops.  Calvin  Coolidge  did  in  Boston  what 
Ole  Hanson  did  in  Seattle. 

The  state  primaries  were  held  on  September 
23rd.  The  Governor  was  renominated  by  the 
Republicans;  Richard  H.  Long,  by  the  Demo- 
crats. The  latter  immediately  launched  his 
campaign,  making  his  appeal  to  what  he  be- 
lieved was  an  angered  Labor  union  sentiment. 
He  promised,  if  elected,  to  restore  the  striking 
policemen  to  the  posts  that  they  had  deserted. 
Coolidge  said  that  his  opponent  had  made  the 
issue  one  of  law  and  order,  and  fought  the 
campaign  along  that  line. 

It  was  a  test  case  test  for  the  nation,  and 
the  nation  watched. 

Massachusetts  answered  for  itself  on  Election 
Day:  parties  and  unions  were  alike  forgotten; 
Coolidge  was  swept  into  office  by  a  huge 
plurality. 

That  election  made  the  Massachusetts  Gov- 
ernor a  national  figure. 

The  country  wanted  to  see  this  man,  to  hear 
his  message.  Invitations  to  deliver  addresses 
began  to  stream  into  the  State  House  on  Beacon 
Hill.  They  came  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
they  came  from  universities,  from  chambers  of 
commerce,  conventions,  societies,  and  clubs. 

Popularity  is  a  flame  that,  with  over-much 
fanning,  is  apt  to  burn  itself  out.  Coolidge  has 
declined  all  invitations  from  other  states,  to 
make  addresses.  If  this  shows  shrewdness,  it 
also  shows  bigness:  it  is  hard  to  say  "no"  to 
people  who  want  to  applaud  us.  A  little  clamor 
for  the  opportunity  to  sit  at  his  feet  and  listen, 
has  convinced  many  a  man  that  he  is  the  apostle 
of  light  for  whom  the  nation  is  waiting. 


In  the  March  number  Mr.  MacAdam  will  write 
about  Governor  Frank  0.   Lowden  of  Illinois 
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How   to  Get   Better  Citizens  and   a   Potential   Citizen 
Army.     The  Details  of  the  Plans  for  Universal  Training 

By  HENRY  WYSHAM   LANIER 
IV 

Our  success  in  the  war  was  not  due  to  our  forethought  in  preparedness,  but  to  exceptional  circumstances 
which  made  it  possible  for  us  to  prepare  after  we  had  declared  war.  It  is  my  belief  that  if  America  had  been 
adequately  prepared,  our  rights  never  would  have  been  violated;  our  institutions  would  never  have  been  threatened. 

General  John  J.   Pershing 
(October  31,  1919,  before  the  Congressional  Committee) 

IN    THE    light    of    our    experience    since  movement   agree  that   military  drills   should 

April,  191 7,  all  true  Americans  will  agree  not  be  required  in  the  public  schools.     Physical 

that  our  young  men  must   have  some  training,    yes — and   much   more   specific   and 

special  training  fitting  them  to  serve  the  thorough  than  heretofore;  but  not  the  sort  of 

country  when  a  call  comes.  thing  which  is  either  beyond  the  endurance  or 

We  paid  for  our  last  refusal  to  believe  in  the  welfare  of  boys  between  12  and  17,  or  which 

possibility  of  such  an  emergency:  some  thou-  degenerates    into   playing   at    being   soldiers, 

sands  of  lives  needlessly  lost,  some  scores  of  The  New  York  State  law,  under  which  47,000 

thousands  of  wounded,  some  billions  of  wasted  school  boys  were  being  drilled,  seems  a  mistake, 

dollars.    The  man  who  has  just  had  an  un-  (The  organized   pacifists  make  one  of  their 

protected  house  burned  down  is  apt  to  be  alive  most  vociferous  attacks  against  the  scheme  on 

to  the  advantages  of  fire  insurance.  this  imaginary  side). 

The  only  real  question  then  becomes —  (3)  It  is  not  claimed  by  sober  men  that  six 

How  to  secure  the  minimum  insurance  which  months  in  camp  and  a  couple  of  weeks  for 

common  sense  demands  along  with  the  maximum  some  years  thereafter,  will  solve  all  our  social 

of  peace-time  benefits.  problems,  or  that  the  discipline  received  is  a 

Fortunately  this  has  gone  far  beyond  theo-  complete  substitute  for  the  self-discipline 
retical  discussion.  The  bill  introduced  in  Con-  which  thoughtful  educators  insist  on  as  neces- 
gress  in  July,  1919,  known  as  the  National  sary  to  the  building  of  character.  They  do 
Service  Act — by  Senator  Chamberlain  (Senate,  claim  that  it  is  clearly  necessary  and  does  pro- 
No.  2691)  and  Mr.  Kahn  (House  of  Repre-  duce  some  most  desirable  by-products  of 
sentatives,   No.   8086) — seems   to  furnish   an  citizenship. 

admirable  and  practical  plan  for  accomplishing  (4)  Universal  training  as  suggested  does  not 

this  result.  mean  "militarism,"  in  any  possible  expression 

A  very  extensive  correspondence  and  dis-  of  that  bogey,  as  implying  a  large  standing  army 

cussion    with    individuals    and    organizations  (The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  very 

of  many  alignments  shows  that  in  this  matter,  fearful  of  this  peril).     On  the  contrary,  it  will 

as  in  so  many  others,  people  are  apt  to  express  produce  a  potential  army  "of  the  people,  by 

quickly  a  conviction  relating  to  some  previously  the  people,  for  the  people" ;  and  it  makes  prac- 

formed   conception   of   "military   training" —  ticable  a  much  smaller  professional  army  than 

not  necessarily  having  anything   to   do  with  would  otherwise  be  required, 

what  is  proposed.  (5)  It  is  not  urged  that  we  adopt  either  the 

Perhaps  a  few  negative  statements,  then,  Swiss  or  Australian  system,  much  less  that  of 

may  clear  the  ground  at  the  start :  France,   Germany,   or    Italy.    The   plan   has 

(1)  What  is  suggested  is  not  military  service  been  evolved  with  a  view  to  the  special  needs 
in  peace  times,  but  training,  to  prepare  us  in  of  the  United  States,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
case  the  country  demands  service.  actual    experience   we    bought    so   dearly — of 

(2)  All  the  more  intelligent  sponsors  of  the  course,  after  study  of  all  foreign  systems. 
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It   might   be  added   that   the  fundamental  willing  t<>  rely  on  them  and  lead  them  to  face 

idea — what  a  university  professor  terms  "  train-  an  emergency." 

ing  for  citizenship  including  military  duty,"  Also  you  avoid  the  situation  in  which  Major- 
has  the  backing  of  President  Wilson  (on  the  General  Haan  told  me  he  foTind  himself — 
testimony  of  General  March — who  is  also  for  when,  receiving  4,000  badly  needed  replace- 
it);  General  Pershing,  who  expressed  himself  ment  troops  during  a  fierce  battle,  and  finding 
most  strongly  before  the  Congressional  Com-  they  had  had  only  about  a  month's  training, 
mittee  as  to  the  urgent  need  of  universal  he  sent  them  back  behind  the  lines  for  more, 
training  and  the  improvement  in  the  men  who  preferring  to  see  it  through  with  his  severely 
received  it;  all  the  best-informed  military  cut-up  division  that  already  knew  the  game, 
legislators  in  the  Senate  and  House;  practically  Aliens  of  18  to  26  may  take  the  course,  and 
every  one  of  the  leading  educators  I  have  thenobtain  citizenshipat  the  end  of  it  by  merely 
consulted;  the  commander  of  the  New  York  swearing  allegiance.  Conversely,  aliens  of 
National  Guard — who  headed  a  division  in  these  ages  who  claim  exemption  are  forever 
France;  the  head  of  the  International  Y.  M.  barred  from  becoming  citizens. 
C.  A.;  the  great  national  business  and  profes-  For  the  illiterate,  and  those  who  do  not  speak 
sional  organizations — many  of  which  have  English,  a  preparatory  course,  not  to  exceed 
adopted  formal  resolutions  in  favor  of  it;  the  three  months  is  provided. 
American  Legion;  nearly  every  substantial  It  would  be  hard  to  over-emphasize  the 
citizen  I've  talked  with;  and,  naturally,  all  need  of  this  extension  of  our  educational  facili- 
the  societies  of  national  defence  and  security,  ties.  If,  for  example,  we  are  to  answer  suc- 
(One  big  association,  the  Universal  Military  cessfully  the  radical  agitation  for  "one  big 
Training  League,  exists  solely  to  accomplish  union"  as  a  class  weapon,  by  pointing  out 
this  object).  that  since   1783  the  United  States  has  been 

The  National  Service  Act  was  prepared  by  One  Big  Union  of  all  classes — we  must  first 

the    Military    Training    Camps    Association,  of  all  have  citizens  who  understand  our  ideals, 

This   Association   was   formed    by   men   who  who  know  that  these  aims  are  not  reached  by 

attended  the  Plattsburg   and    other   camps —  talk  alone  but  must  be  worked  for,  fought  for, 

which  before  and  during  the  war  performed  the  even  as  our  forefathers  worked  and  fought  to 

"impossibility"  argued  by  every  foreign  ex-  subdue    the   wilderness    and    foreign    armies; 

pert  of  providing  our  Army  quickly  with  nearly  we  must   produce   that   unified   effort   which 

fifty    thousand    commissioned    officers.     Any  springs  only  from   individual   comprehension 

member  of  the  General  Staff  will  tell  you  that  and  conviction.     Having  just  discovered  that 

without  the  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  those  nearly  a  quarter  of  our  young  men  are  thus  in- 

behind  this  movement  (college  presidents  like  accessible  to  the  ideas  which  justify  the  exist- 

Dr.    Drinker   of    Lehigh  and   Dr.   Hibben  of  ence  of  this  democracy,  we  might  well  decide 

Princeton,    alert    military   men    like   General  that  this  result  in  itself  would  "pay"  for  the 

Leonard  Wood,  professional  men,  business  men  whole  effort. 

— and   good   Americans   all)    the   problem   of         For  there  are  not  many  readers  of  these 

officer  personnel  simply  could  not  have  been  pages  who  do  not  realize  now  that  the  more 

solved  in  time.  fortunate  of  us,  the  people  with  incomes  and 

Here  is  the  proposal   put   forward   in   the  property,  are  personally  and  acutely  concerned 

definite  form  of  the  National  Service  Act  by  in   the  intelligent  outlook  of  these  millions, 

this  group  of  citizen  and  professional  soldiers  "Red"  activities  and  propaganda,  strikes  and 

and  educators,  after  most  careful  consultation  social  unrest,  must  appeal  even  to  the  individ- 

with  specialists  of  every  sort.  ualist    who   looks    at    the   matter   with    self- 

Between  the  ages  of  18  and  20,  at  the  option  centred  selfishness.     Poor  Russia  shows  what 

of  the  individual,  every  American  shall  have  may  happen  to  the  truths  of  social  life  and 

six   months'    training   in    camp.     Each    may  economy  when  the  mass  of  the  people  know 

choose,    so   far   as    practicable,    whether  this  them  not.    We   are  only  too  prone  to  forget 

instruction  shall  be  in  the  Army  or  Navy.  that  the  privilege  of  self-government  implies  a 

We  know  only  too  well  that  you  do  not  make  people  fit  for  that  difficult  job;  and  one  might 

finished    soldiers    nowadays    in    six    months,  expect   some  confusion  in  the  councils  of  a 

But  as  Lieutenant-General   Bullard  testified:  republic  where  one  out  of  four  men  were  hope- 

'You  take  them  to  the  point  where  you  are  lessly  shut  off  from  understanding  the  issues  that 
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confront  the  nation.  Here's  the  chance  to 
remedy  one  glaring  absurdity,  one  real  danger 
from  within  the  body  politic. 

A  further  section  of  the  Act  reads: 

The  standard  of  physical  fitness  .  .  .  shall 
be  fixed  by  regulation,  and  different  standards  may 
be  fixed  for  different  classes  of  service.  No  person 
shall  have  a  right  to  exception  by  reason  of  being 
physically  unfit,  and  appropriate  measures  may  be 
taken  .  .  .  for  the  development  of  persons  below 
the  standard  fixed. 

That  short  sentence  opens  a  possibility  more 
important  than  the  education  of  illiterates. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  these  pages  last  month, 
even  after  the  draft  authorities  began  to  accept 
men  with  easily  remedied  disabilities  for  lim- 
ited service,  there  were  some  millions  left  who 
were  physically  incapable  of  aiding  in  any  way; 
and  the  task  confronting  the  Army  made  it 
out  of  the  question  to  attack  this  problem. 

One  of  the  foremost  experts  of  the  country, 
Dr.  George  L.  Meylan  of  Columbia  University, 
says  all  physical  educators  agree  that  nearly 
three  fourths  of  these  defects  causing  such 
rejections  are  due  to  ignorance  and  neglect. 

While  this  is  essentially  work  which  should 
begin  in  the  schools  (the  army  authorities  are 
already  working  on  a  plan  of  collaboration  with 
public  schools  to  secure  intelligent  action) 
the  possibilities,  even  at  nineteen,  of  curing 
common  physical  defects,  and  increasing  bodily 
efficiency,  are  almost  incalculable.  Every  doc- 
tor and  hygienist  knows  that  the  positive  an- 
nual loss  from  these  unnecessary  disabilities 
runs  into  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
What  they  mean  in  failure  to  use  full  working 
powers,  in  unhappiness,  in  deterioration  of 
national  vitality  is  appalling,  as  one  beholds 
such  an  army  of  bodily  defectives  come  forward 
to  be  examined,  listed,  and  classified. 

There  is  no  divergence  of  opinion  in  this  mat- 
ter of  health  results:  the  plan  means  the  restor- 
ation of  millions  now  partially  disabled;  it 
means,  as  we  all  saw  with  our  own  eyes,  an 
increase  of  bodily  "steam  power"  even  for 
those  considered  well  and  fit.  Few  men  are 
willing  to  pay  any  attention  to  health  until 
they  are  threatened  with  the  loss  of  it:  the 
thing  can  be  done  only  in  a  wholesale  manner 
and  with  the  authoritative  supervision  the 
training  camps  supply.  No  single  effort 
could  contribute  so  vitally  to  individual 
happiness,  success,  and  effectiveness  in  life  as 
this  removing  of  curable  physical  ailments. 
It  actually  means  a  higher  level  of  living  for 


our  people,  any  experience  of  which  will  make 
all  demand  it. 

In  order  to  emphasize  this  training  as  a 
primary  preparation  for  citizenship,  it  is  ex- 
pressly provided  in  the  law  that  no  one  shall 
be  permitted  to  furnish  a  substitute  or  pur- 
chase exemption  in  any  way.  The  only  ex- 
empt classes  are: 

(a)  Those  specially  exempted  by  treaty. 

(b)  Citizens  of  a  country  with  whom  the 
United  States  is  at  war,  or  of  an  ally  of  such  a 
country. 

(c)  Those  with  dependents,  not  provided  for 
by  law,  whom  it  is  advisable  to  excuse. 

(d)  Men  in  the  military  or  naval  service. 

(e)  Those  mentally,  morally,  or  physically 
incapable  of  benefiting  from  such  training. 

It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  universal 
obligation  is  the  only  democratic  basis  of  in- 
dividual preparedness,  the  only  way  of  securing 
for  the  whole  mass  of  our  youth  the  comprehen- 
sive benefits  which  we  have  proved  do  accrue 
from  making  them  fit  to  serve. 

Line,  staff,  vocational,  and  correspondence 
schools  are  to  be  established;  and,  while  the 
main  job  is  to  give  these  hundreds  of  thousands 
each  year  the  basic  personal  equipment  of 
effective  soldiers,  much  of  the  instruction  will 
be  of  value  in  everyday  life.  Modern  military 
operations  involve  the  use  of  a  tremendous 
number  of  trades  and  technical  occupations, 
and  many  an  unskilled  man  found  when  de- 
mobilized that  his  training  had  increased  his 
market  value  as  a  worker.  One  needn't  argue 
this  point  from  theoretical  belief:  the  A.  E.  F. 
conducted  the  greatest  school  and  university 
the  world  had  ever  seen,  and  the  results  speak 
for  themselves. 

During  training  the  men  are  to  receive  five 
dollars  a  month,  besides  transportation,  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  laundry,  and  medical  and 
dental  attendance. 

These  men  thus  trained  each  year  (probably 
to  the  number  of  600,000  to  700,000)  go  into  a 
constantly  increasing  Reserve  of  the  Army — 
and  a  corresponding  Reserve  of  the  Navy. 
For  five  years  they  are  subject  to  brief  addi- 
tional training,  to  keep  their  knowledge  fresh 
and  workable  and  give  the  officers  practice  in 
handling  bodies  of  troops;  but  this  will  not 
exceed  three  weeks  in  any  one  year,  or  nine 
weeks  in  all.  During  the  next  five  years  they 
need  only  make  an  annual  report  and  submit 
to  medical  examination  and  treatment,  unless 
war  should  come. 
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The  Reserve  may  also  be  joined  for  five 
years  by  any  man  under  thirty  who  served  in 
the  Army  or  Navy,  during  the  late  war. 

The  whole  country  is  divided  up  into  four 
army  areas  and  at  least  twelve  corps  areas, 
each  member  of  the  Reserve  being  assigned  to 
the  organization  nearest  his  home;  and  upon 
change  of  residence,  he  can  be  assigned  to 
the  corps  nearest  his  new  dwelling  place. 

The  names,  numbers,  and  insignia  of  the  or- 
ganizations that  served  in  the  World  War 
are  perpetuated,  the  uniforms  being  identical 
with  those  of  corresponding  grades  in  the 
Regular  Army. 

The  value  of  such  local  and  historical  asso- 
ciations in  creating  enthusiasm  has  been 
proved  many  times:  the  pride  an  Englishman 
or  Scotchman  feels  in  belonging  to  the  Black 
Watch,  for  instance,  is  readily  understandable 
when  one  reads  the  history  of  that  famous 
regiment;  and  the  need  for  some  such  expres- 
sion was  evidenced  by  the  spontaneous  adop- 
tion of  those  striking  insignia  used  by  our 
divisions.  At  first  quite  unofficial,  they  clearly 
meant  so  much  to  the  men  that  the  authorities 
recognized  and  confirmed  their  use. 

The  method  of  officering  this  force  meets 
the  demand  for  "democratizing  the  army,"  and 
Labor's  definition  of  an  organization  "in 
which  any  enlisted  man  of  intelligence  and 
industry  can  hope  to  attain  a  commission." 

For,  commissioned  reserve  officers  may  be 
any  men  who  served  in  the  war,  any  men  who 
have  completed  the  training,  "and  any  other 
person  specially  qualified  for  any  technical 
branch  of  the  service."  They  may  hold  any 
rank,  including  that  of  general  officer,  and 
be  assigned  to  any  duty,  including  service  on 
the  General  Staff. 

Since  the  camps,  except  perhaps  for  farm 
workers,  will^be  held  during  the  summer,  and 
since  the  pay  of  officers  is  from  $1 ,700  up,  there 
should  be  plenty  of  stimulus  to  try  for  these 
positions — the  more  so  because  the  instruction 
would  make  most  men  able  to  improve  their 
civilian  earning  capacity.  It  would  provide 
an  ideal  method  for  ambitious  fellows  to  earn 
enough  to  work  their  way  through  college. 

Of  course,  in  addition  the  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps  (R.  O.  T.  C.)  is  increasing  the 
supply  of  college  material  for  officers'  commis- 
sions. A  revised  "General  Order  No.  49" 
makes  this  work  a  part  of  the  college  course, 
under  a  professor  of  military  science  and  tactics 
— a  U.  S.  Army  officer,  but  a  member  of  the 


faculty.  He  conducts  a  basic  course  of  three 
hours  a  week  for  two  years,  and  an  advanced 
course  for  selected  men,  with  summer  camps 
lasting  six  to  ten  weeks.  There  is  no  interfer- 
ence with  present  courses,  but  a  man  has  the 
chance  to  specialize  in  radio,  engineering, 
field  artillery,  and  the  like;  a  university  like 
Lehigh  already  taught  much  of  what  is  needed 
along  technical  lines,  and  this  has  been  hitched 
up  to  the  military  requirements. 

Here,  as  in  the  whole  conception,  the  idea  is 
to  add  what  is  demanded  and  make  it  as 
serviceable  as  possible  in  ordinary  life. 

For  example,  a  heavy  artillery  training  unit 
has  been  established  at  Columbia  under  the 
combined  charge  of  the  army  officer  and  the 
School  of  Engineering,  with  practical  drill 
every  two  weeks  at  the  armory  of  the  9th  Coast 
Artillery,  and  a  summer  camp  at  Fortress 
Monroe  where  students  will  have  every  facility 
for  applying  the  theories  they  have  learned. 

Nearly  100,000  men  were  enrolled  in  such 
branches  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  last  September, 
10,000  of  them  in  the  advanced  course  leading 
directly  to  commissions. 

The  bill  under  discussion  takes  care  of  the 
National  Guard  in  this  way: 

Men  who  have  taken  the  camp  training, 
to  the  number  of  250  for  each  Senator  and  Con- 
gressman, are  excused  from  service  in  the 
Reserve  provided  they  serve  a  three-year  en- 
listment in  the  Guard.  There  would  thus 
be  furnished  a  Guard  about  130,000  strong — 
more  than  it  averaged  before  the  war — re- 
stored to  its  constitutional  functions  and  not 
liable  to  be  sent  out  of  the  country,  or  be  sum- 
moned by  Federal  authority  save  to  "execute 
the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections, 
or  repel  invasions." 

These  Guardsmen  would  join  in  the  ma- 
noeuvres of  the  regular  and  reserve  armies,  in 
their  respective  corps  areas;  they  would  have 
a  similar  uniform  but  with  some  distinctive 
state  insignia. 

Everything  the  National  Guard  stands  for 
is  thus  preserved;  it  has  the  advantage  of 
working  with  the  organizations  under  Federal 
control;  and  there  is  no  danger  of  the  conflict  of 
authority  or  infringement  of  constitutional 
rights  which  have  been  a  bone  of  contention 
many  times  in  the  past. 

The  cost  of  this  six  months'  training  is  fig- 
ured at  $300  a  man,  or  perhaps  $200,000,000  a 
year.  It  doesn't  seem  so  large  when  one  re- 
calls that  during  the  last  two  months  of  the 
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war  our  daily  expenditure  was  844,000,000. 
Preparation  which  might  shorten  a  war  would 
evidently  be  prudent,  on  the  score  of  economy 
alone. 

Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  with  this  in  force 
we  should  need  a  much  smaller  regular  army 
than  by  the  old  plan.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
total  expense  involved  in  all  this  training  and 
the  formation  of  the  reserve  would  be  much 
more  than  half  the  cost  of  the  army  of 
575,000  men  called  for  in  the  bill  introduced 
by  the  War  Department.  Even  the  force  of 
217,000  to  250,000  suggested  might  be  reduced 
when  we  had  turned  out  the  reserve  of  3,500,000 
men  and  120,000  officers  which  five  years  would 
give  us. 

It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  this 
would  enable  us  to  set  to  work  some  billions  of 
dollars  spent  in  cantonments,  aviation  fields, 
depots,  docks,  clothing,  material,  and  other 
war  equipment,  which  must  otherwise  be  largely 
a  waste  instead  of  an  investment. 

The  bill  creates  local  and  district  boards 
and  a  National  Military  Administrator  to 
carry  out  the  registration  and  induction  into 
the  service — utilizing  the  knowledge  gained 
through  the  colossal  work  of  the  draft  machin- 
ery; and  there  is  a  National  Board  of  Appeals, 
of  not  less  than  fifteen  members,  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate, 
which  may  review  on  appeal  any  determination 
of  the  district  boards. 

The  more  one  studies  this  measure,  the  more 
logical,  sensible,  and  far-seeing  does  it  appear. 

It  keeps  available  for  the  nation  that  man- 
power which,  properly  trained  and  organized, 
is  our  final  and  sufficient  safeguard. 

At  a  minimum  per  capita  expense,  it  does 
provide  trained  human  material  for  an  army 
if  it  should  be  needed — such  as  would  have 
saved  us  in  1917  six  or  eight  months  of  time: 
and  while  in  this  instance  these  months  cost 
us  only  thousands  of  lives  and  billions  of  dollars, 
it  is  not  hard  to  imagine  a  situation  where  they 
might  cost  us  everything. 

It  furnishes  a  means  in  a  few  years  of  almost 
wiping  out  the  illiteracy  and  ignorance  of  our 
ideals,  which  are  a  disgrace  and  a  menace 
to  any  democracy. 

It  increases  the  technical  knowledge  of  many 
thousands  each  year,  giving  our  industries 
more  efficient  or  skilled  workers. 

It  builds  up  gradually  a  real  citizen  army, 
where  any  post  of  responsibility  is  open  to  the 
man  who  can  best  fill  it. 


It  preserves  the  National  Guard  and  re- 
stores it  to  the  functions  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution. 

It  stamps  clearly  in  advance  those  aliens 
who  are  not  willing  to  make  this  primary  re- 
turn for  what  they  get  from  living  in  the 
United  States. 

It  produces  better  citizens,  while  holding 
before  us  all  the  reminder  that  citizenship  has 
its  obligations  as  well  as  its  privileges. 

During  the  last  six  months  the  military 
committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  have 
heard  volumes  of  testimony  from  all  sorts  of 
witnesses  upon  this  National  Service  Act, 
and  what  is  known  as  the  General  Staff  bill — 
providing  for  only  three  months'  training  and 
calling  for  a   regular  army  of  576,000  men. 

The  Staff  itself  seems  to  have  repudiated  this 
most  criticized  feature  of  the  latter  measure. 
Colonel  John  McA.  Palmer,  who  formulated 
the  ideas  of  these  experts,  testified  that  they 
had  recommended  an  army  of  just  half  that 
size — provided  the  universal  training  and  re- 
serve ideas  were  carried  out.  In  his  opinion 
the  National  Service  Act  is  along  correct  lines 
and  expresses  the  convictions  of  the  General 
Staff  who  had  served  abroad. 

Indeed,  one  can  not  fail  to  be  impressed  in 
reading  this  mass  of  testimony  by  the  weight 
of  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  main 
recommendations  in  this  bill.  One  may  fairly 
claim  that  it  represents  the  almost  unanimous 
advice  of  informed  minds,  militarv  and  civi- 
lian. 

That  brings  it  back  to  the  thoughtful  and 
forward-looking  Americans  who  can  direct  the 
country's  actions  whenever  they  are  convinced 
a  step  is  wise. 

This  matter  is  second  in  importance  to 
nothing  now  before  the  country.  It  affects 
your  sons  and  friends,  your  pocket  book,  your 
country. 

It  is  for  you  to  let  our  law  makers  know  that 
it  is  one  of  the  musts  of  coming  legislation. 
The  chief  danger  has  been  that  the  opposition 
of  a  few  pacifists,  a  few  disgruntled  people 
who  consider  they  were  unfairly  overlooked  in 
the  war,  might  reenforce  some  political  attempt 
to  show  an  "economy"  by  dropping  the  meas- 
ure. 

If  it  is  demanded,  it  will  pass. 

And  if  we  who  believe  in  the  infinite  possi- 
bilities of  America  and  are  determined  to  realize 
them,  look  the  facts  in  the  face,  we  shall  de- 
mand it  in  no  uncertain  voice. 


By  courtesy  of  the  World  Outlook 
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The  Failure  of  Carranza  and  of  the  American  Policy  to 
Achieve  Order  in  Mexico.  Three  Courses  Open  to  the  United 
States.  Racial  Characteristics  and  Indifference  of  Mexi- 
cans.   The  Military  Outlook.    Possibilities  of  Direct  Settlement 

By  RUTHERFORD  H.  PLATT,  JR. 


IN  THE  course  of  a  conference  with  press 
correspondents  on  March  2,  19 14,  Pres- 
ident Wilson  announced  the  following 
attitude  toward  Mexico:  "Until  we  get 
more  dependable  information  there  will 
be  no  change  in  the  Administration  policy  of 
"hands  off.'  We  hold  our  minds  perfectly 
open  to  do  the  right  and  necessary  thing  when 
we  find  out  what  that  thing  is.  My  plans 
involve  absolutely  nothing  that  is  not  favorable 
to  Mexico." 

When  that  statement  was  made  the  Presi- 
dent unquestionably  and  quite  naturally  an- 
ticipated success  from  his  policy  which  is  so 
tersely  summed  up  in  the  words  "watchful 
waiting."  He  also  probably  expected  to  pro- 
mote a  workable  government  by  recognition 
of  Carranza.  This  course  was  evidently  con- 
sidered to  be  the  "right  and  necessarv"  one, 
and  from  which  the  President  did  not  propose  to 
turn  until  in  the  possession  of  "dependable 


information."  Now,  nearly  six  years  later, 
there  is  provided  for  the  Administration,  in 
common  with- the  rest  of  the  world,  "depend- 
able information"  furnished  by  a  melodrama 
of  misrule  during  more  than  four  years  of  the 
Carranza  regime. 

Mexican  ills  are  grown  chronic  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  are  almost  a  bore,  and  there  is 
a  superficial  impulse  to  dismiss  the  unpleasant 
thought  from  mind.  A  thing  that  is  no  more 
possible  to  do  than  it  would  be  to  overlook 
and  forget  about  a  bad  odor  wafted  through 
the  back  fence  from  a  neighbor's  untidy  yard. 
Mexico  must  be  cleaned  and  put  in  order  for 
our  own  health,  if  not  for  hers,  and,  if  the  neigh- 
bor in  this  case  has  not  got  sense  enough  to 
perform  the  job  alone,  then  we  must  step  in 
and  help  even  to  the  point  of  doing  it  all,  if 
that  is  necessary. 

According  to  the  general  trend  of  public 
opinion  fostered  by  headlines  in  the  Hearst 
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IN  THE  course  of  a  conference  with  press 
correspondents  on  March  2,  19 14.  Pres- 
ident Wilson  announced  the  following 
attitude  toward  Mexico:  "Until  we  get 
more  dependable  information  there  will 
be  no  change  in  the  Administration  policy  of 
"hands  off.'  We  hold  our  minds  perfectly 
>pen  to  do  the  right  and  necessary  thing  when 
we  find  out  what  that  thing  is.  My  plans 
involve  absolutely  nothing  that  is  not  favorable 
to  Mexico." 

When  that  statement  was  made  the  Presi- 
dent unquestionably  and  quite  naturally  an- 
ticipated success  from  his  policy  which  is  so 
tersely  summed  up  in  the  words  "watchful 
waiting."  He  also  probably  expected  to  pro- 
mote a  workable  government  by  recognition 
of  Carranza.  This  course  was  evidently  con- 
sidered to  be  the  "right  and  necessary"  one, 
and  from  which  the  President  did  not  propose  to 
turn  until  in  the  possession  of  "dependable 


information."  Now,  nearly  six  years  later, 
there  is  provided  for  the  Administration,  in 
common  with-the  rest  of  the  world,  "depend- 
able information"  furnished  by  a  melodrama 
of  misrule  during  more  than  four  years  of  the 
Carranza  regime. 

Mexican  ills  are  grown  chronic  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  are  almost  a  bore,  and  there  is 
a  superficial  impulse  to  dismiss  the  unpleasant 
thought  from  mind.  A  thing  that  is  no  more 
possible  to  do  than  it  would  be  to  overlook 
and  forget  about  a  bad  odor  wafted  through 
the  back  fence  from  a  neighbor's  untidy  yard. 
Mexico  must  be  cleaned  and  put  in  order  for 
our  own  health,  if  not  for  hers,  and,  if  the  neigh- 
bor in  this  case  has  not  got  sense  enough  to 
perform  the  job  alone,  then  we  must  step  in 
and  help  even  to  the  point  of  doing  it  all,  if 
that  is  necessary. 

According  to  the  general  trend  of  public 
opinion  fostered  by  headlines  in  the  Hearst 
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PRIMITIVE     AGRICULTURAL 

METHODS 

This  peon  is  one  of  the  twelve 
million  Mexicans  of  mixed  blood 
of  whom  the  large  majority  would 
welcome  any  change  that  would 
bring  protection  to  their  own 
small  property.  Although  Mexico 
is  essentially  agricultural  it  has 
been  so  nearly  ruined  by  depreda- 
tions of  bandits  that  it  can  not 
now  feed  itself 


AN    OIL   WELL    NEAR   TAMPICO 

Only  a  fraction  of  the  work  that 
would  be  carried  on  under  stable 
political  conditions  is  now  under 
way  in  this  rich  oil  field.  Wasteful 
methods  are  necessary,  for  although 
the  oil  companies  are  ready  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  improve  their 
properties,  irresponsible  government 
action  interferes 
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A   WOODED   VALLEY 

The  valleys  of  Mexico  hold  much 
of  the  country's  vast  stores  of 
hidden  treasure.  The  mountains 
and  plateau  areas  which  embrace 
more  than  four  fifths  of  the  ter- 
ritory are  largely  barren  and 
desolate 


THE    PLATEAU    COUNTRY 

A  peon  standing  besideone  of  the  rail- 
road lines  still  operated  in  the  face  of 
terrorism.  The  central  plateau  which 
sweeps  south  from  the  Rio  Grande 
and  embraces  three  fifths  of  the  en- 
tire area  of  Mexico  is  practically  an 
arid  waste  and  is  sparsely  settled 
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MEXICO   CITY 


Founded  by  the  Aztecs  several  hundred  years  before  the  coming  of  Cortez,  and  for  centuries  the  flourishing  capital  of 
.Mexico.  As  a  result  of  misrule  and  political  disorder  many  people  in  Mexico  City  are  now  starving;  it  is  estimated  that 
14,000  persons  have  died  as  the  result  of  the  ejectment  of  the  American  Red  Cross  by  order  of  the  Carranza  government 


newspapers  and  others,  and  by  a  misplaced 
sense  of  "rights  and  honor,"  and  by  ignorance, 
and  jingoism,  and  the  "trade"  standpoint, 
and  other  influences  it  is  necessary  to  do  the 
whole  job  ourselves.  Few  people  believe  in 
.Mexico  or  care  for  her.  There  is  a  wide- 
spread notion  that  "the  Mexicans"  are  all 
alike,  all  Mexicans,  and,  therefore,  all  worth- 
less. But  even  a  cursory  scrutiny  of  the  people 
who  are  involved  in  the  mess  below  the  Rio 
Grande  indicates  that  the  task  of  bringing 
order  does  not  demand  outside  assistance  for 
all  the  job  but  only  for  part  of  it.  Just  how 
large  a  part  that  is  going  to  be  depends  upon 
the  manner  in  which  this  extremely  delicate 
business  is  dealt  with;  in  other  words,  upon  the 
selection  and  direction  of  our  intervention — 
for  intervention  of  some  kind  there  must  be. 
Not  that  intervention  is  a  thing  to  be  desired. 
At  best  it  will  be  troublesome  and  take  time 
with  the  disagreeable  features  rendered  more 
disagreeable  because  uncolored  by  anything 
romantic  and  unstimulated  by  the  sentiment 


of  patriotism.     Intervention    is    more   an  ex- 
pediency than  an  inspiration. 

The  painting  of  gloomy  and  sometimes  ex- 
aggerated pictures  of  social  and  economic 
conditions  south  of  the  border  creates  the  im- 
pression that  armed  intervention  is  the  only 
kind  which  can  be  applied.  The  mere  men- 
tion of  the  word  is  correlated  with  war.  When 
Senator  Fall  proposed  recently  that  the  Senate 
adopt  a  resolution  for  breaking  off  relations 
with  Carranza,  the  suggestion  was  considered 
by  a  majority  of  people  as  tantamount  to  war 
and  invasion.  But  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  did  not  mean  that.  He  believes  that 
military  operations  should  be  the  last  step,  and 
at  present  an  unnecessary  one.  The  resolution 
to  withdraw  recognition  from  Carranza  was 
meant  by  its  designer  to  cancel  the  official 
confidence  of  the  United  States  in  a  man  who 
has  flagrantly  and  consistently  betrayed  that 
confidence — a  step  which  is  the  necessary 
prelude  to  replacing  the  sanction  of  this  gov- 
ernment upon  some  other  man  who  shall  agree 
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ZAPOTECA    INDIANS 


Inhabitants  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.     These  people  represent  a  docile  and  industrious  clan  among 
the  full-blooded  Indians  of  Mexico.     Such  people  are  animated  by  a  tribal  and  not  a  national  conscience 
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By  courtesy  of  the  World  Outlook 
RUGGED    LANDSCAPE    IN    THE    NORTH 

The  rough  highlands  of  Mexico  are  often  feared  as  a  protection  for  guerillas  and  their  persistent  lawlessness; 
but  so  bare  and  desolate  are  the  mountain  fastnesses  that  they  afford  a  permanent  refuge  only  for  the  dead 


to  fulfill  the  national  and  international  obli- 
gations of  his  office  as  President  of  Mexico. 
To  that  Carranza  has  never  agreed.  With 
perfect  complacency  he  has  followed  a  policy 
which  is  the  only  one  that  could  give  a  follow- 
ing to  a  man  without  a  single  element  of  leader- 
ship— the  policy  of  anti-Americanism,  and 
anti-Saxonism.  His  appeal  is  to  the  pride  of 
the  Spaniard  and  the  Mexican  jingo;  it  is  the 
Carranza  Doctrine  versus  the  attempt  to 
enforce  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Huerta  sounded  the  same  false  note  when 
he  said,  "  Mexico  is  defending  not  only  her  own 
national  sovereignty  but  that  of  all  Latin- 
America  as  well."  Then  came  Carranza,  who 
dissembled  his  claim  for  recognition  by  posing 
as  the  avenger  of  the  murder  of  Madero— he 
must  have  been  affected  by  a  sudden  and 
exceedingly  temporary  fit  of  morais,  since 
Carranza  and  every  member  of  his  political 
ring  had  always  been  bitterly  opposed  to  tne 
Madero  faction. 

It  would  be  both  useless  and  monotonous 
to  review  proofs  of  Carranza's  failure  to  pro- 


duce a  workable  government — and  by  work- 
able is  meant  a  government  which  gives  a 
chance  of  peace  and  prosperity  to  its  own  people 
as  well  as  safeguards  for  the  legitimate  rights 
of  aliens.  A  glance  at  the  murder  map  re- 
cently published  by  the  Association  for  the 
Protection  of  American  Rights  in  Mexico  tells 
the  tale.  The  map  is  pock-marked  with  the 
records  of  551  American  lives  sacrificed  to 
Mexican  lawlessness  since  1910.  The  same 
source  has  compiled  from  the  pages  of  Mexican 
newspapers  records  of  317  cases  of  major  vio- 
lence during  four  months  from  April  to  July 
of  last  year — that  includes  attacks  upon  rail- 
way trains,  and  industrial  plants,  looting, 
and  kidnapping.  The  effect  of  all  this  disorder 
taking  place  right  under  our  nose  without  occa- 
sioning more  than  periodic  grunts  of  disgust 
and  irritation  from  the  United  States  is  inevi- 
table. Due  to  the  fact  that  foreigners  of  all 
nationalities  have  been  murdered,  outraged,  and 
held  for  ransom,  and  that  international  obli- 
gations have  been  openly  disregarded  with 
impunity,   the   Mexicans   generally  have  lost 
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their  fear  and  respect  for 
foreigners  and  their  govern- 
ments. 

In  a  general  way  there  are 
three  courses  open:  i.  In 
continue  in  the  present  pol- 
icy of  "watchful  waiting,'' 
from  which  the  "watchful" 
might  as  well  be  eliminated 
for  all  the  good  that  it  does. 
Such  a  course  would  both 
ignore  the  conditions  which 
that  policy  has  aggravated, 
and,  what  is  worse,  it  would 
put  us  on  a  precarious  shelf 
subject  to  sudden  and  blind 
precipitation  into  a  Mexican 
War.  2.  It  is  possible  to 
pick  out  a  decent  and  patri- 
otic liberal  element  or  a  coali- 
tion of  all  such  elements  in 
Mexico  and  to  accord  such 
a  party  the  full  support  of 
the  United  States  toward 
the  formation  of  a  new 
Mexican  administration. 
In  other  words  we  can  with 
our  power  and  resources  be- 
come the  stabilizing  centre 
for  the  rehabilitation  of 
Mexico.  This  method  of 
intervention  would  be  de- 
liberate and  unassailable — 
it  implies  the  loan  of  food 
and  money  backed  by  ac- 
tive moral  support,  and,  if 
the  beneficiary  so  requests, 
it  would  mean  appreciable 
military  support  into  the 
bargain.  3.  There  is  the  final  course  of  full 
military  intervention,  without  invitation,  which 
signifies  invasion  and  occupation.  It  may  be 
observed  that  the  first  and  last  of  the  three 
courses  just  stated  are  in  dangerous  proximity, 
for,  in  the  present  pass,  each  day  of  waiting 
invites  some  calamity,  which  would  make  a 
resort  to  force  the  only  course  possible. 

Unhappy  facts  bear  out  the  conclusion  that 
no  workable  government  can  be  established  in 
Mexico  without  outside  help;  but  somebody  in-  lously  did  uphold  them  he  was  able  to  defy  the 
side  of  Mexico  must  do  the  job  to  make  it  per-  world,  and  overturned  Maximilian  in  the  face 
manent.  It  is  toward  that  end  that  the  proposal  of  stern  warning  from  the  then  powerful  Em- 
for  a  stabilizing  centre  is  designed.    But  support     peror  of  Austria. 

by  the  United  States  with  money,  food,  and  But   in   the  present    Mexican   calamity   we 

moral  encouragement  should  be  accorded  only     have  not  put  that  policy  into  execution  except 
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ENTRANCE   TO    A    MEXICAN    HOME 

Belonging  to  a  better  class  family  in  the  closely  settled  district  around  Mexico 
City.  Recent  official  figures  place  the  population  of  Mexico  at  nearly  i6,ooc,ooo, 
of  whom  3,045,385  are  able  to  read  and  write,  265,397  are  able  to  read  only,  and 

1 1,750,996  are  absolutely  ignorant 


in  return  for  a  definite  agreement  by  the  recip- 
ient to  fulfill  his  perfectly  plain  obligations. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lane  in  speaking 
of  the  President's  policy  toward  Mexico  back 
in  1 916,  said  that  it  is  one  of  hope  and  help- 
fulness, a  policy  of  Mexico  for  the  Mexicans. 
That  after  all  was  our  traditional  policy  and 
the  one  with  which  we  drove  Maximilian  out 
of  Mexico.'  Juarez  agreed  to  uphold  the  rights 
of  the  United  States  and  because  he  scrupu- 
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VERA    CRUZ 


The  port  of  Mexico  City.     It  is  said  that  after  the  Americans  had  withdrawn  from  Vera  Cruz  in  19 14  leaving  behind  them 
order  and  cleanliness  many  Mexican  votes  were  cast  to  elect  the  American  Provost  Marshal  permanent  mayor  of  the  city 


to  let  it  be  betrayed.  With  our  attention 
absorbed  and  energies  engrossed  in  the  World 
War  there  was  not  time  to  think  of  the  back- 
yard of  the  United  States.  Mexico  has  been  al- 
lowed to  go  the  way  of  perdition,  and  she  has  so 
perfectly  attained  that  goal  that  it  may  be  too 
late  to  reclaim  her  except  by  force  of  arms. 
The  near  future  may  tell. 

If  intervention  must  first  involve  military 
operations  what  will  the  problem  be?  Pop- 
ular misapprehension  of  it  prompts  most  peo- 
ple to  recoil  from  the  horrors  of  an  extended 
campaign  in  Mexico.  But  there  are  factors 
which  will  make  the  task  much  less  exacting 
than  is  thought,  and  chief  among  those  is  the 
fact  that  the  Mexicans  themselves  desire  any 
change  which  will  make  life  and  property  se- 
cure. 

The  Carranza  Doctrine  contends  that  mili- 
tary intervention  on  our  part  would  unite  the 
people  of  Mexico — that  is  the  only  card  which 
Carranza,  in  his  precarious  position,  can  play. 
A  glance  at  the  make-up  of  the  race  should  dis- 
pell the  fear  that  our  troops  would  provoke 


a  united  Mexico,  providing,  of  course,  that 
the  undertaking  is  not  rushed  and  proceeds  in 
the  spirit  of  winning  confidence  more  than 
battles. 

First  in  the  make-up  there  is  a  thin  veneer 
of  the  highest  culture  in  the  world.  This  is 
found  among  the  people  of  pure  Spanish  blood, 
whose  education  is  superior  even  to  that  of 
the  average  American.  This  very  small  ele- 
ment is  constantly  dwindling  and  has  lost  its 
power  through  the  political  refuge  of  its  leaders 
in  foreign  lands.  At  the  other  extreme  there 
are  the  full-blooded  Indian  tribes,  which  speak 
fifty  separate  languages  and  countless  dialects. 
These  Indians  are  of  various  stages  of  civiliza- 
tion from  the  untamed  Mayas  of  Yucatan  to 
the  semi-educated  Spanish-speaking  Mexican 
Indians.  By  virtue  of  characteristics  inherited 
from  the  Aztecs,  the  Indians  are,  generally 
speaking,  sober  minded,  industrious,  docile, 
ignorant,  and  superstitious.  They  are  ex- 
ploited, and  do  not  at  present  have  any  na- 
tional bearing  in  the  Mexican  hodge-podge. 

Between   these  two  extremes  is  the  great 
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mass  of  Mexican  people  of  mixed  Spanish  and  generally  known  it  is  because  that  element 

Indian    blood— half-breo.lv      The    number    of  is    voiceless.      The    vol.-    of    the    "Mexican 

these  is  various! \  estimated  at  from  12,000,000  people,"  SO  called  because  it  is  the  only  one 

to  14,000,000  of  the  entire  population  of  about  which  can  be  heard,  is  that  of  the  Miiall  group 

i(>,<hx>,ooo.     As  a  class  these  "Mexican  peo-  of  anti-Saxons,  who  talk  of  the  Yankee  peril 

pie"    know  nothing,   think  nothing,  and  care  and  wave  the  bloody  shirt,  crying  out  to  twist 

nothing,  except  a  selfish  interest  in  a  full  stom-  the  lion's  tail. 

ach  and  perhaps  the  small  parcel  of  ground  Military  operations  on  the  part  of  the  United 

which  is  their  farm.     If  their  personal  property  States  would  doubtless  meet  with  an   initial 


does  not  extend  fur- 
ther than  the  tips  of 
their  noses  then  that 
is  the  extent  of  their 
outlook  and  the  limit 
of  their  patriotism. 
Less  than  15  percent, 
of  this  element  is  ed- 
ucated and  that  is 
the  class  which  is  in 
the  saddle.  Most  of 
these  people  are  do- 
cile, many  of  them 
are  industrious, 
others  apathetic  and 
useless.  But  it  may 
be  asserted  on  good 
and  unprejudiced  au- 
thority that  the  ma- 
jority is  capable  of 
uplift  and  that,  given 
time  and  opportun- 
ity with  an  orderly 
atmosphere,  they 
can  be  taught  self- 
government. 
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FEDERAL    SOLDIERS    IN    THE    OIL    FIELDS 

Part  of  the  force  which,  acting  under  orders  from  Carranza, 
has  blocked  attempts  by  Americans  to  drill  new  wells.  An 
unconstitutional  act  consistent  with  Carranza's  anti-American 
policy,  and  the  cause  of  some  of  the  most  recent  complaints 
against  the  Carranza  government 


How  can  Mexico, 
so  constituted,  be 
animated  by  a  na- 
tional conscience? 
The  answer  is  that 
it  can  not  be  and  is 

not  so  animated.  Outside  of  the  thugs  who 
call  themselves  "patriots"  and  "constitution- 
alists" there  are  no  people  who  call  themselves 
"Mexicans"  in  a  national  sense.  They  are 
Villistas,  Felicistas,  Carranzistas,  Zapatistas, 
Palaezistas,  and  every  other  sort  and  variety 
of  "ista,"  in  addition  to  the  many  racial 
groups  and  mixtures  of  blood. 

A  Mexican  paper  published  under  the  very 
beard  of  Carranza  has  asserted  that  80  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population  would  regard  in- 
tervention with  indifference,  and  that  90  per  of  Mexico  nearly  so  tenaciously  as  it  survived 
cent,  of  the  educated  class  would  welcome  in  the  rough  areas  of  the  Philippines,  for  the 
it.     If  the  fact  of  Mexican  indifference  is  not      simple  reason  that  the  Mexican  mountains  are 


show    of    resistance 
due    to    appeals    to 
ignorance  and  prej- 
udice.    But    how 
quickly    would     the 
same  ignorance  and 
prejudice   forget    its 
stupid     pride    when 
treated    to   some  of 
the    "supernatural" 
tricks  of  modern 
warfare,    adminis- 
tered in  doses  of  tear 
gas,  air  bombs,  and 
Flanders  tanks! 
Moreover,  the  Mexi- 
can serviceof  supplies 
is  rather  haphazard. 
Engagements  would 
have  to  conform,  as 
always,  in  time  and 
place  to  the  conven- 
ience of  the  family 
messes  prepared  by 
wives  and  camp  fol- 
lowers of  the  army. 
Certainly    conflict 
with  an  army  in 
which  rogues  are  sen- 
tenced   to    serve    a 
term  in  lieu  of  jail 
would  not  be  severely 
prolonged.     The  real  job,  which  would  come 
after,  would  be  one  of  enlightenment,  and  for 
that  task  there  are  no  persons  better  fitted  than 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  United  States  Army. 
In  drawing  a  parallel  from  our  precedents 
in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  some  misgiving 
may  be  felt  on  the  score  of  Mexico's  enormous 
territory.     It  is  a  country  of  great  distances, 
rugged  mountain  chains,  savage  deserts,  and 
intricate  canons.     It  is  not  likely  that  the  re- 
sistance to  law  would  survive  in  the  mountains 
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POPULATION    AND    RAILROAD    MAP 

Which  illustrates  graphically  how  military  intervention  in  Mexico  would  not  be  a  border  proposition.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  country  the  population  dots  are  far  between,  showing  great  stretches  where  there  are  no  towns  of  importance. 
Note  the  concentration  of  towns  in  south-central  Mexico.  At  one  time  Mexico  had  the  finest  railroads  of  Latin-America, 
which  are  shown  by  the  network  on  the  map.  Now.  with  great  effort,  Carranza  operates  only  five  lines:  i.  Mexico  City- 
Monterey-Laredo.  2.  Mexico  City-Guadalajara-Manzanillo.  3.  Mexico  City  to  \  era  Cruz.  4.  Mexico  City  to  Oaxaca. 
5.  San  Luis  Potosi  to  Tampico.     Besides  a  line  operated  by  the  Southern   Pacific   Railroad  from  Nogales  to  Mazatlan 


barren  and  desolate,  and  yield  a  permanent 
refuge  only  for  the  dead.  In  the  present 
frame  of  mind  of  "  the  people" — that  is  the  four 
fifths  of  the  population  who  are  now  voiceless 
and  terrified  by  loud  mouthed  bandits — there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  native  constab- 
ulary could  not  be  successfully  organized  for 
cleaning  out  the  remote  districts.  Even  the 
gangs  which  now  terrorize  would  not  hesitate 
to  cast  their  lot  on  the  side  of  law  and  order 
provided  that  would  carry  with  it  an  assurance 
of  food  and  monev.  When  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  its  Mexican 
investigation  asked  a  witness  what  is  the 
preference,  if  any.  of  Mexican  laborers  as  to 
whom  they  shall  work  for,  the  answer  was.  that 
they  preferred  to  work  for  Americans,  because 
they  said  that  the  Americans  would  give  them  a 


square  deal.  They  don't  have  to  pay  the 
superintendents  special  rake-offs  to  keep  their 
jobs,  as  they  very  often  have  to  pay  their  own 
people.  And  the  Mexicans  have  been  tried 
in  the  tactics  of  a  national  constabulary — 
the  "rurales,"  mounted  police  organized  by 
Dictator  Diaz  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
order  in  the  country  districts,  are  acknowledged 
to  be  the  most  efficient  military  organization 
ever  produced  in  Mexico. 

We  have  already  had  an  experience  below  the 
border  which  throws  light  on  what  may  be  ex- 
pected. It  is  significant  that  the  feeling  that 
Mexico  will  resist  to  the  last  breath  and  that 
pacification  would  be  a  long  and  tedious  process 
is  not  shared  by  officers  who  participated  in  the 
army  of  occupation  at  Vera  Cruz.  There  is  a 
sequel,  pathetic  in  its  way,  to  the  administra- 
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tion  of  Colonel  Edward  H. 
Plummer  as  Provost  Mar- 
shal General  of  Vera  Cruz. 
Shortly  after  the  Americans 

had  withdrawn,  leaving  be- 
hind them  clean  starts  ami 
an  orderly  atmosphere,  an 

election  was  held  for  mayor 
[preboste]  of  thecity.  Many 

Mexicans  cast  their  votes 
for  Colonel  Plummer  for 
Mayor!  The  Colonel  so 
identified  has  not  yet  re- 
turned to  Vera  Cruz,  but 
he  may  do  so  at  any  time. 

The  Punitive  Expedition 
of  1916  furnishes  similar 
indications.  Major  Foulois, 
who  commanded  the  avia- 
tion branch  of  the  expedi- 
tion, says  that  our  aviators 
were  forced  to  the  ground 
many  times  in  the  wild 
plateau  country  and  had  to 
seek  shelter  in  the  huts  of 
Mexican  farmers.  It  usually 
took  some  time  to  thaw  out 
the  family  which  lived  in 
constant  dread  of  Villa,  but, 
when  confidence  was  at 
length  established,  the 
Americans  were  willingly 
received  into  the  hospitality 
of  the  house  together  with 
the  Mexican  and  his  wife, 
and  their  pigs  and  chickens 
and  children.  The  officers 
who  came  back  with  Persh- 
ing declare  that  it  is  the 
cities  that  are  the  nests  of  trouble,  and  not 
the  wilds.  And  assuredly  it  is  in  the  cities 
that  our  troops,  should  they  enter  Mexico, 
would  first  and  especially  direct  their  efforts 
toward  restoring  order. 

The    problem    which    the    cities    present    is 
far  from  being  a  border  one.     The  map  of 
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STREET    SCENE    IN    CORDOBA 

A  small  town  in  the  hills  back  of  Vera  Cruz,  showing  the  sort  of  people  whose  con- 
fidence it  may  become  the  duty  of  our  army  to  win.  Many  authorities  share  the 
belief  that  the  majority  of  people  exhausted  by  misrule  would  welcome  the  coming 

of  the  Americans 

sweeping  down  the  very  centre  of  the  plateau 
which  embraces  nearly  three  fifths  of  the  entire 
area.  The  country  between  Saltillo  and  San 
Luis  Potosi  for  a  distance  of  240  miles  is  tree- 
less and  waterless.  That  obstacle  balked 
Taylor  in  1846.  But  the  modern  traffic  of  war 
carried  in  army  truck  trains  would  find  it 
Mexico  betrays  the  fact  that  its  population  comparatively  simple  to  penetrate  over  the 
is  largely  concentrated  in  the  south-central  old  road  from  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  to  Mex- 
part  with  Mexico  City  at  its  heart.  The  great  ico  City,  which  runs  almost  straight  and  level 
territory  of  the  north  just  below  the  border  is  the  entire  distance  of  1,400  miles.  Torreon  is 
but  thinly  settled,  and  in  the  aggregate  it  the  key  to  the  situation  in  the  north,  its 
contains  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  popu-     capture  would   isolate   Chihuahua,    and   lead 


lation.  In  fact,  that  which  has  always  pre- 
sented a  formidable  and  historic  barrier  to 
operations  directed  from  the  north,  is  the  desert 


to  the  capture  of  Saltillo  and  Monterey. 

But  of  far  greater  strategic  importance  would 
be  the  penetration  from  the  south.     There  the 


LOADING     SHIPS     WITHOUT 
A    HARBOR 

The  low  sandy  coast  near  the 
oilfields  south  of  Tampico  offers 
no  good  harbor  for  the  use  of 
ships.  Consequently  the  oil 
companies  lay  pipe  lines  that 
reach  out  to  deep  water.  Here 
the  ships  are  loaded  by  means  of 
flexible  pipes  leading  up  to  them 
from  the  pipe  line  on  the  bottom 
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TOWING   THE    PIPE    LINE 
OUT  TO   SEA 

In  laying  the  pipe  line  it  is  placed 
on  small  trucks  that  run  on  a 
narrow  gauge  track,  a  steamer 
sends  a  cable  ashore  and  making 
fast  to  the  end  of  the  pipe  tows 
it  the  necessary  distance  out  to 
sea.  As  the  trucks  approach  the 
water  they  are  carried  out  from 
beneath  the  pipe  by  a  curve  in 
the  track 
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THE  CITY  OF  GUANAJUAM) 

Capital  of    the  state   by   the 
name.     Its  proximity  to  Mexico  Qty 
and  its  location  on   .1   branch   of  one 
of  the   five   railroad    Inns   still    kept 

open  by  Carranza  make  Guanajuato 
one  of  the  important  cities  in  Car- 

ranza's  narrow  grasp 
(i )  1  n. 1. 1 «. kmI  &  Underwood 


ON    THE   OLD    STAGE     ROAD 

The  highway  between  Vera  Cruz 
and  Mexico  City,  over  which 
General  Scott  penetrated  to  the 
Mexican  capital  in  1847,  was 
formerly  paved  throughout  its 
entire  length  with  cobblestones. 
Although  now  fallen  into  disuse, 
repairs  could  easily  and  quickly 
be  made.  The  soldiers  in  the  pic- 
ture are  part  of  Carranza's  fickle 
and  haphazard  force 
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I  farmed  intervention  does 
come,  it  is  along  the  lines 
just  described  that  it  may 
develop.  In  such  an  event 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  our 
Army  to  win,  not  the  land  of 
.Mexico  (Heaven  knows  that 
we  have  too  much  trouble 
with  the  melting  pot  now 
to  add  more)  but  the  confi- 
dence and  support  of  the 
Mexican  people  themselves 
in  the  formation  of  a  work- 
able government,  and  the 
restoration  of  their  place 
among  the  family  of  nations. 

I I  should  be  remarked  that 
between  intervention  with 
support  for  a  Mexican  fac- 
tion and  recourse  to  full 
military  occupation  there  is 
much  tochoose.  Theformer 
implies  an  active  and  effec- 
tive boost  for  some  responsi- 
ble party  in  Mexico;  while  the 
latter  places  the  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility upon  the  United 
States  Army  and  Navy. 
where  the  trust  would  not  be 
betrayed,  but  where  the  pro- 
cess would  be  more  trouble- 
some. 

It  should  be  fully  appre- 
ciated that  there  is  no  direct 
settlement.  No  magical 
flourish  of  the  wand  of  our 
moral  power  will  mold  twelve 
million  illiterates  into  an  in- 
dustrious and  orderly  na- 
first  and  foremost  objective  would  be,  of  tional  household;  nor  will  rubbing  Aladdin's 
course,  Vera  Cruz,  the  port  of  Mexico  City,  lamp  bywhich  armies  are  spread  over  the  surface 
The  ancient  stage  road  between  the  two  cities  of  trouble  restore  health  to  the  heart  of  the  affair, 
has  deteriorated  through  disuse,  but  so  excel-  By  the  nature  of  the  case  the  only  cure  that  can 
lently  was  it  built  and  paved  throughout  its  be  administered  to  Mexico  will  be  through  the 
entire  length  with  cobble  stones  that  repairs  gradual  process  of  evolution  and  not  the  swift- 
could  be  made  with  comparatively  little  effort,      nessof  an  operation. 

Of  corresponding  importance  is  Tampico,  the  It  is  not  necessary  to  belittle  or  to  dodge 

most  productive  oil  centre  in  the  world,  and  the  task  which  Mexico  has  in  store  for  the 
incidentally  the  scene  of  Carranza's  most  recent  United  States.  But  the  situation  is  not  nearly 
anti-American  contumelies.  On  the  west  coast,  so  hopeless  or  necessarily  so  warlike  as  the 
Mazatlan  would  constitute  the  principal  port  general  opinion  holds  it  to  be.  The  difficulty  or 
cf  penetration.  It  stands  at  the  entrance  to  ease  with  which  the  final  solution  shall  be 
the  fertile  Presidio  Valley,  and  the  surrounding  reached  depends,  above  all,  upon  the  degree  of 
heights  for  artillery  positions  lend  it  additional  the  tact  and  judgment  which  is  exercised  in 
importance  as  a  strategic  point.  the  treatment. 
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CITY   OF    MONTEREY 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  important  railroad  centres  in  northern  Mexico,  about  ioo 

miles  below  the  Texas  border.     In   1847  when  Monterey  fell  into  the  hands  of 

General  Zachary  Taylor  it  was  the  scene  of  a  vigorous  conflict.     With  Torreon 

and  Saltillo  it  constitutes  the  key  to  Carranza's  power  in  the  north 


SEATTLE'S  RED  "REVOLUTION" 

in 

The  Secret  Meeting  Where  Plans  for  Revolution  Were  Hatched. 
Wide-Spread  and  Well-Organized  Propaganda.  Inspiration  from  Russia. 
The    Attempt     to     Trap     City     Officials.     The     Eve    of     Uncertainty 

By  OLE  HANSON 

[N    THE    western    suburbs   of    Portland,  doers  of  deeds,  and  such  deeds!     Each  man 

Ore.,    there    is    a    little    village    called  reported  as  to  conditions  in  his  own  locality. 

Linnton.     This  village  came  into  being  All  seemed  to  know  that  the  World  War  was 

during  boom   time  and   buildings  were  nearing  its  end.     All  expected  chaos  to  follow, 

built  which  oft  times  have  since  stood  Everyone  was  for  revolution;  the  only  questions 

empty.     One  of  these  buildings  had  been  used  considered  were  When,  Where,  How? 

in  the  palmy  days  as  a  pool  and  billiard  hall.  The  meeting  finally  decided: 

It  was  now  deserted.  That  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  overthrow  of 

On  the  night  of  October  22,  19 18,  a  strange  our  Government — ripe  for  the  establishment  in 

body  of  men  gathered  within  its  walls;  men  who  its  place  of  a  soviet  government  similar  to  the 

were  strangers  to  Linnton;  men  who  did  not  one  in  operation  in  Russia; 

live  in  Portland,  or  Oregon;  men  who  were  That  the  Government  should  be  overthrown 

called  together  from  far  away  places  for  a  defi-  by  peaceable  means  if  possible;  but  that  if  re- 

nite  purpose,  a  purpose  which  could  only  be  sistance  was   encountered,  force  and  violence 

carried  out  in  secrecy  and  darkness.     One  by  of  whatever  character  necessary  should  he  used; 

one  they  crept  into  the  old  building,  presented  That  the  lumber  woods  of  the  state  of  Wash- 

their  credentials  and  then  sat  in  silence  until  ington  had  the  best  organized  band  of  revolu- 

all   the  elect   were  accounted  for.     The  vil-  tionists  in  the  United  States;  that  the  beginning 

lage   slept    and   probably   until   this   page   is  must  be  made  where  these  men  could  help; 

read,  not  one  man  or  woman  in  the  little  ham-  That  a  shipyard  strike  in  Seattle,  therefore, 

let    has    ever  heard  of  this  fateful  gathering  was  the  logical  place  to  start; 

and  yet  these  strange  men,  with  turned  up  That  the  Macy  award  was  to  be  the  excuse; 

coat  collars,  with  hats  pulled  down  over  their  That  the  Macy  Board  was  to  be  the  target, 

eyes,  had  met  to  destroy  that  which  is  most  and 

dear  to  the  people  of  Linnton  and  to  the  liberty-  That  a  general  strike  in  Seattle  should  imme- 

loving  folk  of  all  the  world.     Nearly  half  a  diately  follow  the  shipyard  strike,  which  would 

hundred  people  attended.     They  came  from  he  spread  to  many  different  localities,  finally 

all  over  the  United  States;  one  from  Siberia,  resulting  in  the   overthrow  of  our  Government 

across  the  sea;  one  from  each  of  twenty-seven  and  the  placing  in  power,  as  dictators,  of  some 

states  of  this  Union,  and  one,  the  most  import-  of  the  very  men  present. 

ant,  came  with  credentials  and  a  message  from  The  unanimous  agreement  of  all  present 
the  Soviet  Government  of  Russia.  Every  as  to  the  feasibility  and  certain  success  of  the 
man  was  carefully  examined  and  vouched  for  plan  ended  the  business  before  the  meeting, 
before  he  was  admitted.  Each  had  certain  The  scenario  was  finished.  The  meeting  ad- 
credentials.  One  would  have  thought  it  was  journed;  one  by  one  the  conspirators  left  the 
a  meeting  of  some  secret  society  at  war  with  building;  one  by  one  they  left  Portland,  soon 
civilization,  and  it  was!  Representatives  at-  to  reappear  in  their  respective  communities 
tended  from  Lynn,  Mass.,  from  Butte,  Mont.,  to  carry  out  their  respective  parts.  However, 
from  Houston,  Tex.,  and  from  Paterson,  N.  J.  there  were  men  present  who  had  other  creden- 
The  man  from  Russia  read  his  instructions  tials  than  those  which  admitted  them.  These 
and  his  letter.  Short,  quiet  comments  were  men  represented  society,  you  and  me.  Un- 
made.   These  men  were  not  talkers;  they  were  known  to  each  other,  they  were  there.     Before 
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morning  the  right  people  knew  about  the  meet-  their  chosen  battle  ground.     If  they  lost  here, 

ing,  its  plans,  its  decisions.  they  would  lose  everywhere.     We  were  sure 

Within   three    days    events    took    place   in  of  our  police  force,  sure  of  the  United  States 

widely  scattered  sections  of  this  country  show-  District  Attorney,  sure  of  our  Chief  of  Police 

ing  that  the  work  had  begun.     Every  move  ran  and  sure  of  our  returned  soldiers.     I  was  also 

true  to  schedule.     There  was  no  delay,  no  red  sure  that  the  workers,  union  and  non-union, 

tape.     The  work  was  admirably  done.     Strike  would    align   themselves   with    their    country 

after  strike  was  called  all  over  the  country,  when  they  understood   the   perfidy   of   their 

The  colonization  in   the  shipyards  went    on  leaders.     1    never   talked   with   any   man    or 

smoothly.     The  aliens,  the  revolutionists,  the  woman  about  the  Linnton  plan  until  long  after 

1.  W.  W.  came  from  everywhere.     Plausible,  the  general  strike  was  over, 
forceful  talkers,  it  was  not  hard  for  them  to 
spread  discontent.     Any  one  who  wanted  work 

could  get  it.     The  propagandists  infected  one  \  A/E  HAVE  seen  how  the  Mooney  Congress 

shift  one  week  and  the  next  week  quit  and  V  V  in  Chicago,  the  shipyard  strike  in  Seattle, 

worked  with  another  crew.     Literally  tons  of  the  agitation  for  the  general  strike,  the  forma- 

literature  was  distributed;   thousands  of  agi-  tion  of  the  Soldiers',  Sailors',  and  Workmen's 

tators  redoubled  their  efforts  in  the  woods,  in  Soviet,  the  articles  in  the  Record,  etc.,  all  seemed 

the  shops,  in  the  yards,  on  the  streets,  in  the  to  fit  in  beautifully  with  some  general  plan, 

lodging    houses,    everywhere.     Never    did    a  We   have    seen  how    the    shipyard    workers 

political   party   carry   on   such    a   campaign,  struck;  how  the  Soviets  were  formed;  and  how 

Bearded  aliens  whose  faces  had  never  known  a  at  once  the  general  strike  "was  agitated  and  started 

razor,    visited    their    countrymen    at    night,  on  its  fateful  way.     The  Seattle  Union  Record 

The  Russian  Bolsheviki  would  tell  their  pros-  spilled  more  red  ink  daily,  the  unrest  increased, 

pect :  "  This  fight  here  is  our  fight  in  Russia,  the  name  of  Piez  of  the  Shipping  Board  became 

With  Capitalism  surviving  in  America,  Russia  anathema,  the  slaughter  of  Chief  Warren  was 

will  again  go  back  to  Czarism.     By  helping  planned  and  it  looked  as  though  hell  would 

here  and  being  ready,  we  help  Lenin  and  all  soon  break  loose.     The  Soldiers',  Sailors',  and 

Russian    patriots."     (Quoted  verbatim   from  Workmen's    Council,    formed    ostensibly    to 

report  of  secret  service  men.)  take  care  of  returning  soldiers  and  sailors,  as  a 

Several  who  attended  the  Linnton  meeting  matter  of  fact,  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 

came  to  Seattle.     They  took  part  in  all  the  taking  over  all  governmental  authority  during 

revolutionary  agitation,  up  to  and  including  and  after  the  strike.     Five  delegates  were  de- 

the  general  strike.     Money  seemed  to  be  very  cided  upon  from  each  working-class  organiza- 

plentiful  with  the  agitators.     Never  was  one  tion,   each   organization  was  to   conduct  its 

arrested  who  did  not  have  plenty  of  funds;  industrial  affairs,  but  the  Soldiers',  Sailors',  and 

just  as  soon  as  booked,  the  I.  W.  W.  defence  Workmen's  Council  (Soviet)   was   to   possess 

attorney,  an  American  born  and  educated  in  supreme    authority.     Much    ado    was    made 

our  schools  and  colleges  at  our  expense,  would  over  bills  pending  before  the  Legislature  for  the 

appear  and  make  the  fight  for  his  release.  relief  of  soldiers.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  place 

in  the  United  States  provided  better  for  the 

for  a  showdown  in  Seattle  returning  soldiers  than  did  the  city  of  Seattle, 

IF  THE  Portland  meeting  had  been  exposed  several  organizations  kept  open  house  and  all 
it  would  merely  have  saved  the  agitators  the  soldiers  were  able  to  secure  remunerative  em- 
necessity  of  advertising.  The  smug  citizen  ployment.  The  state  of  Washington  appro- 
would  have  grinned  and  gone  about  his  work  priated  $500,000  to  be  used  for  relief  purposes, 
as  usual.  Every  agitator  in  the  world  would  In  the  hope,  however,  of  capturing  returning 
have  known  of  the  plan  and  its  fruition  would  soldiers  and  sailors  and  turning  them  into  revo- 
not  have  been  checked.  If  one  knows  what  lutionists,  every  device  was  used  to  win  their 
his  opponent  is  going  to  do,  one  can  prepare  to  favor.  A  large  fund  was  raised,  contributed 
meet  the  situation.  Surprise  is  always  on  the  by  different  labor  bodies,  few  of  whose  members 
side  of  the  attacker  unless  the  attacked  is  fore-  knew  of  any  other  plan  than  to  help  the  return- 
warned.     I  felt  that  the  quicker  things  came  ing  soldiers  and  sailors. 

to  a  head  the  better  for  the  country.     If  it  On  January  25th  a  meeting  was  held  by  the 

was  to  happen,  I  wanted  it  to  happen  in  Seattle,  Soldiers',  Sailors',  and  Workmen's  Council,  at 
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the  hall  of  the  Metal  Trades  Council.  At  this 
meeting  during  the  course  of  discussion  one 
Russian  Bolshevik  came  to  the  platform  and, 
among  other  things,  said: 

In  1005  the  Russian  sailors  proved  what  they 
could  do,  and  blood  ran  red.  Again  on  several 
occasions  blood  ran  to  prove  that  they  were  always 
true  to  the  cause.  In  Petrograd  the  sailors  again 
proved  it,  and  this  city  ran  with  blood.  The  sailors 
of  Bremerton  [meaning  Puget  Sound  Naval  Station] 
will  be  on  hand  when  needed,  and  the  streets  of 
Seattle  will  run  rod  with  blood  and  the  Soldiers', 
Sailors',  and  Workmen's  Council  need  not  worry 
but  what  they  [the  sailors]  will  do  their  part. 
[Cheers]. 

The  above  is  an  actual  quotation  from 
a  report  of  the  meeting  by  an  operative  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Justice. 

At  a  later  meeting  held  at  Painters'  Hall, 
a  constitution  was  ordered  prepared,  which 
was  to  supplant  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  At  a  subsequent  meeting,  held  at  310 
Collins  Building.it  was  agreed  that  the  Soldiers', 
Sailors',  and  Workmen's  Council  was  "to  be  a 
delegate  body,  representing  the  revolutionary 
spirit  of  the  country,  and  that  this  delegate 
body  was  to  be  the  future  government  of 
the  country  and,  in  time,  of  the  whole  world 
.  .  .  that  the  delegates  would  not  represent 
a  false  structure,  but  would  have  actual  mem- 
bership behind  it,  so  that  when  called  to  act  in 
the  revolution  they  could  depend  on  what 
they  really  had.  .  .  .  That  it  would  be  the 
government  of  the  country;  that  each  organiza- 
tion was  to  be  represented  by  their  delegates; 
that  it  was  identical  with  the  Russian  move- 
ment and  that  they  would  take  over  and  run 
all  industries;  that  they  would  not  compensate 
the  capitalist  for  the  industries  at  all,  but  just 
take  them  over."  (Above  from  the  report  of 
Minute  Men's  fdes). 

The  constitution  adopted  was  a  cross  be- 
tween the  Soviet  constitution  of  Russia  and 
the  I.  W.  W.  declaration  of  principles.  I 
quote  now  from  the  "  Declaration  of  Principles 
of  the  Soldiers,'  Sailors,'  and  Workmen's  Coun- 
cil" preceding  the  constitution  itself; 

Society  is  divided  into  two  classes,  the  working 
class  and  the  employing  class.  .  .  .  We  recog- 
nize the  imperative  necessity  of  developing  working 
class  institutions  to  supersede  those  of  the  ruling 
class.  We  hail  with  admiration  and  pride  the  Rus- 
sian revolution.  .  .  .  We  pledge  ourselves  to 
leave  no  stone  unturned  till  the  complete  emancipa- 
tion of  the  working  class  is  an  accomplished  fact. 


The  purpose  of  the  Council  of  Workers,  Soldiers, 
and  Sailors  is  to  organize  all  members  of  the  working 
class  into  one  organization  and  train  them  in  the 

principles  of  mass  action,  in  order  that  we  may  re- 
alize that  accumulation  of  energy,  that  concentra- 
tion of  force  and  continuity  of  resistance  necessary 
to  strike  the  final  blow  against  Capitalism.  With 
these  objects  in  view,  we  call  upon  all  those  who 
toil,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  sex,  to  rally 
to  the  standard  of  real  democracy  to  bring  about  the 
dictatorship  of  the  only  useful  class  in  society — the 
working  class. 

On  January  25th,  four  days  after  the  ship- 
yard strike  had  been  called,  Seattleship-builders 
received  the  following  telegrams  from  Mr. 
Charles  Piez,  Director-General  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  and  Mr.  V.  Everit  Macy, 
Chairman   of  the   Labor  Adjustment  Board: 

The  Fleet  Corporation  feels  that  the  men  in  your 
district  have  had  every  opportunity  for  a  proper  and 
fair  hearing,  that  the  men  in  striking  violated  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  their  agreement  with  the  Govern- 
ment, that  they  were  in  the  highest  degree  unwise 
in  the  face  of  a  falling  market  to  stop  work  and  that 
if  they  were  successful  in  securing  their  demands  by 
this  means,  the  future  of  the  entire  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry in  your  district  would  be  jeopardized. 

The  Fleet  Corporation  stands  by  the  Macy  Board 
decision  and  will  do  nothing  more. 

I  ask  you  to  make  no  efforts  to  resume  operations 
unless  the  men  are  willing  to  accept  the  Labor  Ad- 
justment Board's  decision.  The  Government  is  not 
so  badly  in  need  of  ships  that  it  will  compromise  on  a 

question  of  principle. 

(Signed)  Piez. 

Board  regards  going  out  of  men  in  Puget  Sound 
yards  violation  of  agreement.  Shipbuilding  Labor 
Adjustment  Board  can  not  countenance  their  action 
in  any  way. 

(Signed)  Macy. 

The  ship-builders  had  this  to  say,  on  the  same 
issue: 

In  connection  with  these  telegrams  it  should  be 
realized  that  the  agreement  referred  to  is  that  there 
should  be  no  lockouts  or  strikes  until  peace  is  de- 
clared as  evidenced  by  proclamation  of  the  President. 
Our  employees,  and  the  public  as  well,  must  under- 
stand that  we  are  now  confronted  with  the  absolute 
fact  that  the  men  must  either  return  to  work  under 
the  Macy  award  or  that  ship-building  with  its  com- 
mensurate payroll  ceased  in  this  community  forever 
last  Tuesday. 

Skinner  &  Eddv  Corporation, 

J.F.  Duthie&Co. 

Ames  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Company, 

Todd  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Corporation, 

Seattle  North  Pacific  Shipbuilding  Company. 
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These  telegrams,  however,  had  no  effect 
whatsoever  upon  the  strikers.  Every  hour 
brought  reports  of  some  union  voting  in  favor 
of  the  general  strike.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
not  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  workers  in 
Seattle  ever  voted  for  the  general  strike.  Each 
meeting  was  either  packed  with  radicals  before 
the  conservative  element  arrived,  or  only  the 
radicals  were  notified  of  the  meeting. 

In  checking  up  the  stocks  of  the  various 
sporting  goods  stores,  hardware  stores,  and 
pawnshops  in  neighboring  cities  as  well  as  in 
Seattle,  we  discovered  that  more  rifles,  revol- 
vers, and  cartridges  had  been  sold  during  the 
previous  two  weeks  than  during  the  past  six 
months.  At  our  request  the  merchants  re- 
moved their  stock  of  arms  and  ammunition 
from  their  shelves  and  all  further  open  sales 
stopped.  The  efforts  of  the  Metal  Trades 
Council  to  tie  up  the  entire  shipbuilding  indus- 
try of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  contin- 
ued unabated,  their  Conference  Committee 
sending  out  hundreds  of  telegrams  and  letters 
throughout  the  United  States  calling  for  a  gen- 
eral cessation  of  work  in  all  shipyards.  It  is 
worthy  of  mentioning  that  on  January  28th, 
in  London,  England,  200,000  men  struck  in  the 
shipyards  and  other  industries. 

The  general  chorus  of  discontent  was  of 
course  joined  in  by  the  Union  Record  and 
this  sheet  on  January  24th,  under  the  head- 
lines, BOYS  CHEER  IN  PASSING  STRIKE  HEAD- 
QUARTERS, told  of  returning  soldiers  loudly 
cheering  a  large  colored  poster  showing  a  soldier, 
a  sailor,  and  a  worker  arm  in  arm,  with  the 
motto,  "Together  We  Win."  Without  giving 
the  name  of  the  soldier,  the  Record  then  quotes 
one  of  the  men  as  saying:  "  Most  of  the  soldiers 
who  had  come  from  the  cities  would  be  eager 
to  join  the  Soldiers',  Sailors'  and  Workmen's 
Council  as  soon  as  they  were  discharged  from 
the  service.  Discontent  with  the  old  order 
of  things  and  radical  ideas  are  growing  like 
wildfire  in  the  Army." 

THE    "  SOLIDARITY  "    MEETING 

TO  KEEP  the  general  strike  agitation  at  the 
fever  stage,  the  boiler-makers  held  a  mass 
meeting  at  the  Hippodrome  on  Sunday,  Janu- 
arv  2bth.  Talks  were  made  on  the  general 
strike,  votes  being  then  taken  by  several  unions; 
reports  were  received  from  delegates  who  had 
attended  the  Mooney  Congress  in  Chicago; 
speeches  were  made  in  defence  of  the  Union 
Record;   the   shipyard   strike  was   gone   over 


once  more  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  the  strikers, 
but,  in  fact,  the  meeting  was  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  "solidarity,"  to  be  used  as  a  "club" 
to  intimidate  those  unions  which  were  "  falter- 
ing" in  showing  a  "solid  front"  in  favor  of  the 
general  strike.  The  Union  Record  quotes  John 
McKelvey  as  saying  during  the  course  of  his 
speech : 

And  now  Piez  says  if  we  don't  give  in  and  go  back 
to  work,  so  these  millionaires  can  go  back  to  making 
their  millions,  they'll  take  the  contracts  away  from 
Puget  Sound,  and  do  all  the  ship-building  back  East. 
Well,  let  'em  do  it.  If  they  want  to  start  a  revolu- 
tion, let  'em  start  it. 

Commenting  editorially  on  the  Piez  and 
Macy  telegrams,  the  Record  on  the  same  page 
says: 

What  ships  have  been  built  in  the  recent  emer- 
gency were  built  in  spite  of  the  caveman  findings  of 
the  Macy  Board  and  not  because  of  them. 

Verily,  the  pot  was  boiling — it  would  soon 
boil  over! 

So  far-reaching  had  been  the  plans  laid  by 
the  leaders  of  the  strike  to  stop  all  ship-building 
on  the  continent,  that  on  January  28th,  at 
Victoria,  B.  C,  the  Victoria  Metal  Trades 
Council  refused  to  assist  in  the  repairs  to  the 
steamer  Admiral  Watson,  the  strikers  saying, 
"We  have  received  orders  from  the  Seattle 
Metal  Trades  Council." 

On  January  28th,  the  Metal  Trades  Council 
held  its  regular  meeting  and  promised  to  stand 
by  all  unions  that  came  out  in  the  sympathy 
strike  and  to  communicate  with  all  ship- 
building districts  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  in  order  to  effect  a  complete  tie-up  of 
all  ship-building  on  the  Continent. 

Having  worked  the  workers  up  to  the  point 
where  nothing  seemingly  remained  but  to  set 
the  date  when  the  mass  strike  was  to  begin, 
300  delegates,  representing  no  of  the  130 
unions  in  Seattle,  met  on  Sunday,  February 
2nd,  in  an  all-day  session  at  the  Labor  Temple, 
and  fixed  the  date  for  the  general  strike  for 
10  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 6th.  All  newspaper  accounts  of  the 
meeting  agree  that  the  vote  was  "unanimous." 
Probably  it  was,  because  the  "conservatives" 
had  been  so  terrified  by  the  Reds  that  they 
dared  not  oppose  them.  In  any  event,  this 
meeting  was'so  "secret"  that  even  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Central  Labor  Council — who  was 
not  a  delegate — was  unable  to  gain  admittance 
for  three  hours  after  the  meeting  had  begun 
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its  session.  At  this  meeting  an  "executive 
committee"  was  named  to  formulate  ways  and 
means  of  conducting  the  strike,  as  was  also  a 
"committee  on  tactics,"  to  work  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  committee  of  the  Metal  Trades 
Council  to  send  out  notices  to  all  local  unions 
regarding  the  general  strike;  also  to  work  out 
plans  to  extend  the  strike  to  other  localities, 
and  to  be  in  readiness  to  be  despatched  to  any 
place  that  the  general  committee  might  deem 
expedient  to  carry  on  this  work. 

1 1  would  be  impossible  to  reproduce  the  many 
circulars  and  hand-bills  which  were  thrown 
about  the  city  at  night,  to  fan  the  flames  of 
discontent,  but  one  in  particular  I  wish  you  to 
read  which  is  reproduced  herewith  verbatim. 
These  hand-bills  were  being  passed  out  in  front 
of  the  Labor  Temple,  on  the  night  of  February 
4th,  thirty-six  hours  before  the  strike. 

RUSSIA  DID  IT 

Shipyard  Workers — You  left  the  shipyards  to 
enforce  your  demands  for  higher  wages.  Without 
you  your  employers  are  helpless.  Without  you  they 
cannot  make  one  cent  of  profit — their  whole  system 
of  robbery  has  collapsed. 

The  shipyards  are  idle;  the  toilers  have  withdrawn 
even  though  the  owners  of  the  yards  are  still  there. 
Are  your  masters  building  ships?  No.  Without 
your  labor  power  it  would  take  all  the  shipyard  em- 
ployers of  Seattle  and  Tacoma  working  eight  hours 
a  day  the  next  thousand  years  to  turn  out  one  ship. 
Of  what  use  are  they  in  the  shipyards? 

It  is  you  and  you  alone  who  build  the  ships;  you 
create  all  the  wealth  of  society  to-day;  you  make 
possible  the  $75,000  sable  coats  for  millionaires' 
wives.     It  is  you  alone  who  can  build  the  ships. 

They  can't  build  the  ships.  You  can.  Why 
don't  you? 

There  are  the  shipyards;  more  ships  are  urgently 
needed;  you  alone  can  build  them.  If  the  masters 
continue  their  dog-in-the-manger  attitude,  not  able 
to  build  the  ships  themselves  and  not  allowing  the 
workers  to,  there  is  only  one  thing  left  for  you  to  do. 

Take  over  the  management  of  the  shipyards  your- 
selves; make  the  shipyards  your  own;  make  the  jobs 
your  own;  decide  the  working  conditions  yourselves; 
decide  your  wages  yourselves. 

In  Russia  the  masters  refused  to  give  their  slaves 
a  living  wage,  too.  The  Russian  workers  put  aside 
the  bosses  and  their  tool,  the  Russian  Government, 
and  took  over  industry  in  their  own  interests. 

There  is  only  one  way  out;  a  nation-wide  general 
strike  with  its  object  the  overthrow  of  the  present 
rotten  system  which  produces  thousands  of  million- 
aires and  millions  of  paupers  each  year. 

The  Russians  have  shown  you  the  way  out. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  You  are  doomed 
to  wage  slavery  till  you  die  unless  you  wake  up, 


realize  that  von  ami  tin-  boss  have  not  one  thing  in 
common,  thai  the  employing  class  must  be  over- 
thrown, and  that  you,  the  workers,  must  take  over 
t hi-  control  of  your  jobs,  and  through  them,  the 
control  of  your  lives  instead  of  offering  yourselves 
up  toMie  masters  as  a  sacrifice  six  days  a  week,  so 
that  ^hey  may  coin  profits  out  of  your  sweat  and 
toil. 

Under  the  heading,  "strikers  to  do  own 
policing,"  the  Union  Record  printed  a  state- 
ment issued  by  the  publicity  division  of  the 
strike  committee.  This  statement  announced 
that  "the  personnel  of  the  executive  strike 
committee  is  at  the  disposal  of  organized  labor 
and  the  general  public.  This  committee  meets 
daily  at  1 130  in  room  nine  Labor  Temple." 

The  following  significant  statement  is  added: 

Relative  to  reports  that  Chief  of  Police  Warren 
planned  an  increase  of  the  Seattle  police  force  during 
the  strike,  the  committee  announces  that  there  will 
be  absolutely  no  need  of  building  up  a  larger  police 
force  organization.  The  Strike  Executive  Com- 
mittee has  already  perfected  plans  to  do  its  own  policing 
on  behalf  of  organised  labor.  Details  of  this  plan 
will  be  announced  Tuesday. 

Persons  having  no  urgent  business  to  attend  to 
on  the  streets  after  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  should 
remain  at  home  wherever  possible.  .  .  .  The  fire- 
fighters of  Seattle  have  ....  been  asked  to 
remain  at  their  posts  during  the  strike. 

The  committee  has  properly  taken  care  of  all 
laundry  work  for  hospitals  by  securing  one  of  the 
largest  private  laundries  in  the  city,  where  this 
work  will  be  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  health  and  sanitary  end  has  also  been 
adequately  attended  to. 

The  Executive  Committee  wishes  the  public  in 
general  to  realize  that  all  matters  relating  to  the  gen- 
eral strike  are  being  attended  to  by  the  committee  in  Us 
usual  thorough  manner.  All  details  large  or  small 
receive  their  attention. 

Signed    Publicity  Committee 

W.  F.  DeLancey,  Chairman, 
W.  Z.  Zimmer,  Secretary. 

In  other  words,  this  government  within  a  gov- 
ernment, this  self-appointed  and  hell-anointed 
Soviet,  would  take  over  the  policing  of  the  city, 
would  do  laundry  work,  sanitary  and  health 
work,  and  attend  to  all  details  large  or  small. 

The  city  government  was  simply  to  be  sup- 
planted; the  Soviet  told  the  firemen  what  to 
do  and  notified  citizens  that  Chief  Warren 
need  not  increase  the  police  force.  They 
would  attend  to  the  policing  and  everything 
else.  They  were  going  to  run  the  govern- 
ment; they  were  going  to  supersede  the  duly 
elected  officials. 
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Ole  Hanson 


I  read  their  proclamation.  Was  this  Russia 
or  the  United  States?  In  scanning  the  names  of 
the  executive  committee  I  saw  that  they  were, 
in  the  main,  brainless  tools,  who  had  been  put 
in  the  front  row  to  serve  the  leaders  who  as  yet 
were  under  cover  and  operating  by  indirection. 
Immediately  I  issued  the  following  statement: 

Certain  things  are  necessary  to  the  preservation 
of  life.  Water,  light,  and  food  are  essential.  The 
city  government  will  continue  to  operate  its  light 
and  water  plants.  It  will  care  for  sanitation.  If 
the  men  now  on  the  job  quit,  others  will  be  substi- 
tuted. 

The  seat  of  government  is  still  at  the  City  Hall. 
The  Mayor  and  the  Chief  of  Police,  together  with 
their  legally  chosen  assistants,  are  the  peace  officers 
of  this  city,  and  will  continue  to  police  the  city  of 
Seattle.  Our  function  is  to  preserve  order  and  pro- 
tect life  and  property.    This  will  be  done. 

Ole  Hanson. 

THE    MASK    THROWN    OFF 

THE  time  had  now  come  for  them  to  throw 
off  the  mask.  They  had  led  the  deceived 
rank  and  file  so  far  that  they  believed  they 
would  follow  the  crafty  leaders  to  the  end. 
There  was  no  further  concealment  in  the  street 
propaganda.  The  talk  went  up  and  down  the 
city  that  this  committee  of  ignoramuses  and 
tools  were  going  to  establish  a  government  by 
themselves  and  for  themselves.  As  expected, 
on  February  4th,  the  public  announcement  of 
their  revolutionary  plans  appeared  in  the 
Union  Record.  This  was  done  in  order  to  pre- 
pare the  people  for  the  establishment  and  con- 
tinuance of  the  control  of  the  Soviet.  It  was 
considered  carefully  and  Anna  Louise  Strong 
was  chosen  to  write  the  editorial  and  thus  pre- 
pare the  minds  of  the  people  in  order  to  lessen 
the  shock. 

The  Record  editorial  was  captioned : 

THURSDAY    AT    IO   A.    M. 

There  will  be  much  cheering,  and  there  will  be 
some  who  fear. 

Both  these  emotions  are  useful,  but  not  too  much 
of  either.     "* 

We  are  undertaking  the  most  tremendous  move 
ever  made  by  Labor  in  this  country,  a  move  which 
will  lead  no  one  knows  where. 

LABOR  WILL  FEED  THE  PEOPLE 

Twelve  great  kitchens  have  been  offered,  and  from 
them  food  will  be  distributed  by  the  provision  trades 
at  low  cost  to  all. 

LABOR   WILL    CARE    FOR    THE    BABIES    AND   THE    SICK 

The  milk  wagon  drivers  and  the  laundry  drivers  are 


arranging  plans  for  supplying  milk  to  the  babies, 
invalids,  and  hospitals,  and  taking  care  of  the  clean- 
ing of  linen  for  hospitals. 

LABOR  WILL   PRESERVE   ORDER 

The  strike  committee  is  arranging  for  guards,  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  stopping  of  the  cars  will  keep 
people  at  home. 

NOT  THE  WITHDRAWAL  OF  LABOR  POWER,  BUT  THE 
POWER  OF  THE  WORKERS  TO  MANAGE  WILL  WIN  THIS 
STRIKE. 

What  does  Mr.  Piez  of  the  Shipping  Board  care 
about  the  closing  down  of  Seattle's  shipyards,  or 
even  of  all  the  industries  of  the  Northwest?  Will 
it  not  merely  strengthen  the  yards  at  Hog  Island, 
in  which  he  is  more  interested? 

When  the  shipyard  owners  of  Seattle  were  on  the 
point  of  agreeing  with  the  workers,  it  was  Mr. 
Piez  who  wired  them  that,  if  they  so  agreed — he 
would  not  let  them  have  steel. 

Whether  this  is  camouflage  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing.  But  we  do  know  that  the  great  eastern 
combinations  of  capitalists  could  afford  to  offer  pri- 
vately to  Mr.  Skinner,  Mr.  Ames,  and  Mr.  Duthie 
a  few  millions  apiece  in  eastern  shipyard  stock,  rather 
than  let  the  workers  win. 

The  closing  down  of  Seattle's  industries,  as  a 
mere  shutdown,  will  not  affect  these  eastern  gentle- 
men much.  They  could  let  the  whole  Northwest 
go  to  pieces,  as  far  as  money  alone  is  concerned. 

But,  the  closing  down  of  the  capitalistically  con- 
trolled industries  of  Seattle,  while  the  workers  or- 
ganise to  feed  the  people,  to  care  for  the  babies  and 
the  sick,  to  preserve  order — this  will  move  them,  for 
this  looks  too  much  like  the  taking  over  of  power 
by  the  workers. 

Labor  will  not  only  shut  down  the  industries,  but 
labor  will  reopen,  under  the  management  of  the 
appropriate  trades,  such  activities  as  are  needed  to 
preserve  public  health  and  public  peace.  If  the 
strike  continues,  Labor  may  feel  led  to  avoid  public 
suffering  by  reopening  more  and  more  activities, 
under  its  own  management. 

And  this  is  why  we  say  we  are  starting  on  a  road 
that  leads — No  one  knows  where! 

The  editorial  speaks  for  itself.  No  comment 
is  necessary.  The  guilty  coward  leaders  hiding 
in  the  background  had  prepared  a  dummy  com- 
mittee, and  with  the  help  of  their  propaganda 
sheet  now  proposed  to  do  as  planned  in  Linn- 
ton  and  take  over  all  industry,  all  civil  authority, 
and  follow  exactly  the  same  course  as  was  fol- 
lowed in  Russia. 

On  the  day  before  the  strike  Leon  Green, 
Russian  alien  and  Bolshevik,  gave  out  the  fol- 
lowing interview: 

The  members  of  the  Electrical  Workers  Local  77, 
at  a  meeting  last  night  expressed  regret  that  the  first 
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vote  OH  the  general  strike  was  not  unanimous.  They 
then  voted  unanimously  to  order  off  every  member  0} 
the  union  employed  by  the  city,  Pugei  Sound  Traction, 
Light,  and  Power  Company,  and  other  concerns  at 
10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.  This  means  that 
every  electrician  in  the  city  will  quit. 

It  will  affect  the  fire  alarm,  city  light,  telegraph, 
and  telephone  companies.  The  intention  of  the 
union  is  to  make  the  tie-up  so  complete  that  the 
strike  will  not  last  twenty-four  hours.  .  .  .  Pull- 
ing off  the  electrical  workers  in  charge  of  the  fire 
alarm  system  will  make  useless  the  effort  of  the  city 
to  stay  on  the  job. 

The  union  appointed  a  committee  of  three, 
composed  of  Leon  Green,  alien,  Hulet  M.  Wells, 
already  under  sentence,  and  "Red"  O'Neil, 
with  power  to  act  on  all  matters  affecting  the 
electrical  workers  during  the  strike. 

1  immediately  called  a  meeting  of  all  the  de- 
partment heads  in  my  office,  notified  them 
neither  to  ask  for  nor  accept  any  exemption; 
to  conduct  the  city's  business  as  formerly,  and 
discipline  according  to  civil  service  rules  all 
employees  who  struck. 

Later  a  secret  meeting  of  1.  W.  W.'s  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  entrance  of  A.  E.  Miller.  He 
immediately  spoke  and  said,  "  1  can  stay  here 
but  a  few  moments.  Someone  has  notified 
the  International  of  our  plans.  The  Inter- 
national Vice-President  is  on  his  way  here. 
Some  dirty  rat  has  reported  that  we  are  I.  W. 
W.,  and  if  the  Vice-President  got  the  evidence 
we  would  certainly  have  to  go.  You  know 
what  that  means:  the  strike  is  broken  if  we  are 
removed.  Don't  give  any  evidence  connecting 
us  with  the  I.  W.  W." 

The  International  Vice-President  did  come 
and  some  time  thereafter  Mr.  Miller  was  re- 
moved from  the  Engineers'  Local  by  action 
of  the  International.  The  case  is  now  in 
court. 

On  February  5th,  the  day  before  the  gen- 
eral strike,  I  was  called  on  the  telephone  and 
asked  to  talk  with  several  conservative  Labor 
leaders  at  the  Metal  Trades  Council.  Some 
of  the  men  named  were  real  loyal  citizens,  and 
I  at  once  walked  over  to  their  headquarters, 
two  blocks  away.  As  soon  as  I  arrived  I  found 
a  gathering  consisting  of  Hulet  M.  Wells,  Anna 
Louise  Strong,  and  several  others.  They 
asked  if  we  could  not  come  to  an  arrangement 
whereby  the  city  employees  might  walk  out 
and  the'  light  plant  shut  down.  In  a  few 
words  I  told  them  they  were  revolutionists; 
not  strikers;  had  no  grievance  against  the 
city,  and  that  the  city  utilities  would  function 


as  long  as  we  had  one  man  that  would  work 
and  one  rifle  to  protect  the  workers.  I  then 
left. 

At  10 o'clock  p.  m.,  Mr.  Frank  Rust,  manager 
of  the  Labor  Temple  Association,  called  me  on 
the  'phone  and  said  that  if  1  would  come  down 
the  whole  Strike  Committee  would  meet  me, 
and  he  felt  sure  an  understanding  could  be 
reached.  I  told  him  it  was  useless.  He  said, 
"  Mayor,  come  down  for  the  sake  of  conserva- 
tive Labor."  I  was  very  busy  working  in  my 
bedroom  on  plans  for  defence,  including  secur- 
ing cartridges,  shotguns,  machine  guns,  draw- 
ing a  map  showing  the  places  where  the  men 
were  to  be  stationed,  and  massing  our  forces  at 
what  I  considered  strategic  points.  I  may  say 
in  passing  that  the  Labor  Temple  would  have 
been  our  uptown  headquarters  within  thirty 
minutes  after  trouble  started,  and  that  the  very 
nest  where  this  hellish  plot  was  hatched  would 
have  been  the  place  where  the  dead  would  have 
been  prepared  for  later  burial. 

AN    ATTEMPT   TO    INVEIGLE    THE    MAYOR 

AFTER  Rust  pleaded  with  me  I  called  for 
my  car  and  went  to  the  Labor  Temple  and 
was  immediately  conducted  into  a  secret  meet- 
ing. While  there  certain  members  of  the  strike 
committee  tried  to  get  me  to  agree  to  various 
proposals.  One  was  that  they  were  to  allow 
the  men  to  remain  at  work  in  our  light  plant, 
but  that  they  had  plenty  of  men  who  could 
quietly  and  secretly  cut  off  lights  from  all 
stores,  factories,  etc.,  and  that  I  should  make 
public  statements  but  should  not  interfere. 
I  told  them  that  the  light  and  street  cars  and 
municipal  affairs  would  continue  to  function; 
that  any  man  who  interfered  would  be  shot; 
that  they  were  revolutionists,  and  we  would  not 
concede  anything  to  them.  Speaker  after 
speaker  rose  to  his  feet  and  declared  the  city 
utilities  were  theirs;  that  they  represented  the 
workers,  and  they  only  were  to  be  considered. 
I  told  them,  "The  city  utilities  belong  to  all 
the  people,  not  to  any  class.  They  will  func- 
tion for  all  the  people.  Any  force  necessary 
will  be  used  to  continue  their  operation." 

Leon  Green  then  rose  and  said,  "  What  is  the 
use  of  talking  to  Hanson?  Why  trim  around? 
He  has  told  you  plainly  that  he  will  run  every 
public  utility.  I  know  him  well  enough  to 
know  he  means  it.  Now,  if  we  have  the  greater 
force,  he  will  go  down.  If  he  has  the  greater 
force,  he  will  win.     The  issue  is  plain." 

I  said,  "Green,  you  understand  the  situa- 
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tion  and  so  do  I.  When  Americanism  is  the 
issue  there  can  be  no  compromise.  Go  to 
it.  Do  your  worst.  We  defy  you  and  all 
your  kind,  and  remember  this,  that  even  if 
you  clean  us  (the  city  authorities)  up,  back  of  us 
stands  the  whole  Government  of  this  country. 
But,  in  my  best  judgment,  we  will  win  without 
government  aid,  because  the  people  of  this 
city  are  back  of  the  city  authorities." 

Then  1  left  them  and  went  to  my  home  to 
work.  1  had  already  wired  Secretary  of  War 
Baker,  stating  exact  conditions  in  Seattle,  and 
asked  him  to  stand  ready  with  government 
troops  in  case  the  revolutionists  were  able  to 
win  from  the  city  authorities.  We  also  com- 
municated with  Governor  Lister,  who  was  then 
very  ill,  President  Suzzalo  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Vaugn  Tanner  having  charge  of  his 
affairs,  and  asked  that  the  troops  be  called,  sta- 
tioned in  the  armory  and  Fort  Lawton.and  held 
in  readiness  in  case  we  proved  unable  to  handle 
the  situation. 

A    SILENT   ARGUMENT 

The  troops,  old  regulars  who  had  seen  ser- 
vice, came  quickly  to  Seattle,  were  stationed  in 
the  armory,  and  remained  there  during  the 
entire  trouble.  The  business  community,  many 
of  them,  were  very  much  alarmed  and  wanted 
martial  law.  Some  believed  that  only  govern- 
ment troops  could  handle  the  situation,  but 
good  old  Chief  Warren  was  busy.  We  swore 
in  hundreds  of  emergency  policemen,  armed 
them,  and  stood  ready.  The  Chief  secured 
machine  guns,  mounted  them  on  trucks,  and 
enlisted  the  services  of  discharged  soldiers  who 


had  handled  the  same  guns  on  the  Flanders 
front.  We  had  dozens  of  motor  cars  ready; 
the  morale  of  the  police  was  100  per  cent. 
Lieutenant  Hedges  had  been  in  the  army.  He 
drilled  his  men  night  and  day.  On  Febru- 
ary 6th  he  was  made  Captain.  Every  police- 
man in  Seattle  stood  ready  to  die  in  his  tracks 
before  he  went  back  one  inch.  And  the  Irish, 
God  bless  them,  we  literally  had  to  confine 
these  boys  in  the  assembly  room,  so  anxious 
were  they  to  clean  out  the  Reds.  For  years 
before  I  was  Mayor,  the  Reds  called  the 
police  dirty  rats,  dogs,  capitalist  tools;  they 
had  pushed  them  off  the  sidewalks,  and  when 
they  arrested  a  Red  they  had  been  suspended ; 
it  was  different  now.  Both  the  Chief  and  1 
told  them  we  would  go  all  the  way  with  them, 
that  an  order  issued  meant  they  were  to  execute 
it,  and  that  no  skimmed-milk  measures  would 
go.  They  cheered  and  waited.  Seattle  has  450 
policemen;  every  man  is  loyal  and  true, 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  Jew  or  Gentile,  and 
that  goes. 

In  the  meantime,  the  people  of  Seattle  had 
rushed  to  the  stores  and  purchased  hundreds 
of  dollars'  worth  of  needful  articles.  Believing 
that  the  lights  would  go  out,  whole  stocks  of 
lamps  were  disposed  of.  On  February  5th 
there  was  hardly  a  store  in  the  entire  city  that 
could  wait  on  one  fifth  of  their  customers.  It 
was  as  if  every  house  was  to  be  quarantined  and 
each  household  must  live  within  itself  for 
many  days.  In  the  gray  dawn  of  the  nforning 
of  February  6th,  army  truck  after  army  truck 
filled  with  regular  troops  from  Camp  Lewis 
rumbled  through  the  city,  and  we  were  ready. 


In  the  March  number  Ole  Hanson  will  conclude  his 
series  of  articles  by  a  narration  of  the  exciting  events 
on  the  day  of  the  attempted  revolution  in  Seattle,  and 
an  outline  of  the  situation  which  exists  there  to-day 
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Possibilities  of  Increasing  Production  by  Invention.     Development 
in  Telephone    Exchanges.     American    Manufacturers    Moving  to 

Japan.     When     Machines    Pay.  Inventors     and     Investigators 

By  SAMUEL  CROWTHER 

BRICKLAYERS  are  a  refractory  lot.  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  the  world  that  they 

Under  the   control   of    a    powerful  could  not  only  demand  any  wages  and  hours 

union  they  have  steadily  increased  that  they  saw  fit  but  also  could  censor  what 

their  prices  and  limited  their  day's  went  into  the  publications  they  printed,  new 

work.    Some  years  ago  a  new  scienti-  methods  to  avoid   composition   and   printing 

fie  way  of  laying  bricks  was  devised  in  which  are  being  pushed.     Small  office  matter  is  being 

waste  motion  was  cut  out  and  the  bricklayer's  multigraphed    instead    of    printed    and    one 

capacity  was  many  times  multiplied.     In  the  magazine,  having  made  some  not  wholly  un- 

fear  that  they  might  within  a  short  time  lay  all  satisfactory  experiments  in  photographic  re- 

the  bricks  the  world  had  to  lay  they  put  on  production  instead  of  printing,  started  a  lead 

artificial    limitations.     To-day    bricklaying   is  which  probably  will  result  in  the  perfecting  of 

not  only  expensive  but  the  bricklayers  strike  a  new  process  that  will  not  require  composi- 

at  the  drop  of  a  hat  as  well.    What  has  hap-  tors.    Germany,  being  shut  off  from  imports 

pened?     Contractors,  when  they  can  possibly  of  cotton,  discovered  that   a  splendid  cloth 

avoid  it,  do  not  build  houses  of  brick  and  might  be  woven  out  of  nettles  and  that  paper 

neither  do  they  lay  pavements  of  brick.     In-  possessed    unthought    of   possibilities    in    the 

stead  they  use  reinforced  concrete.     In  a  recent  weaving  line. 

operation  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  five  men  erected  And  on  the  other  hand,  not  a  few  employ- 
three  houses  in  two  days.  In  that  operation  the  ers,  unwilling  or  unable  to  change  their  pro- 
contractors  put  up  a  community  of  281  solidly  cesses,  are  looking  toward  the  Orient  for  plant 
built,  attractively  designed,  concrete  houses,  sites.  One  great  company  making  incan- 
with  sewers,  streets,  and  all  that  a  town  should  descent  lamps  finds  it  cheaper  to  manufacture 
have,  in  less  than  a  year  and  at  no  time  were  in  Japan  than  in  the  United  States,  and  ex- 
more  than  200  men  employed  on  the  job.  pects,  unless  conditions  in  the  United  States 
Plasterers  and  carpenters  have  gone  the  way  improve,  to  make  all  its  lamps,  which  as  yet 
of  the  bricklayers;  therefore,  in  this  new  type  require  a  considerable  amount  of  hand  work, 
of  house  75  per  cent,  of  the  carpenter  work  across  the  Pacific.  Within  the  last  year  a 
has  been  eliminated  and  in  a  still  newer  house  number  of  large  American  companies  have  had 
they  are  putting  in  steel  sashes,  mastic  floors,  representatives  investigating  Japanese  sites 
and  concrete  baseboards  so  that  there  will  be  and  conditions.  The  same  sort  of  movement 
no  carpenter  work  at  all.  They  avoid  80  per  is  quietly  going  on  in  England  and  at  least  one 
cent,  of  the  normal  amount  of  plastering  and  nationally  known  firm  has  closed  its  British 
expect  shortly  to  be  rid  of  the  remaining  20  factories  and  moved  abroad  simply  because  it 
per  cent.  finds  further  negotiations  with  English  labor 
Because  the  girls  who  operate  telephone  unprofitable.  Under  government  manage- 
exchanges  will  not  remain  on  their  jobs  after  ment,  the  United  States  freight  and  express 
they  are  trained  and  in  one  conspicuous  in-  conditions  are  so  bad,  the  carriage  is  so  ex- 
stance  in  Boston  tied  up  the  whole  business  pensive,  and  the  delays  are  so  maddening  that 
of  the  city  by  going  on  strike,  the  telephone  motor  truck  lines  have  been  established  all 
companies  are  introducing  an  automatic  ex-  over  the  country.  When  the  longshoremen 
change  which  is  working  with  entire  satisfac-  of  New  York  went  on  strike  and  tied  up  the 
tion  in  1 50  towns  and  is  shortly  to  be  tried  in  port's  shipping  the  owners  of  many  of  those 
New  York.  Because  the  compositors  and  vessels  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
printers  of  New  York  imagined  themselves  so  change  from  coal  to  oil  burning — for  with  an 
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English  coal  strike  on  and  an  American  coal 
strike  threatened,  coal  as  a  fuel  became  wholly 
undesirable. 

MEETING  THE  SHORTAGE  OF  MEN  AND  MATERIAL 

WHEREVER  you  happen  to  poke  your 
nose  in  industry  or  commerce  you  will 
find  that  shortages  of  men  or  materials,  natural 
or  artificial,  are  met  by  stimulated  human 
ingenuity — all  of  which  goes  to  show  both  how 
beautifully  nature  orders  its  affairs  to  protect 
mankind  from  supposed  monopolies  and  how 
utterly  ridiculous  it  is  for  any  group  of  men, 
whether  they  be  capitalists  or  laborers,  to 
imagine  that  the  progress  of  the  world  can  be 
held  up  for  their  benefit.  Monopoly  is  a  com- 
parative word,  and  however  necessary  the 
article  or  service  which  is  sought  to  be  mono- 
polized seems  to  be,  there  is  always  a  point  of 
expense  or  inconvenience  at  which  something 
else  is  produced  which  is  not  only  then  un- 
controlled but  which  probably  is  better.  A 
philosophical  person  with  a  detached  view- 
point would  hail  the  monopolist  and  the  pro- 
fiteer as  benevolent  lunatics  forcing  the  world 
rapidly  forward ! 

LINEN    IN    IRELAND 

FOR  instance,  Ireland  would  never  have 
had  its  splendid  linen  industry  had  not 
the  English  weavers  succeeded  in  getting 
through  an  act  prohibiting  the  weaving  of  wool 
in  Ireland.  We  should  not  have  had  beet 
sugar  had  not  the  growers  of  cane  felicitated 
themselves  too  ardently  upon  being  the  sole 
sources  of  sugar.  Just  about  the  time  that 
the  knight  in  armor  had  become  impregnable 
from  human  assault  and  half  a  dozen  well- 
mounted  knights  could  clean  up  several  thou- 
sands of  unplated  citizens,  in  fact,  when  they 
had  reached  such  a  point  of  impregnability 
that  the  only  way  for  indignant  vassals  to  get 
even  was  to  trap  the  warrior  whole  and  leave 
him  in  his  can  until  he  died,  gunpowder  came 
along  and  knighthood  ceased  to  flower. 

The  appositeness  to  the  present  situation 
in  the  world  of  industry  is  that,  while  at  the 
present  time  we  are  faced  with  a  purely  tem- 
porary unrest,  founded  mainly  upon  an  econo- 
mic delusion  that  something  may  be  had  for 
nothing,  when  we  do  get  around  to  brass  tacks 
again  there  are  going  to  be  considerably  more 
jobs  than  there  are  people  to  fill  them.  We 
shall  then  be  nationally  faced  with  the  choice 
of  finding  ways  and  means  by  which  a  man  can 


do  perhaps  twice  as  much  as  he  is  now  doing  or 
of  sending  our  capital  abroad  to  points  where 
there  are  more  men.  The  price  of  labor  is, 
in  some  industries,  fairly  unimportant,  but 
other  industries  to-day  consume  a  far  higher 
proportion  of  labor  than  they  do  of  raw  ma- 
terial— as  in  watch  making.  In  such  case  the 
owner  can  afford  to  take  the  raw  material  al- 
most anywhere  to  have  it  fabricated.  What- 
ever may  be  the  laborer's  conception  of  the 
importance  of  the  attendance  that  he  dances 
to  an  automatic  machine — a  conception  rising 
in  its  fullness  with  the  I .  W.  W.  who  eloquently 
claim  that  the  operator  should  own  both  the 
machine  and  the  product — the  thought  is 
rebutted  by  the  fact  that  experience  has  shown 
that  a  pigtailed  Oriental  can  manage  the  ma- 
chine about  as  well  as  the  most  eloquent  ad- 
vocate of  the  rights  of  man.  There  is  always 
a  wav  out. 


THE    SHORTAGE    OF    LABOR 

WE  ARE  short  of  labor  now.  Employ- 
ment offices,  public  or  private,  do  not 
exist  to  provide  jobs  for  people  out  of  work — 
although  often  they  think  they  do.  They 
exist  to  provide  a  better  assortment  to  choose 
from  and  to  avoid  the  wearisome  task  of  per- 
sonally investigating  the  qualifications  of  a 
large  number  of  employers.  A  certain  amount 
of  emigration  is  taking  place.  It  is  not  serious. 
A  few  are  but  fulfilling  the  intention  they  came 
here  with — they  imagine  that  conditions  on  the 
other  side  are  unchanged;  some  are  going  back 
to  discover  what  has  happened  to  their  rela- 
tives. Most  of  them  will  return  to  us;  a  number 
of  employers  have  told  me  that  they  are  al- 
ready receiving  letters  from  their  agents  to 
that  effect.  There  will  be  some  new  immigra- 
tion from  Europe  as  soon  as  it  is  permitted, 
but  the  bulk  of  it  will  probably  go  to  South 
America.  Our  own  industries  have  increased 
their  capacity  for  men  since  191 3.  For  five 
years  we  have  had  comparatively  few  people 
coming  in.  We  have  depended  in  the  past 
upon  this  steady  flow  of  immigrants  to  man 
our  farms  and  our  machines.  When  we  begin 
the  scale  of  production  which  our  own  necessi- 
ties and  the  necessities  of  the  world  make  im- 
perative, we  shall  desperately  need  more  men 
than  we  now  have.  All  signs  point  that  way. 
Labor  is  now  in  the  ascendant;  it  will  be 
even  more  in  the  ascendant  when  money 
begins  to  flow  into  productive  enterprise.  We 
may  then  expect  to  find  one  of  the  two  things 
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I  have  above  outlined  happening— that  is,  a 
vastly  enlarged  use  of  the  working  man  by 
extending  his  powers  through  the  addition  of 
mechanical  means  and  the  elimination  of  waste, 
or  the  exporting  of  capital.  It  is  in  the  first 
direction  that  the  new  world  for  the  American 
worker  lies. 

For  talk  as  we  may  of  the  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  and  regret  it  as  we  may,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  great  obstacle  to  a  better 
distribution  is  not  the  reticence  of  its  pos- 
sessors but  the  absence  of  enough  wealth  to 
distribute.  The  very  best  estimate  is  that  if 
all  rent,  interest,  and  profit  were  added  to 
wages,  the  wages  would  not  go  25  per 
cent,  above  what  they  now  are.  Turn  from 
static  distribution  to  increased  production  and 
you  find  it  is  rather  easy  to  increase  a  wage  by 
one  quarter  through  an  improved  process  or 
machine — that  is  being  done  every  day,  and 
such  wage  increases  result  in  more  money  to 
the  worker,  more  money  to  the  employer,  and  a 
smaller  cost  price  to  the  consumer.  It  is  the 
application  of  science  to  the  work  that  helps 
the  worker.  The  social  reformer  cheers  but 
does  not  invigorate.  As  Professor  Milliken 
well  said  not  long  ago: 

"One  little  new  advance  like  the  discovery  of 
ductile  tungsten  which  makes  electric  light 
one  third  as  expensive  as  it  was  before,  is  a 
larger  contribution  to  human  well  being  than 
all  kinds  of  changes  in  the  social  order." 

REASONS    FOR   AMERICA'S   HIGH    WAGES 

LOOKING  into  the  progress  of  our  own 
j  country  it  takes  something  in  the  nature 
of  a  perverted  mind  not  to  discover  that  the 
reason  we  have  paid  higher  wages  is  that,  since 
we  started  to  become  an  industrial  nation,  the 
investment  per  man  in  machinery  and  tools 
has  steadily  increased.  In  1899  it  was  $1,770 
per  person  employed;  in  1904  it  was  $2,117; 
in  1909  it  was  $2,488;  in  191 4  it  was  $2,848, 
and  a  compilation  made  to-day  would  give  a 
considerably  higher  figure.  The  big  jump 
came  between  1899  and  1909  when  the  in- 
vestment increased  105  per  cent,  while  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  country  increased  only  21  per 
cent.  To  equip  this  country  for  even  a  part 
of  the  things  it  may  do  will,  in  the  next  five 
years,  require  a  proportionately  greater  invest- 
ment than  that  of  the  former  star  decade. 
We  have  to  make  up  not  only  two  years  in 
peace  production  but  also  two  years  in  wear 
and    tear.     The    railroads,    for    instance,    are 


far  back  of  the  task  the  country  has  for  them; 
they  break  down  on  the  least  pressure.  They 
require  an  enormous  amount  of  money  for 
rehabilitation,  extension,  and  improvement. 
The  normal  capital  expenditure  throughout 
industry  will  have  to  be  very  large,  in  order 
merely  to  catch  up  with  normal  progress.  We 
have  an  abnormal  task  and  a  sub-normal  man- 
power; the  task  and  the  power  can  be  coordi- 
nated only  by  spending  brains  and  money  to 
find  ways  and  means  for  man  to  extend  himself 
mightily. 

THE  JOB  OF  INVENTION 

HOW  are  we  going  about  it?  Does  industry 
consider  itself  "perfected"?  What  is  the 
attitude  toward  invention?  I  asked  Mr.  W. 
R.  Basset,  an  industrial  engineer  of  experience  in 
many  industries,  to  tell  me  some  of  the  things  he 
thought  ought  to  be  invented.     He  answered : 

"  I  gave  some  thought  to  your  demand  for 
something  that  should  be  invented.  As  I 
pored  through  the  field,  every  time  1  came  at 
all  near  something  that  might  be  invented  to 
advantage,  I  had  to  go  over  the  details  and 
practically  invent  the  machine  itself — men- 
tally, at  least — to  prove  its  practicability. 

"  It  would,  as  an  instance,  be  very  nice  to 
say  that  there  should  be  a  machine,  into  the 
maw  of  .which  one  could  pour  molten  iron, 
and  out  of  the  other  end  of  which  one  received 
a  Rolls  Royce  automobile.  That  is  an  ex- 
aggerated case.  The  conclusion  I  am  coming 
to,  as  I  run  over  our  experience,  is  that  when- 
ever it  occurred  to  us  that  some  device  was 
badly  needed,  coincident  with  the  thought 
came  action  and  the  device  would  be  perfected. 
It  is  very,  very  rare  indeed  that  one  sees  some 
operation  being  performed  and  wishes  there 
were  a  machine  to  do  it.  Whenever  that 
thought  has  occurred  in  the  last  fifty  years, 
work  has  been  started  on  a  machine. 

"The  real  job  that  lies  before  us  is  to  hustle 
from  one  operation  to  another  in  all  sorts  of 
industries,  and  speculate  upon  whether  each 
operation  can  be  done  better  with  a  machine. 
You,  I  am  sure,  will  promptly  find  yourself 
inventing  equipment  instead  of  writing  of  the 
need,  for  the  thought  is  indeed  father  of  the 
machine." 

That  is  the  keynote  of  to-day's  progress 
in  what  we  yesterday  called  "invention." 
It  is  not  whether  the  thing  can  be  done  with  a 
machine;  it  is  more  or  less  taken  for  granted 
that  it  can  so  be  done.     The  question  is,  "Will 
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it  pay?"     And  with  men  scarce  and  therefore  of  fun  in  seeing  the  apparatus  work  and  he 
high-priced,  as  men  will  be,  the  margin  of  cost  might  charge  the  expense  to  the  entertain- 
between  the  inanimate  and  the  animate  way  ment  account! 
of  doing  will  be  largely  increased  and  therefore 

*u                  «.      A         ,          "•11   l„  „««.«„♦        r~r-  +U<,  WORTHWHILE    INVESTMENTS 

the  urge  to  develop  will  be  present,     hor  the 

argument  that  the  machine  has  to  prove  is  al-  '  I  ""HERE  is  always  the  question  of  mvest- 
ways:  "Will  it  pay?"  1  ment.  One  large  company  making  floor- 
Making  a  machine  pay  is  far  more  of  a  ing  materials  worked  out  an  automatic  machine 
managerial  problem  than  making  the  services  that  will  do  more  than  twenty  men  but  that 
of  a  man  pay.  When  there  is  no  work  you  do  machine  stands  the  company  all  of  a  million 
not  have  to  pay  a  man;  under  our  haphazard  dollars.  No  one  else  in  the  business  has,  as 
system  of  society  we  have  been  accustomed  to  yet,  considered  it  profitable  to  venture  so 
"lay  off"  a  man  whenever  there  was  no  work  for  costly  an  experiment.  And  there  is  some 
him  to  do.  The  development  of  cost  account-  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  owners  whether  that 
ing  has  shown  that  laying  off  men  and  shutting  machine,  although  it  works  perfectly,  really 
down  or  running  on  part  time  is  about  the  most  pays;  if  they  had  their  money  out  they  would 
expensive  of  factory  diversions  and  everywhere  hardly  make  the  step  again.  Then,  there  is  a 
intelligent  management  is'  recognizing  that  machine  for  making  bottles  that  displaces 
part  of  its  task,  in  order  to  qualify  as  skilled,  from  ten  to  sixteen  glass  blowers.  It  does  pay 
is  to  keep  the  plant  going  twelve  months  of  the  even  though  it  costs  something  more  than  a 
year.  The  interest  on  the  money  invested  in  million  dollars  to  develop.  For  glass  blowers 
machines  keeps  right  on  whether  or  not  the  have  always  been  scarce,  highpriced,  and  given 
machine  is  running,  and  in  addition  the  ob-  to  vacations  without  notice — all  of  which  works 
solescence  or  getting  out  of  date  of  a  machine  to  the  advantage  of  the  machine, 
is  a  factor  always  to  bear  in  mind.  Many  a  It  is  these  pioneers  that  have  to  pay  the 
machine  kept  idle  for  three  years  and  "as  freight.  Once  an  invention  has  been  made 
good  as  new"  is  worthless,  nevertheless,  be-  thoroughly  practical,  comes  the  process  of 
cause  a  better  style  has  in  the  meantime  been  making  it  ever  cheaper  to  install  and  to  operate, 
invented.  Despite  the  vast  cost  of  materials  and  labor, 
Thus,  adopting  a  machine  is  something  more  the  telephone  and  the  telegraph  are  managed 
than  just  discovering  if  the  work  can  be  done  more  cheaply  per  call  than  they  were  fifteen 
by  a  machine.  There  is  the  classic  case  of  a  years  ago.  The  ability  to  send  more  than  one 
man  who,  having  made  large  savings  by  the  message  on  a  wire  is  an  illustration  of  how 
introduction  of  labor-saving  devices,  became  equipment  can  be  intensified  and  it  is  only  a 
so  obsessed  with  the  notion  that  he  put  in  a  question  of  time  until  there  will  be  no  wires, 
mechanical  conveyor  to  replace  a  man  with  a  The  experiments  of  John  Hays  Hammond,  Jr., 
truck.  The  conveyor  worked  as  conveyors  and  others  have  gone  far  toward  the  es- 
do  and  the  sight  gave  the  owner  great  satisfac-  tablishing  of  electrical  impulses  that  are  so 
tion,  but  a  cost  accountant  pointed  out  that  distinctive  as  not  to  be  interfered  with — and 
whereas  a  man  with  a  single  truck  had  pre-  it  is  interference  that  has  so  far  been  the  only 
viously  attended  to  all  of  the  cartage  between  large  objection  to  the  use  of  the  wireless.  Simi- 
the  two  points  now  the  owner  had  to  employ  larly,  the  turbine  is  but  a  more  intense  way  of 
a  man  at  one  end  to  load,  a  man  at  the  other  using  steam  power  than  was  the  older  engine, 
to  unload,  and  in  addition  had  the  interest  Twenty  years  ago  one  of  the  strongest  objec- 
upon  the  investment  in  the  conveyor.  That  tions  to  the  gas  engine  was  its  great  size  as 
machine  was  only  an  extra  expense  to  him.  I  compared  with  its  power;  to-day  the  strongest 
know  a  merchant  in  a  small  way  who  employs  point  in  favor  of  that  sort  of  engine  is  that  it 
but  a  single  girl  in  his  office;  but  he  has  enough  takes  up  so  little  room  as  compared  with  the 
accounting  machinery  in  that  office  for  a  busi-  power  exerted.  The  progress  of  the  airplane 
ness  of  ten  times  its  size — he  must  have  several  depends  upon  the  further  intensification  and 
thousand  dollars  tied  up  in  office  appliances  development  of  this  engine  that  was  once  too 
to  do  work  that  the  girl  could  easily  do  by  hand  clumsy  to  compete  with  the  steam  engine, 
in  half  a  day.  He  pays  for  both  the  machines  It  is  the  need  that  precedes  the  invention; 
and  the  girl  and,  of  course,  he  wastes  money,  this  is  a  day  of  conscious  invention.  The 
However,  he  does  get  an  uncommon  amount  day  of  haphazard  invention  has  by  no  means 
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passed — any  one  who  would  predict  limita- 
tions, who  would  say  that  we  shall  take  this 
or  that  line — would  be  more  than  foolish.  Some 
man  just  as  silly  as  Watt  may  turn  up  with 
something  quite  as  silly  as  the  steam  engine 
and  we  may  laugh  him  away  for  a  time.  Prob- 
ably somewhere  in  the  world  and  unconfined 
is  an  individual  with  a  notion  quite  as  ridicul- 
ous as  that  a  man  can  fly  and  perhaps  if  he 
has  any  literary  neighbors  they  will  make  an- 
other Darius  Green  out  of  him.  There  are 
quite  too  many  things  that  we  do  not  under- 
stand to  warrant  any  one  in  predicting  future 
limits.  But  it  is  in  the  way  of  commercial 
invention  that  the  great  progress  of  recent 
years  has  been  made — in  the  combining  of  the 
best  minds  of  science  with  the  best  minds  of 
commerce.  The  business  of  what  might  be 
called  inventing  had  better  be  called  investi- 
gating. Invention  is  no  longer  in  the  main  a 
haphazard  affair,  and,  although  there  are 
plenty  of  inventors  living  in  cellars  and  garrets, 
there  are  even  more  of  them  comfortably 
housed  in  well-equipped  laboratories  and  paid 
good  salaries.  There  are  also  the  men  who 
work  independently  such  as  Edison  and  John 
Hays  Hammond,  Jr.,  Tesla,  and  Hudson 
Maxim;  those  are  names  we  know.  But  in 
the  big  laboratories  are  hundreds  of  others 
who  are  constantly  developing. 

RESEARCH    WORK 

NO  MODERN  plant  is  considered  complete 
without  a  research  department.  The 
scientists  give  part  of  their  time  to  improving 
present  processes  and  part  to  developing  future 
processes  or  designs.  The  typewriter  con- 
cerns are  always  working  ahead  on  new 
models;  their  objectives  are  the  minimizing 
of  weight  and  noise.  The  National  Cash 
Register  Company  is  usually  two  or  three 
years  ahead  of  the  machine  that  it  has  on  the 
market;  a  large  department  does  nothing  but 
work  out  designs  to  do  what  the  officers  think 
the  next  machine  should  do;  once  they  arrive 
at  a  model,  they  put  it  out  in  use  and  watch 
carefully  for  defects.  Then  they  fetch  it  back 
again  for  further  study  and  improvement, 
until  finally  there  is  achieved  a  model  that 
suits — and  such  a  model  often  represents  an 
outlay  of  more  than  a  million  dollars.  The 
General  Electric  Company  maintains  not  only 
what  might  be  called  a  practical  laboratory  for 
development  but  also  a  laboratory  for  pure 
scientific  research — for  it  is   recognized  that 


we  are  only  on  the  threshold  of  electrical  de- 
velopment. They  are  working  constantly  not 
only  to  discover  more  about  the  properties 
of  electricity  but  also  to  find  new  and  cheaper 
ways,  materials,  and  processes. 

PRODUCTION    UNDER    PRESSURE 

HOWEVER  these  laboratories  may  function 
in  normal  times  they  can  redouble  their 
activities  under  urgent  pressure.  Gas  masks 
had  been  thought  of  and  used  in  mines  and  the 
like  before  the  war,  and  lives  depended  on  them, 
but  they  had  never  stood  between  the  life  and 
the  death  of  a  whole  nation  as  they  did  when 
Germanysprungitsfirstgas  attacks;  then  nearly 
perfect  gas  masks  were  invented.  For  years 
it  had  been  thought  desirable  to  have  some 
means  by  which  a  vessel  might  detect  the  ap- 
proach of  another  in  a  fog;  after  the  Titanic 
disaster  there  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  some 
way  of  locating  icebergs.  But  it  was  not  until 
the  German  submarines  put  our  nation  in 
peril  that  detectors  were  evolved  that  took  the 
locating  of  a  ship  out  of  the  realm  of  the 
human  eye.  Preserving  a  nation  from  destruc- 
tion is  on  a  different  footing  from  preserving 
a  few  vessels  from  shipwreck.  The  gyroscope 
was  a  toy  until  its  utility  in  warfare  was  de- 
monstrated. 

And  if  we  become  desperately  short  of 
labor — and  unless  all  signs  fail  we  shall — then 
the  urge  to  invention  or  improvement  will  be  as 
great  as  that  of  war,  but  with  this  difference: 
Waste  is  not  considered  in  war,  cost  is  no  ob- 
ject at  all.  In  peace,  cost  is  the  ruling  factor 
and  where  we  neglected  waste  in  war  we  shall 
now  go  forward  with  a  keen  eye  to  cost — to 
waste  prevention.  For  we  can  get  greater 
production  with  less  men  either  by  helping  the 
man  out  with  a  machine  or  by  cutting  out  the 
man's  waste  motions  or  the  waste  in  material. 
The  wise  man  uses  all  modes — indeed,  the 
modern  way  is  first  to  see  if  you  are  getting  all 
that  is  to  be  had  out  of  what  you  have  on  hand 
before  you  attempt  to  extend. 

IMPROVING   THE    RAILROADS 

LOOK  at  a  few  of  the  opportunities  and  the 
j  beginnings  of  what  can  be  accomplished. 
Take  the  railroads.  The  opportunities  are 
great  for  the  facilitation  of  traffic  through  a 
better  general  average  of  roadbeds  and  rolling 
stock.  In  the  last  five  years  the  economy  and 
capacity  of  locomotives  has  been  doubled.  But 
the  big  immediate  and  comparatively  cheap 
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improvement  is  in  the  terminal  handling.  The  3:15  p.m.  The  ocean  steamship  companies  are 
loading,  unloading,  and  switching  about  takes  the  despair  of  the  engineers;  although  a  big 
a  prodigious  amount  of  time  and  costs  the  liner  represents  an  enormous  investment  of 
services  of  many  men.  One  has  only  to  realize  money  and  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that 
that  every  hour  cut  off  the  movement  of  freight  all  this  money  should  be  working  through 
means  an  hour  of  interest  saved  on  the  money  every  possible  -minute,  the  traditions  of  the 
invested  in  the  goods  to  estimate  that  the  sea  are  so  strong  that  the  practices  of  sailing 
actual  money  saving  in  cost  of  transportation  ship  days  are  more  in  evidence  than  the  prac- 
is  not  all  that  is  involved.  The  great  initial  tices  of  modern  industry.  Experts  say  that 
advantage  that  gave  the  Armour  business  its  the  whole  matter  of  seamen's  and  stevedores' 
start  was  the  recognition  by  the  late  P.  D.  wages  might  easily  be  settled  if  only  the  ships 
Armour  that  the  privately  owned  refrigerator  did  not  lose  so  much  time  and  money  in  port 
car  would  permit  the  distribution  of  dressed  through  lack  of  mechanical  facilities.  Even 
meat  from  a  central  point  at  a  maximum  of  under  the  stress  of  war  when  every  available 
speed  and  a  minimum  of  cost.  An  example  bottom  was  needed  to  rush  American  troops 
of  what  can  be  saved  in  handling  is  the  plan  at  and  supplies  to  France,  the  additional  turn- 
Cincinnati  where  the  Motor  Terminals  Com-  over  was  gained  mostly  through  the  use  of 
pany  has  devised  a  scheme  through  the  use  of  more  men  and  not  more  machinery.  But  that 
cranes,  motor  trucks  with  interchangeable  hurry  gave  an  indication  of  what  might  be  ac- 
bodies,  electric  trucks  operating  in  freight  complished — if  only  the  stuff  is  there  to  take, 
houses  and  piers,  and  the  latest  hoisting  ma-  The  Army  did  have  the  time  to  install  ma- 
chinery which  will  save  66,000  freight  cars  chinery  at  Boston  and  Brooklyn  and  worked 
now  used  exclusively  in  transfer  or  similar  wonders.  The  most  interesting  features  are  the 
service,  and  will  save  more  than  300,000  banks  of  automatic  elevators.  In  Brooklyn 
switch-cut  movements  a  year.  In  addition  there  are  three  banks  of  ten  each  and  six  of 
the  system  will  permit  a  continuous  flow  of  seven  each,  and  instead  of  an  operator  to  an 
traffic.  elevator,  one  man  controls  each  bank  with 
Mechanical  loading  and  unloading  is  ad-  ease  through  an  electrical  control  board  con- 
vancing  quickly;  at  Locust  Point  near  Balti-  sisting  of  telltale  lights  and  switches.  He 
more  they  have  a  mechanism  which  unloads  stops  and  starts  the  cars,  opens  the  doors,  and 
bulk  material  directly  from  the  ship  hold  into  has  all  the  control  of  the  individual  operator, 
the  box  car.  An  automatic  belt  conveyor  Into  these  elevators  whisk  trains  of  power 
capable  of  handling  many  kinds  of  goods  trucks  and  trailers,  the  loads  are  uncoupled, 
runs  the  full  length  of  the  800  foot  pier,  and  the  drivers  go  off  for  more.  The  human 
In  a  general  way  these  appliances  allow  one  hand  is  used  only  to  direct;  machines  do  the 
man  to  do  more  than  ten  might  do  in  the  old  work. 

manual  effort  way.     But  brute  force  is  still  A  great  awakening  has  come  throughout  the 

the  power  that  loads  and  unloads  most  of  our  whole  material  handling  industry  and,  spurred 

ships  and  railway  trains.  on  by  the  increasing  cost  and  scarcity  of  labor, 

an  association  of  manufacturers  of  such  ma- 

port  equipment  chinery  is  conducting  an  exchange  for  ideas 

THE  handling  of  the  ocean-going  craft  is  and  they  are  making  remarkable  progress  in 

especially  wasteful;  the  freights  are  mostly  what  was  once  the  most  backward  section  of 

mixed  and  therefore  not  capable  of  standard-  our  industrial  effort, 
ized  handling,  but  there  is  no  ocean  record  even 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with  the 

achievements  on  the  Great  Lakes.     The  re-  IN  FACILITATING  the  movement  of  peo- 

cord   there  is  held  by  the  steamer  IVidener,  1  pie  is  another  sphere  of  great  opportunity, 

which  unloaded  10,636  gross  tons  of  ore  into  It  is  impossible  to  reckon  the  cost  of  the  time 

cars  in  two  hours  and  fifty  minutes.     The  load-  lost  in  traversing  great  useless  architectural 

ing  record  is  held  by  the  Corey  which  took  on  stretches  of  railway  stations,  waiting  around 

9-457  gross  tons  of  ore  at  Superior,  Wis.,  in  for  crowded  elevators,  and  ascending  or  de- 

twenty-five  minutes.    The  vessel  docked  at  1  40  scending  unnecessary  stairways.     Little  or  no 

p.m.,  the  loading  began  at  2:43  p.m.,  was  con-  thought  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  waste 

eluded  at  3:08  p.  m.  and  the  boat  sailed  away  at  of  human  time  and  energy  in  the  design  of 
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many  of  our  railroad  and  subway  terminals  the  mere  sequential  arrangement  of  processes, 

and  even  where  elevators  or  moving  stairways  as  well  as  by  machinery, 
are  provided,  a  flight  of  steps  or  two  is  usually 
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added  to  prevent  the  human  muscles  from  get- 
ting soft.  And  1  have  seldom  seen  the  mov-  [T  IS  impossible  to  turn  anywhere  without 
ing  stairway  used  here  for  descending — they  1  finding  labor  saving  devices;  the  shortage 
so  use  them  in  England.  Another  device  of  help  has  brought  in  the  mechanical  home 
much  used  in  Germany  and  not  at  all  in  vogue  laundry;  the  dishwashing  machine,  and  other 
here  is  the  endless  chain  elevator  with  open  electrical  devices  promise  to  make  the  self- 
cars  always  in  motion,  and  in  and  out  of  which  service  home  feasible,  and  attention  is  now 
the  people  seem  to  hop  with  ease.  They  save  being  given  to  the  designing  of  the  whole  house 
men  and  they  save  time  in  a  building  of  less  on  the  principle  of  easy  attendance.  For  no 
than  ten  stories  in  height;  although  the  open  perverse  genius  could  hope  consciously  to  de- 
cars  seem  dangerous  and  would  probably  be  sign  such  models  of  inconvenience  as  the  aver- 
used  here  to  bankrupt  the  accident  insurance  age  house.  They  are  still  in  the  era  when 
companies,  I  could  not  discover  that  they  were  servants  were  cheaper  than  implements, 
sources  of  accidents  in  Germany.  In  unskilled  labor,  the  machine  is  displacing 

It  is  romantic  to  speculate  what  the  airplane  the  man ;  if  a  big  ditch  is  to  be  dug,  instead  of  a 

will  do  in  transportation  (and  undoubtedly  it  file  of  foreigners  we  have  an  automobile  trench 

will  do  a  great  deal  especially  in  the  way  of  machine,  which  breaks  the  earth,  lifts  it  out, 

moving  the  mails)  but  the  big  economic  values  and  puts  it  into  automatic  dumping  motor 

are  in  saving  time  on  masses  of  men  and  ma-  trucks.    Out  in  Iowa  a  contractor  on  a  hotel 

terials.  was  faced  with  a  lack  of  common  labor  for  the 

When  we  get  into  industry,  the  savings  in  concrete  work;  he  got  in  touch  with  a  designer 
time  or  the  extension  of  the  power  of  men  and  they  within  a  few  days  worked  out  an 
are  easier  to  visualize.  Charles  P.  Steinmetz  automatic  arrangement  so  that  not  a  bit  of  the 
calculates  that  in  the  last  century  the  use  of  sand,  gravel,  and  cement  had  to  be  touched 
power  and  machinery  has  multiplied  the  per  with  a  shovel.  In  a  few  large  saw  mills  over- 
man productive  power  of  the  country  by  ten.  head  conveyors  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
That  is,  one  man  is  now  worth  as  much  in  a  turbulent  huskies  and  the  logs  go  from  the  cars 
productive  way  as  ten  were  when  Madison  right  through  the  mills  without  being  touched 
was  President.  There  are  a  million  harvesters  by  hand.  There  is  mining  machinery  in  plenty 
in  use  throughout  the  country  and  it  would  to  be  had  but  only  about  half  of  our  coal  is 
take  at  least  two  men  to  do  the  work  of  one  mined  by  machine;  mining  is  in  many  respects 
man  and  a  machine.  There  is  a  saving  of  a  (and  for  sound  economic  reasons)  probably 
million  men  right  off.  Going  back  beyond  our  most  backward  industry.  If  a  conference 
the  harvester  into  the  days  of  the  hand  scythe  between  the  owners  and  miners  took  place  to 
and  flail,  probably  the  entire  working  popula-  improve  the  industry  instead  of  to  row  over 
tion  of  the  country  could  not  harvest  the  pre-  wages,  the  wages  would  probably  care  for  them- 
sent  annual  grain  crop.  And  now  looms  up  selves  and  so  would  the  owners'  profits  and  the 
the  little  farm  tractor  already  cutting  into  the  public's  price, 
need  for  man  power  and  it  is  expected  that 
soon  it  will  be  perfected  to  a  point  where,  at  a 
moderate  first  cost,  it  will  be  able  to  exert  the  *T|  ~*HE  cleaning  of  the  hair  from  the  surface 
power  for  almost  any  job  around  the  farm.  And  1  of  skins  in  the  process  of  getting  leather 
1  am  not  taking  into  account  the  man-saving  used  to  be  a  long,  tedious  process;  now  a 
power  of  the  farmer's  auto  which  lets  him  do  in  machine  will  do  in  a  second  what  formerly 
an  hour  or  two  what  formerly  took  him  the  took  hours  of  hand  time.  A  heavy  piece  of 
entire  day.  The  modern  farm  buildings,  with  leather  is  commonly  split  into  several  thick- 
the  shortage  of  help,  are  beginning  to  be  ar-  nesses  for  lighter  uses;  this  used  to  be  a  skilled 
ranged  to  save  footsteps  and  also  to  be  equipped  hand  job,  for  a  slip  would  spoil  the  skin,  now 
with  simple  labor-saving  devices.  The  agri-  swiftly  moving  knives  will  split  the  most 
cultural  machinery  was  sold  to  the  farmer  with  irregular  pieces  with  never  a  slip.  And  so  on 
a  deal  of  difficulty  and  it  is  only  lately  he  has  through  nearly  every  process  of  working 
understood  that  time  might  also  be  saved  by  leather,    the   machine  has  taken  the  place  of 
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the  hand.  Our  automatic  shoe  machinery  is 
famous  the  world  over  and  is  constantly  being 
improved. 

And  then  there  are  no  end  of  simple  changes 
that  together  make  for  vast  savings.  A  woolen 
manufacturer  employed  five  men  with  axes 
to  break  out  the  frozen  bales  as  they  came  in. 
It  was  hard  work.  An  engineer  interrupted 
the  terrific  hacking  by  putting  in  a  hose  throw- 
ing a  jet  of  live  steam  which,  thrust  into  a  bale, 
thaws  it  out  in  a  few  minutes;  one  man  now 
does  more  than  the  five  did.  By  the  almost 
self-evident  plan  of  having  a  pressman 
bore  three  pieces  of  metal  at  a  time  instead  of 
one,  that  pressman  became  nearly  three  times 
as  valuable.  By  so  planning  the  course  of 
goods  through  a  factory  that  there  will  be  no 
pools  and  eddies  whereby  valuable  material 
is  held  back,  enormous  sums  are  often  saved. 
A  striking  instance  that  comes  to  mind  is  the 
coordination  of  stocks  and  operations  in  one 
mill  that  ordinarily  had  four  million  dollars  tied 
up  in  goods  in  process,  so  that  with  the  same 
output  only  one  million  dollars  was  at  any  one 
time  in  use — which  not  only  gave  that  com- 
pany three  million  dollars  right  out  of  the  sky, 
but  also  decreased  their  annual  costs  by  the 
interest  on  that  large  amount.  In  an  under- 
wear factory  a  hand  operation  was  thought  not 
worth  bothering  with  because  it  cost  only 
four  cents  a  dozen  garments;  an  investigation 
showed  that  in  addition  to  the  four  cents  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  material  was  also  wasted ; 
they  designed  a  machine  to  do  the  work  and 
turned  up  with  a  saving  of  $7,500  a  year — 
out  of  something  not  worth  bothering  about ! 

EXPENSIVE  WASTE 

BUT  the  subject  of  wastes  is  one  all  of  itself; 
we  waste  by  bad  firing  at  least  one  quarter 
of  the  coal  we  buy;  we  waste  an  untold  amount 
of  power  through  not  using  the  forces  contained 
in  our  streams.  A  manufactured  article  just 
about  doubles  in  price  between  the  producer  and 
the  consumer  buying  at  retail  and  that  without 
any  one  getting  much  of  a  profit  on  the  journey 
— despite  all  the  talk  about  profiteering. 

I  have  tried  to  indicate  a  mere  fraction  of 
the  economies  of  man  power  that  are  being 
made  to-day  and  from  them  to  suggest  some- 
thing of  the  economies  which  are  possible — 


although  circumstances  rather  than  vision  will 
ultimately  determine.  One  can  say  in  a  rough 
way  that  probably  we  can  at  least  double  our 
productivity  within  the  next  five  years  if  the 
will  to  work  is  present.  Doubling  our  pro- 
ductivity will  double  wages.  But  those  wages, 
curiously  enough,  will  have  to  be  increased 
despite  the  current  agitation  for  higher  wages 
and  not  because  of  it.  The  whole  trend  to- 
day is  in  the  way  of  raising  wages  as  expressed 
in  dollars  and  depressing  them  in  point  of  real 
buying  power — which  is  the  inevitable  result 
of  wages  without  skilled  and  willing  work. 
The  Sixty-Third  Congress,  in  the  thought  that 
it  was  playing  up  to  the  Labor  vote,  tacked  on 
several  appropriation  bills  a  prohibition  against 
the  use  of  the  stop  watch  in  any  of  the  work 
thus  provided.  They  thought  that  they  were 
guarding  against  the  economical  spending  of 
the  people's  money  and  insuring  the  favored 
worker  of  a  day's  pay-  without  a  day's  work — 
after  the  benevolent  manner  of  politicians  in 
dealing  with  the  taxpayers'  funds.  But  with- 
out time  the  individual  worker  can  never 
learn  how  to  use  his  hand  and  brain  to 
the  best  advantage,  and,  therefore,  Congress, 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  process  of  industry  and 
yielding  to  clamor,  in  effect  decreed  that  men 
employed  by  the  Government  should  not  in- 
crease in  skill  and  make  themseves  capable  of 
earning  larger  wages! 

The  shortage  of  labor  need  have  no  terrors 
for  Americans;  through  invention  it  should 
operate  toward  cheaper  goods  and  higher  wages. 
But  the  elimination  of  waste  and  the  extension 
of  power  will  require  different  and  larger  organ- 
izations. The  expensive  labor-saving  device 
is  not  for  the  man  with  a  small  amount  of 
business,  the  economies  of  distribution  are  not 
for  the  corner  grocery.  To  pay  high  wages  and 
justify  large  machine  expenditures  we  need 
large  productive  units — otherwise  there  is  not 
the  production  out  of  which  to  pay  the  charges. 
Large  productive  units  arise  only  from  the 
accumulations  of  capital  and  these  accumula- 
tions arise  only  from  profits.  And,  while  the 
welfare  of  the  country  and  the  worker  demand 
the  results  which  can  thus  come  only  from 
profits,  the  country  and  the  worker  also  demand 
from  time  to  time  that  there  shall  be  no  profits. 
Which  leaves  us  just  where  we  started! 
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Courtesy  of  La  France 


The  newly  elected  President  of  France  whose  defeat  of  Clemenceau  came  as 
a  politicai  surprise.  In  a  message  to  America  sent  shortly  after  his  election, 
he  said,  "The  changing  tides  of  politics  can  not  affect  that  which  has  a  great 
ideal  for  its  foundation.  Throughout  the  crisis  during  which  Humanity's 
age-long  strife  for  liberty  and  justice  were  on  the  verge  of  collapse,  American 
democracy  has  remained  the  champion  of  the  most  noble  cause.  Together 
we  mav  now  face  the  future  with  confidence" 
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THERE  are  many  signs  that,  despite 
the  excitement  and  even  hysteria 
which  disturb  current  discussions  of 
public  affairs,  sound  political  sense 
still  remains  a  fundamental  American 
characteristic.  Many  things  have  happened  in 
the  last  five  years  which  might  naturally  distort 
the  American  vision.  The  discovery,  laid  bare 
by  thewar,  that  there  weremillionsof  Americans 
who  had  little  knowledge  of  American  ideals 
and  even  less  sympathy  with  them  was  a  shock 
which  has  considerably  unnerved  the  body  poli- 
tic. As  a  consequence  there  has  followed  an  al- 
most panic  assertion  of  "  Americanism  " ;  a  state 
of  mind  which  has  manifested  itself  in  many 
ways  that  have  seemed  almost  to  assail  those 
principles  of  free  thought,  free  speech,  and  free 
assemblage,  which  have  always  been  regarded  as 
thefoundationstonesof  liberty  and  publicorder. 
The  arrest,  in  war  time,  of  men  and  women 
who  are  devoting  all  their  energies  to  impeding 
the  war  effort,  the  deportation  of  aliens  who  are 
engaged  in  attempting  to  overthrow  our  in- 
stitutions by  violence — there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  such  precautions  are  wise  and  just. 
These  people,  and  certain  other  classes,  are 
simply  law  breakers  and  they  can  safely  be  left 
to  the  law.  But  there  is  always  the  danger 
that  zeal  in  such  directions  may  go  too  far. 
It  needed  some  such  act  as  the  suspension  of 
the  five  Socialist  members  of  the  New  York 
Assembly  to  bring  the  American  people  to  their 
senses.  When  Charles  I,  in  1642.  attempted  to 
•nt«r  the  House  of  Commons  and  seize  five 


members  whose  policies  differed  from  his  own, 
he  started  the  civil  war  which  deprived  him  of 
his  own  royal  head  and  eventually  made  Eng- 
land a  democracy.  In  character  and  ability 
the  five  members  of  New  York  in  1920  can 
hardly  be  compared  with  the  five  members  of 
England  in  1642;  yet  the  principle  at  stake  is 
essentially  the  same:  that  is  the  right  to  hold 
the  legislative  seat  to  which  a  citizen  has  been 
legally  elected;  the  injustice  of  attempting  to 
unseat  a  legislator  because  his  opinions  are  not 
those  of  the  majority.  Yet  the  wide-spread 
outburst  which  greeted  the  high  handed  act  of 
the  New  York  legislature  more  than  com- 
pensated for  the  temporary  injustice  of  the  act 
itself.  Probably  not  one  American  in  a  thou- 
sand who  joined  in  this  condemnation  had  the 
slightest  sympathy  with  the  political  principles 
of  the  suspended  Socialists.  Their  indignation 
registered  nothing  except  their  devotion  to  a 
great  principle  which  is  the  inheritance  of  a 
thousand  years  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization. 
In  the  next  few  years  the  American  people  will 
have  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  Socialism, 
Bolshevism,  disloyalty,  and  anti-nationalism; 
the  wide-spread  disapprobation  visited  upon 
the  Albany  legislature  shows  that  they  will 
solve  these  questions  sanely,  fairly,  and  cor- 
rectly, and  without  sacrificing  the  principles 
which  underlie  democratic  government.  Amer- 
ica has  passed  through  difficulties  before  and 
always  emerged  from  them  stronger  than  be- 
fore. That  will  be  the  outcome  of  the  present 
situation. 


©  Harris  &  Ewing 


Appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  fill  the  place  left  vacant  by  former 
Secretary  Glass  who  was  made  Senator  from  Virginia.  Mr.  Houston  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  the  time  of  President  Wilson's  first 
inauguration  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  made  head  of  the  Treasury 

Department 


Recently  selected  to  be  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  for  eighteen  years  has 
been  the  editor  and  publisher  of  Successful  Farming,  and  has  also  been  promi- 
nent in  the  affairs  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
National  Association  of  Advertising  Clubs.  In  a  message  made  public 
soon  after  his  appointment  he  urged  that  the  work  now  done  in  business 
"by  three  men  may  be  done,  if  possible,  by  two" 


Yale  University  is  about  to  introduce  an  interesting  experiment  in  education — 
that  of  combining  the  undergraduates  in  both  the  scientific  and  academic  de- 
partments in  a  common  freshman  class.  A  separate  dean  for  this  freshman 
class,   in  the  person  of  Professor  Angier,  is  another  unique  departure  in 

university  administration 


Senior  member  of  the  board  of  naval  officers  whose  report  passing  on  re- 
commendations for  the  naval  decorations  was  changed  by  Secretary  Daniels. 
Admiral  Knight,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  sub-committee  indorsed 
the  attitude  of  Admiral  Sims  on  the  question  of  war  decorations.  Admiral 
Knight  is  one  of  the  great  scholars  of  the  Navy  and  an  ex-president  of  the 

Naval  War  College  at  Newport 


Whose  letter  on  the  Senate's  attitude  toward  the  Treaty  of  Peace  and  the 

League  of  Nations  Covenant  presented  the  viewpoint  of  thoughtful  and 

friendly  Great  Britain,  and  went  far  toward  clarifying  the  situation  in  the 

minds  of  both  Britons  and  Americans 
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Admiral  Sims  and  Mr.  Daniels  was   vastly  piqued.    A   tew  days   afterward 

Admiral    Sims    appeared    before    the    Naval 

IT    IS    regrettable    that    the   public    press  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate.    This 

should  treat  recent  events  in  the  Navy  as  Committee  formally  demanded  that  the  Ad- 

a    "controversy."     The    absurd    opinion  miral    produce   a   copy   of   this   letter.    The 

prevails  that,  when  he  submitted  a  scholarly  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  a  govern- 

report  on  the  naval  lessons  to  be  derived  from  mental    body   superior  to  Secretary    Daniels 

the   World   War,    the  American   naval   com-  himself  and  the  Naval  Committee  of  the  Sen- 

mander-in-chief    in    that    war    committed    a  ate  has   the   right   to  demand   all   available 

breach  of  discipline,  became  "insubordinate"  information  on  the  conduct  of  the  Navy  De- 

and    even    made    himself    subject    to    court-  partment.     Neither  could  Admiral  Sims  have 

martial.     Such    an    impression    shows    great  declined    to    furnish    the    report    demanded, 

ignorance  of  the  regulations  which  control  not  To  have  done  so  would  not  only  have  made  him 

only  our  own,  but  all  first  class  navies.    Our  subject  to  contempt  proceedings,  but  would 

regulations  make  it  not  only  permissible  for  have  placed  him  in  the  unenviable  position 

naval  officers  to  submit  comments  and  criti-  of  insulting  and  defying  the  legislative  powers 

cisms  on  the  conduct  of  naval  operations,  but  of  the  nation.    The  letter,  therefore,  went  upon 

make  it  their  duty  to  do  so.    Any  officer  who  the  records  and  thus  became  public  property, 

can  draw  lessons  of  value  from  any  naval  ex-  If  there  is  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  "scan- 

perience,  who  can   point  out   mistakes  that  dal"  or  a  "controversy,"  or  a  "washing  of 

should  be  avoided  in  future,  is  expected  to  dirty  linen  in  public,"  Secretary   Daniels  is 

make  a  formal  report  and  send  it  to  naval  solely  responsible;  for,  had  he  not  made  his 

headquarters.     Two    or    three    months    ago  public  announcement  that  the  report  existed, 

Secretary    Daniels   issued   instructions  to  all  the  Senate  Committee  would  not  have  de- 

officers  to  study  our  operations  in  the  World  manded  its  presentation. 

War,  to  point  out  mistakes,  and  to  draw  lessons  . . 
that  might  be  valuable  in  any  future  conflict. 

He  did  not  stipulate  that  such  studies  should  DUT  the  episode  is  not  a  "scandal,"  unless 
not  be  "critical,"  or  demand  that  they  should  D  this  term  can  be  properly  applied  to  a 
not  upset  certain  preconceptions  that  the  very  temperate,  very  dignified  and  very  pro- 
American  public  might  entertain  toward  cer-  fessional  discussion  of  the  lessons  of  the  war. 
tain  features  of  the  Navy's  work.  For  that  is  precisely  what  it  is.  In  order  to 
Obviously  it  was  the  duty  of  the  officer  who  understand  the  document  clearly,  it  is  essential 
held  the  first  command  in  the  European  field  first  of  all  to  understand  the  motive  which 
to  accede  to  such  a  request.  The  paper  which  prompted  its  preparation.  That  motive  was 
Admiral  Sims  prepared  was  an  official  docu-  not,  as  a  certain  section  of  the  press  has  as- 
ment.  It  was  the  carefully  reasoned  work  of  serted,  to  "smirch  the  American  Navy,"  and 
himself  and  his  staff;  it  was  written  in  official  especially  to  ridicule  its  achievement  in  the 
form  and  in  official  language,  and  was  ad-  war.  The  fact  is  that  no  man  has  praised  this 
dressed  to  Admiral  Sims's  official  superior,  the  achievement  so  highly  and  in  such  picturesque 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Had  the  Admiral  detail  as  has  Admiral  Sims  himself.  Certainly 
sent  his  report  to  the  public  press  or  to  any  one  no  one  who  is  reading  his  account  of  our  Navy 
except  the  one  person  entitled  to  receive  it —  in  the  war,  now  being  published  in  the  World's 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy — he  would  have  Work,  can  believe  that  the  Admiral  is  lacking 
committed  a  serious  breach  of  discipline,  in  appreciation  of  American  naval  men  and  the 
Had  he  even  made  public  the  fact  that  such  a  American  Navy.  Indeed,  these  articles  for  the 
paper  existed  he  would  have  likewise  been  first  time  have  told  the  world  how  splendid  were 
guilty  of  an  impropriety.  But  the  man  who  our  accomplishments  and  to  what  an  extent 
took  the  reporters  into  his  confidence,  and  is  the  success  of  the  Allied  cause  depended  upon 
thus  responsible  for  all  the  publicity  which  has  our  naval  cooperation.  Several  times  in  these 
followed,  was  Secretary  Daniels  himself.  The  articles  Admiral  Sims  has  said  that,  without 
day  the  report  was  received  he  informed  the  the  American  Navy,  the  Allies  could  not  have 
press  that  Admiral  Sims  had  sent  him  a  letter  won  the  war.  And  he  has  done  more  than 
which  was  "critical"  of  the  Navy  Department  say  this:  he  has  definitely  and  clearly  proved  it. 
in  the  World  War.     Naturally  public  curiosity  Indeed,  in  all  the  literature  of  the  war,  on  either 
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side  of  the  Atlantic,   nothing  has   appeared  ment  of  unfortified  towns  was  undertaken  in 

which   so  clearly  pictures   the  plight   of  the  the  hope  of  starting  such  a  clamor  in  England 

Allied  cause  in  191 7,  the  terrible  ravages  which  that  the  politicians  in  the  cabinet,   part  of 

the  German  submarine  was  making  in  that  whose   duty   it   always   is   to   placate   public 

critical  time,  the  methods  which  were  taken  opinion,  would  detach  part  of  the  ships  from 

to  destroy  this  menace,  and  the  glorious  success  the  Grand  Fleet  and  send  them  south  to  pro- 

which  rewarded  these  efforts.     Those  who  as-  tect    coast    towns..    A    large    section    of    the 

sail  the  Admiral  for  so-called  "  British  tenden-  British  public,  knowing  nothing  about  naval 

cies"  may  be  interested  to  learn  that  his  ex-  strategy,  put  up  a  shout  for  this  very  thing, 

tremely  frank  portrayal  of  the  desperate  Allied  Had  the  civilian  head  of  the  navy,  who  was 

situation  in  191 7  has  not  at  all  pleased  British  then  Mr.  Churchill,  possessed  the  legal  power 

officialdom  or  the  British  public.  to  make  such  a  move,   it  is  not  impossible 

No,  Admiral  Sims  greatly  loves  and  greatly  that  he  would  have  done  so.     A  hard-headed 

respects  the  American  Navy;  that  is  precisely  naval  expert,  in  the  person  of  Sir  John  Fisher, 

the  reason  why  he  has  submitted  this  memo-  stood  in  the  way,  and  the   German   scheme 

randum.     So  far  as  officers,  men,  and  ships  failed  beautifully. 

are  concerned  it  represents  his  ideal.  But  In  this  country  civilian  control  is  supreme, 
there  are  certain  influences  constantly  at  even  in  time  of  war;  Admiral  Sims  believes  that 
work  to  destroy  the  unselfish  efforts  of  its  this  is  a  great  evil,  that  it  might  produce  the 
splendid  personnel.  These  tendencies  were  most  calamitous  results  and  that  the  military 
manifested  in  the  years  preceding  the  war;  powers  of  the  secretaryship  should  be  curbed, 
they  were  manifested  during  the  war  itself;  In  a  future  war,  such  unlimited  authority  in 
and  they  are  extremely  virulent  at  the  present  the  hands  of  a  politician,  who  knows  nothing 
moment.  If  unchecked  they  will  utterly  de-  of  strategy,  and  whose  chief  interest  is  to  gain 
stroy  the  Navy  as  a  fighting  force.  These  the  good  favor  of  the  public  for  party  purposes, 
influences  did  not  originate  with  the  Adminis-  might  lead  to  defeat.  This  is  one  of  the  "les- 
t ration  now  in  control,  but  under  Mr.  Daniels  sons"  the  Admiral  draws  from  the  recent  war. 
they  have  exerted  a  baneful  influence  which  is  For  the  Navy  Department  in  Washington, 
almost  unparalleled  in  our  naval  history,  under  the  dictatorship  of  Secretary  Daniels, 
The  chief  crime  is  that  of  regarding  the  Navy  committed  the  very  fault  which  Great  Britain 
not  as  a  fighting  machine,  but  as  an  agency  of  avoided.  Mr.  Daniels  insisted  on  keeping 
political  and  personal  exploitation.  The  thing  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where  there  was  no 
that  is  lacking  in  our  Navy  Department  is  the  war,  a  large  number  of  the  ships  which  were 
professional  standpoint.  There  is  no  other  urgently  needed  for  fighting  in  European 
great  navy  whose  civilian  head  can  control  waters,  where  there  was  a  war.  Mr.  Daniels 
its  military  operations,  both  in  peace  time  and  regarded  the  "protection  of  our  own  coasts" 
in  war.  In  Great  Britain,  the  civilian  head  as  an  important  part  of  his  duty.  He  saw 
cannot  issue  a  single  order  affecting  the  dis-  myriads  of  German  submarines  descending  on 
position  of  ships  or  their  military  operations  New  England  and  the  Southern  States;  there- 
without  the  approval  of  his  military  advisers,  fore  he  kept  destroyers,  patrol  boats,  tugs, 
Had  he  had  such  power,  it  is  not  improbable  submarines,  and  other  vessels  here  in  anticipa- 
that  Germany  would  have  won  the  war.  The  tion  of  such  an  attack.  Now  the  fact  is,  as 
attacks  made  by  the  German  fleet  on  unforti-  Admiral  Sims  shows,  that,  could  Germany 
fied  towns  of  England,  in  the  early  part  of  191 5,  have  been  persuaded  to  send  all  her  submarines 
splendidly  illustrate  this  point.  Germany  to  the  United  States  coast,  the  war  would  have 
understood  perfectly  that  the  bombardments  been  over  immediately  and  the  Allies  would  have 
of  such  places  as  Hartlepool  and  Scarborough  won.  The  way  to  win  the  war  was  to  clear  the 
had  no  military  value;  and  that  was  not  their  sea  of  submarines,  and  thus  provide  an  unob- 
purpose.  But  her  naval  chiefs  understood  structed  path  for  American  supplies  and  Amer- 
that  so  long  as  the  Grand  Fleet  was  held  as  a  ican  soldiers  to  Great  Britain  and  France, 
whole  at  Scapa  Flow,  there  was  no  chance  of  The  way  to  destroy  the  submarines  was  imme- 
successfully  attacking  it.  Could  Germany  diately  to  bring  all  possible  engines  of  destruc- 
divide  this  fleet  in  two  parts,  however,  her  tion  to  bear  against  them  in  the  places  where 
fleet  could  attack  each  part  separately,  and  the  submarines  were  to  be  found.  This  state- 
probably  destroy  it  in  detail.     The  bombard-  ment  of  the  case  is  so  simple  that  it  seems  rather 
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absurd  to  make  it.  Yet  Mr.  Daniels,  in  the 
most  critical  period  of  the  war,  held  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  our  anti-submarine  forces  on 
this  side,  in  anticipation  of  a  raid  on  our  coast — 
a  raid  which,  when  it  came  in  1918,  produced 
results  of  not  the  slightest  military  importance. 
That  was  one  of  the  "  mistakes  "  we  made  in  the 
war;  since  Mr.  Daniels  requested  Admiral 
Sims  and  other  officers  to  point  out  "errors" 
which  may  be  avoided  in  the  future,  the 
Admiral  quite  properly  calls  his  attention  to 
this  very  serious  one.  The  remedy  is  also 
indicated;  it  is  to  make  the  operations  of  the 
Navy,  particularly  in  war  time,  purely  a  matter 
of  scientific  naval  men — the  best  we  can  find 
for  the  job.  This  does  not  mean  abolishing 
the  civilian  secretary,  for  there  is  an  infinity  of 
work  left  for  him  to  do. 

Ill 

THIS  merely  by  way  of  illustration;  Ad- 
miral Sims's  report  calls  attention  to  many 
other  respects  in  which  the  Washington  de- 
partment violated  the  fundamental  principles 
of  naval  warfare.  Indeed,  there  seem  few 
accepted  rules  which  were  not  ignored.  Prob- 
ably the  principle  which  takes  precedence  of  all 
others  is  this:  when  you  have  once  declared  war, 
you  must  exert  all  possible  energies  to  inflict 
upon  your  enemy  the  greatest  amount  of 
military  injury  in  the  shortest  possible  space 
of  time.  The  German  phrase,  "the  will  to 
victory,"  is  far  better  than  most  German  rules 
of  military  conduct.  Unless  a  navy  possesses 
this  "will  to  victory"  what  can  it  hope  to  ac- 
complish? That  our  officers  and  men  were 
inspired  by  such  a  spirit,  Admiral  Sims  has 
eloquently  shown,  but  that  the  heads  of  the 
department  at  Washington  had  no  such  spirit, 
his  report  to  the  secretary  also  makes  clear. 
The  serious  character  of  the  Sims  indictment 
appears  in  this  fact;  and  it  is  this  aspect  of 
the  matter  that  has  so  shocked  and  humiliated 
the  American  people.  Admiral  Sims's  su- 
perior informed  him,  on  his  departure  for  the 
scene  of  war:  "  Do  not  let  the  British  pull  the 
wool  over  your  eyes.  It  is  not  our  business 
to  pull  their  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.  We 
would  as  soon  fight  Great  Britain  as  Germany." 
These  words  were  uttered  in  the  latter  part  of 
March,  191 7,  about  ten  days  before  we  had 
declared  war  on  Germany.  They  were  uttered 
at  a  time  when  every  American,  including  the 
one  who  made  this  statement,  knew  that  we 
were  about  to  declare  war  on  Germany.    The 


very  purpose  of  the  visit  on  which  Admiral 
Sims  was  being  sent,  was  to  prepare  for  this  war. 
It  is  impossible  to  characterize  such  a  state- 
ment in  sober  language.  Such  words  could 
have  had  only  one  meaning.  Great  Britain's 
"chestnuts  in  the  fire"  when  translated  into 
the  language  of  reality,  meant  that  the  German 
submarines  were  destroying  her  merchant  ships 
on  such  a  scale  that  an  overwhelming  German 
victory  was  almost  a  certainty.  By  telling 
Admiral  Sims  to  do  nothing  to  help  "pull  these 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire,"  this  officer  simply 
informed  him  that  the  American  Navy  was 
to  do  nothing  to  help  defeat  the  German  sub- 
marine. 

The  admonition,  had  Sims  taken  it  seriously, 
would  have  meant  not  to  fight  with  much 
energy.  Unfortunately,  the  Admiral  is  com- 
pelled to  specify  numerous  facts  which  seem  to 
indicate  a  lack  of  whole-hearted  support  from 
Washington  in  the  early  and  most  critical 
months  of  the  war.  These  indicate  an  absence 
of  the  "will  to  victory,"  which  sadly  accords 
with  these  verbal  orders.  Out  of  the  numerous 
details  listed  in  this  report,  it  is  necessary 
to  mention  only  one.  From  the  early  part  of 
April  to  August,  1917,  Admiral  Sims  and  his 
personal  aide,  Commander  J.  V.  Babcock, 
were  the  only  men  who  represented  the  Amer- 
ican Navy  at  the  London  headquarters.  The 
Admiral's  constant  cables  for  a  staff  brought 
no  response  from  Secretary  Daniels.  The  two 
men  were  left  without  quarters,  without  funds, 
without  men,  without  a  clerical  force;  Admiral 
Sims's  statement  of  the  case  shows  that  he 
and  his  aide  were  simply  sent  to  London  and 
then  abandoned  there.  The  four  months 
in  which  Washington  treated  its  commander 
with  such  indifference  were  the  most  critical 
period  of  the  war.  How  large  a  force  they 
needed  to  carry  on  their  business  was  made 
plain  by  the  fact  that,  on  the  signing  of  the 
Armistice,  the  Admiral's  London  headquarters 
comprised  six  buildings  and  a  force  of  about 
1200  people.  Why  is  it  that  the  Washington 
Administration  did  nothing  in  these  four  early 
months  to  build  up  a  headquarters  in  London? 
Why  is  it  that  it  ignored  the  Admiral's  constant 
requests  for  anti-submarine  craft,  or  rather 
supplied  them  so  slowly  and  so  grudgingly? 
The  conclusion  seems  unmistakable  that,  in 
the  first  place,  Washington  entered  the  war 
with  little  enthusiasm,  and  that,  once  in, 
it  planned  to  do  as  little  as  possible  in  the  way 
of  active  hostilities.     This  is  the  charge  which 
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is  constantly  mace  against  the  Wilson  Ad-  a  Senate  committee  had  investigated  the  facts, 

ministration  now  and  the  charge  which  it  will  the  Admiral's  statement  proved  to  be  true, 

have  to  face  in  history.    There  is  already  a  What  was  the  practical  result?     It  was  that 

mass  of  evidence  which  shows  a  similar  state  we  cast  all  our  old  designs  into  the  discard, 

of  mind  in  other  departments.     Not  improbably  and  began  building  splend'd,  modern  types, 

the  pending  investigation  of  Admiral  Sims's  so  that  American  warships  to-day  have  no 

criticisms  will  make  it  clear  that  the  American  superiors  afloat. 

Navy    accomplished    great    things;    and    the  When  Admiral  Sims  now  point:  to  errors  in 

splendor  of  its  achievements  will  be  manifest  our  Navy  management,  and  suggests  reforms, 

only  when  the  impediments  that  were  thrown  it  is  a  safe  assumption  that  he  is  right.     For  a 

in  the  way  by  a  political  and  civilian  manage-  time  the  politicians  and  certain  newspapers 

ment  at  home  are  accurately  portrayed.  will   rage,   as  they  have  raged   before;  then 

IV  we  shall  settle  down  to  the  business  of  inquiry, 

find  that  his  criticisms  are  justified,  and  begin 

N  WRITING  this  courageous  document,  Ad-  making  the  necessary  reforms.     And  again  we 

miral  Sims  has  done  more  than  provide  ma-  shall  find  that  this  clear-thinking,  upstanding 

terial  for  the  historian  of  the  war.     He  has  sailor  has  rendered  the  nation  a  great  service. 

focussed  attention  on  the  need  for  the  most  . 

pressing    reforms    in    the    Navy.    The   time  Wood  and  Hoover 

has  now  come  for  the  reorganization  of  the 

whole  naval  regime  from  top  to  bottom.    The  ^  I  ^HE  Presidential  situation,  which  seemed 

people  who  denounce  Admiral  Sims  now  are  so   hazy   two   or  three  months  ago,  is 


I 


for  the  larger  part  the  pacifists,  the  politicians,  A    apparently    assuming    a    more   definite 

and    the    "peace   without    victory"    element  form.     While  there  is  no  certainty  that  the 

which  fought  our  entrance  into  the  war,  and  Republicans  will  nominate  General  Wood  and 

which  sought  to  have  us  fight  gently  after  we  the  Democrats,  Mr.  Hoover,  there  is  a  consider- 

had  gone  in.    And  these  are  the  same  spirits  able  likelihood  that  events  may  compel  these 

who  have  no  use  for  a  navy  of  any  kind.    Those  selections.    That  the  professional  Republican 

who  believe  in  chasing  the  politicians  out  of  politicians  are  opposed  to  General  Wood,  and 

the  Navy  Department,  and  in  building  up  a  that   the  professional    Democratic  politicians 

scientific  fighting  force  that  will  be  adequate  are  opposed  to  Mr.  Hoover,  may  be  taken  for 

to  protect  the  nation's  interests  and  dignity,  granted.     Neither  man  is  a  professional  poli- 

will  range  themselves  on  the  Admiral's  side,  tician,   and  neither  looks  upon  public  office 

These  citizens  will  take  much  comfort  from  from    any    but    a    public    standpoint;    such 

history.     They  will   remember  that  Admiral  strength  as  either  man  possesses  is  a  popular 

Sims  is  the  man  chiefly  responsible  for  such  strength  based  upon  a  popular  estimate  of  his 

efficiency  as  our  Navy  now  possesses.     They  public  services  and  a  popular  confidence  in  the 

will  recall  that  it  was  he  who  destroyed  our  unselfishness   of  his   devotion   to  the  public 

complacency  in  "the  man  behind  the  guns"  welfare.    According   to    current    gossip,    Mr. 

twenty  years  ago  by  showing  that  these  much  Hoover  has  only  once  voted  for  a  President, 

lauded  gunners  could  not  hit  the  most  obvious  and  that  was  for  McKinley  in   1896.     Inas- 

target.    That  revelation  also  produced  a  great  much  as  army  officers,  from  the  nature  of  their 

howl  and  inspired  the  accusation  that  Admiral  duties,  seldom  stop  long  enough  in  any  one 

Sims  was  defaming  "our  heroic    defenders."  place  to  acquire  a  voting  residence,  it  is  not 

The  net  result  of  that  "row"  was  that  scientific  probable  that  General  Wood  has  voted  for 

methods  were  introduced  and  that,  in  a  few  many  more  Presidents  than  Mr.  Hoover.  There 

years,   American  naval   gunners   became  the  are  other  similarities  in  the  two  men.     Both 

most  expert  in  any  navy.     In  1907,  this  same  have  mental  horizons  that  reach  beyond  the 

Admiral  Sims  shocked  the  public  and  brought  parishes  in  which  they  were  born.     Without 

all  kinds  of  abuse  upon  his  head,  by  calling  our  being  "international"  in  the  evil  sense  of  that 

attention  to  the  fact  that  our  fighting  ships,  term,  they  both  have  a  considerable  acquaint- 

upon   which    our   national    safety   depended,  ance  with  world  politics  and  an  appreciation  of 

were  about  as  useful  as  so  many  mudscows.  the  fact  that  the  great  European  nations  and 

A   dreadful    act   of   "insubordination"    that;  the  United  States  are  parts  of  a  political  and 

only,  after  popular  hysteria  had  died  down,  and  economic  whole.     It  is  significant  that,  of  all 
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the  candidates  for  the  Presidency,  these  two  the  outcome,  the  dignity  of  the  nation  would 

men  are  almost  the  only  ones  that  can  be  said  be  preserved  and  that  its  interests  would  be 

to  have  a  European  reputation.  protected.     Indeed,    a    campaign    with    these 

Both  Wood  and  Hoover  have  formed  per-  two  men  as  leaders  would  be  a  justification  of 

sonal   and   administrative  contacts  with  this  American  political  life  which,  at  this  moment, 

wider  field.   Wood  built  up  his  reputation  partly  it  rather  desperately  needs. 

as  a  pro-consul  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines;  — 1 

Hoover  became  a  great  figure  in  the  European  Mr   Bryan's  Reappearance 

field  in  the  World  War.     Both  men,  so  far  as 

can  be  ascertained  from  their  public  careers  Ik     li  R.  BRYAN    has    dramatically    inter- 

and  their  utterances,  believe  that  the  United  j\/l    vened  in  the  affairs  of  the  Democratic 


States  has  important  responsibilities  toward  1  V  1  Party  for  two  purposes:  one  to  cause 
Europe  which  it  can  not  avoid,  especially  the  ratification  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  the  other 
toward  the  new  countries  which  it  has  been  so  to  get  in  position  to  exert  an  influence  on 
instrumental  in  creating.  If  either  Hoover  the  coming  Presidential  election.  In  both  of 
or  Wood  should  be  our  next  President,  it  is  these  Mr.  Bryan  is  following  precedents  es- 
inconceivable  that  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  tablished  by  himself.  So  far  as  shaping  do- 
Jugoslavia,  and  Armenia,  would  be  suffered  mestic  policy  is  concerned  it  is  difficult  to  see 
to  fall  into  dissolution  for  lack  of  strong  sup-  that  Mr.  Bryan,  in  the  twenty-four  years  that 
port.  It  is  known  that  Hoover  supported  the  he  has  been  a  national  leader,  has  exercised 
League  of  Nations  in  its  original  form;  but  any  great  influence;  certainly  the  issues 
there  is  little  question  that  he  would  accept  it  chiefly  associated  with  his  name,  from  free 
with  moderate  reservations.  General  Wood's  silver  to  the  Government  ownership  of  rail- 
attitude  is  probably  about  the  same.  On  roads,  have  not  become  permanent  facts  in  our 
domestic  matters  Wood's  opinions  are  better  national  legislation.  Almost  his  only  positive 
known  than  Hoover's.  That  he  stands  for  an  contribution  to  our  national  policy  was  the 
adequate  Army  and  Navy  is  certainly nosecret.  influence  which  he  exerted,  in  1898,  on  the 
That  he  would  not  sit  idly  by  while  Mexicans  ratification  of  our  treaty  with  Spain.  In  that 
massacred  and  kidnapped  American  citizens  year  Mr.  Bryan  was  not  a  member  of  either 
is  also  unlikely.  When  it  comes  to  such  mat-  law-making  body,  any  more  than  he  is  now. 
ters  as  the  tariff,  the  trusts,  the  control  of  The  only  influence  he  possessed  was  that 
corporations,  Wood's  position  is  not  so  well  derived  from  his  personality  and  his  standing  as 
defined;  the  fact  that  he  was  for  so  many  years  the  Presidential  candidate  in  1896.  The  treaty 
an  intimate  of  President  Roosevelt,  and  that  which  ended  our  war  with  Spain  was  violently 
his  candidacy  is  so  strongly  advocated  by  the  opposed  t>y  certain  Senators,  on  a  ground  not 
Roosevelt  wing  of  the  party,  is  reason  enough  unlike  that  which  inspires  the  opposition  to 
to  assume  that  his  attitude  is  the  one  usually  the  present  document;  it  provided  for  the 
covered  by  the  term  "progressive."  Hoover,  annexation  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  there- 
on the  other  hand,  is  so  well  versed  in  economic  fore,  in  the  minds  of  men  like  Senator  George 
principles — above  everything  else  he  seems  to  Frisbie  Hoar,  formed  a  departure  from  Amer- 
be  a  scientific  economist — that  the  soundness  ican  policy,  introduced  the  United  States  into 
of  his  position  on  these  problems  may  be  taken  "world  politics,"  and  thus  contravened  the 
for  granted.  On  personal  grounds  both  men  purposes  of  the  fathers  of  the  Republic, 
are  entirely  worthy  of  the  Presidential  office.  The  treaty  seemed  in  danger  of  failing  when 
Both  are  gentlemen  of  education  and  breeding;  Mr.  Bryan  suddenly  appeared  in  Washington, 
both  possess  personal  distinction  and  private  took  a  stand  in  its  favor  and  brought  pressure 
and  public  characters  which  have  never  been  upon  Democratic  Senators  to  vote  for  ratifica- 
successfully  assailed.  tion,  and  at  the  time,  the  American  press  gave 
Thus  should  the  Republicans  select  Wood  Mr.  Bryan  the  credit  for  securing  its  adoption, 
and  the  Democrats  select  Hoover  the  American  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Bryan, 
people  would  have  great  cause  for  rejoicing,  mindful  of  his  success  twenty-two  years  ago, 
Such  candidates  would  enhance  the  tone  of  should  now  attempt  to  duplicate  his  achieve- 
American  politics.  The  campaign  would  be  a  ment.  Moreover,  his  attitude  in  that  crisis 
clean  and  orderly  one,  and  the  public  would  resembles  that  which  he  has  taken  now.  The 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  whatever  leader  of  the  Democratic  Party  did  not  approve 
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the  treaty  of  1898,  any  more  than  the  leader  of  a 
Democratic  faction  approves  the  treaty  of 
1919.  He  regarded  the  settlement  proposed 
in  1898  as  the  best  which  could  be  obtained, 
and  expressed  his  determination  to  exert  all 
his  energies  to  secure  something  better;  and, 
indeed,  in  1900  he  appeared  as  a  Presidential 
candidate  on  a  platform  of  so-called  anti- 
imperialism — a  programme  which  would  have 
largely  undone  the  treaty  which  he  had  been 
instrumental  in  making  law.  Similarly  Mr. 
Bryan  has  no  enthusiasm  for  the  Versailles 
Treaty;  he  has  expressed  his  preference  for  the 
►  original  document,  unadorned  by  the  Senate's 
reservations;  he  accepts  the  amended  conven- 
tion, however,  as  a  step  toward  the  realization 
of  his  favorite  dream  of  universal  peace,  and  is 
willing  to  trust  to  the  future  for  its  complete 
accomplishment.  Even  Mr.  Bryan's  worst 
enemies  must  admit  that  he  has  grounds  for 
satisfaction  over  the  Treaty.  The  only  safe- 
guards for  peace  which  the  League  provides 
are  discussion  and  publicity.  According  to  its 
stipulation  annual  meetings  shall  be  held  to  can- 
vass questions  that  may  terminate  in  military 
action.  If  the  League  becomes  firmly  estab- 
lished, hostilities  can  not  take  place  until  the 
contending  nations  have  consumed  at  least 
nine  months  in  thinking  the  matter  over. 
These  precautions  do  not  inevitably  guarantee 
peace,  but  they  do  present  serious  barriers 
to  war;  and  in  justice  to  Mr.  Bryan  it  must  be 
said  that  they  are  ideas  which  he  has  advocated 
for  many  years. 

The  way  the  public  has  received  his  inter- 
vention in  Democratic  Party  politics  must 
afford  doubtful  satisfaction  to  Mr.  Bryan. 
Everywhere  there  is  a  disposition  to  applaud 
his  attitude  on  the  Treaty,  and  to  welcome  his 
support  against  the  President;  but  beyond  this 
appreciative  and  friendly  demonstration  public 
favor  apparently  does  not  extend.  Undoubt- 
edly Mr.  Bryan  would  like  to  repeat  his  per- 
formance of  1898;  that  is,  it  would  not  dis- 
please him  should  he  obtain  the  ratification 
of  an  unsatisfactory  treaty  and  then  secure  a 
Presidential  nomination,  and  conduct  a  Presi- 
dential campaign,  on  a  platform  intended  to 
correct  its  mistakes.  But  to  any  such  adven- 
ture his  party  seems  decidedly  cool.  This 
lack  of  enthusiasm  is  not  solely  the  result  of  a 
fear  that  the  experiment  may  end  this  time 
as  it  ended  twenty  years  ago.  The  fact  is  that 
there  is  no  confidence  in  Mr.  Bryan  as  a  leader. 
His  name  brings  up  too  many  things  that  re- 


flect discredit  upon  the  American  nation. 
Mr.  Bryan  submitted  himself  to  the  dangerous 
test  of  holding  important  office.  His  tenure 
was  only  a  little  more  than  two  years,  but  those 
two  years  comprised  one  of  the  most  thrilling 
and  critical  periods  in  American  history.  These 
two  years  tested  the  public  conscience  and 
Americanism  as  no  similar  event  has  tested 
them  in  fifty  years;  and  at  this  great  assize 
Mr.  Bryan  was  found  wanting.  The  sad  fact 
is  that  he  was  found  wanting,  not  in  details, 
but  in  essentials.  The  nation  might  forgive 
his  abysmal  ignorance,  his  grotesque  lack  of 
dignity,  and  his  debauching  of  the  diplomatic 
service  for  party  ends;  it  can  never  fofgive  the 
fact  that  he  accepted  all  Germany's  insults 
without  showing  a  trace  of  resentment,  that 
he  was  an  advocate  of  peace  at  any  price,  and 
that  he  resigned  from  the  cabinet  rather  than 
sign  his  name  to  a  very  mild  protest  against 
the  murder  of  American  women  and  children 
on  the  high  seas.  The  picture  of  Secretary 
Bryan,  a  few  days  after  the  Lusitania  was  sunk, 
receiving  Ambassador  Bernstorff  with  ex- 
tended hand  and  smiling  face,  is  hardly  an  ex- 
hibit with  which  any  political  party  would  care 
to  enter  a  Presidential  campaign.  Mr.  Bryan's 
political  importance  now,  as  always,  is  as  the 
leader  of  a  faction;  in  191 2,  this  faction  was 
large  enough  to  enable  him  to  dictate  the  nom- 
ination; it  is  probably  much  smaller  now  than 
it  was  then,  though  only  the  events  of  the  next 
few  months  will  make  clear  its  proportions. 
He  is  an  amiable  person  and  it  is  even  possible 
to  respect  his  sincerity;  but  as  a  real  force  in 
American  life  his  power  is  gone;  he  has  led 
his  party,  just  as  he  would  have  led  his  nation, 
had  the  opportunity  been  given  him — to  per- 
dition. 


Ambassador  Fletcher's  Resignation, 
a  Sign  of  the  Times 

HENRY  P.  FLETCHER,  American 
Ambassador  to  Mexico,  has  resigned. 
This  event  has  greater  significance 
than  the  resignation  of  such  men  as  Thomas 
Nelson  Page  or  William  S.  Sharpe,  for  they  had 
not  chosen  the  diplomatic  service  as  a  life  career 
and  presumably  might  not  have  stayed  so  long 
as  they  did  except  for  the  war.  Mr.  Fletcher's 
resignation  means  that  a  man  who  had  chosen 
diplomacy  as  a  life  work  and  who  had  reached 
the  highest  grade  in  his  profession  now  gives  up 
that  position. 
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This  somewhat  surprising  event  can  not 
help  causing  speculation  both  about  the  diplo- 
matic service  and  about  our  Mexican  relations. 
Mr.  Fletcher  gives  no  reasons  for  his  resigna- 
tion but  it  is  a  fair  presumption  that  he  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  President's 
watchful  waiting  has  no  more  prospects  of 
success  in  the  future  than  it  has  had  in  the  past. 
Whether  or  not  this  is  Mr.  Fletcher's  reason, 
it  is  reason  enough.  A  man  trained  in  the 
traditions  of  a  service  for  the  protection  of 
Americans  and  their  interests  could  hardly  be 
happily  associated  with  a  policy  of  abandoning 
not  only  American  property  but  in  acquiescing 
in  the  murder  of  American  citizens. 

The  President  started  out  to  win  the  respect 
and  friendship  of  our  southern  neighbors.  He 
has  not  only  failed  to  succeed  in  Mexico — a 
hard  task — but  he  has  permitted  Carranza  to 
allow  Americans  to  be  blackmailed,  kidnapped, 
and  killed  with  impunity.  Moreover,  Car- 
ranza has  not  only  successfully  defied  the 
United  States  but  made  it  a  cardinal  point  in 
his  policy  to  stir  up  hatred  against  us.  He 
is  now  trying  to  establish  a  policy  that 
any  citizen  of  this  country  entering  Mexico 
must  give  up  all  protection  of  the  United  States; 
and  so  far  he  has  practically  succeeded  in  this. 
This  means  that  we  not  only  give  up  the  usual 
rights  of  a  government  but  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine as  well.  And  Carranza  is  working  as  hard 
as  possible  to  encourage  all  other  countries  in 
Central  and  South  America  to  emulate  his 
success  in  this  policy. 

The  Fletcher  resignation  also  calls  to  mind 
the  present  state  of  the  American  diplomatic 
service  around  the  world.  The  following  posts 
are  without  ambassadors  or  ministers:  Italy, 
Mexico,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Holland, 
China,  and  Spain.  The  Administration  evi- 
dently considers  the  diplomatic  service  of  little 
value  since  it  will  not  even  appoint  men  to  fill 
nearly  half  the  posts  in  Europe.  And  yet  the 
Administration's  information  and  judgments 
on  world  politics  have  not  in  the  past  been  so 
accurate  as  to  warrant  its  dispensing  with  any 
possible  source  of  reliable  information  and 
counsel.  Probably  the  lack  of  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives is  partially  explained  by  the  Presi- 
dent's illness  which  has  prevented  him  from  at- 
tending to  many  of  the  Government's  problems. 

The  disintegration  of  the  Administration  as  a 
correlated  organized  force  with  a  well-defined 
programme  is  evident  in  almost  all  the  depart- 
ments. 


The  President  who  did  so  much  himself,  no 
longer  can  attend  without  help  to  all  of  the 
pressing  problems.  The  Cabinet  has  not  met 
with  the  President  for  many  months.  Mr. 
Lane's  great  ability  and  experience  is  lost  to  the 
Interior  Department.  The  different  depart- 
ments run  along  more  or  less  independently  on 
routine  affairs  and  avoid  important  questions 
except  when  they  can  get  a  little  of  the  Presi- 
dent's limited  time.  Almost  nothing  is  ini- 
tiated except  as  hurried  responses  to  public 
demand — and  such  as  is  initiated  comes  forth 
from  single  departments  without  the  full  weight 
of  a  correlated  Administration  behind  it.  The 
Administration  is  as  much  at  a  loss  about  the 
railroad  and  shipping  problems  as  it  is  about 
Mexico  and  the  Soviet  Government  of  Russia. 
Mr.  Fletcher's  resignation  is  merely  another 
unhappy  sign  of  a  fairly  general  collapse  in  the 
administrative  end  of  the  Government. 

Governmentally  the  United  States  is  in  a 
very  poor  condition.  The  chief  executive  is 
not  in  full  health  and  he  has  no  organization 
that  can  relieve  him  of  the  work  which  his 
health  prevents  him  from  doing.  The  executive 
and  the  legislative  branches  of  the  Government 
are  of  different  parties  and  are  at  odds.  Our 
relations  with  foreign  countries  are  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  we  have  forced  on  Europe  a 
peace  which  we  have  refused  for  months  to  sign. 

The  people  of  the  country  are  eagerly  looking 
for  a  Moses  to  lead  us  from  this  wilderness. 


Fifty  Years  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 

THAT  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has 
completed  fifty  years  of  history  is  an 
important  event  in  the  national  develop- 
ment. The  year  1870,  when  this  corporation 
was  organized  in  Ohio,  is  as  significant  a  date 
in  our  economic  growth  as  is  the  year  1865  in 
our  political  growth.  The  first  year  introduced 
the  modern  corporation — the  "trust,"  if  you 
will — as  an  almost  predominant  fact  in  our 
industrial  organization.  Until  that  time  the 
word  "monopoly"  had  merely  an  historical 
interest  for  educated  Americans;  they  knew 
that  the  old  kings  of  England  and  other 
European  potentates  had  the  bad  habit  of 
raising  revenue  by  granting  monopolies  in  cer- 
tain necessaries  of  existence,  such  as  salt;  but 
that  business  men  might  revive  this  practice 
under  modern  conditions  was  an  idea  that  had 
occurred  to  few.  In  1870,  when  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  Ohio  was  organized,  combina- 
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tion  had  been  extended  only  moderately  even 
to  railroads,  a  form  of  property  to  which  it  was 
economically  adapted.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt 
had  only  recently  combined  the  Hudson  River 
Railroad  and  the  New  York  Central;  it  was 
not  until  the  panic  of  1873  that  the  Lake  Shore 
fell  into  his  hands  and  thus  placed  under  one 
control  an  uninterrupted  line  to  Chicago.  The 
Western  U  nion  Telegraph  Company  had  already 
combined  the  large  number  of  competing 
systems  into  one  great  organization:  but  in  the 
field  of  general  industry  the  idea  had  scarcely 
made  its  appearance.  The  manufacture  of 
steel  had  just  started;  but  the  few  forges 
scattered  along  the  banks  of  the  Alleghany 
gave  no  intimation  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation.  The  mining  of  coal  was  an 
enterprise  in  which  hundreds  of  competitors 
engaged,  none  of  them  foreseeing  the  day 
when  this  would  become  a  great  railroad 
monopoly.  A  large  number  of  competing  com- 
panies were  making  agricultural  machinery; 
but  the  possibility  of  the  "Harvester  trust" 
had  occurred  to  hardly  a  soul.  The  hundreds 
of  concerns  engaged  in  mining  copper  could 
form  no  mental  picture  of  the  far  distant 
Guggenheims,  '.vhile  the  telephone,  which  has 
g'ven  substance  to  one  of  the  most  complete 
of  our  monooolies — and  the  one  that  has 
proved  most  successful — had  not  even  been 
invented.  American  business  before  1870  was 
not  only  competitive  in  practically  every  line, 
but  even  the  corporate  form  of  ownership  had 
made  no  great  progress. 

It  was  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  organized 
in  1870,  that  introduced  the  new  era.  Because 
its  early  owners  were  not  stockholders,  but 
holders  of  trust  certificates,  it  became  known 
as  a  "trust;"  and  thus  this  very  innocent  word, 
whose  original  meaning  implied  everything 
that  was  just  and  beneficent,  rapidly  became 
about  the  most  odious  in  our  popular  vocabu- 
lary. That  Rockefeller  started  out  with  the 
deliberate  purpose  of  reviving  one  of  the  most 
detested  practices  of  bygone  centuries,  the 
monopoly  of  one  of  the  necessaries  of  everyday 
existence — for  illuminant  oil  had  become  such 
by  1870 — seems  abundantly  clear.  The  speed 
with  which  he  accomplished  this  purpose  is 
the  most  startling  evidence  of  his  genius;  for 
by  1878  the  Standard  Oil  Company  controlled 
not  far  from  90  per  cent,  of  the  business  of 
refining  and  marketing  petroleum.  The  dis- 
turbances which  this  performance  caused  in 
our  industrial  life,  the  influence  which  it  ex- 


erted on  American  politics,  the  activity  to 
which  it  gave  rise  in  the  courts  and  the  legisla- 
tures, is  a  familiar  story.  Indeed  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  philosophic  historian  to  tell 
the  history  of  the  last  fifty  years  in  its  political, 
economic,  and  social  aspects,  using  little  more 
than  the  Standard  Oil  Company  for  a  back- 
ground. The  sixteen  year  old  boy  who  started 
his  business  career  on  a  high  stool  in  a  Cleve- 
land commission  house,  at  a  salary  of  six  dollars 
a  week,  has  exercised  a  deeper  influence  on 
American  life  than  most  of  our  presidents. 

As  to  whether  that  influence  was  for  good  or 
ill  the  historians  will  differ.  There  are  likewise 
many  indications  that  the  "trust"  idea,  in- 
troduced fifty  years  ago,  does  not  represent  the 
final  word  in  American  industrial  organization. 
Those  who  regard  it  as  the  ultimate  expression 
of  evil  will  find  comfort  in  the  fact  that  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  is  by  no  means  as 
complete  a  monopoly  now  as  it  was  in  1870  and 
the  succeeding  years.  There  are  many  oil 
companies  that  operate  profitably  now  in  the 
utmost  independence.  Twenty  years  ago  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  dominated  the 
industry  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  does  at 
present.  It  is  not  "trust-busting"  and  legisla- 
tion that  has  started  the  disintegration  that  is 
apparently  taking  place;  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  the  most  powerful  combination  is 
not  secure  against  competition,  and  that  the 
greatest  monopoly  can  not  stem  the  force  of 
personal  energy  and  initiative. 


The  Civil  War  is  Really  Over 

THE  decision  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
North  and  South,  to  unite  again  in  one 
organization,  brings  to  the  mind  of 
the  thoughtful  American  a  great  deal  of 
American  history.  The  number  is  rapidly 
dwindling  of  the  men  and  women  who 
can  recall  very  vividly  the  terrible  controversy 
of  which  the  separation  into  two  parts  of  the 
Methodist  Church  formed  only  a  single  episode. 
The  fact  that  a  religious  denomination  compris- 
ing several  millions  should  itself  have  engaged 
in  a  bitter  struggle  on  the  question  of  slavery 
indicates  how  deeply  that  contest  entered  into 
all  aspects  of  American  life.  By  1844,  when  the 
schism  came,  the  slavery  issue,  which  many 
patriots  believed  had  been  settled  for  all  time 
by  the  compromise  of  1820,  had  sprung  once 
more  into  a  fierce  flame.  The  impending 
annexation  of  Texas,  the  evident  determination 
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of  the  Southern  States  to  extend  their  domestic  a   communion   that   enrolls   nearly   7,000,000 

institution  throughout  the  territories,  and  the  members — have  decided   that    the   nation    is 

rise  of  the  abolitionists,  had  started  anew  the  henceforth  to  be  one  in  feeling,  as  it  has  been 

conflict  that  was  irrepressibly  destined  to  end  for  more  than  fifty  years  one  in  political  organ- 

in  the  Civil  War.     Though  for  the  most  part  the  ization.     The  really  binding  associations  are 

Protestant    Episcopal    Church    succeeded    in  those  of  thought  and  sentiment,  and  not  those 

holding    itself    aloof    from    this    controversy,  of  force;  the  reunion  of  this  religious  denomina- 

the  evangelical  denominations,  particularly  the  tion  is  therefore  hailed  by  all  Americans  as  a 

Methodists  and  the  Baptists,  soon  found  them-  certain  sign  that  the  war  between  the  states  is 

selves  split  into  Northern  and  Southern  camps,  really  over. 

In   the   Methodist   organization   the   struggle  

assumed  a  personal  character  in  the  case  of  A  Thirty  Years'  Record  in  Lynching 
Bishop  Andrew,  of  Georgia.    The  discipline 

of  the  Methodist  Church  prohibited  a  preacher  TN   THE  thirty  years  from    1889  to   1918 

from  possessing  slaves,  but  Bishop  Andrew's  there  were  3,224  lynchings  in  the  United 
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wife  was  a  slave  owner,  and  that  seemed,  to  A  States,  and  in  that  time  only  five  states 
Northern  members  of  a  church,  an  enormity  were  not  guilty  of  the  practice.  But,  horrible 
which  was  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  the  as  conditions  still  are  in  this  respect,  it  is  en- 
Christian  character.  The  Northern  brethren  couraging  to  see  that  there  is  a  gradual  de- 
demanded  that  the  Bishop's  wife  should  give  crease  in  the  number  of  these  crimes,  and  that 
up  her  slaves  or  that  the  Bishop  should  give  up  even  in  the  South,  where  lynchings  have  al- 
his  ecclesiastical  position.  In  their  discussions  ways  been  more  numerous  than  elsewhere, 
of  this  question  the  two  wings  of  the  church,  there  is  an  improvement. 
North  and  South,  used  all  the  arguments  that  In  the  thirty  years  under  consideration  12. 1 
subsequently  figured  so  constantly  in  the  per  cent,  of  the  lynchings  occurred  in  the  North 
slavery  controversy.  Religious  leaders  in  the  and  West,  while  87.9  per  cent,  occurred  in  the 
North  denounced  the  institution  as  heathenish,  South.  But,  although  some  improvement  is 
as  unchristian,  and  as  a  sin  in  the  eyes  of  God  shown  if  the  thirty  years  are  considered  by 
and  man;  while  the  Southern  Methodists  and  decades,  it  is  not  so  marked  in  the  South  as  in 
Baptists  defended  it  as  an  institution  which  the  rest  of  the  country.  In  the  ten  years  from 
was  not  only  permitted  by  the  Bible,  but  1889 to  1898  there  were  1,613  lynchings,  83.7  per 
encouraged  by  that  sa^.ed  volume.  The  cent,  taking  place  in  the  South;  from  1909  to 
Southern  Methodists,  unwilling  to  accept  the  1918  there  were  687,  94.4  per  cent,  of  which 
Northern  view,  met  in  sacred  conclave,  must  be  credited  to  the  sections  below  the 
"seceded"  from  the  national   body  and  es-  Mason-Dixon  line. 

tablished  a  church  of  their  own.  Yet,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  improvement 

This  religious  schism  fairly  foreshadowed  the  is    considerable.    The    1909   to    1918    period 

political  separation  which  was  to  follow  sixteen  shows  a  decrease  in  the  South  of  52  per  cent, 

years  afterward.     However,  the  religious  seces-  over  the  decade  from  1889  to  1898,  and  it  is  a 

sion  has  lasted  for  a  much  longer  time  than  the  particularly  encouraging  fact  that  in  the  ten 

secular  secession.  The  governmental  independ-  years  ending  with  19 18  only  forty  lynchings 

ence  of  the  South  endured  for  only  four  years;  took  place  in  the  North  and  West, 

up  to  the  present  time,  however,  the  Methodist  However,  we  cannot  congratulate  ourselves 

Church  has  maintained  itself  in  this  country  as  until  conditions  have  improved  considerably, 

two  independent  organizations.    But  the  thing  Unfortunately  the  Negroes  are  the  principal 

that  has  separated  in  twoparts  the  largest  of  the  sufferers  from  "lynch  law,"  and  much  of  the 

protestant  sects  for  seventy-six  years  has  long  unrest  among  them  is  due  directly  to  this 

since  disappeared.     That  the  two  bodies  have  criminal  practice.     In   the  thirty  years  just 

now  decided  to  come  together  is  a  cause  of  great  considered  78  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 

satisfaction  to  all  Americans,  irrespective  of  their  lynched  were  Negroes,  and  the  proportion  has 

religious  affiliations.     For  this  rapprochement  grown  steadily  greater,  the  1889  to  1898  period 

is  a  purely  voluntary  act;  it  shows  that  the  showing  a  percentage  of  68.9  against  81.2  per 

animosities  engendered  by  the  slavery  issue  cent,  for  19 14- 191 8. 

and  the  Civil  War  have  practically  disappeared:  But   many  leading  figures   and   important 

that  the  Methodist  Church,  South  and  North —  publications  have  taken  a  strong  stand  on  the 
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question  and  the  public  is  less  passive  in  its 
condemnation  than  it  formerly  was.  The 
improvement  evident  from  a  consideration  of 
the  last  thirty  years  shows  what  is  probably  a 
definite  growth  in  the  country — an  increasing 
regard  for  law  and  order  and  an  increasing  ob- 
jection to  violence  and  the  mob  spirit.  But 
still  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  we  shall 
completely  eliminate  these  un-American  de- 
monstrations that  seem  to  belong  to  some  age 
much  darker  than  we  like  to  consider  our  own. 


A  Great  Medical  Teacher 

THE  death  of  Sir  William  Osier  removes 
one  of  the  most  interesting  characters  of 
the  time  and  one  of  the  most  substantial 
workers  in  the  field  of  modern  medicine.  To 
physicians  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  the 
loss  is  first  of  all  a  personal  one.  In  the  history 
of  medicine  as  a  science  Osier  is  not  one  of  the 
preeminent  names.  As  a  discoverer  he  does 
not  rank  with  such  Frenchmen  as  Claude  Ber- 
nard and  Pasteur,  with  such  an  Englishman  as 
Lister,  with  such  Americans  as  Morton  and 
Marion  Sims,  or  with  such  Germans  as  Koch 
and  Erhlich.  But  there  are  achievements 
which,  in  their  way,  are  as  substantial  and  as 
beneficial  to  the  progress  of  mankind  as  the 
discovery  of  a  new  serum,  or  a  new  law  of 
nature,  or  the  development  of  a  new  surgical 
procedure.  One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the 
medical  profession  at  the  present  time  is  a  high 
quality  in  its  teaching  staff;  and  probably  Dr. 
Osier's  greatest  claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  his 
generation  was  that  he  was  a  great  writer  and  a 
great  teacher.  His  medical  works  are  stand- 
ards and  his  miscellaneous  writings  have  an 
interest  and  a  charm  for  the  general  reader. 
The  mere  titles  of  his  books  show  the  genial 
and  comprehensive  character  of  his  mind. 
"Science  and  Immortality,"  "Aequanimitas 
and  Other  Essays,"  "Counsels  and  Ideals," 
"An  Alabama  Student" — these  volumes  do 
not  necessarily  show  that  his  genius  constantly 
strayed  from  his  chosen  field,  but  rather  that 
he  sought  to  relate  that  field  to  something  which 
is  greater  than  any  profession  or  any  depart- 
ment of  learning,  and  that  is  life  itself.  Science 
became  under  Osier's  hands  almost  gracious; 
and,  if  to  be  a  constant  inspiration  to  thousands 
of  men,  a  leader  who  directs  the  minds  of  others 
to  discovery,  and  a  writer  who  presents  in 
imperishable  form  the  finest  achievements  of 
medical  science,  entitle  a  man  to  lasting  grati- 


tude, then  William  Osier  has  infinite  claims 
upon  his  generation. 

Yet  above  all  those  who  knew  him  personally 
appreciate  this  great  master  at  his  real  worth. 
Dr.  Osier  became  associated  with  medical  in- 
struction in  this  country  at  a  time  when  it 
sadly  needed  such  an  improvement  as  he  was 
qualified  to  give  it.  About  1890  he  became 
one  of  a  famous  group  which  was  gathered  in 
the  faculty  of  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School, 
a  group  which  was  destined  to  exercise  an  in- 
fluence on  medical  education  in  this  country, 
which  is  now  potent  in  all  parts  of  the  land. 
Osier's  eloquence,  his  personal  charm,  his  wit, 
his  sympathy,  and  his  learning,  exerted  an  in- 
fluence not  only  on  the  young  men  with  whom 
he  had  immediate  contact,  but  upon  thousands 
whom  he  never  saw.  The  reputation  which 
Dr.  Osier  gained  in  this  chair  led  to  his  ap- 
pointment as  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  at 
Oxford,  and  in  England  he  duplicated  his  Amer- 
ican success.  Since  Dr.  Osier  was  born  in 
Canada,  spent  his  mature  years  and  achieved 
his  great  success  in  the  United  States,  and 
finished  his  career  in  England,  his  life  may  be 
regarded  as  a  joint  possession  of  the  English- 
speaking  race.  All  three  countries  in  which  he 
lived  are  richer  for  his  labors. 


A  New  Soap-box  for  New  York 

THE  agitators,  for  the  most  part  newly 
arrived  visitors  from  abroad,  who  mount 
the  soap  box  in  Madison  Square  Garden 
and  discuss  the  state  of  the  Union  from  a  stand- 
point peculiarly  their  own,  are  soon  to  come  in 
competition  with  a  new  forum.  New  York  is 
now  erecting  a  building  which  is  popularly  known 
as  a  Town  Hall.  It  stands  in  one  of  the  busiest 
parts  of  the  city;  and  it  provides  a  splendid 
stage  and  an  adequate  auditorium  for  any 
enterprising  citizens  who  have  opinions  which 
they  desire  to  air.  The  guiding  principle  of 
this  new  meeting  house  is  that  it  shall  be 
free.  Any  man  or  woman,  or  any  group  or  any 
organization,  may  obtain  the  use  of  the  building 
rent  free  for  public  meetings  at  which  no  admis- 
sions are  charged.  The  only  limitation  to  this 
use  is  that  the  meetings  shall  be  orderly  and 
of  a  law  abiding  character.  Evidently  this 
latter  stipulation  will  rule  out  a  certain  type 
of  orator.  No  person  who  advocates  the  use  of 
violence  in  overthrowing  the  American  Govern- 
ment, no  one  who  preaches  the  use  of  trini- 
trotoluol in  small  packages  as  a  remedy  for 
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constitutional  ills,  no  one  who  in  war  time  war  showed  the  need  of  such  specially  trained 
urges  his  fellow  citizens  to  defy  the  conscription  men  and  the  universities  provided  them;  but 
law  or  refuses  to  purchase  liberty  bonds,  could  what  was  perhaps  even  more  important,  it 
evidently  gain  access  to  this  new  temple  of  good  showed  the  need  of  a  large  number  of  intelligent 
citizenship.  In  reality,  however,  this  will  not  and  mentally  trained  civilians  who  could  be 
be  a  particular  hardship,  for  the  enemies  of  quickly  transformed  into  military  and  naval 
public  order  have  had  no  great  difficulty  recently  officers.  That  72  per  cent,  of  the  Harvard 
in  finding  platforms  from  which  to  preach  their  men  enrolled  were  able  to  qualify  for  such  corn- 
new  gospel.  These  are  not  the  inarticulate  missions  is  the  best  possible  evidence  that  they 
masses;  the  men  and  women  who  really  need  a  possessed  the  qualities  required, 
pulpit  are  those  who,  while  they  recognize  the  The  other  service  which  Harvard  under- 
glaring  evils  of  government  and  society,  still  graduates  have  recently  rendered  was  the  part 
favor  orderly  and  constructive  methods  of  they  played  in  putting  down  the  Boston  police 
obtaining  reforms.  It  is  really  time  that  these  strike.  In  response  to  a  request  from  Governor 
forces  become  vocal,  and  the  League  of  Political  Coolidge,  144  undergraduates,  practically  all 
Education,  which  is  erecting  the  present  of  whom  had  served  in  the  Army,  volunteered 
structure,  is  to  be  congratulated  that  it  has  for  this  work.  For  several  months  these  young 
found  a  way  of  furnishing  these  really  inarticu-  men  have  alternated  class  room  exercises  with 
late  classes  a  public  speaking  place.  police  duty,  and  have  thus  made  a  substantial 
There  are  Americans  who  are  so  sufficiently  contribution  to  the  settlement  of  an  acute 
hidebound  and  conservativethat  they  will  rejoice  situation.  The  actual  work  performed  is 
that  this  building  is  to  be  known  as  New  York's  important;  even  more  important,  perhaps,  the 
Town  Hall.  The  term  suggests  the  old  meet-  Harvard  undergraduates  have  manifested  a  spirit 
ing  places  of  New  England,  and  takes  one  back  of  public  service  which  it  should  be  the  chief 
again  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  law  and  ambition  of  the  university  to  foster. 

liberty  and   the  Anglo-Saxon   love  of  order,  

which  laid  the  foundation  of  this  nation  and  Making  Wages  Keep  Pace  With  the  Cost 

to  which  its  present  greatness  is  chiefly  due.  f  I  '   " 

In  the  time  when  the  teachings  of  Lenin  and  ® 

Trotzky  and  Goldman  and  Hillquit  so  exten-         A    SYSTEM  of  wages  that  automatically 


A* 


sively  fill  our  newspaper  space  it  is  a  pleasure  /\  keeps  step  with  the  rise  in  prices  would 
to  welcome  a  development  which  suggests  ±  V  probably  appeal  to  the  fair  minded 
the  names  of  Cromwell  and  Hampden  and  wage  earner  as  a  solution  of  the  problem  pre- 
Winthrop  and  Washington  and  Lincoln.  An-  sented  by  the  rapid  increase  in  the  cost  of 
other  healthy  sign  is  that  Philadelphia  will  living.  If  the  wage  earner's  income  should 
also  have  its  Town  Hall  and  that  other  Amer-  increase  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  increase 
ican  cities  are  getting  ready  to  duplicate  the  in  house  rent  and  the  price  of  clothes  and  food- 
experiment,  stuffs,  he  would  have  less  to  complain  about 
—  than  now;  and  any  attempts  to  obtain  such 

College  Men  in  War  and  Peace  an  ideal  equilibrium  have  great  practical  value. 

One  that   seems  to  have  been  successful  is 

PRESIDENT  LOWELL,  of  Harvard,  that  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Union 
finds  in  the  happenings  of  the  last  year  Bleaching  and  Finishing  Company  of  Green- 
two  justifications  for  the  general  educa-  ville,  S.  C. 
tion  which  is  imparted  by  a  great  university  In  April,  191 8,  after  a  conference  between 
like  his  own.  The  first  is  furnished  by  the  the  management  and  the  employees,  this  con- 
World  War.  President  Lowell's  annual  report  cern  decided  that  Bradstreet's  index  number 
shows  that  9009  Harvard  men  served  in  the  should  regulate  wages.  In  order  to  get  a  fair 
naval  and  military  forces,  and  that  of  these  foundation  on  which  to  base  the  computations, 
72  per  cent,  received  commissions  as  officers,  the  index  number  for  January,  1916,  was  chosen 
The  records  of  other  leading  American  universi-  as  the  one  with  which  the  later  numbers  were  to 
ties  enforce  the  same  lesson.  By  no  means  be  compared,  the  percentage  of  difference  be- 
were  the  majority  of  these  men  mere  technicians  tween  the  two  giving  the  percentage  of  change 
— men  who  were  able  to  qualify  as  experts  in  in  the  wages  paid  each  month.  January, 
chemistry    and    other    scientific    fields.     The  1916,  was  chosen  because  up  to  that  time  the 
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numbers  had  held  a  comparatively  steady 
course,  and  only  after  that  time  did  the  sky- 
rocketing begin  that  has  continued  ever  since. 
But  instead  of  basing  the  index  number  on  all 
the  thirteen  heads  listed  by  Bradstreet,  those 
items  which  obviously  affected  the  employees 
only  indirectly  and  slightly,  such  as  metals, 
oils,  naval  stores,  and  building  materials, 
were  dropped,  and  the  number  was  determined 
by  considering  the  prices  only  on  bread  stuffs, 
live  stock,  provisions,  fruits,  hides  and  leather, 
and  textiles. 

The  system  works  simply,  and  is  understand- 
able to  the  average  employee.  For  instance, 
on  January  i,  1916,  the  index  figure  was  7.48. 
For  May,  1918,  it  was  13.90.  This  repre- 
sented an  increase  of  86  per  cent,  in  the  cost 
of  living,  and,  to  meet  this  increase,  the  com- 
pany added  86  per  cent,  to  the  payroll. 

But  the  question  as  to  what  promoted  em- 
ployees should  receive  made  necessary  a  special 
arrangement.  It  was  finally  decided  that  the 
wages  received  by  the  promoted  man's  prede- 
cessor in  January,  1916,  should  be  the  constant 
on  which  to  base  the  monthly  fluctuation. 
Another  variation  of  the  plan  is  its  application 
to  the  foremen  and  office  men.  Here,  instead 
of  allowing  the  index  number  to  effect  a  change 
based  on  the  entire  salary,  only  ten  dollars  is  con- 
sidered as  fluctuating,  the  remainder  being  fixed. 

Naturally  a  difficulty  arose  when  the  index 
number  showed  a  fall  in  the  cost  of  living — 
slight,  to  be  sure — for  under  this  system,  wages 
must  fall  to  coincide  with  this  decrease,  just  as 
they  must  rise  when  the  cost  of  living  goes  up. 
This  was  a  feature  which  the  working  men  did 
not  appreciate.  They  could  not  understand 
why  they  earned  less  in  one  month  than  in  the 
month  preceding.  A  carefully  worded  note 
now  accompanies  each  pay  envelope,  explain- 
ing how  the  amounts  are  computed,  and  that 
difficulty  seems  to  have  been  eliminated. 

Undoubtedly  this  plan,  as  is  the  case  with 
some  others,  will  satisfy  the  employees  so  long 
as  prices,  and  consequently  wages,  are  in- 
creasing. But  it  is  probable  that  much  mis- 
sionary work  will  be  necessary  in  order  to 
prevent  dissatisfaction  when  wages  drop,  even 
though  that  drop  is  accompanied  by  a  pro- 
portional drop  in  prices.  Probably  this  system 
of  paying  wages  would  not  be  regarded  as 
sound  by  the  political  economist,  yet  the  ex- 
periment is  an  interesting  one,  and,  in  the 
present  condition  of  industrial  disorganization 
it  has  probably  served  a  useful  purpose. 


Currency  Inflation  Throughout  the  World 

THE  war  resulted  in  an  expansion  of  the 
paper  currency  of  the  world  from  seven 
and  a  quarter  billions  of  dollars  in  July, 
191 4,  to  nearly  forty  billions  in  November, 
1 918,  when  the  war  ended.  Between  then  and 
December,  1919,  there  was  a  further  expansion 
of  eleven  billions,  showing  what  monetary 
history  has  always  shown,  that  currency  in- 
flation is  easier  to  continue  than  to  stop. 

These  figures  were  compiled  by  Mr.  O.  P. 
Austin,  chief  statistician  of  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York.  The  important  feature 
of  them  is  the  relationship  shown  between  the 
paper  currency  issued  and  the  gold  reserve  back 
of  it.  This  has  declined  from  an  average  gold 
reserve  for  the  principal  countries  of  the  world 
of  70  per  cent,  before  the  war  to  18.4  per  cent, 
in  November,  19 18,  to  13.7  in  December,  1919. 
The  Bolshevist  currency  issued  in  Russia  as 
fast  as  the  printing  presses  could  turn  it  out  is 
not  included  in  these  figures.  For  the  principal 
belligerent  countries  outside  of  Russia  the 
changes  in  the  percentage  of  gold  reserve  to 
note  issues  have  been  as  follows : 

JULY    I9I4       NOV.  J918      DEC.   I9I9 

Austria-Hungary  54.8  .7  .        .5 

France  62.0  11.2  9.6 

Germany  43.2  15.0  3.5 

Great  Britain  134.6  25.6  22.9 

Italy  70.0  9.8  7.5 

United  States  99.6  63.2  52.3 

This  shows  the  comparatively  strong  position 
of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  its  paper  cur- 
rency. Argentina,  Holland,  Japan,  Spain, 
Greece,  and  New  Zealand  were  the  only  coun- 
tries which  had  a  higher  gold  reserve  last  De- 
cember. The  average  reserve  for  the  Allied 
countries  was  then  1 7. 1  per  cent. ;  for  the  Central 
Powers  it  was  only  1.7  per  cent.;  and  for  the 
principal  neutrals  59.9  per  cent.  For  all 
countries  it  was  13.7  per  cent.  Back  of 
$50,783,000,000  of  paper  currency  outstanding 
in  December,  there  was  $6,849,000,000  of  gold. 
This  was  a  growth  from  $4,874,000,000  gold 
reserve  in  1914,  due  to  the  drawing  of  gold 
into  the  central  banks  from  several  different 
sources.  The  United  States  gained  more  than 
a  billion  of  this  gold.  The  rest  went  to  neutrals, 
to  Japan,  and  Great  Britain.  Practically  all 
the  other  belligerents  lost  gold,  either  during 
the  war  or  in  the  early  months  following  the 
Armistice. 
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WORLD-WIDE  COMPETITION 
FOR  AMERICAN  CAPITAL 

Every  month  in  this  part  of  the  magazine  The  World's  Work  prints 
an  article  on    investments   and  the  lessons   to  be  learned  therefrom 

IF  THE  letters  of  inquiry  concerning  the  bonds,  there  is  the  possibility  of  a  profit  from 
investment  of  savings  which  come  to  the  that  improvement  alone  of  39  per  cent,  on 
World's  Work  from  all  parts  of  the  British  bonds,  and  more  than  100  per  cent,  on 
country  can  be  taken  as  indicating  the  French  bonds.  This  speculative  chance  of  a 
trend  of  investment  demand,  then  foreign  considerable  profit  largely  explains  the  growing 
government  bonds  can  be  said  to  be  growing  interest  in  foreign  bonds. 
in  popular  favor  in  this  country.  A  business  It  shows,  however,  that,  in  order  to  attract 
man  in  Pennsylvania,  for  example,  writes  to  American  capital  abroad,  extraordinary  in- 
ask  if  British  and  French  internal  loan  bonds  ducements,  either  in  the  form  of  such  specula- 
would  be  good  investments  for  him;  a  man  in  tive  possibilities  or  otherwise,  have  to  be 
the  West  wants  information  regarding  British,  offered.  In  the  case  of  the  $25,000,000  Bel- 
French,  and  Italian  bonds;  a  woman  down  gian  Government  loan  recently  brought  out 
South  wants  to  know  if  the  United  Kingdom  here  this  fact  was  fully  recognized  in  the  terms 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  5§'s,  due  1929,  of  the  offering.  The  price  at  which  these 
would  be  suitable  for  her.  This  growing  notes  were  sold  gave  a  return  to  the  investor  of 
popular  interest  in  foreign  issues  is  divided  more  than  7  per  cent,  on  his  money.  And  in 
between  those  that  have  been  brought  out  addition  to  this  high  yield  the  purchaser  was 
in  this  market  and  are  actively  traded  in  here,  given  the  opportunity  of  making  half  the  profit 
and  the  internal  loan  bonds  of  the  foreign  that  might  be  secured  if  the  rate  of  exchange 
countries.  At  present,  the  greater  considera-  for  francs  becomes  less  than  eleven  francs  to 
tion  among  new  investors  seems  to  be  given  the  dollar  before  the  maturity  of  the  notes. 
to  the  internal  loan  bonds.  These  features  resulted  in  the  quick  sale  of 
This  growing  interest  in  foreign  securities,  the  entire  issue.  That  showed  that  foreign 
particularly  in  the  internal  loans  of  foreign  bonds  can  be  readily  sold  here  if  they  are  made 
governments,  is  not  hard  to  explain.  It  is  attractive  enough  to  American  investors, 
due  to  the  severe  declines  that  have  taken  While  the  war  was  in  progress,  other  things 
place  in  foreign  exchange  rates  since  the  besides  the  purely  competitive  demand  for 
Armistice  went  into  effect.  With  the  English  capital  had  an  influence  in  the  investment 
pound  sterling  valued  at  only  $3.50  as  com-  market.  Patriotism  led  many  people  to  con- 
pared  with  a  normal  rate  of  $4.86^;  with  our  tinue  subscribing  for  Liberty  Bonds  even 
dollar  worth  thirteen  francs  where  normally  though  they  had  good  reason  to  believe  the 
it  would  buy  only  five,  and  with  German  bonds  could  later  be  bought  at  lower  prices  in 
marks  down  to  1.24  cents  from  a  normal  the  open  market.  The  investment  banker, 
rate  of  23.8  cents,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  who  is  supposed  to  always  make  sure  of  his 
the  public  would  take  an  interest  in  the  situa-  own  commission,  did  a  great  deal  of  work  for 
tion.  There  has,  in  fact,  been  considerable  nothing.  Early  in  the  war,  a  group  of  East- 
speculation  and  gambling  in  the  purchase  of  em  bankers  were  considering  what  commission 
exchange  itself,  or  in  "options"  on  it.  But  they  would  charge  the  British  Government  for 
the  more  conservative  people  are  combining  placing  in  this  country  a  block  of  American 
their  speculation  in  exchange  with  the  invest-  farm  mortgages  which  had  been  turned  in  by 
ment  of  money  in  the  internal  loan  bonds  of  some  of  the  Scottish  investment  companies 
the  stronger  foreign  countries.  In  the  purchase  for  the  winning  of  the  war.  A  Chicago  banker 
of  these  bonds  advantage  is  taken  of  the  pres-  was  present  at  the  conference  and  his  views 
ent  low  exchange  rates.  If  these  rates  should  were  solicited.  He  told  his  fellow  bankers 
return  to  normal  before  the  maturity  of  the  that  in  his  opinion  they  had  no  right  to  charge 
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any  commission  on  such  a  transaction.     His  to  future  trade,  and  even  with  apparent  neglect 

unique    views    carried    the    conference.     The  of  their  home  fields.      It  will   take  years  of 

mortgages  were  placed  in  this  country  and  no  education   before  the  American   investor  will 

commission  was  charged  for  doing  it.  become  much  of  a  sower  of  seeds  in  such  distant 

But  now  conditions  are  changed.     There  is  gardens,   but  the  investment  trust  is  an  im- 

a  strictly  competitive  market  for  capital,  and  portant  step  in  this  direction.     It  will   help 

bankers  are  charging  full  commissions  for  locat-  us  to  hold  our  recently  acquired  position  as  a 

ing  it  and  bringing  it  to  the  borrowers.     Those  world    banker.     Fortunately,    under    normal 

who  will  get  it  are  the  ones  who  are  willing  to  conditions,  we  are  not  faced  with  the  same 

pay  the  highest  price,  or  interest  rate,  for  it,  and  necessity  for  winning  foreign  trade  that  most 

who  offer  the  best  security.     The  United  States  of  the  European  countries  are. 
is  practically  the  only  country  that  has  money         For  the  American  with  money  to  lend  the 

to  lend.     The  competition  for  it  is  therefore  present  world-wide  demand  for  capital  is  full  of 

keen,  and  comes  from  all  over  the  world,  where  opportunities.     He  can  buy  the  internal  loan 

formerly  it   was  almost   exclusively  confined  bonds  of  strong  foreign  countries,  and  thus 

to  this  country  alone.     The  United  States  now  place  himself  in  position  to  profit  by  any  im- 

holds  the  purse  for  the  world.     Recent  events  provement  that  may  take  place  m  the  exchange 

show  that  it  is  ready  to  loosen  the  purse  strings  rates  with  those  countries;  or  he  can  buy  the 

when  foreign  countries  are  willing  to  pay  high  foreign  issues  brought  out  here,  which,   like 

for  their  borrowings.     Sentiment  in  this  par-  the  Belgian  notes,  give  a  high  return  on  the 

ticular  has  given  way  to  the  stern  realities  of  investment  or  have  special  features  that  make 

more  selfish  interest.  them  particularly  attractive;  or  he  can  invest 

Whether  this  will  result  in  enough  loans  to  in  the  securities  of  foreign  corporations  and  yet 

keep  this  country's  foreign  trade  at  a  level  get  diversification  for  his  investment,  and  thus 

necessary  for  our  continued  prosperity  remains  reduce  the  risk,  through  the  medium  of  the 

to  be  seen.     Individual  investment  capital  is  investment  trusts;  or  he  can  buy  local  securi- 

selfish  and  does  not  see  beyond  the  immediate  ties,  particularly  the  new  issues,  which  have 

interest  return  or  the  prospective  speculative  to  meet  this  new  world-wide  competition  for 

profit.     It  has  little  interest  in  building  up  a  capital  and  therefore  are  selling  at  prices  which 

foreign  outlet  for  our  surplus  production.     But  give  returns  that  have  not  been  known  since 

the  education  of  American  investors  in  regard  Civil  War  days. 

to  foreign  loans  is  progressing,  and  it  is  be-         Only  those  who  recall  the  situation  when 

ginning  to  look  as  though  we  may  be  justified  foreigners  bought  our  securities  during  the  dark 

in  retaining,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  the  title  days  of  the  Civil  War,  when  our  6  per  cent. 

of  "world  banker"  with  which  we  so  proudly  Government  bonds  sold  on  a  gold  basis  for  less 

labeled  ourselves  during  the  war.  than  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar — to  be  accurate, 

The  recent  organization  of  investment  trusts  as  low  as  40. 1 5 — have  a  background  for  com- 
of  substantial  size,  to  buy  foreign  securities  and  parison  with  the  present  situation.  Those 
issue  their  own  debentures  and  stocks  against  who  have  faith  in  the  favorable  outcome  of 
them,  will  help  in  carrying  the  American  dollar  conditions  in  European  countries,  and  are  will- 
to  foreign  countries,  where  it  will  assist  in  their  ing  to  take  the  risk  of  backing  their  faith  by 
development  and  bring  back  trade  to  us.  the  investment  of  their  savings  abroad,  may 
Europe  has  this  form  of  investmentship  much  reap  profits  following  the  present  uncertainty  in 
better  developed  than  we  have,  and  European  Europe  commensurate  with  the  profits  that 
investors  have  had  more  experience  in  sending  Europeans  reaped  who  had  the  faith  and 
out  money  to  be  sown  abroad,  with  the  view  to  courage  necessary  to  invest  money  in  this 
reaping  profits  later  from  the  foreign  trade  that  country  during  the  Civil  War.  At  any  rate, 
will  grow  out  of  this  investment  seed.  Amer-  investors  who  buy  safe  securities  to-day  will 
ican  bankers  who  have  been  abroad  say  that  profit  by  the  present  world-wide  competition 
European  countries  are  already  cultivating  for  capital,  which  means  the  bidding  up  of  the 
and  planting  these  foreign  gardens,  with  a  view  price  paid  for  it  everywhere. 


PRESIDENT  WILSON,  HIS  TREATY, 
AND  HIS  REWARD 

How  the  President  Injected  His  Principles  and  His  Ideals  into  the  Peace 
Treaty  and  the  League  of  Nations.  The  Fierce  Opposition  and  His  Isolation 
in  Paris.  The  Russian  Mission,  Fiume,  and  Shantung.  Final  Compromise. 
A  Noble   Plan,   Mutilated   by   Materialistic   Critics  at   Home  and  Abroad 

By  WILLIAM  E.  DODD 

[William  E.  Dodd  has  for  many  years  held  the  chair  of  American  History  in  the  University  of 
Chicago.  As  a  tribute  to  his  eminent  position  among  American  historians,  Mr.  Dodd  was  invited  to 
serve  on  the  Commission  of  Historical  Research  which  conducted  a  close  official  scrutiny  of  historical 
events  and  tendencies  during  the  war.  He  has  had  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  make  an  intimate 
study  of  President  Wilson  and  his  policies. — The  Editors.] 

PON  the  occasion  of  his  return  to  him  seriously  when  he  talked  as  if  there  was  still 
Paris  on  March  13,  1919,  the  no  doubt  on  the  point.  The  Europeans  had  not 
President  found  that,  under  the  taken  the  measure  of  the  President.  Their 
leadership  of  Clemenceau,  the  statesmen  had  never  taken  him  seriously, 
League  of  Nations  and  the  pro-  except  when  it  proved  absolutely  necessary  to 
posed  treaty,  as  agreed  upon  January  25th,  and  gain  his  support  or  lose  the  war. 
confirmed  February  14th,  had  been  separated.  Wilson  was  the  only  eminent  man  in  the 
Doubtless  the  news  from  Washington  influ-  world  who  really  thought  that  the  principles 
enced  the  members  of  the  conference.  Cer-  on  which  the  United  States  entered  the  war 
tainly  they  endeavored  once  more  to  write  a  were  to  be  incorporated  in  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  in  which  enormous  indemnities  and  the  peace.  Yet  people  blamed  him  for  playing 
Rhine  boundary  should  be  secured  to  France,  a  lone  hand.  But  on  March  17th,  he  pub- 
in  which  Italy  was  to  have  her  way  in  the  Adri-  lished  a  statement  in  the  French  papers  that 
atic,  and  Japan  was  to  have  the  German  islands  there  must  be  a  league  of  nations  and  that 
in  the  northern  Pacific  and  the  Chinese  Pro-  it  must  be  an  integral  part  of  the  Treaty, 
vince  of  Shantung.  No  one  talked  seriously  It  set  all  Paris  agog.  Upon  what  real  power 
of  a  league  of  nations.  Wilson  was  thought  to  could  the  President  rest  any  such  pretensions 
be  a  defeated  man,  even  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  as  that  short  announcement  assumed?  Wilson 
and  the  other  British  leaders  had  apparently  had  at  that  time  three  sources  of  influence 
deserted  him.  It  was  to  be  a  quick  agreement  in  the  world;  he  could  refuse,  as  President 
now  upon  a  "strong"  peace,  a  resolute  attitude  of  the  United  States,  to  accept  the  Treaty 
toward  Russia,  and  a  prompt  return  to  business  when  finished ;  he  could  cease  approving  the 
as  usual.  The  fourteen  points  were  to  be  grants  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  credit  to 
"scrapped,"  not  even  the  terms  of  the  Armistice  European  governments;  and  he  could  announce 
serving  as  a  restraint.  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  moral  forces  of  the 
How  foolish,  then,  must  have  appeared  the  world  should  not  approve  the  proposed  settle- 
talk  of  the  President  on  the  night  of  his  de-  ment. 

parture  from  New  York.     He  had  said  to  the  But,  as  President,  the  majority  of  congress 

Senate  leaders  and  to  the  country  that  the  was  against  him  and  to  have  taken  the  first 

League  and  the  Treaty  should  be  so  interwoven  course  would  have  challenged  the  very  elements 

that  they  could  not  be  disentangled.     He  had  in  American  life  most  hostile  to  him  and  which 

said  as  much  in  New  York  in  September,  1918.  had  prevailed  in  the  last  election.     If  he  took 

And  the  conference  had  agreed  on  two  occa-  the  second  course  and  refused  to  lend  credits, 

sions  that  this  should  be  done.    On  the  day  on  which  American  exports  were  to  be  sent 

of  his  arrival  in  Paris,  no  one  seemed  to  take  abroad,  he  would  have  practically  laid  an  em- 
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bargo  upon  American  trade.  For  without  the 
support  of  the  United  States  the  credits  of  both 
France  and  Italy,  to  say  nothing  of  the  smaller 
countries,  would  have  collapsed.  The  effect 
of  such  a  course  would  have  been  terrible  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  It  would  have  brought 
that  universal  panic  which  so  many  business 
men  and  economists  were  predicting  every  day. 
The  third  course  was  the  only  one  left.  How 
much  moral  strength  Wilson  had  one  may  never 
say.  But  it  was  even  at  that  late  date  very 
great.  Only  it  could  not  be  tested  with  safety, 
for  so  long  as  his  actual  programme  remained 
unpublished,  great  numbers  of  Germans  in  the 
United  States  might  sustain  him,  similar  num- 
bers of  Irish  voters  would  shout  for  him,  and 
that  body  of  British  opinion,  which  Lloyd 
George  had  flaunted  in  the  last  campaign, 
would  look  to  him  as  its  spokesman.  Even  to 
try  to  win  a  great  struggle  without  the  legisla- 
tive support  of  his  own  country,  when  so  many 
of  the  other  elements  of  support  were  so  in- 
tangible and  when  British  liberalism  was  dis- 
credited, displayed  boldness  that  approached 
rashness.  And  yet  timidity  was  the  charge  of 
American  liberals! 

wilson's  force  of  personality 

BUT  Wilson  has  another  source  of  strength. 
His  personal  presence,  his  unparalleled 
power  of  persuasion,  his  voice,  make  him  a 
force  in  any  group — I  was  about  to  say  the 
dominant  force  in  any  group  of  men.  Few 
men  who  have  come  into  close  relation  with  him 
have  been  able  to  resist  his  appeals.  Although 
the  one  master  of  the  conference  after  Wilson, 
Clemenceau,  could  not  be  touched  by  these 
influences,  the  British  felt  them  keenly.  Lloyd 
George  and  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  if  not  Mr.  Bal- 
four, made  certain  proof  of  this  every  day  they 
worked  with  him.  And  it  was,  after  all,  the 
attitude  of  the  British  delegation  which  de- 
termined Wilson's  success  and  even  prevented 
the  break-up  of  the  conference  without  a  treaty 
or  a  league. 

On  March  18th  Wilson,  Clemenceau,  and 
Lloyd  George  were  in  serious  conference. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  what  the  President 
said.  Clemenceau's  contention  was  doubtless 
what  it  had  ever  been:  indemnities  that  would 
bind  Germany  for  a  hundred  years  or  more  and 
the  coveted  RJiine  frontier.  Lloyd  George  must 
bring  the  two  together.  For  a  week  there  was 
deadlock.  Then  it  was  announced  that  there 
would  be  a  league  of  nations.    That  much 


Clemenceau  would  yield.  And  it  might  be  a 
part  of  the  Treaty.  Only  Wilson  must  agree 
to  an  American-British-French  alliance  against 
Germany.  That  is,  the  conference  got  back 
to  the  point  where  it  had  been  on  January  25th! 
If  France  must  content  herself  with  Alsace- 
Lorraine  and  mere  reparations,  then  the  critical 
economic  situation  must  not  be  made  worse 
by  any  recognition  or  relief  of  Russian  radical- 
ism which  did  not  secure  the  repayment  of  the 
seven  billions  of  loans  to  the  old  imperial  re- 
gime. Nor  would  Clemenceau  ever  consent 
to  a  clause  in  the  Treaty  or  the  League  which 
allowed  Austria  to  unite  with  Germany. 

A   CRISIS    IN    THE    CONFERENCE 

WILSON  could  hardly  consent  to  any  re- 
pressive measures  in  Russia.  How  could 
foreign  powers  compel  the  Bolsheviki  to  pay  the 
debts  of  Nicholas  and  his  predecessors?  And 
what  could  Wilson  say  if  the  idea  of  the  self- 
determination  of  peoples  were  brought  to 
naught  in  the  fixing  of  a  decree  against  the 
union  of  groups  of  the  same  nationality?  It 
was  Wilson  versus  Clemenceau,  with  Italy  on 
the  side  of  Clemenceau  and  Lloyd  George 
wavering.  The  subject  of  German  indemnities 
disturbed  him. 

Everybody  who  read  the  despatches  realized 
that  the  crisis  was  at  its  worst  and  that  a  break- 
up of  the  conference  was  not  at  all  unlikely. 
To  compel  Wilson  to  yield,  a  vigorous  campaign 
was  waged  from  the  very  day  he  embarked 
from  New  York.  From  the  United  States  came 
the  news  that  Mr.  Bryan  insisted  upon  an 
amendment  to  the  proposed  league  exempting 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Before  the  end  of 
April  he  knew  that  Messrs.  Root  and  Taft 
would  favor  and  ask  the  same  thing.  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  hitherto  counted  as  friendly  to  the 
President,  announced  that  he  was  opposed  to 
the  League  and  that  he  too  would  have  the 
Treaty  hastened.  The  most  casual  reading  of 
the  American  newspapers  during  the  latter 
part  of  March  and  the  early  days  of  April,  will 
disclose  the  fact  that  a  wide-flung  campaign 
against  the  League  and  for  a  "hard  peace"  was 
being  conducted.  The  leaders  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  were  doing  their  utmost  as  must  have 
been  expected.  Unquestioned  success  of  Wilson 
at  Paris  would  have  been  the  ruin  of  their 
party  for  a  decade  to  come. 

If  Wilson  asked  Clemenceau  to  amend  the 
League  covenant,  it  would  be  the  first  step  in 
the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  that  would  violate 
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many  if  not  most  of  the  fourteen  points.  But 
the  Boston  Transcript  announced  that  the 
fourteen  points  had  been  repudiated  in  the 
November  elections.  Even  the  New  York  Times, 
a  steady  support  hitherto,  began  to  say  "  hurry 
the  Treaty."  The  "backfire"  from  home  was 
certainly  both  rapid  and  severe  as  the  final  de- 
cision approached.  Wilson's  first  statement 
upon  reaching  Paris  had  been  that  the  League 
constitution  would  not  be  amended,  a  state- 
ment that  probably  did  as  much  harm  as  good. 

opposition  to  Wilson's  stand 

NOR  was  the  campaign  in  Europe  less  in- 
tense. The  attitude  of  the  Irish  was  well 
expressed  in  a  pronouncement  made  by  John 
T.  O'  Kellev,  the  Sinn  Fein  envoy :  "  We  have 
pleaded  and  spoken  gently  to  President  Wilson 
long  enough.  The  time  has  come  for  acts. 
We  can  stop  ratification  of  this  League  of 
Nations  in  Congress  if  the  Irish  question  is  not 
settled."  By  settlement  was  meant  absolute 
independence.  British  opposition  was  wide- 
spread. The  London  Globe  called  Wilson's 
attitude  "autocracy."  The  Daily  Express 
lamented  his  stubbornness.  The  Pall  Mall 
said  he  simply  did  not  know  the  mischief  he 
was  doing.  The  Northcliffe  papers  attacked 
Lloyd  George  because  he  did  not  support  with 
sufficient  vigor  the  French  demands  for  the 
Rhine  frontier.  The  whole  conservative  ele- 
ment in  Parliament  seemed  to  unite  in  a  cam- 
paign to  overthrow  the  prime  minister,  an  event 
which  must  have  caused  a  break-up  of  the 
peace  conference.  And  Christabel  Pankhurst, 
the  suffragist  leader,  declared  in  a  wildly  ap- 
plauded speech  in  London,  that  Wilson  and 
Lloyd  George  were  the  villains  of  Paris,  they 
were  the  shields  of  Bolshevism. 

DIFFICULTIES    IN    PARIS 

IN  PARIS  the  pressure  was  more  direct  and  at 
the  same  time  more  subtle.  When  Colonel 
House  undertooktopreparethewayforthe  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  as  an  amendment  to  the  League, 
the  British  helped  him  on  by  ready  agreement. 
Admitting  the  Monroe  Doctrine  into  the  league 
covenant  meant  a  weakening  of  the  President. 
It  gave  his  opponents  the  best  possible  oppor- 
tunity to  press  their  claims.  Italy  seeing  her 
advantage  immediately  demanded  Fiume  on 
pain  of  recalling  her  delegation.  The  French 
returned  to  their  huge  indemnities  and  strength- 
ened their  claims  for  the  Saar  district,  even  for 
the  Prussian  region  that  lay  north  of  the  Saar 


basin.  The  diplomatic  manoeuvres  were  mak- 
ing fast,  when  Japan  renewed  more  vigorouslv 
than  ever  her  idea  of  the  equality  of  all 
peoples.  The  President  intimated  on  April 
i  st,  that  he  would  leave  for  home  if  the  Rhine 
frontier  were  longer  demanded.  His  reply  to 
the  persistent  French  argument  was  that  he 
would  not  create  another  "Alsace-Lorraine." 
It  was  this  ceaseless  heckling  of  Wilson  by  the 
French  militarists  about  the  annexation  of  all 
German  territory  west  of  the  Rhine  that  caused 
the  long  delays  and  that  was  breaking  his 
health. 

If  there  was  ever  a  clear  case  of  short- 
sighted social  reaction  against  a  far-sighted 
liberalism,  it  was  just  this  intense  struggle 
between  Clemenceau,  the  "  realist,"  and  Wilson 
the  idealist.  The  one  reviled  the  fourteen 
points  as  the  "fourteen  commandments,"  the 
other  appealed  to  the  golden  rule  as  a  safe  law 
of  politics.  The  one  insisted  upon  violating 
the  terms  of  the  Armistice  only  a  few  months 
old  and  yet  pleaded  for  the  sacredness  of  secret 
treaties  made  in  191 5 ;  the  other  urged  the  bind- 
ing character  of  the  Armistice  and  insisted  that 
secret  treaties  must  be  discarded.  The  irony 
of  it  all  was  that  these  contentions  and  appeals 
could  not  be  made  in  the  open  without  an  im- 
mediate disruption  of  the  conference  which  all 
men  feared — perhaps  feared  too  much. 

THE    RUSSIAN    MISSION 

THE  last  phase  of  the  deadlock  came  under 
circumstances  well  worth  a  review.  Colonel 
House  and  Lloyd  George  had  authorized  a  secret 
mission  to  Russia  a  day  or  two  after  Wilson's 
departure  for  Washington.  William  C.  Bullitt, 
a  clever  and  apparently  very  vain  correspondent 
of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  headed  the  mission. 
Bullitt  understood  that  certain  instructions 
which  both  House  and  the  private  secretary  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  gave  him  would  probably  be 
acceptable  as  a  basis  of  negotiations  with  the 
Bolshevist  regime  in  Russia.  It  was  the  re- 
newal of  the  very  important  proposal  of  Lloyd 
George  and  the  President  when  the  conference 
met.  That  the  whole  thing  was  much  in 
doubt  was  evidenced  by  the  profound  secrecy 
of  the  undertaking.  It  was  a  most  delicate 
thing,  for  public  opinion  in  France  was  over- 
whelmingly opposed  to  any  dealings  with 
Lenin  and  public  opinion  in  England  and  the 
United  States  was  hardly  less  hostile. 

Bullitt,  Lincoln  Steffens,  Walter  Weyl, 
and  a  captain  of  the  army,  were  taken  to 
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the  border  of  Russia  on  a  British  war  vessel. 
They  reached  Moscow  and  within  a  week  se- 
cured certain  propositions  from  the  Soviet 
Government  on  which  peace  and  a  lifting  of  the 
blockade  might  be  arranged  with  the  conference. 
Only  Lenin  stipulated  that  the  offer  of  terms 
must  come  from  the  powers  in  Paris  and  not 
from  himself  and  that  April  10th  was  the  last 
day  on  which  overtures  would  be  received. 
The  tone  was  the  tone  of  a  victor  in  war. 
Mr.  Bullitt,  exultant  that  his  mission  promised 
success,  returned  to  Paris  at  the  end  of  March, 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  deadlock  was 
apparently  beyond  the  President's  power  to 
break  except  upon  a  withdrawal  of  the  Amer- 
ican delegation.  When  Clemenceau  was  asked 
to  give  up  the  Rhine  frontier,  to  agree  to  mod- 
erate reparations  and  to  submit  the  fortunes  of 
France  to  the  protection  of  a  league  of  nations 
in  which  few  men  in  France  had  any  faith,  Mr. 
Bullitt  insisted  that  this  secret  mission  should 
at  once  be  recognized,  that  the  whole  Allied 
world,  despite  the  growing  hostility  of  the 
British  press  to  Lloyd  George,  should  make 
overtures  to  the  head  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. 

The  President  thought  he  could  not  safely 
press  the  matter  then.  The  plans  of  Mr.  Bul- 
litt, if  not  his  associates,  naturally  leaked  into 
the  press  of  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
There  was  widespread  disapproval.  The  stu- 
dent of  history  will  hardly  doubt  that  the  accep- 
tance of  the  opportunity  offered  in  the  Bullitt 
proposals,  which  included  an  agreement  on 
the  part  of  the  Russians  to  repay  the  French 
loans,  would  have  been  wise  and  salutary. 
But  their  acceptance  meant  the  certain  over- 
throw of  Lloyd  George  and  the  probable 
appearance  of  Northcliffe  as  the  head  of  the 
British  delegation  at  Paris.  That  of  course 
would  have  been  the  signal  of  victory  for  Cle- 
menceau and  Wilson  would  have  stood  even 
without  the  vacillating  support  of  Lloyd 
George.  Upon  the  refusal  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  urge  the  conference  to  accept  the 
proposals  from  Russia,  Bullitt  resigned  in  a 
spirit  that  revealed  a  rare  mind.  One  would 
have  supposed  that  Mr.  Bullitt  was  the  next 
ranking  member  of  the  American  commission. 
Every  paper  of  consequence  in  the  United 
States  published  the  vituperative  letter  he 
wrote  to  the  President,  in  which  he  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  should  never 
sign  either  the  treaty  or  adopt  the  league,  that 
Wilson  himself  had  abandoned  the  leadership 


of  mankind  and  consigned  the  world  to  an- 
other century  of  war. 

Bombastic  and  unreasonable  as  this  attack 
upon  the  President  was  it  proved  to  be  the  sig- 
nal for  organization  and  renewed  war  upon 
Wilson.  The  Nation  now  sent  one  of  its  lead- 
ing correspondents  to  Washington  to  bring 
about  an  alliance  between  the  extreme  radicals 
of  New  York  and  the  Bourbons  of  the  Senate. 
"  1  have  always  liked  Congress  whole-heartedly. 
It  is  a  good  American  body,"  said  its  corres- 
pondent. That  was  doubtless  true.  The 
amusing  part  was  that  the  spokesman  of  ex- 
treme radicalism,  advocate  even  of  the  Soviet 
system   of  government,  should   have   said   it. 

THE  CONFERENCE  ON  THE   VERGE  OF  COLLAPSE 

SHORTLY  after  Bullitt's  return  to  Paris 
Hungary  turned  Bolshevist  and  Austria 
seemed  on  the  verge  of  anarchy.  Japan  re- 
vealed her  unyielding  will  to  despoil  China. 
The  Poles  must  have  a  great  empire  that 
stretched  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea  and 
Greece  would  not  be  content  without  the 
possession  of  Constantinople.  Clemenceau 
remained  obdurate.  It  was  thought  the 
President  could  not  long  withstand  the 
pressure.  The  Echo  de  Paris  expressed  the 
common  feeling  when  it  said  on  April  5th :  "  The 
League  of  Nations  lies  in  pieces  in  the  Hotel 
Crillon."  Wilson  made  public  his  message  for 
the  George  Washington  to  sail  for  Brest,  to  be  in 
readiness  for  him.  When  he  called  for  his  ship, 
the  London  Times  and  its  subordinate  papers 
renewed  their  attacks  upon  Lloyd  George. 
Then  came  a  respite  and  it  looked  to  some  as  if 
the  party  of  Clemenceau  would  yield. 

It  only  looked  so.  Wilson  had  made  it  plain 
to  all  the  world  what  he  wanted.  A  league  of 
nations  with  powers,  an  international  agree- 
ment based  upon  the  fourteen  points.  This 
league  he  wanted  so  much  that  Clemenceau 
realized  that  he  would  give  much  for  it.  A  new 
way  to  defeat  the  President  was  devised. 
Three  hundred  and  seventy  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  signed  a  telegram 
to  Lloyd  George  demanding  a  quick  and  a  hard 
peace,  that  is,  a  defeat  of  Wilson.  Six  days 
later  Clemenceau's  minister  for  foreign  affairs 
asked  the  French  Deputies  for  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence. It  was  given  on  a  vote  of  334  to  166. 
The  radicals  of  the  world  had  said  Clemenceau 
would  be  overthrown,  if  he  repudiated  the  four- 
teen points.  This  was  the  reply  and  Wilson 
heard  it.    On  the  same  day  Lloyd  George  met 
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the  conservative  opposition  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  likewise  received  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence. Instead  of  yielding  the  lines  of  resis- 
tance were  stiffening.  There  had  been  exactly 
one  month  of  absolute  deadlock.  Would  Wil- 
son yield  or  would  he  risk  a  break-up  of  the 
conference? 

THE     CLEMENCEAU-WILSON    COMPROMISE 

AS  NEARLY  as  the  facts  now  indicate  he 
^  at  last  agreed  to  Clemenceau's  demand 
for  an  alliance  between  France,  England,  and 
the  United  States;  and  Clemenceau  yielded  the 
French  demand  for  the  Rhine  frontier.  That 
meant  compromise.  Immediately  Italy  laid  an 
ultimatum  upon  the  table.  It  was  Fiumeor  Italy 
would  cease  to  negotiate.  The  same  day  the 
Japanese  or  others,  who  knew  well  the  old  game 
of  diplomacy,  started  stories  that  Japan  had 
been  promised  Shantung  by  both  France  and 
England,  that  Japan  had  been  offered  most 
favorable  terms  from  Germany  in  191 7  and 
that  the  starving  fifty-seven  millions  of  Japan- 
ese must  have  land,  more  land.  The  United 
States  would  not  allow  Japanese  to  emigrate  to 
either  of  the  Americas,  where  hundreds  of 
millions  of  men  might  be  fed  and  clothed.  The 
United  States  would  not  allow  the  Japanese  to 
seize  and  hold  Siberia  where  there  were  other 
vast  areas  of  land  unoccupied.  It  was  un- 
friendly, un-Christian;  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment could  not  stand  a  day  if  Shantung  were 
not  granted.  "Japan  could  not  view  without 
apprehension  the  moral  awakening  of  400  mil- 
lion Chinese." 

Clemenceau  and  Wilson  had  agreed  to  com- 
promise the  great  issue! 

For  ten  years  Wilson  had  taught  revolution, 
revolution  after  peaceful  methods.  Constitu- 
tions, laws,  and  social  habits  which  everywhere 
upheld  the  unprecedented  inequalities  in 
modern  society  created  by  the  industrial  revo- 
lution of  the  last  century  he  would  amend, 
repeal,  or  ameliorate.  Even  governments  he 
had  attacked  on  his  tours  through  England 
and  Italy.  It  was  a  day  of  the  self-determina- 
tion of  peoples,  a  new-old  struggle  for  democ- 
racy. As  a  result  of  this  constant  preaching 
he  had  been  elevated  to  the  governorship  of  a 
state,  then  to  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States,  and  now  he  stood  in  Paris,  confronted 
by  the  ancient  enemy  of  all  revolution,  of 
democracy.  His  own  country  was  officially 
against  him;  its  articulate  elements  had  grown 
tired  of  his  reforms,  greater  reforms  than  any 


other  leader  of  the  United  States  had  ever 
effected,  and  had  learned  how  to  thwart  him. 
Appealing  still  to  common  men  everywhere,  he 
had  adjourned  his  American  struggle  to  Paris 
where  the  world  was  his  parish.  It  was  a 
great  moment  in  history.  Could  Wilson  succeed? 

In  Germany  just  four  hundred  years  before 
there  stood  another  professor  who  had  pub- 
lished ninety-five  theses  whose  effect  was  revo- 
lution. Every  year  the  fame  and  power  of  the 
new  leader  spread  till  German  public  opinion 
was  stirred  to  its  very  depths.  His  sermons 
and  his  marvellous  pamphlets  on  "  The 
Babylonian  Captivity"  and  "  The  Freedom  of 
a  Christian  Man  "  had  aroused  in  the  minds 
of  simple  and  oppressed  men  all  over  Germany 
that  hope  of  a  millennium  which  has  again  and 
again  in  history  flamed  forth  and  consumed 
some  of  the  dross  of  overgrown  materialism. 
But  when  scores  of  thousands  of  peasants, 
under  the  leadership  of  Hans  and  Heinrich, 
prepared  to  act  upon  the  new  principles  Luther 
warned  them  against  their  simple  logic.  Actual 
revolution  he  could  not  inaugurate.  The  terrors 
of  a  nation,  if  not  a  world  wide,  social  conflict 
he  dreaded.  He  trembled  before  the  conse- 
quence which  his  keener  mind  pictured  to  him. 
He  compromised  and  approved  a  ruthless 
slaughter  of  the  poor  peasants.  For  half  a 
hundred  years  the  South  German  peasants 
hissed  his  name  when  mentioned. 

Confronted  with  all  the  facts  of  the  compli- 
cated case  in  Paris,  would  Wilson  join  the  radi- 
cals of  Russia,  stir  the  emotions  of  the  great 
masses  of  unknown  men  everywhere,  and  chal- 
lenge his  own  country  by  breaking  up  the 
conference?  That  was  the  alternative  and 
every  keen-minded  man  in  Paris  knew  it. 
Wilson  wished  to  persuade  men;  violence  and 
war  he  hated  now  as  when  he  was  a  teacher  of 
young  men  at  Princeton.  Moreover,  as  a  his- 
torian, he  knew  that  reforms  that  are  imposed 
turn  to  reactions.  Hence  Wilson  and  Lloyd 
George  and  Clemenceau  patched  up  the  great 
compromise.  The  Treaty  with  Germany  and 
the  League  of  Nations  for  the  world,  as  they 
were  offered  to  the  world  on  May  7th,  were 
the  result. 

THE    FIUME   APPEAL 

BUT  the  immediate  consequences  of  an 
agreement  between  Wilson  and  Clemen- 
ceau were  to  prove  disastrous  to  the  cause  the 
President  had  nearest  his  heart.  Orlando, 
sorely  pressed  at  home,   now  demanded  for 
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Italy  all  that  had  been  promised  in  the  pact  of  Perceiving  like  good  diplomats,  that  the 
London,  and  Fiume  besides.  Wilson  under-  time  was  propitious,  the  Japanese  delegation 
took  to  reply  by  his  favorite  method  of  open  now  pressed  its  one  great  demand,  abandon- 
covenants  openly  arrived  at.  He  drafted  a  ing  all  others,  the  overlordship  and  economic 
very  able  and  a  very  persuasive  appeal  to  the  exploitation  of  Shantung.  England  could 
people  of  Italy.  It  was  of  the  very  essence  of  not  deny  them.  Had  not  England  held  for 
democracy.  No  historian  can  ever  condemn  three  quarters  of  a  century  similar  sway 
its  spirit  or  tone  or  the  wisdom  of  its  publica-  over  the  Shanghai  valley?  Clemenceau  could 
tion.  If  open  diplomacy  ever  had  a  strong  not  deny  his  support,  for  France  too  had  her 
case,  it  was  in  the  Fiume  appeal  of  the  President,  hands  upon  the  decrepit  body  of  China.  Italy 
The  reasonableness  of  it  is  said  to  be  attested  would  support  Japan;  Japan  would  support 
by  the  initials  of  Clemenceau  and  Lloyd  George  Italy.  Both  would  abandon  the  conference 
upon  its  margins.  On  the  day,  when  the  Ital-  altogether  if  they  did  not  get  what  they  wished, 
ian  parliament  was  about  to  give  voice  to  its  The  Republican  Party  in  the  United  States 
will  as  both  the  French  and  British  parliaments  could  not  oppose  Japan.  Had  not  Mr.  Roose- 
had  done  he  gave  the  address  to  the  news-  *  velt  himself  approved  the  seizure  of  Korea  in 
papers.  July,  1907?  And  had  not  Mr.  Knox,  while 
Italian  indignation  Secretary  of  State  in  .910,  tacitly  approved  the 

same   Japanese   overlordship   of    Manchuria? 

THERE  was  one  great  outcry  that  rose  from  Nor  was  the  Democratic  Party  very  much  con- 

every  town  and  countryside  of  Italy.    Men  cerned  about  the  fate  of  Shantung.     Having 

denounced  this  appeal  to  the  people  over  the  yielded  at  all,  the  President  now  yielded  on 

politicians'  heads.    Wilson  only  repeated  what  Shantung.    The  whole  thing  nearly  broke  his 

everybody  had  agreed  to  in  the  Armistice;  he  heart,  nothing  more  than  the  cruel  demands  of 

pleaded  for  his  fourteen  points;  he  besought  the  Japan.     He  tried  to  parry  the  fell  blow  at  the 

Italians  and  the  world  at  the  same  time  to  try  sovereignty  of  a  friendly  and  confiding  power, 

for  once  to  apply  the  principle  of  the  simple  Then  he  sought  to  exact  from  the  Japanese  a 

justice.     But  Italy  replied  in  a  rousing  rejection  guarantee  that  the  "lost  province"  would  be 

of   the   proposition.    Orlando   returned,    like  restored  on  a  given  date.     He  failed  in  both. 

Clemenceau  and  Lloyd  George  had  just  done,  There  is  no  denying  that  the  fourteen  points, 

with  the  full  endorsement  of  his  country.    The  that  the  terms  of  the  Armistice,  were  violated 

London   Telegraph  denounced  the  appeal  to  in  the  Treaty  about  to  be  agreed  upon.    Wilson 

Italy  as  Wilsonian  "brusqueness,"  the  London  was  "greatly  saddened,  knowing  that  public 

Express  said  Wilson  had  only  "waved  a  red  opinion  was  hardening  against  him  at  home." 

flag  at  the  Italians."     Clemenceau  and  Lloyd  The  terms  of  the  settlement,  as  Clemenceau 

George  denied,  if  not  in  their  own  words  cer-  called  it,  are  familiar  to  everybody,     Under  it, 

tainly  the  words  of  their  subordinates,  that  they  Germany  was  subjected  to  terms  more  drastic 

knew  anything  of  the  President's  "  rash "  pur-  and  far  reaching  than  any  imposed  upon  any 

pose.     Clemenceau    telegraphed    the    former  nation  in  modern  times.    Wilson  had  not  been 

Italian  Premier  Luzzatti  that  French  secret  able  to  inaugurate  a  new  era.     But  he  put  his 

promises  were  certainly  not  "  scraps  of  paper."  hope  in  the  League  of  Nations.    When  the 

The  telegram  was  made  public.     It  was  a  chal-  passions  and  the  vindictiveness  of  Europe  had 

Ienge  to  Wilson.    And  Clemenceau  knew  that  calmed,  he  believed  that  the  covenant  of  the 

he  had  worked  three  months  to  make  a  scrap  of  League  of  Nations  would  be  used  to  correct 

paper  of  the  Armistice.    Nor  did  the  Italians  the  harsh  and  irritating  parts  of  the  Treaty, 

outside  of  Italy  take  a  different  view  from  the  Under  the  League,  future  generations  would 

rampant  nationalists  at  home.     In  Paris,  in  function   and   slowly   build   an   international 

London,  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  rousing  organization  that  would  make  an  end  of  wars. 
Italian  meetings  were  held.    They  denounced 

Wilson.    The  American  Italians  cabled  their  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  CONCEPT 

anger  hot  across  the  Atlantic;  Senator  Lodge  [T  WAS  a  noble  thought;  and  none  will  deny 

declared   in   a   widely   published    address    in  I  that  Wilson  all  but  gave  his  life  for  it.     His 

Boston  that  Fiume  belonged  to  Italy  and  that  abiding  and  unfaltering  faith  in  it  was  one  of 

the  President  had  no  business  to  meddle  in  the  causes  of  the  French  persistence  in  the 

the  affairs  of  other  nations.  fight  upon  his  fourteen  points.    What  was  the 
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League?  A  loose  association  of  sovereign  discuss  the  common  concerns  of  mankind, 
states  that  was  not  to  infringe  upon  the  abso-  Each  state  was  to  have  one  vote  and  resolu- 
lute  independence  of  any  member.  It  was  to  tions  of  the  body  were  to  be  carried  before  a 
include  every  nation,  although  for  the  moment  smaller  council  for  finaj  action.  The  council 
Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Soviet  Russia  should  be  composed  of  representatives  of  five 
were  not  to  be  members.  For  a  hundred  and  great  powers  at  first,  later  of  nine;  that  is, 
fifty  years  the  idea  of  national  unity  and  Germany,  Russia,  Hungary,  and  Austria  were 
perfect  national  sovereignty  had  been  perhaps  expected  to  take  their  places  in  the  central 
the  most  important  social  force  in  western  world  body  after  a  short  period  of  probation, 
civilization.  For  it,  Lincoln  had  waged  a  Voting  would  be  by  states  and  an  important 
terrible  war  and  given  his  own  life.  For  it  resolution,  to  become  effective,  must  pass  un- 
Bismarck  and  Cavour  had  wrought  like  modern  animously  except  for  the  opposition  of  a  state 
titans,  like  Jesuits  who  justified  any  means,  whose  conduct  was  under  consideration.  And 
so  the  end  was  desirable.  Now,  when  nation-  any  state  not  represented  in  this  executive 
alism  was  in  its  full  flower,  Wilson  set  about  council  should  have  the  right  to  be  heard  on 
undermining  that  perfect  structure  reared  any  matters  vital  to  its  people.  All  states 
upon  foundations  that  had  cost  so  much  blood  were  to  agree  to  submit  their  cases  to  this  body 
and  tears  and  treasure!  He  would,  in  the  very  for  arbitration  and  each  one  was  also  to  agree 
phraseology  of  the  Fathers  of  the  American  to  arbitrate  disputes  according  to  the  verdict 
Union,  set  up  a  confederation.  It  was  to  have  of  the  council,  or,  in  cases  where  this  was  not 
no  powers  of  taxation;  but  it  might  ask  the  thought  to  be  possible,  wait  six  months  before 
various  member  states  to  contribute  to  its  resorting  to  any  warlike  measures.  Finally,  if 
necessary  work.  It  was  to  have  no  direct  war  should  occur,  contrary  to  the  votes  and 
jurisdiction  over  individuals;  but  it  was  to  good  offices  of  the  council,  the  people  initiating 
prescribe  rules,  hours,  and  conditions  of  labor,  such  a  war  was  to  be  boycotted  by  all  the 
It  was  to  set  up  no  armies  or  navies;  but  it  was  other  states  of  the  world.  Moreover,  no  nation 
to  supervise  the  armaments  of  all  member  was  to  negotiate  any  agreements  or  treaties  but 
peoples.  Its  business  was  to  arbitrate  the  upon  presentation,  registration,  and  publica- 
differences  among  states,  to  reason  with  peoples  tion  with  the  League  council.  And,  it  must 
that  were  wrought  upon  by  politicians  to  make  not  be  forgotten  that  every  state  that  entered 
war  and  set  limits  to  the  exploitations  of  the  League  should  recognize  and  defend  the 
capitalists  in  order  that  men  might  be  saved  boundaries  and  assist  to  keep  the  peace  of  the 
from  the  calamity  of  another  great  war.  It  world,  as  arranged  in  the  Treaty.  The  League 
was  to  suggest  and  enforce  by  moral  pressure  was  to  be  a  stabilizer  of  the  world.  But  where 
that  very  deliberation  which  the  hot-tempered  grievances  and  unjust  boundaries  were  set  up 
leaders  of  Germany  would  not  permit  in  the  in  the  Treaty,  there  was  a  remedy.  China 
summer  of  1914.  Moreover,  it  was  to  guide  might  protest  before  it  the  continued  holding 
the  fortunes  of  weak  or  backward  peoples,  by  Japan  of  the  Shantung  province  and  the 
like  the  folk  who  inhabit  Africa  or  bring  rubber  council  must  hear  and  decide  its  protest, 
out  of  the  forests  of  Brazil,  and  prevent  cruel  Hungary  might  complain  at  the  conduct  of 
economic  oppression  as  well  as  the  hitherto  Rumania  or  Germany  at  the  pretensions  of 
common  practice  of  egging  barbarous  peoples  Poland  and  both  would  get  a  hearing  and  doubt- 
to  war  upon  each  other  for  the  benefit  of  su-  less  get  relief, 
perior  races. 


A    STABILIZER    FOR    THE    WORLD 

THESE  influences,  the  international  confer- 
ences and  the  moral  forces,  were  to  ema- 
nate from  the  ancient  city  of  Geneva.  It  was 
historically  fitting  that  the  city  of  John  Calvin 
should  be  the  capital  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
There  a  permanent  secretariat  should  have 
charge  of  clerical  and  notarial  affairs  of  the 
League.  There  the  assembly  of  the  world 
federation  was  to  meet  from  time  to  time  and 


WHY   CERTAIN   THINGS  WERE   YIELDED 

IT  WAS  not  an  outlawry  of  war  as  so  many 
idealists  who  had  followed  Wilson  to  Paris 
wished,  as  almost  every  German  and  Irish 
leader  in  the  United  States  contended  that  it 
should  be.  To  ask  that  was  to  defeat  the 
League  idea.  But  no  historian,  not  bound  by 
nationalist  or  racial  prejudices,  no  thoughtful 
man,  save  those  who  have  no  faith  at  all  in  the 
efforts  of  common  men,  will  deny  that  it  was  a 
noble  plan,  well  framed  and  admirably  calcu- 
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lated  to  effect  the  utmost  that  mankind  would 
support.  It  was  worthy  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  worthy  of  men  like 
James  Bryce  and  John  Morley  who,  thus  in 
their  old  age,  endeavored  to  crown  their  long 
and  useful  lives  with  an  act  that  would  bless 
mankind  for  all  time.  To  secure  the  adoption 
of  this  tentative  agreement  by  all  the  powers 
represented  at  Paris,  Wilson  had  yielded  to 
terms  in  the  Treaty  with  Germany  that  were 
regarded  by  him  as  unwise;  he  had  yielded  to 
certain  obvious  violations  of  his  fourteen  points; 
he  had  even  permitted  the  dangerous  guarantee 
of  Shantung  to  Japan. 

From  the  very  day  that  Wilson  landed  in 
France,  the  European  diplomats  and  most  of 
their  responsible  leaders  had  distrusted  the 
idea  of  such  a  League  or  any  league.  Clemen- 
ceau,  as  the  apostle  of  the  real,  jeered  it.  Prac- 
tical Britishers  and  imperialistic  Italians  had 
said  that  they  would  accept  the  League,  if 
first  they  received  the  good  things  which  Allied 
victory  put  within  the  power  of  the  conference 
to  grant  them.  And  from  the  fateful  day  of 
the  congressional  elections  in  November  re- 
sponsible leaders  of  the  Republican  Party, 
aided  by  political  opponents  of  the  President  in 
the  Democratic  ranks,  had  declared  that  the 
Wilson  ideal  was  wrong,  that  the  League  would 
violate  all  the  teachings  of  the  Fathers  and 
that  its  adoption  would  be  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  the  Republic.  These  were  hereditary 
foes  of  the  Administration,  those  older  social 
forces  in  the  North  who  could  never  think  that 
the  agrarian  and  provincial  elements  of  the 
country  ought  ever  again  to  aspire  to  control. 
They  also  represented  a  large,  purely  business 
element  of  the  nation  that  wished,  above  all, 
to  have  no  central  world  power  pass  upon 
economic  barriers,  the  reasonableness  of  tariffs, 
or  limitations  upon  commercial  exploitations. 
They  feared  England  purely  upon  a  commercial 
basis. 

These  men  and  forces  Wilson  had  been  com- 
pelled to  reckon  with  in  the  matter  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  in  the  more  important 
problem  of  an  ultimate  world  free  trade.  Their 
influence  had  compelled  him  to  ask  that  pe- 


culiar amendment  to  the  first  League  covenant 
the  asking  of  which  gave  Clemenceau  his  first 
real  victory  over  the  President.  Under  the 
leadership  of  alert,  able,  and  inveterately  hos- 
tile men,  other  groups  of  the  United  States 
were  glad  to  range  themselves  without  asking 
questions  of  their  new  allies.  Before  the 
Germans  submitted  the  Treaty  and  the  League 
to  their  Government,  the  lines  were  already 
drawn  for  the  last  great  struggle.  The  Senate 
would  be  the  arena,  as  it  had  been  so  often 
before  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
The  people  would  be  the  witnesses,  the  jury 
in  a  certain  sense,  although  it  was  too  late  to 
hope  it  was  without  prejudice  in  the  case. 

HIS   HARD   TASK    FINISHED 

AFTER  weeks  of  argument  and  some 
l  minor  amendments  the  German  com- 
missioners signed  the  Treaty  including  the 
League  of  Nations  covenant.  It  was  on  June 
28,  1919.  Wilson  had  called  Congress  in  extra 
session;  he  now  hurried  home  to  render  account 
of  his  mission  and  to  urge  the  country  to  hasten 
a  decision  in  order  that  the  whole  world,  torn  by 
nearly  five  years  of  unprecedented  war,  might 
have  peace.  He  laid  the  work  of  the  Peace 
Conference  before  the  Senate  on  July  10,  and 
announced  that  he  was  ready  to  appear  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  at 
any  time  to  explain  the  Treaty.  There  were 
other  and  pressing  problems  before  the  nation, 
as  pressing  as  ever  problems  had  been,  save 
perhaps  in  the  midst  of  the  Civil  War.  But 
Wilson's  great  work  was  now  fairly  before 
the  country.  He  could  not  appreciably  in- 
fluence the  Senate,  nor  even  hasten  its  debates. 
Wilson's  work  since  he  entered  the  White 
House  has  been  marvelous.  Never  robust 
in  health,  he  entered  office  already  over- 
worked. But  he  spared  not  himself,  chal- 
lenged Congress  and  all  public  officials  to 
keep  his  pace,  and  quickly  stirred  the  whole 
country  to  new  conceptions  of  public  duty. 
The  tone  of  public  life  was  lifted  to  a  high  plane. 
What  he  said  and  did  in  those  exciting  and 
sometimes  awful  years  must  ever  remain  a 
heritage  of  the  people. 
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IN  191 3,  in  view  of  the  impending  eclipse  ica,  Anglo-American  cooperation  in  the  islands 

of     "civilization,"     an     eclipse     whose  and  on  the  high  seas  of  the  Pacific;  a  solemn 

stealthy  approach   I   clearly  descried,  it  Franco-Anglo-American  pact  for  the  peace  of 

had  seemed  to  me  that  it  could  do  no  the  world — such  are  the  potential  realities  which 

harm  to  join  in  the  effort  to  arouse  the  may  already  be  descried   from    the    heights 

Anglo-Saxon  world  to  a  sense  of  the  relentless  above  Culebra." 

advance  of  this  stupendous  event.  The  im-  As  everybody  knows,  the  flag  that  waved  in 
pulse  resulted  in  the  publication  of  my  "  Prob-  Alsace  was  not  only  in  Luxemburg,  but  in 
lems  of  Power,"  in  which  I  noted,  as  of  more  France  and  Belgium,  in  1914.  England  refused 
than  picturesque  interest,  that  the  German  flag  to  pledge  her  support  to  France  in  advance  and 
then  flying  over  Hohkoenigsberg  in  Alsace  the  German  hordes  swept  into  France.  I 
would  shortly  be  hoisted  in  Luxemburg,  was  in  France  until  after  the  battle  of  the 
In  the  same  book,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  Marne.  I  then  came  home  and  for  five  months 
course  of  an  analysis  of  the  world-situation,  studied  America's  reaction  to  the  war. 
I  diagnosed,  without  any  illusion  of  being  I  found  Washington  engaged  in  system- 
heeded,  the  grave  consequences  for  world-  atically  calming  the  impatience  and  the  curios- 
peace  of  England's  all  but  chronic  malady,  the  ity  of  our  heterogeneous  population.  Wash- 
inveterate  humanitarian  cant  of  her  Liberal  ington,  which  was  later  on  to  presume  to  re- 
Party;  and  I  indicated  a  quick  cure,  a  publicly  model  all  of  the  national  boundaries  of  our 
proclaimed  military  alliance  with  France,  planet,  according  to  the  latest  information 
which  would  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  to  be  found  in  the  encyclopedias,  was  obviously 
Germany's  General  Staff  and  of  Germany's  sorely  embarrassed  when  it  should  have  been 
Wilhelmstrasse  and  of  Germany's  Emperor  self-possessed  and  even  jubilant.  Washing- 
and  of  Germany's  People  that,  if  France  ton  was  urging  us  not  to  meddle.  Washington 
were  assailed,  the  whole  force  of  the  British  was  forging  ingenious  sophistical  excuses  for 
Empire — a  real  and  not  a  make-believe  army,  transforming  all  our  normal  passion  for  rapid 
as  well  as  the  Grand  Fleet — would  be  at  her  money-making,  the  material  capitalization  of 
side.  In  the  same  breath  I  reminded  my  own  our  well-known  talents,  into  justification  of 
compatriots  that  we  were  now  well  out  in  the  such  a  neutrality  as  never  was  on  sea  or  land,  an 
open;  that  the  symbol  of  the  United  States  "impartiality  of  thought  as  well  as  of  action." 
was  an  eagle,  not  an  ostrich;  that  Monroic,  Out  of  this  neutrality,  we  were  told  by  the  un- 
Jeffersonian,  Madisonian  isolation  was  no  challenged  chief  of  the  Democratic  Party,  the  in- 
longer  possible;  that  we  must  have  the  fleet  cumbent  of  the  White  House,  would  ultimately 
and  the  military  power,  not  of  our  policy — for  come  for  us  an  angelic  honor,  that  of  mediating 
we  had  none — but  of  the  policy  that  we  should  between  the  powers.  Germany  was  being 
have  to  have  before  we  knew  it.  encouraged  to  believe  that  she  could  recklessly 
What  1  said  textually  was  this:  swing  round  the  circle  of  her  Pan-Germanic 
"  Franco-Latin  cooperation  in  South  Amer-  lust  of  power  and  wassail  without  arousing  in 
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the  United  States  any  other  positive  reaction 
than  perhaps,  at  some  time,  such  intervention 
in  the  role  of  mediator  as  would  bring  about  a 
beautiful  Christian  peace  "without  victory." 
Were  we  not  the  land  where  hatred  expires? 
The  Head  of  the  State  had  formerly  assured 
William  1 1  that  he  would  postpone  all  conclu- 
sions as  to  responsibilities  in  the  war  till  the 
war  was  over.  Germany,  so  far  as  our  Presi- 
dent was  concerned,  was  thereby  to  be  given  a 
free  hand. 

The  effects  of  this  appeal  to  our  selfishness 
and  our  Phariseeism  were  under  my  observa- 
tion for  some  five  months,  as  I  wandered  up  and 
down  our  awakening  cities.  It  was  easy  to 
see  that,  owing  to  incompetent  stewardship 
at  Washington,  the  bewilderment  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  had  begun.  1  returned  to  France 
by  way  of  Italy — which,  like  my  own  country, 
was  vacillating — resolved  not  to  quit  the  scene 
until  the  din  of  battle  was  over;  but  I  did  not 
return  before  declaring  over  my  signature  that 
Germany  was  already  beaten  and  that  now  for 
the  peace  of  the  world,  France  should  be  al- 
lowed to  reach  the  Rhine  and  to  keep  it,  and  to 
preside  in  the  name  of  humanity  over  an  oper- 
ation for  the  vivisection  of  Germany,  entailing 
the  dismemberment  of  the  German  tribes. 

The  years  that  ensued  passed  like  one.  We 
had  no  thought  of  time  in  Europe.  That  is 
because,  instead  of  star-gazing,  we  were  peer- 
ing over  the  edge  of  the  trenches.  We  had 
no  leisure  to  think  in  terms  of  eternity.  We 
had  no  pretension  of  founding  a  new  world 
era.  Europe,  beginning  with  France,  had  but 
one  thought:  to  beat  the  Boche.  We  knew 
that  the  only  way  to  make  the  world  "safe 
for  democracy"  was  to  keep  the  war  a  clean- 
cut  German  war.  Thereby  would  be  elimin- 
ated the  chronic  trouble-fete  of  the  European 
continent.  Here  is  an  extract  from  an  inter- 
view I  gave  in  April,  1917,  to  one  of  the  great 
journals  of  France,  an  interview  which  through 
no  indelicacy  of  mine  has  since  been  widely 
copied : 

"American  intervention  is  now  certain. 
But  let  us  suppose  that  a  peace  conference  be 
instantly  convened.  President  Wilson,  you 
should  be  aware,  will  take  part  in  it  with  the 
mystical  idea  that  the  present  war  is  the  last 
of  all  wars,  and  that  he  is  invested  by  the  Al- 
mighty with  the  divine  mission  of  settling,  once 
for  all,  all  questions  that  now  divide  the  peoples 
of  the  world  and  form  an  obstacle  to  the  dawn- 
ing of  an  era  of  universal  peace  and  concord. 


Ever  since  his  message  of  the  23d  of  January, 
1917,  in  which  he  proclaims  that  all  peoples, 
great  or  small,  weak  or  powerful,  have  the  same 
right  to  independence,  and  that  governments 
are  legitimate  only  if  they  are  founded  on  the 
will  of  the  governed,  all  these  several  ethnic 
groups,  dissatisfied  with  their  condition  in  the 
thick  of  the  net-work  of  the  great  powers, 
with  whose  destiny  history  has  allied  them,  all 
these  separate  ethnic  groups  which  are  aspir- 
ing to  an  autonomous  national  existence  are 
turning  toward  him  as  toward  a  saviour,  and 
taking  him  as  a  witness  of  their  evil  fortune 
and  conjuring  him  to  do  them  justice.  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  1  fear,  does  not  perceive  that  there 
are  certain  nationalities  more  interesting  than 
others,  even,  for  instance,  the  French  and  the 
British  nationalities.  He  does  not  perceive 
that  there  is  a  hierarchy  in  questions  of  na- 
tionality. He  dreams  in  terms  of  the  absolute, 
and  his  passion  for  justice  inclines  him  to  put 
all  problems  on  the  same  plane.  If  he  comes 
to  the  table  of  a  peace  congress,  surrounded  by 
this  halo  attributed  to  him  as  defender  of  all 
the  peoples  of  the  earth,  a  quantity  of  secondary 
questions,  the  mere  study  of  which  would  take 
ten  years'  hard  labor,  risk  being  raised.  The 
result  may  well  be  a  chaotic  confusion,  an  em- 
broilment, which  will  do  grievous  harm  to  the 
interests  of  France  and  of  the  Entente,  and  will 
perhaps  serve  those  of  Germany  I" 

Such  confusion  reigns  now.  And  equal  to  the 
confusion,  there  is  a  mental  bewilderment  in 
both  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

Before  my  arrival  here  late  in  1919  I  had 
been  assured  that  America  was  apathetic, 
that  it  "didn't  care";  that  the  ancient, 
optimistic  saw  which  I  had  found  a  decade 
before  to  be  the  prevailing  formula  of  the  synco- 
pated rhythm  of  the  spiritual  movements  of 
my  compatriots:  "I  should  worry,"  was  still 
dominant,  despite  the  great  war.  That  af- 
firmation looked  plausible  for  a  moment  as  I 
racked  my  tortured  brain  for  some  explana- 
tion of  the  American  situation  which  appeared 
too  anomalous  from  without.  But,  closer  ob- 
servation revealed  that  what  my  friends  had 
defined  as  apathy,  bore  no  resemblance  to  in- 
difference and  resignation.  Despite  the  preva- 
lence of  a  slang  formula  new  to  me,  "We'll  try 
anything  once,"  people  were  nevertheless  saying 
with  a  certain  anxious  grimness:  "Where  do 
we  go  from  here? "  No!  This  alleged  apathy 
was  something  else  than  indifference  and  resig- 
nation.    It  was  sheer  bewilderment.     It  was 
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not  true  that  people  "did  not  care."     On  the  Asia.     Yet,  this  was  the  same  hemisphere  that 

contrary,  they  were  cogitating  mightily.     The  false    reporters    had    announced    only    a   few 

newspapers  of  every  shade  were  there  to  bear  months  before  as  consciously  ready  to  burst 

witness.     America  was  analyzing  its  amaze-  its  moorings  and  to  plunge  to  the  rescue  of 

ments,  its  disillusions.     It  was  trying  to  be-  humanity. 

come  what  it  kept  calling  "American."  It  was  Now,  what,  in  the  name  of  freedom,  could 
seeking  with  anguish — for  it  was  obvious  that  really  be  the  matter?  Was  the  prevailing  un- 
the  vocable  had  a  richer  meaning  than  mere  rest,  bordering  on  dismay,  to  be  altogether 
loyalism — a  definition  of  the  word.  For  two  accounted  for  by  the  quick  multiplying  hitches 
years  American  opinion  had  supposed  it  had  and  even  breakdowns  in  the  machinery  of 
been  "American"  triumphantly.  Something  American  life?  Were  the  gigantic  strikes,  the 
had  tantalizingly  occurred  to  spirit  out  of  its  riots,  the  negroid  explosions,  the  appearance 
grasp  the  plastic  justification  of  its  beautiful,  of  Bolshevist  bombs  in  the  mails,  the  stray 
national  faith.  Somewhere  apparently  there  and  felon  shots  from  the  northwestern  Amer- 
had  been  a  hitch;  somewhere  and  somehow,  ican  roofs,  felling  the  veterans  of  Chateau- 
on  the  part  of  their  manifest  destiny,  a  kind  of  Thierry,  the  Marne,  and  the  Argonne,  a  cumu- 
abuse  of  confidence — unless  someone  else  was  lativemassof  f rightfulness  which,  while  shatter- 
responsible.  Even  the  publicists  who  had  ing  all  the  premises  of  Mr.  Croly's  great  book 
pampered  the  illusions  of  the  American  world  "The  Promise  of  American  Life,"  was  adequate 
were  beginning  to  wash  their  hands  of  all  re-  in  its  awfulness  as  an  explanation  of  the  obvi- 
sponsibility.  Unable  to  cry,  "  I  told  you  so,"  ous,  but  unnecessary,  anxiety  of  America? 
they  were  hastily  casting  camouflage  anchors  Was  it,  in  a  word,  all  these  unanticipated 
to  windward  to  save  themselves  from  ship-  series  of  sinister  events  that  were  the  matter? 
wreck.  Thus  a  Walter  Lippmann  was  con-  Was  it  this  sort  of  thing  that  seemed  to  be 
cocting  brilliant  alibis  like  this:  making  real  Americans  wonder  if  they  were 

"Consider  what  we  have  been  through:  really  " at  home" ? 
Period  I.  Be  neutral  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  After  all,  that  impression  was  not  so  irrational. 
Period  II.  Fight  like  thunder  to  make  the  While  laborers  were  buying  silk  shirts,  and 
world  safe  for  democracy.  Period  III.  Stop  the  best  cuts  of  meat,  and  filtering  into  quarters 
before  your  anger  is  exhausted  and  spend  the  hitherto  taboo  to  them,  where  they  rented  ex- 
better  part  of  a  year  standing  around  unde-  pensive  houses,  the  long  acclaimed  melting-pot 
cided  while  peace  is  made  for  you  in  secret,  of  nations  was  sputtering  over,  not  to  say 
Some  months  of  supreme  but  unfinished  con-  badly  leaking.  The  hotel  waiters  who  filed 
centration,  enclosed  by  two  periods  of  vacilla-  into  my  room  each  successive  morning,  bringing 
tion  and  drift."  in  my  coffee  and  rolls,  bore  on  their  faces  the 

In  the  leading  articles  and  newspapers  of  imprint  of  a  dozen  different  climates.    They 

every  shade  there  was  visible  a  lavish  use  of  the  came  in  briskly,  always  looking  askance  with 

word  "Americanism."     Even  the  trades-union  the  air  of  one  who  should  say:  "/  am  doing 

organizers  of  industrial  warfare,  such  possible  this!"     On  intellectual  mischief  bent,  I  uni- 

chiefs  of  the  Democracy  as  the  secretary  of  the  formly  called  them  to  a  halt  and  fired  at  the 

coal  miners'  union,  were  justifying  their  sur-  mask.     I  thus  made  the  acquaintance  of  poten- 

render  before  the  "injunctions"  of  the  courts  tial   Americans,    hailing  from   Odessa,    Cala- 

against  their  right  to  strike  by  the  grandilo-  mata,  Dublin,  Sivas,  Prague,  Dantzig,  Trebi- 

quent  phrase:  "We  are  Americans.    We  cannot  zond,  and  a  half-dozen  other  points.    Their 

fight    against    the    State."     Yet,    curiously  conversation    was    illuminating.    They    were 

enough,  at  the  same  moment  the  patriarch  of  on  the  whole,  outside  of  the  regular  army  and 

the  American  Federation  of  Labor  sought  to  an  occasional  banker,  usually  a  Jew,  the  only 

galvanize  the  hesitant  resolution  of  the  would-  Americans  I  was  meeting  who  had  any  clear 

be  strikers  by  the  use  of  the  same  magic  for-  notion  of  foreign  affairs.     But  the  upshot  of 

mula,  accusing  the  executive,  the  legislative,  our  talks  was  to  reveal  their  tragic,  comic 

and  the  judicial  powers  of  the  United  States  disillusionment  concerning  their  adopted  coun- 

of  un-American  behavior  in  all  of  their  reac-  try.    They  put  it  curiously  enough  in  an  un- 

tions  regarding  the  menacing  strike.  mistakably  American  way,  which  made  retort 

An  entire  hemisphere  seemed  to  be  recoiling  difficult:  "When  yer  begin  a  job  yer  oughta 

against   the   solicitations   of   Europe   and   of  finish  it."    What  was  there  to  say — to  them — 
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to  that?     We  continued  the  conversation,  how-  tolerates    no   tyranny   but    its   own.     Lodged 

ever,  until  1  was  curtlv  informed  that  it  was  between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstones  of 

their  "work-hour"  and  promised  that  perhaps  organized    Labor    and    organized    Capital,    is 

they  would   come  back   between  eleven  and  the     amorphous     mass     of     the    coagulated 

twelve.  One  day  I  took  one  of  these,  my  fellow-  average  citizen  destined  to  be  ground  into  a 

citizens,   whose   conversation    had    been   par-  pulp?     At   any    rate,    is   the  problem  as  to 

ticularly  illuminating,  at  his  word  and  gave  him  which  of  the  millstones  that  pulp  will  ultimately 

an  appointment.     He  failed  to  appear.     Per-  cling,    one    in    physico-chemistry   which    has 

haps  he  was  still  "at  his  job,"  but  he  was  more  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  morals?"     But, 

probably  perusing  one  of  the  222  radical  news-  mingling  with  the  signs  of  humiliation  based 

papers  now  published  in  23  different  foreign  on  the  discovery  that  the  loud  pretense  of  the 

languages  in  the  United  States.     Well,  1  was  American  State  to  be  not  as  other  states  had 

beginning  to  find  out  what  was  the  matter,  not  yet  been  altogether  warranted,  there  were 

Not  everybody  knew  all  the  statistics  that  the  certainly  other  causes  of  the  common  unrest, 

National    Geographic     Society     knew.      But  other  reasons  for  having  ceased  to  exclaim,  "  I 

most  people  were  approximately  aware  that  should  worry." 

part  of  what  was  the  matter  was  the  fact  that  1   decided  to  seek  a   refuge  of  meditation 

out  of  the  more  than  100  millions  of  our  popula-  at  the  vortex  of  the  maelstrom  in  the  beautiful 

tion    there   were    11    million    colored    people,  neutral  zone  of  Columbia.     It  was  indeed  there, 

nearly  15  million  people  of  foreign  birth,  an-  at  the  Capitol,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  that 

other  14  million  children  of  foreign-born  fathers  the  systematic  effort  of  an  entire  hemisphere  to 

and  mothers,  and  between  6  and  7  million  off-  recoil  against  the  solicitations  of  Europe  and 

spring    of    foreign-born    fathers    and    native  of  Asia,  and  at  the  same  time  to  reject  from  the 

mothers,  or  vice-versa.     Thus,  an  easy  effort  body  politic  the  scoriae  hailing  from  the  old 

of    subtraction — conducive   to    anything    but  nations,  seemed  to  be  most  actively  manifest, 

abstraction — revealed  the  fact   that  only   54  and  in  all  likelihood  could  be  most  objectively 

million  citizens  of  full  white  native  ancestry  contemplated, 
confront  the  almost   as   numerous   metics   of 
recalcitrant    traditions    and    alien    blood.     It 
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was  no  doubt  natural  that  the  President  of  the  [  CLIMBED  to  the  Capitol.  Serenely  recalci- 
United  States  should  have  been  among  the  1  trant  to  the  pressure  of  the  outside  world — 
first  to  feel  some  fright  at  the  outbreak  of  American,  European,  or  Asiatic — this,  the  most 
the  German  war,  lest  the  echoes  of  the  Euro-  conservative  body  in  the  world,  was  analyzing, 
pean  struggle  precipitate  a  civil  war  among  with  the  detachment  and  the  calm  of  the 
ourselves:  the  hypothesis  of  such  a  fear,  at  savant  in  his  laboratory,  the  ingredients  of  the 
all  events,  alone  explained  the  short-sightedness  great  mystification  that  had  duped  peoples  and 
and  curiously  un-American  statesmanship  of  governments.  Haughty  esprit  de  corps  was 
his  quick  appeal  to  Americans  to  maintain  locked  there  in  a  death  struggle  with  party  dis- 
with  regard  to  that  war  "impartiality  of  cipline.  At  the  beck  of  the  Poloniuses  in 
thought  as  well  as  of  action."  But  how  useful  office,  the  world — touching  and  awful  spec- 
that  war,  any  war,  could  be,  if  only  to  help  us  tacle — had  been  gazing  at  the  mirage  which  it 
to  become  a  nation,  should  have  been  apparent,  fancied  to  be  the  cloud-capped  towers  and  gor- 
above  all,  to  the  very  observer  most  keenly  geous  palaces  of  a  new  epoch  of  history  on  our 
alive  to  the  phenomenal  heterogeneity  of  our  planet.  From  the  mirage  the  United  States 
bizarre  population.  Senate  had  turned  its  eyes  away  and  was  talk- 
Here,  at  all  events,  in  these  facts,  which  it  ing  interminably  of  precedents,  of  the  sanctity 
required  no  statistics  to  render  luminous,  facts  of  the  Constitution,  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Re- 
which  every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  ven-  public.  The  Secretary  of  State,  to  be  sure, 
tured  into  the  streets  of  American  cities  had  had  foreseen  this  attitude,  but  the  American 
thrust  upon  their  ears  and  eyes  appallingly,  people  and  the  Europeans,  walking  in  darkness, 
was  obviously  to  be  found  one  pf  the  causes  of  had  hardly  divined  it.  To  Mr.  Bullitt,  in 
the  widespread  skepticism  as  to  the  legitimacy  Paris,  on  May  19,  1919,  Mr.  Lansing  had  said: 
of  further  humoring  of  American  optimism.  "  1  believe  that  if  the  Senate  could  only  under- 
Americans  seemed  to  be  thinking  some  such  stand  what  this  Treaty  means,  and  if  the  Amer- 
grave  thoughts  as   these:     "The  proletariat  ican  people  could  really  understand,  it  would 
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unquestionably  be  defeated,  but  I  wonder  if  to  "make  the  world  safe  for  Democracy,"  and 

they  will  ever  understand  what  it  lets  them  in  when  he  arrogated  unto  himself,  in  the  name  of  a 

for."  people  of  supposed  limitless  power,  and  momen- 

Now,  owing  to  the  secret  diplomacy  inaug-  turn  for  any  task — a  people  who  had  given 
urated  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  him  no  mandate,  but  who  appeared  to  ac- 
in  Paris,  the  inarticulate  anathema  of  the  mul-  quiesce — the  pretension  of  showing  how  this 
titudes  which  had  ceased  to  understand,  was  beautiful  dream  could  be  fulfilled.  Only  a 
beating  round  the  rock  of  the  Capitol  at  Wash-  few  experienced  brains  had  cried  in  the  desert : 
ington.  Was  there  ever  such  Olympian  insen-  "Woe,  woe  to  Humanity,  embarked  under  any 
sibility  to  the  clamor  of  the  masses?  Was  leadership,  even  that  leadership,  for  so  hazard- 
not  the  United  States,  then,  a  republic?  Was  ous  a  voyage  over  such  uncharted  seas!" 
it  not  a  republic  like  another?  Was  Britain  a  Some  of  us  had  striven  to  keep  the  war  a 
better  republic  than  she?  Was  it,  then,  German  war.  Our  warnings  and  our  appeals 
untrue  that  the  whole  world  had  gone  magni-  are  there,  documents  for  history.  When  that 
ficently,  irremediably  democratic?  Were  there  effort  failed,  under  the  maddening  suggestion 
really  other  legitimate  methods  of  govern-  of  now  corrosive,  now  sophistical,  formulas, 
ment  than  the  democratic?  It  took  but  little  of  which  the  type  was  that  "self-determination 
time  to  perceive  that  shallow,  indeed,  was  the  of  peoples"  which  already  in  191 5  the  Germans 
quick  conclusion  of  certain  observers  of  these  themselves  had  taken  as  their  slogan  for  the 
American  Senators  to  the  effect  that  they  were  exploitation  of  Russia;  when  no  one  listened  as 
a  host  of  stubborn  Pharaohs,  piqued  by  party  certain  statesmen  warned:  "At  all  costs  save 
passion,  reciprocally  seeking  the  discomfiture  the  constitutional  frame  of  the  Hapsburg 
of  a  political  foe.  No  one,  cognizant  of  the  Monarchy";  there  was  still  time  to  end  the 
world-situation  and  clearly  alive  to  the  perils  war  logically  and  justly  by  applying  the  only 
of  the  hour  in  the  American  community,  was  antidote  then  available  to  the  Balkanization 
liable  to  make  that  easy  mistake.  What  was  of  the  Balkans,  the  Balkanization  of  Austria- 
clear,  as  one  followed  the  proceedings  of  the  Hungary,  the  Balkanization  of  Russia,  the 
United  States  Senate,  without  forgetting  the  Balkanization  of  the  Empire  of  the  Ottomans, 
doings  on  the  vast  horizons  which  were  their  the  general  planetary  orgy  of  Balkanization, 
setting,  was  that  that  high-lifted  body  was  namely;  the  Balkanization  of  Germany.  The 
unlike  any  other  in  the  world.  Right  or  wrong,  French,  whom  twenty  centuries  of  history  have 
it  was  revealing  itself  as  the  only  fully  self-  given  a  sixth  sense — a  European  sense — knew 
conscious  company  of  men  anywhere  engaged  what  was  needed,  what  was  just,  what  would 
in  the  task  and  art  of  government.  Mobs,  really  help  to  make  the  world  safe.  They 
whole  national  communities,  had  been  hyp-  knew  that  only  the  dismemberment  of  Ger- 
notized  as  by  magic  formulas  into  accepting  many  would  secure  even  approximately  that 
stones  for  bread,  thistles  for  fig-trees.  Cabi-  end.  But  the  flabby  sentimentality  of  all 
nets,  dependent  on  bewitched  parliaments —  Anglo-Saxondom  was  against  them.  They 
which  were  themselves  the  illusionized  and  were  ripened  for  crucifixion,  for  that  "peace 
frightened  echo  of  the  incompetent  crowd —  without  victory,"  for  the  unspeakable  con- 
had  colluded  in  such  an  abuse  of  confidence  summation  of  which  the  age-long  brigands 
as  the  Continents  and  the  Seven  Seas  had  never  from  beyond  the  Rhine  had  found  accomplices, 
witnessed,  and  such  as  alone  our  furious  era  of  The  chapter  of  the  ripening  I  shall  one  day 
wireless  communications  and  mercurial  publicity  write.  For  the  moment  I  point  out  merely 
could  have  rendered  possible.  But  the  mirage  that  the  touching  faith  of  the  millions  of  the 
was  fading.  Amid  the  general  folly  the  United  governed  in  every  clime  and  country,  who, 
States  Senate  had  an  outrageous  air  of  sanity,  not  knowing  what  was  happening,  remained 
Incredible  that  legislators,  and  those  legislators  in  the  attitude  of  adoration  before  the  won- 
indifferent  Americans,  should  stand  between  drous  fakir  until  it  was  too  late,  was  placed  so 
the  world  and  madness!  high  that  the  present  vertigo  of  these  masses, 

What  had  been  the  situation  that  had  de-  as  the  will-o'-the-wisp  vanishes  and  they  drop 

termined  this  result?  with  something  like  utter  despair,  is  but  the 

A  longing  planet  had  looked  up  at  Mr.  Wil-  anterior  stage  of  the  existing  bewilderment, 
son  as  at  a  prophet  come  to  judgment,  when         Thus  had  there  been  created  a  world  situa- 

he  had  proclaimed  that  the  time  had  arrived  tion,  the  essential  characteristic  of  which  was 
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the  concoction  of  a  world-wide  imposture.  It 
was  sure  to  be  regarded  eventually  as  some- 
one's business  to  tear  off  the  masks,  so  that 
Things-as-they-are  might  at  last  become  visi- 
ble. Obviously  the  United  States  Senate  was 
offering  itself  for  the  task. 

1  have  used  the  word  "imposture."  "I 
speak,"  as  Burke  said,  "with  the  freedom  of  his- 
tory and  I  hope  without  offence."  Just  as  the 
statutes  of  the  common  law  are  not  posted  in 
every  schoolhouse  or  in  every  bathroom,  yet 
every  citizen  is  supposed  to  know  of  the  exist- 
ence of  that  law,  so  is  there  no  "international 
Broadway"  on  which  the  decrees  and  resolutions 
of  the  several  legislative  bodies  of  the  world 
are  luminously  advertised,  so  that  every  people 
may  easily  read  its  neighbor's  soul,  yet  all 
peoples  and  all  governments  are  expected  to 
remain  apprised  of  such  legislative  doings  as 
concern  them  among  the  other  powers.  Tech- 
nically, therefore,  there  is  no  excuse  for  Europe 
when  it  complains  of  the  United  States  as 
"tending  to  dishonor  its  signature."  But  when, 
for  instance,  one  of  the  makers  of  opinion  in 
Europe,  my  old  friend  M.  Auguste  Gauvain, 
of  the  Journal  des  Debats,  whom  1  have  more 
than  once  sought  to  put  on  his  guard,  plain- 
tively writes: 

'  The  President  of  the  United  States — for  us 
and  for  our  Allies,  the  sole  spokesmen  and  true 
representative  of  the  American  people — was 
during  the  debates  at  Versailles  and  Paris  at 
all  times  in  full  view  of  the  American  people, 
and  he  was  not  recalled.  To-day  America 
and  the  American  Senate  find  themselves 
facing  Europe  in  the  same  defiance  and  the 
same  fear  that  held  England  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century  before  the  Holy  Alliance. 
They  are  inclined  to  refuse,  and  to  resume  their 
traditional  and  safer  policy  of  isolation. 

"We  hold  no  brief  to  convince  America 
or  to  judge  the  motives  which  actuate  her. 
We  content  ourselves  with  calling  to  her  atten- 
tion the  confidence  placed  in  her  by  the  nations 
which  have  suffered,  and  to  recall  to  her  all  the 
engagements  taken  in  her  name  since  the  Armis- 
tice and  taken  by  her  authorized  spokesman." 

In  this  the  reader  has  at  his  disposal  an 
excellent  document,  soberly  expressed,  for 
quick  comprehension  of  the  honestest  thought 
of  Europe.  What  does  this  statement  reveal? 
It  reveals  that  France  took  the  President  of 
the  United  States  at  his  face- value  as  offered. 
It  reveals  that  it  took  him  as  "the  sole  spokes- 
man and  true  representative"  of  the  American 


prople.  It  reveals  the  fact  that  France  now 
feels  surprised  that  if  there  were  at  any  time 
any  doubts  about  the  President's  credentials 
he  was  "not  recalled."  It  reveals  that  France, 
thus  deceived,  and  witnessing  to-day  the  hesi- 
tation of  America  to  endorse  the  promissory 
notes  of  President  Wilson,  still  cannot  help 
feeling  that  America  has  "taken  engagements" 
through  an  "authorized  spokesman."  It  re- 
veals, in  a  word,  that  France,  as  represented 
by  one  of  her  eminent  professional  publicists, 
is  incredibly  mystified.  And  how  can  these 
things  be? 

These  things  can  be  for  the  plain  reason  that 
France  was  systematically  misinformed.  For 
reasons,  the  analysis  of  which  requires  more 
space  than  is  now  at  my  disposal,  the  French 
Government  was  constrained  to  allow  Mr.  Wil- 
son to  adopt  a  method  for  the  solution  of  the 
problems  following  upon  the  Armistice  which 
it  knew  to  be  fraught  with  peril,  and  which  it 
instinctively  felt  to  be  absurd.  That  method 
was  subordination  of  peace  with  Germany  to 
the  concoction  of  a  League  of  Nations.  Mr. 
Hughes,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Australia,  re- 
cently told  the  exact  truth  when  he  said  in  a 
great  speech  to  his  compatriots:  "  I  am  one  of 
those  who  believe  that,  had  America  had  a 
chance  to  express  her  opinion,  she  would  have 
been,  like  ourselves,  for  a  victorious  peace, 
rather  than  a  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  fourteen 
points.  It  may  be  said  that  the  terms  of  peace 
were  not  made  by  President  Wilson.  Let  those 
that  hold  that  view  hold  it."  If  we  were  to  listen 
to  Mr.  Wilson's  own  account  of  the  genesis  of 
the  League  of  Nations  we  might  have  some 
slight  doubt  as  to  this  fact.  The  secret  min- 
utes, the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Ten, 
of  January  21,  1919,  contain  a  succinct  report 
of  the  remarks  of  President  Wilson  who,  de- 
murring to  the  idea  of  "claiming  that  the 
League  of  Nations  was  wholly  his  own  crea- 
tion," explained  that  he  had  received  the 
Phillimore  report  which  had  been  amended  by 
Colonel  House  and  rewritten  by  himself. 
"  He  had  again  revised  it  after  having  received 
General  Smuts's  and  Lord  Robert  Cecil's  re- 
port. It  was  therefore  a  compound  of  these 
various  suggestions.  During  the  week  he  had 
seen  M.  Bourgeois  with  whom  he  found  himself 
to  be  in  substantial  accord  on  principles,  but  a 
few  days  ago  he  had  discussed  his  draft  with 
Lord  Robert  Cecil  and  General  Smuts,  and  they 
found  themselves  very  near  together." 

Now,   France  believed  absolutely  that  the 
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immense  majority  of  Americans,  the  most 
powerful  people  of  the  globe,  were  rejoicing 
in  the  fact  that  their  President  was  occupied 
in  Paris  with  the  invention  of  a  machine  for  the 
destruction  of  war-germs.  France  took  exactly 
to  the  letter  the  assurances  of  the  American 
President  when  he  said  in  his  address  to  the 
Italian  people,  as  he  had  all  along  said  in 
Paris:  "America  was  privileged  by  the  generous 
commission  of  her  associates  in  the  war  to 
initiate  the  peace  we  are  about  to  consummate 
— to  initiate  it  upon  terms  which  she  had  her- 
self formulated  and  of  which  I  was  the  spokes- 
man." What  mattered  the  stubborn,  even 
heroic,  efforts  in  Paris  of  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Australia,  Mr.  Hughes,  to  settle  the  German 
war  in  accordance  with  the  experienced  inten- 
tions of  a  Clemenceau?  These  resistances 
were  obviously  a  negligible  quantity  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  collusion  of  90  per  cent,  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  and  of  the  apparent  whole  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  to  fling  to  the  sore-tried 
world  the  bauble  it  had  set  its  heart  on  and 
which  the  American  President  had  promised  it. 
"We  set  this  up  (that  is  to  say,  the  League 
covenant)  to  make  men  free,  and  we  did  not 
confine  our  conception  and  purpose  to  America, 
and  now  we  will  make  men  free.  If  we  did 
not  do  that,  the  fame  of  America  would  be 
gone,  and  all  her  powers  would  be  dissipated." 
Listening  to  accents  such  as  these,  accents 
that  France  took  to  be  the  diapason  of  the 
authentic  intonations  of  an  irresistible  national 
voice,  she  could  not  but  impute  error  of  judg- 
ment even  to  those  whose  intelligence  she  had 
previously  trusted  when  they  solemnly  warned 
her  as  to  the  latent  imposture.  More  than 
once  did  I  say  it  to  Frenchmen  of  every  class, 
even  to  my  old  comrade,  M.  Tardieu;  and 
the  admirable  President  of  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Paris,  Mr.  Walter 
Berry,  has  likewise  said  it  over  and  over 
again:  France  at  this  juncture  owes  it  to  the 
world  to  dictate  to  it  a  sane  method  for  the 
liquidation  of  the  German  war.  No  one  found 
it  correct  or  even  possible  to  listen,  save  with 
skepticism.  The  portentous  fact  that  gave 
us  the  lie  was  simply  this:  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  there  on  the  spot;  and  he 
was  swearing  solemn  oaths  that  he  was  speaking 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  American  people, 
who  wanted  him  to  "make  men  free,"  whatever 
became  of  France — so  that  the  game  must  be 
played  with  him. 
Who  knew  in  France — at  all  events  for  those 


who  had  once  vaguely  known  what  now  did  it 
matter? — who  knew  in  France  that  on  October 
26,  1918,  the  morning  papers  of  the  United 
States  had  published,  beside  headlines  like 
these  "BRITISH  gain  railway,  yanks  fight 
forward,  allies  drive  in  italy,"  an  ex- 
traordinary appeal  by  President  Wilson  to 
his  "fellow-countrymen,"  evoked  by  the 
impending  Congressional  elections,  and  that 
in  that  appeal  he  had  said:  "If  you  have 
approved  of  my  leadership  and  wish  me 
to  continue  to  be  your  unembarrassed 
spokesman  in  affairs  at  home  and  abroad,  I 
earnestly  beg  that  you  will  express  yourselves 
unmistakably  to  that  effect  by  returning  a 
Democratic  majority  to  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  am  your  ser- 
vant and  will  accept  your  judgment  without 
cavil,  but  my  power  to  administer  the  great 
task  assigned  me  by  the  Constitution  would 
be  seriously  impaired  should  your  judgment  be 
adverse,  and  I  must  frankly  tell  you  so  because 
so  many  critical  issues  depend  upon  your 
verdict"?  Mr.  Wilson  went  on  to  declare 
that,  no  doubt,  no  political  party  had  a  mono- 
poly of  patriotism,  but  he  added  that  "a  Re- 
publican Congress  would  divide  the  leader- 
ship"; for,  although  the  Republican  leaders 
had  "unquestionably  been  pro-war,"  they  had 
been    "anti-administration."  "At    almost 

every  turn  since  we  entered  the  war  they  have 
sought  to  take  the  choice  of  policy  and  the 
conduct  of  the  war  out  of  my  hands.  .  .  . 
The  return  of  a  Republican  majority  to  either 
house  of  the  Congress  would,  moreover,  be 
interpreted  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  as  a 
repudiation  of  my  leadership.  .  .  ."  And 
so  it  went  on. 

Those  in  France  who  knew  of  this  appeal 
from  the  President  were  to  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand.  The  carefully  interwoven 
censorship  of  the  world-press  agencies  deigned 
merely  to  recall  the  fact  of  the  President's  ap- 
peal to  the  country;  but  the  event  was  pre- 
sented only  as  a  relatively  unimportant  inci- 
dent, without  great  interest  in  the  thick  of  the 
glorious  bulletins  then  raining  in  from  the 
front.  At  the  most,  they  who  stopped  to 
heed  saw  in  the  President's  act  appealing  to 
the  country  only  a  normal  device  to  encourage 
Europe  in  the  reality  of  heart-and-soul  Amer- 
ican sympathy  with  and  for  her.  And  when 
the  President  was  disowned,  no  one  outside 
of  America  was  prepared,  even  if  any  one  noted 
the  fact,  to  understand  that  it  really  mattered. 
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That  the  election  of  the  first  Tuesday  in  No-  man."  They  returned  to  the  Senate,  in  pro- 
vember,  shifting  the  balance  of  power  in  the  test  against  his  appeal,  a  majority  of  the  real 
United  States  Senate — whose  Constitutional  representatives  of  the  treaty-making  power  in 
prerogatives  had  been  sedulously  slighted  by  this  country,  that  is  to  say,  a  majority  of  the 
the  Executive — had  suddenly  altered  as  well  ambassadors  of  the  separate  states,  bent  on 
the  balance  of  world-power  appeared  in  the  cir-  vigilantly  affirming  the  Constitutional  rights 
cumstances  to  be  an  impossibility.  The  Presi-  of  the  American  people.  But  for  the  President 
dent  in  reality  had  lost  a  vote  of  confidence  — and  alas  for  Europe — this  event  was  as 
that  he  had  himself  solicited.  But  Europe  naught.  Quite  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  he 
did  not  know  it.  The  President  had  just  called  for  the  George  Washington;  and  as  he 
finally  realized  his  relentless  determination  left  the  shores,  he  said:  "  1  must  do  my  people's 
to  be  a  mediator  between  Germany  and  her  will."  In  Paris  he  revised  the  phrase.  It  be- 
foes.  His  apparition  had  descended  from  out  came:  "Our  will  is  such  that  you  must  listen 
the  clouds  amid  the  bursting  shells  on  French  unto  it."  When  France  and  the  world  had 
battlefields,  as  we  were  moving  like  clock-work  tragically  listened  unto  it,  he  came  home  and 
to  the  Rhine.  With  an  Olympian  smile  he  said  to  his  fellow-countrymen  and  to  the 
he  had  stepped  between  the  lines;  he  had  Senate:  "You  will  break  the  heart  of  the 
stopped  the  onrush  of  the  Allied  armies  and  of  world  if  you  fail  to  approve  all,  all  Mr. 
our  own  glorious  army  which  was  about  to  cap-  Smuts  and  Lord  Robert  and  I  have  done." 
ture  Metz.  While  doing  this  he  was  already  The  Senate,  in  pursuance  of  its  constitutional 
meditating  his  plan  of  revealing  himself  once  duty  and  right  has  not  been  of  the  same 
more  in  all  his  might  and  glory  in  Paris,  mind.  The  heart  of  the  world  is  not  break- 
walking  in  brightness,  at  the  head  of  no  mil-  ing,  nor  will  it  break.  .  .  .  But  America 
lions  of  Americans  in  order  to  dictate  fiats  to  is  bewildered! 

the  planet.     .     .     .  What  has  bewildered  Europe  is  the  origin- 

Before  manifesting  himself  in  all  his  majesty  ality  and  the  magnitude  of  the  imposture.     It 

he  said  what  he  said;  and  among  the  things  he  is  this  that  America,  too,  will  perceive  to  be 

said  was  that  more  than  one  half  of  the  Amer-  the  real  cause  of  its  own  bewilderment.     This 

ican  people  were  not  to  be  trusted,  which  is  entire  episode  is  a  beautiful  plastic  case  in 

as    if   one    should   say   in   political  parlance:  illustration  of  the  familiar  saying  of  Lincoln  as 

"Only  Democrats  need  apply."     Yet,  he  who  to  the  impossibility  of  utterly  fooling  all  the 

said  these  things  had  personally  profited,  as  no  people  all  the  time.     But  there  are  rare  advan- 

leader  of  men  had  profited,  by  a  really  sublime  tages  in  what  has  occurred.     It  is,  indeed,  in- 

display  of  loyal  team  work.    There  was  the  finitely  to  the  good,  as  an  object  lesson  that 

real  "Americanism."     The  country  had  been  cannot  be  missed  by  the  masses  in  any  country, 

proud,  irrespective  of  political  party  allegiance,  that  they  should  have  at  last  to  be  made  to  dis- 

of  its  self-consecration  and  its  sacrifice.     Was  cern  the  impossibility  of  certain  dreams,  and 

it  likely  now  to  decide  to  make  the  war  a  thereby  finally  be  put  face  to  face  with  a  sense 

Democrat's  war?     It  was  a  terrible  blow  when  of  the  necessity  of  working  out  their  own  salva- 

America   realized   that,  now  that  the  heavy  tion,  whether  as  individual  men  or  as  nations, 

guns  were  silenced,  their  President  was    hark-  in  obedience  to  the  "force  of  things,"  and  in 

ing  back  to  the  prehistoric  period  of  Jersey  conformity  with  the  well-tried  practices  of  sane 

City  ward  politics;  that  he  was  seeking  to  use  human  nature. 

the  war  for  his  own  ends;  and  that  now  he         I  have  but  a  word  more,  and  it  is  this:  The 

was  about  to  lead  them  far  afield  on  some  lesson  learned,  the  iridescent  clouds  faded  and 

dreamy,  domineering  exploit  for  which  there  dissipated,  the  ground  at  last  swept  clear  of  the 

were  no  precedents  in  American  history.     So,  barbed-wire   entanglements   manufactured   in 

after  the  first  twenty-four  hours  of  silence,  the  Paris,  the  United  States,  really  become  a  na- 

American  people,  having  registered  the  shock,  tion,  may  begin  to  prepare  a  conscious  na- 

decided  to  react.     The  reaction  took  the  form  tional  policy,  based  on  a  fleet  and  an  army 

of  repudiation,  to  use  the  President's  own  word,  worthy  of  the  destiny  which  some  of  us  have  al- 

repudiation  of  the  President's  right  to  put  him-  ready  descried  on  the  horizon  from  the  heights 

self  forward  as  their  "unembarrassed  spokes-  above  Culebra. 
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COLLEGE    BOYS  AND  SUBMARINES 


Photographs  by  Alfred  Loomis,  except  where  otherwise  noted 


BY  JUNE  30,  191 8,  two  squadrons  of 
American  chasers,  comprising  thirty- 
six  boats,  had  assembled  at  Ply- 
mouth, England,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Lyman  A.Cotten,  U.S.N. 
The  U.  S.  destroyer  Parker,  commanded 
by  Commander  Wilson  Brown,  had  been 
assigned  to  this  detachment  as  a  support- 
ing ship.  The  area  which  now  formed  the 
new  field  of  operations  was  one  which  was 
causing  great  anxiety  at  that  time.  It  compre- 
hended that  section  of  the  Channel  which 
reached  from  Start  Point  to  Lizard  Head,  and 
included  such  important  shipping  ports  as 
Plymouth,  Devonport,  and  Falmouth.  This 
was  the  region  in  which  the  convoys,  after 
having  been  escorted  through  the  submarine 
zone,  were  broken  up,  and  from  which  the 
individual  ships  were  obliged  to  find  their  way 
to  their  destinations  with  greatly  diminished 
protection.  It  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant sections  in  which,  the  Germans,  forced 
to  abandon  their  submarine  campaign  on  the 
high  seas,  were  now  actively  concentrating 
their  efforts.  Until  the  arrival  of  the  sub- 
chasers, sinkings  had  been  taking  place  in  these 


waters  on  a  considerable  scale.  In  company 
with  a  number  of  British  hunting  units,  Captain 
Cotten's  detachment  kept  steadily  at  work 
from  June  30th  until  the  middle  of  August, 
when  it  became  necessary  to  send  it  elsewhere. 
The  historical  fact  is  that  not  a  single  merchant 
ship  was  sunk  between  Lizard  Head  and 
Start  Point  as  long  as  these  subchasers  were 
assisting  in  the  operations.  The  one  sinking 
which  at  first  seemed  to  have  broken  this 
splendid  record  was  that  of  the  Siockforce;  this 
merchantman  was  destroyed  off  Dartmouth, 
but  it  was  presently  announced  that  the 
Stockjorce  was  in  reality  a  "mystery"  ship,  sent 
out  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  torpedoed, 
and  that  she  "got"  the  submarine  which  ended 
her  own  career.  This  happening  therefore 
hardly  detracted  from  our  general  satisfaction 
over  the  work  done  by  our  little  vessels. 
Since  many  ships  had  been  sunk  in  this  area  in 
the  month  before  they  arrived,  and  since  the 
sinkings  started  in  again  after  they  had  left,  the 
immunity  which  this  region  enjoyed  during 
July  and  August  may  properly  be  attributed 
largely  to  the  American  Navy.  Not  only 
were  no  bona  fide  merchant  ships  destroyed, 
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but  no  mines  were  laid  from  Start    Point  to 


I  .i/ard  I  lead  during  the  time  that  the  American 


distance  of  a  mile  or  two  apart — their  pro- 
pellers hardly  moving,  and  the  decks  as  silent 
forces  maintained  their  \  igil  there.  I  hat  this  as  the  grave;  they  formed  a  new  kind  of  fishing 
again  was  probabl)  not  a  mere  coincidence  was  expedition,  the  officers  and  crews  constantly 
shown  In  the  fact  that  the  very  night  after  held  taut  by  the  expectation  of  a  "bite."  And 
these  chasers  were  withdrawn  from  Plymouth,  frequently  their  experience  was  that  of  the 
five  mines  were  laid  in  front  of  that  harbor,  in      proverbial  "fisherman's  luck."     Hours  passed 


preparation  for  a 
large  convoy  sched- 
uled to  sail  the  nexl 
da) . 

By  the  time  that 
Captain  Gotten  > 
squadron  began 
work,  the  hunting 
tactics  that  had  been 
developed  during 
their  training  at  New 
London  had  been 
considerably  im- 
proved. Their  pro- 
cedure represented 
something  entirely 
new  in  naval  warfare. 
Since  the  chasers  had 
to  depend  for  the  de- 
tection of  the  foe 
upon  an  agency  so 
uncertain  as  the  hu- 
man ear,  it  was 
thought  to  be  neces- 
sary, as  a  safeguard 
against  error,  and  also 
to  increase  the 
chances  of  successful 
attack,  that  they 
should  hunt  in  groups 
of  at  least  three.  The 
fight  against  the  sub- 
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A    CHASER    AT   FULL    SPEED 

These  ships  did  not  have  excessive  speed,  but  were  able 
to  overtake  the  average  submarine  even  on  the  surface 


sometimes  without 
even  the  encourage- 
ment of  a  "  nibble;" 
then,  suddenly,  one 
of  the  listeners  would 
hearsomething"which 
his  experienced  ear 
had  learned  to  iden- 
tify as  the  propellers 
and  motors  of  a  sub- 
marine. The  great 
advantage  possessed 
by  the  American 
tubes,  as  already  said, 
was  that  they  gave 
not  only  the  sound, 
butitsdirection.  The 
listener  would  inform 
his  commanding  offi- 
cer that  he  had  picked 
up  a  submarine. 
"Very  faint,"  he 
would  perhaps  re- 
port, "direction  97" 
— the  latter  being  the 
angle  which  it  made 
with  the  north  and 
south  line.  Another 
appliance  which  now 
rendered  great  ser- 
vice was  the  wireless 
telephone.  The  corn- 


marine,  under  this  new  system,  was  divided  into  manding  officer  at  once  began  talking  with  the 

three  parts — the  search,  the  pursuit,  and  the  at-  other  two  boats,  asking  if  they  had  picked 

tack.     The  first  chapter  included  those  weary  up   the   noise.     Unless   all  three  vessels  had 

hourswhich  the  little  group  spent  driftingon  the  heard  the  disturbance,  nothing  was  done;  but 

ocean,  the  lookout  in  the  crow's  nest  scanning  if  all  identified  it  nearly  simultaneously,  this 

the  surface  for  the  possible  glimpse  of  a  per-  unanimity  was  taken  as  evidence  that  some- 

iscope,  while  the  trained  listeners  on  deck,  with  thing  was  really  moving  in  the  water.     When 

strange    little    instruments,    which    somewhat  all  three  vessels  obtained  the  direction  as  well 

resembled  telephone  receivers,  glued  to  their  as  the  sound  it  was  a  comparatively  simple 

ears,  kept  constantly  at  tension  for  any  noise  matter  to  define  pretty  accurately  its  location, 

which  might  manifest  itself  under  water.     It  The  middle  chaser  of  the  three  was  the  flagship 

was  impossible  to  use  these  listening  devices  and  her  most  interesting  feature  was  the  so- 

while  the  boats  were  under  way,  for  the  sounds  called    plotting   room.     Here   one   officer   re- 


of  their  own  propellers  and  machinery  would 
drown  out  any  other  disturbances.  The  three 
little  vessels  therefore  drifted  abreast — at   a 


ceived  constant  telephone  reports  from  all 
three  boats,  giving  the  nature  of  the  sounds, 
and,  more  important  still,  their  directions.     He 
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stationed  when  the  sound  was  first 
detected.  The  reason  for  having  a 
report  from  the  third  subchaser  C, 
is  merely  for  the  purpose  of  corrob- 
orating the  work  of  the  other  two; 
if  three  observations,  made  inde- 
pendently, agree  in  locating  the 
enemy  at  this  point,  the  command- 
ing officer  may  safely  assume  that 
he  is  not  chasing  a  will  o'  the  wisp. 
But  this  "fix"  is  clearly  the  loca- 
tion of  the  submarine  at  the  time 
when  it  was  first  heard.  I  n  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  however,  the  sub- 
merged vessel  is  moving;  so,  rapidly 
as  the  men  in  the  plotting  room  may 
work,  the  German  has  advanced  be- 
yond this  point  by  the  time  they 
have  finished  their  calculations.  The 
subchasers,  which  have  been  drifting 
while  these  observations  were  being 
made,  now  start  their  engines  at  full 
speed,  and  rush  up  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  their  first  "fix."  Arrived 
there,  they  stop  again,  put  over  their 
tubes,  and  begin  listening  once  more. 
The  chances  are  now  that  the  noise 
of  the  submarine  is  louder;  the 
chasers  are  getting  "warmer."  It  is 
not  unlikely,  however,  that  the  di- 
rection has  changed,  for  the  sub- 
transferred  these  records  to  a  chart,  as  soon  as     marine,  which  has  listening  devices  of  its  own 

they  came  in,  rapidly  made  calculations  and,  in      -though    the    German     hydrophones     were 

a  few  seconds,  he  was  able  to  give  the  location 

of  the  submarine.    This  process  was  known  as 

obtaining  a  "fix."     The  reports  of  our  chaser 

commanders  are  filled  constantly  with  reference 

to  these  "fixes" — the  "fix"  being  that  point  on 

the  surface  of  the  ocean  where  three  lines,  each 

giving  the   direction  of   the  detected   sound, 

cross  one  another.     The  method* can  be  most 

satisfactorily  illustrated  by  the  diagram  shown 

at  the  foot  of  the  opposite  column. 

In  this  demonstration  the  letters  A,  B,  and 

C,  each  represent  a  subchaser,  the  central  one, 

B,  being  the  flagship  of  the  division.    The 

listener  on  A  has  picked  up  a  noise,  the  direc- 
tion of  which  is  indicated  by  the  line  a  a.     He 

telephones  by  wireless  this  information  to  the 

plotting   room   aboard   the  flagship    B.     The 

listeners  on  this   vessel  have  picked  up  the 

same  sound,  which  comes  from  the  direction     HOW  THE  listening  devices  located  a  sub- 

indicated  by  the  line  b  b.     The  point  at  which  marine 

these  two  lines  cross  is  the  "fix"  it  shows  trip       Each  subchaser  got  the  direction  of  the  submarine,  and 
inese  two  lines  cross  is  tne     TiX,     it  snows  tne       gave  the  information  to  the  flotilla  commander,  on  whose 

Spot    in    the    ocean    Where   the    submarine   was  chaser  it  was  plotted  as  shown  in  the  diagram 


Photo  by  Lt.-Com.  R.  M.  Griffin,  U.  S.  N. 

BOUND    FOR  THE   MURMANSK    COAST 

A  flotilla  of  these  little  ships  rounded  North  Cape  and  per- 
formed their  duties  for  some  time  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle 
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ENEMIES   OF   THE    SUBMARINE 

A  destroyer  with  four  subchasers  alongside.     Even  a  destroyer  is  a  small  ship  when  compared 
with  other  men-of-war,  but  the  tiny  subchasers  seem  almost  like  life  boats  by  comparison 


ludicrously  inferior  to  the  American  —  may 
have  heard  the  subchasers  and  may  be  making 
frantic  efforts  to  elude  them.  But  changing 
course  will  help  it  little,  for  the  listeners 
easily  get  the  new  direction,  and  send  the 
details  to  the  plotting  room,  where  the  new 
"fix"  is  obtained  in  a  few  moments.  Thus  the 
subchasers  keep  inching  up  to  their  prey;  at 
each  new  "fix"  the  noise  becomes  louder,  until 
the  hunters  are  so  near  that  they  feel  justified  in 
attacking.  Putting  on  full  speed,  all  three 
rush  up  to  the  latest  "fix,"  drop  depth  charges 
with  a  lavish  hand,  fire  the  "Y"  howitzers, 
each  one  of  which  carries  two  depth  charges, 
meanwhile  manning  their  guns  on  the  chance 
that  the  submarine  may  decide  to  rise  to  the 
surface  and  give  battle.  In  many  of  these  hunts 
a  destroyer  accompanies  the  subchasers,  al- 
ways keeping  at  a  considerable  distance,  so 
that  the  noise  of  its  propellers  will  not  interfere 
with  the  game;  once  the  chasers  determine  the 
accurate  "fix,"  they  wire  the  position  to  this 
larger  ship,  which  puts  on  full  steam  and  dashes 
with  the  speed  of  an  express  train  to  the  indi- 
cated spot,  and  adds  ten  or  a  dozen  of  its  twenty 
to  thirty  depth  charges  to  those  deposited  by 
the  chasers,  the  latter  carrying  twelve. 


Such  were  the  subchaser  tactics  in  their 
perfection;  yet  it  was  only  after  much  ex- 
perience that  the  procedure  began  to  work 
with  clock-like  regularity.  At  first  the  new 
world  under  the  water  proved  confusing  to  the 
listeners  at  the  tubes.  This  watery  domain 
was  something  entirely  new  in  human  ex- 
perience. When  Dr.  Alexander  Bell  invented 
his  first  telephone,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
establish  a  complete  circuit  by  using  the  earth 
itself;  the  result  was  that  a  conglomerate  of 
noises — moanings,  shriekings,  howlings,  and 
humming  sounds — came  over  the  wire,  which 
seemed  to  have  become  the  playground  of  a 
million  devils.  These  were  the  noises,  hitherto 
unknown,  which  are  constantly  being  given  out 
by  Mother  Earth  herself.  And  now  it  was 
discovered  that  the  under  ocean,  which  we 
usually  think  of  as  a  silent  place,  is  in  reality 
extremely  vocal.  The  listeners  at  the  C-  and  K- 
tubes  heard  many  sounds  in  addition  to  the 
ones  which  they  were  seeking.  On  the  K- 
tubes  a  submarine  running  at  full  speed  was 
audible  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles,  but 
louder  noises  could  be  heard  much  farther 
away.  The  day  might  be  bright,  the  water 
quiet,  and  there  might  not  be  a  ship  anywhere 
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CLEANING     THE 
BOTTOMS 

Where  facilities  for  docking 
were  not  available  the  sub- 
chasers were  sometimes  run 
up  on  the  beach  at  high  tide 
and  the  bottoms  were 
cleaned  at  low  water 


within  the  circle  of  the  horizon,  but  suddenly 
the  listener  at  the  tube  would  hear  a  terrific 
explosion,  and  he  would  know  that  a  torpedo, 
perhaps  forty  or  fifty  miles  distant  had  blown 
up  a  merchantman,  or  that  some  merchantman 
had  struck  a  mine.  Again  he  would  catch  the 
unmistakable  "chug!  chug!  chug!'  which  he 
learned  to  identify  as  indicating  the  indus- 
trious and  slow  progress  of  a  convoy  of  twenty 
or  thirty  ships.  Then  a  rapid  humming  noise 
would  come  along  the  wire;  that  was  the 
whirling  propeller  of  a  destroyer.  A  faint 
moan  caused  some  bewilderment  at  first;  but 
it  was  ultimately  learned  that  this  came  from  a 
wreck,  lying  at  the  bottom,  and  tossed  from 
side  to  side  by  the  current;  it  sounded  like  the 
sigh  of  a  ghost,  and  the  frequency  with  which 
it  was  heard  told  how  densely  the  floor  of  the 
ocean  was  covered  with  these  victims  of  the 
submarines.      The  larger  animal  life  of  the  sea 


also  registered  itself  upon  the  tubes.  Our 
listeners,  after  a  little  training,  could  identify  a 
whale  as  soon  as  the  peculiar  noise  it  made  in 
swimming  reached  the  receivers.  At  first  a 
school  of  porpoises  increased  their  perplexities. 
The  "swish!  swish!"  which  marked  their 
progress  so  closely  resembled  the  noise  of  a 
submarine  that  it  used  to  lead  our  men  astray. 
But  practice  in  this  game  was  everything; 
after  a  few  trips  the  listener  easily  distinguished 
between  *  the  porpoise  and  the  submarine, 
though  the  distinction  was  so  fine  that  he  had 
difficulty  in  telling  just  how  he  made  it.  In 
fact  our  men  became  so  expert  that,  out  of  the 
miscellaneous  noises  which  overwhelmed  their 
ears  whenever  the  tubes  were  dropped  into  the 
water,  they  were  able  almost  invariably  to 
select  that  of  the  U-boat. 

In  many  ingenious  ways  the  chasers  supple- 
mented   the    work    of    other    anti-submarine 


A  SUBCHASER  S  GUN 

These  guns  were  of  little 
value  in  sinking  submarines, 
for  the  submarine  carried 
more  formidable 
It  was  on  depth 
that  the  chasers 
depended 


much 
pieces, 
bombs 
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A  SUBCHASER  OF  THE 

OTRANTO  BARRAGE 

This   1 10-footer  is  one  that 
served  with  the  flotilla  in 

the  Adri.u u 


craft.  Destroyers  and  other  patrol  boats  kept 
track  of  the  foe  pretty  well  so  long  as  he  re- 
mained on  the  surface;  the  business  of  the 
chaser,  we  must  remember,  was  to  find  him 
after  he  had  submerged.  The  Commander-in- 
Chief  on  shore  sometimes  sent  a  radio  that  a 
German  had  appeared  at  an  indicated  spot,  and 
disappeared  beneath  the  waves;  the  chasers 
would  then  start  for  this  location  and  begin 
hunting  with  their  listeners.  Aircraft  which 
sighted  submarines  would  send  similar 
messages;  convoys  that  had  been  attacked,  in- 
dividual ships  that  had  been  torpedoed, 
destroyers  which  had  spotted  their  prey,  only 
to  lose  track  of  it  as  soon  as  it  submerged, 
would  call  upon  the  chasers  to  take  up  the 
battle  where  they  had  abandoned  it. 

As  long  as  the  chasers  operated  in  the  waters 
which  1  have  indicated,  those  between  Start 
Point  and  Lizard  Head,  they  "got"  no  sub- 


marine; the  explanation  was  simple,  for,  as 
soon  as  the  chasers  and  British  hunting  vessels 
became  active  here,  the  Germans  abandoned 
this  field  of  operations.  This  was  the  reason 
that  the  operative  area  of  the  Plymouth 
detachment  was  extended.  Some  of  the  chasers 
were  now  sent  around  Land's  End  and  up  the 
north  Cornish  coast,  where  colliers  bound  from 
Wales  to  France  were  proving  tempting  bait 
for  the  U-boats;  others  operated  farther  out  to 
sea,  off  the  Scilly  Islands  and  west  of  Brest. 
In  these  regions  their  contacts  with  the  sub- 
marine were  quite  frequent. 

There  was  no  U-boat  in  the  German  navy 
which  the  Allied  forces  were  so  ambitious  to 
"get"  as  the  U-53.  I  have  already  referred  to 
this  celebrated  vessel  and  its  still  more  cele- 
brated commander,  Captain  Hans  Rose.  It 
was  this  submarine  which  suddenly  paid  a 
ceremonious  visit  to  Newport,   R.   I.,  in  the 


A    CAPTURED    GERMAN 

SUBMARINE 

Showing  the  size  of  the 
underwater  ship  and  the 
size  of  its  gun.  Despite  the 
difference  in  size  the  chasers 
never   hesitated    to   attack 


TAKING   A    SIGHT 

The  rolling  and  pitching  of  a  subchaser 
made  navigation  difficult,  but  by  bracing 
oneself,  a  sight  could  be  taken  from  which 
a  position  could  be  worked  out.  Almost 
none  of  the  officers  who  commanded  these 
subchasers  had  any  knowledge  of  naviga- 
tion before  the  war,  yet  they  took  their 
little  ships  to  Europe  and  back  with 
gratifying  efficiency 


THE    OFFICERS    AND    CREW    OF    A 

SUBCHASER 

At  sea  a  subchaser  found  it  impossible  to 
preserve  the  spick  and  span  appearance  of 
the  dreadnaught,  but  once  in  port  the 
little  ship  was  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  the 
men  when  in  their  "liberty  blues"  com- 
pared favorably  with  any  others  in  the 
Navy 


SEMAPHORING    FROM   THE   CROW  s 

ST 

While  subchasers  were  on  duty  in  the  war 

zone  a  lookout  was  posted  in  the  crow's 

nest,    the   elevation   giving   him   a   wide 

horizon 

O  Underwood  A  Underwood 


ON    DECK    AT   SEA 

The  subchasers  proved  to  be  very  sea- 
worthy, and  heavy  weather  seldom  pre- 
vented the  performance  of  their  tasks, 
but  even  in  fair  weather  they  rolled  badly, 
and  when  the  weather  was  heavy  their 
actions  were  amazing 
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autumn  of  191 6,  and  which,  on  its  way  back  to     conning  tower  suddenly  disappeared  under  the 


Germany,  paused  long  enough  off  Nantucket  to 
sink  half  a  dozen  British  cargo  ships.  It  was 
the  same  submarine  which  sank  our  own 
destroyer,  the  Jacob  Jones,  by  a  chance  shot 
with  a  torpedo.  Thus  Americans  had  a 
peculiar    reason    for 


wishing  to  see  it 
driven  from  the  seas. 
About  the  middle  of 
August,  1918,  we  dis- 
covered that  the  U- 
55  was  operating  in 
the  Atlantic  about 
250  miles  west  of 
Brest.  At  the  same 
time  we  learned  that 
two  G  e  rma  n  sub- 
marines were  coming 
down  the  west  coast 
of  Ireland.  We 
picked  up  radio  mes- 
sages which  these 
three  boats  were  ex- 
changing; this  made 
it  quite  likely  that 
they  proposed  to 
form  a  junction  west 
of  Brest,  and  attack 
American  transports, 
which  were  then  sail- 
ing to  France  in  great 
numbers.  Here  was 
an  opportunity  for 
the  subchasers.  The 
distance— 250  miles 
to  sea — would  be  a 
severe  strain  upon 
their  endurance,  but 
we  assigned  four 
hunting  units,  twelve 
boats  in  all,  to  the 
task,  and  also  added 
to  this  contingent 
the  destroyers  LVilkes  and  Parker.  On  the 
morning  of  September  2nd,  one  of  these  sub- 
chaser units  picked  up  a  suspicious  sound. 
A  little  later  the  lookout  on  the  Parker  de- 
tected on  the  surface  an  object  that  looked 
like  a  conning  tower,  with  an  upright  just 
forward  that  seemed  to  be  a  mast  and  sail; 
as  it  was  the  favorite  trick  of  the  U-53  to 
disguise  itself  this  way,  it  seemed  certain  that 
the  chasers  were  now  on  the  track  of  this  es- 
teemed vessel.     When  this  mast  and  sail  and 


A    FLOTILLA    IN    THE    ADRIATIC 

The  subchasers  always  acted  in  groups  of  three  or  more, 
and  were  usually  supported  by  destroyers  or  other  ships 


water,  these  suspicions  became  still  stronger. 
The  Parker  put  on  full  speed,  found  an  oilslick 
where  the  submarine  had  evidently  been  pump- 
ing its  bilges,  and  dropped  a  barrage  of  sixteen 
depth   charges.     But   had   these   injured    the 

submarine?     Under 

ordinary  conditions 
there  would  have 
been  no  satisfactory 
answer  to  this  ques- 
tion; but  now  three 
little  wooden  boats 
came  up,  advanced 
about  2,000  yards 
ahead  of  the  Parker, 
stopped  their  en- 
gines, put  over  their 
tubes  and  began  to 
listen.  In  a  few 
minutes  they  con- 
veyed the  disappoint- 
ing news  to  the  Parker 
that  the  depth 
charges  had  gone 
rather  wild,  that  the 
submarine  was  still 
steaming  ahead,  and 
that  they  had  ob- 
tained a  "fix"  of  its 
position.  But  the 
U-53,  as  always,  was 
exceedingly  crafty. 
It  knew  that  the 
chasers  were  on  the 
trail;  its  propellers 
were  revolving  so 
slowly  that  almost 
no  noise  was  made; 
the  L'-boat  was 
stealthily  trying  to 
throw  its  pursuers 
off  the  scent.  For 
two  and  a  half  hours 
the  chasers  kept  up  the  hunt,  now  losing  the 
faint  noise  of  the  U-53,  now  again  picking 
it  up,  now  turning  in  one  direction,  then 
abruptly  in  another.  Late  in  the  afternoon, 
however,  they  obtained  a  "fix,"  which  dis- 
closed the  welcome  fact  that  the  submarine 
was  only  about  300  yards  north  of  them.  In  a 
few  minutes  four  depth  charges  landed  on  this 
spot. 

When   the   waters   had   quieted,    the   little 
craft  began  listening.     But  nothing  was  heard. 
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SUBCHASERS    IN    MID-ATLANTIC 
Two  of  the  Corfu  flotilla  returning  to  America  after  having  served  in  the  Adriatic 


For  several  days  afterward  the  radio  operators 
could  hear  German  submarines  calling  across 
the  void  to  the  U-53,  but  there  was^.no  answer 
to  their  call.  Naturally,  we  believed  that  this 
long-sought  enemy  had  been  destroyed;  about 
a  week  later,  however,  our  radios  caught  a 
message  off  the  extreme  northern  coast  of 
Scotland,  telling  its  friends  in  Germany  that 
the  U-53  was  on  its  way  home.  That  this 
vessel  had  been  seriously  damaged  was  evident, 
for  it  had  made  no  attacks  after  its  experience, 
with  the  subchasers;  but  it  apparently  had  as 
many  lives  as  a  cat,  for  it  was  able,  in  its 
battered  condition,  to  creep  back  to  Germany 
around  the  coast  of  Scotland,  a  voyage  of  more 
than  a  thousand  miles.  The  subchasers,  how- 
ever, at  least  had  the  satisfaction  of  having 
ended  the  active  career  of  this  boat.  It  was 
damaged  two  months  before  the  armistice  was 
signed,  but  it  never  recovered  sufficiently  from 
its  injuries  to  make  another  voyage.  Yet  I 
must  do  justice  to  Captain  Rose — he  did  not 
command  the  U-53  on  this  last  voyage.  It 
was  its  only  trip  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
war  when  he  had  not  commanded  it! 

The  story  of  the  L-55  ends  with  a  touch 
which  is  characteristically  German.  It  was 
one  of  the  submarines  which  were  surrendered 
to  the  Allies  at  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 
Its  first  visitors,  on  this  occasion,  were  the 


Americans;  they  were  eager  to  read  its  log-book, 
and  to  find  out  just  what  happened  on  this 
final  voyage.  The  book  was  on  board,  and  it 
contained  a  record  of  the  U-53's  voyages,  from 
the  day  that  it  was  commissioned,  up  to  the 
day  that  it  was  surrendered.  Two  or  three 
pages  only  were  missing;  the  Germans  had 
ripped  out  that  part  which  described  the 
encounter  with  the  American  subchasers! 
They  were  evidently  determined  that  we  should 
never  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  to  just 
what  extent  we  had  damaged  the  boat;  this 
was  the  only  revenge  they  could  take  on  us. 

II 

ON  THE  morning  of  September  6th  three 
subchaser  units,  under  the  command  of 
Ensign  Ashley  D.  Adams,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F.,  were 
listening  at  a  point  about  150  miles  west  of 
Land's  End.  At  about  eleven-thirty,  two  of 
these  units  detected  what  was  unquestionably 
the  sound  of  a  submarine.  Moreover,  the 
usual  "fixes"  disclosed  that  the  enemy  was 
close  at  hand;  so  close  that  two  of  the  units 
ran  up  and  dropped  their  charges.  This 
first  attack  produced  no  result  on  the  sub- 
marine; the  depth  charge  from  one  of  the 
howitzers,  however,  unfortunately  landed  near 
one  of  the  chasers,  and,  though  it  injured  no 
one,  it  put  that  particular  unit  out  of  commis- 
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A      SUBCHASER      AFIRE 
AT   CORFU 

Gasolene  fires  were  very 
dangerous  and  several  sub- 
chasers were  destroyed  by 
them.  A  spark  from  the 
wireless  or  from  the  exhaust 
of  a  motor  might  set  fire  to 
the  gasolene  when  it  was  be- 
ing transferred  to  the  tanks 


THE  HARBOR  AT  CORFU 

Used  by  the  American  sub- 
chaser flotilla.  At  the  left 
is  the  olive  grove  in  which 
the  Americans  were  per- 
.    mitted  to  exercise 


sion.  However,  for  two  hours  Ensign  Ad- 
ams's division  kept  closely  on  the  heels  of  the 
quarry,  now  stopping  to  obtain  a  "fix,"  now 
running  full  speed  to  catch  up  with  the  fleeing 
prey.  At  one  o'clock  the  plotting  room  re- 
ported that  the  submerged  boat  was  just  about 
a  hundred  yards  ahead.  The  three  chasers 
laid  barrages  according  to  pattern,  and  the 
three  "Y"  guns  shot  their  depth  charges;  the 
region  of  the  "fix"  was  so  generously  sowed 
with  these  bombs  that  it  seemed  an  impossibil- 
ity that  the  German  could  have  escaped. 

As  soon  as  the  tumult  quieted  down,  the 
chasers  put  out  their  tubes  and  listened.  For 
twenty  minutes  not  a  sound  issued  from  the 
scene  of  all  this  activity.  Then  a  propeller 
was  heard  faintly  turning  or  attempting  to 
turn.  The  noise  this  time  was  not  the  kind 
which  indicated  an  effort  to  steal  away 
furtively;  it  conveyed  rather  the  impression  of 
difficulty    and    strain.    There    was    a    slight 


grating  and  squeaking  such  as  might  have 
been  made  by  damaged  machinery.  This 
noise  lasted  for  a  few  seconds  and  then  ceased. 
Presently  it  started  up  again  and  then  once 
more  it  stopped.  The  submarine  was  making 
a  little  progress,  but  fitfully;  she  would  go  a 
few  yards,  and  then  pause.  A  slight  wake  now 
appeared  upon  the  surface,  such  as  a  sub- 
merged U-boat  usually  left  when  the  water  was 
calm ;  the  listeners  at  the  tube  were  pleased  to 
note  that  the  location  of  this  disturbance 
coincided  precisely  with  their  "fix,"  and  thus, 
in  a  way,  confirmed  their  calculations.  One 
of  the  subchasers  promptly  ran  ahead  and 
began  to  drop  depth  charges  on  this  wake. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
surface  boat  was  now  directly  on  top  of  the 
submarine.  After  one  of  the  depth  charges 
was  dropped,  a  black  cylindrical  object,  about 
thirty  inches  long,  was  hurled  sixty  feet  into 
the  air;  just   what   this  unexpected   visitant 
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was,  no  one  seems  to  know,  but  that 
it  came  from  the  hunted  submarine 
was  clear. 

Under  such  distressing  conditions, 
the  U-boat  had  only  a  single  chance 
of  saving  itself;  when  the  water  was 
sufficiently  shallow — not  deeper  than 
three  hundred  feet — it  could  safely 
sink  to  the  bottom  and  "  play  dead," 
hoping  that  the  chasers,  with  their 
accursed  listening  devices,  would 
tire  of  the  vigil  and  return  to  port. 
A  submarine,  if  in  very  good  con- 
dition, could  remain  silently  on  the 
bottom  for  two  or  three  days.  The 
listeners  on  the  chaser  tubes  pres- 
ently heard  sounds  which  suggested 
that  their  enemy  was  perhaps  re- 
sorting to  this  manoeuvre.  But  there 
were  other  noises  which  indicated 
that  possibly  this  sinking  to  the  bot- 
tom was  not  voluntary.  The  listen- 
ers clearly  heard  a  scraping  and  a 
straining,  as  though  the  boat  was 
making  terrific  attempts  to  rise. 
There  was  a  lumbering  noise,  such  as 
might  be  made  by  a  heavy  object 
trying  to  drag  its  hulk  along  the 
muddy  bottom ;  this  was  followed  by 
silence,  showing  that  the  wounded 
vessel  could  advance  only  a  few 
yards.  A  terrible  tragedy  was 
clearly  beginning  down  there  in  the 
slime  of  the  ocean  floor;  a  boat, 
with  twenty-five  or  thirty  human 
beings  on  board,  was  hopelessly 
caught,  with  nothing  in  sight  except 
the  most  lingering  death.  The 
listeners  on  the  chasers  could  follow 
events  almost  as  clearly  as  though 
the  inside  of  the  U-boat  could  be 
seen;  for  every  motion  the  vessel 
made,  every  effort  that  the  crew  put 
forth  to  rescue  itself  from  this  living 
hell,  was  registered  on  the  delicate  wires  which     now  closing  in;  our  men  saw  that  their  vigil 
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HOW    SUBMARINES   WERE    LOCATED 

As  soon  as  the  listening  device  had  located  the  sound  of  a  submarine  this 

arrow  on  the  pilot  house  was  set,  in  order  to  indicate  to  the  other  ships  in 

the  vicinity  the  direction  of  the  enemy 


reached  the  ears  of  the  men  on  the  surface. 

Suddenly  sharp  metallic  sounds  came  up  on 
the  wires.  They  were  clearly  made  by  ham- 
mers beating  on  the  steel  body  of  the  U-boat. 

"They  are  trying  to  make  repairs,"  the  lis- 
teners reported. 


was  to  be  a  long  one;  they  sent  two  chasers  to 
Penzance,  to  get  a  new  supply  of  bombs,  and 
also  sent  a  radio  call  for  a  destroyer.  The 
spot  where  the  submarine  had  bottomed  was 
marked  by  a  buoy;  lanterns  were  hung  out  on 
this  buoy;  and  two  units  of  chasers,  six  boats 


If  our  subchasers  had  had  any  more  depth  in  all,  prepared  to  stand  guard.  At  any  mo- 
charges,  they  would  have  promptly  put  these  ment,  of  course,  the  struggling  U-boat  might 
wretches  out  of  their  misery,  but  they  had  ex-  come  to  the  surface,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
pended  all  their  ammunition.     Darkness  was  have   forces   near  by  to  fight   or  to  accept 
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A    SUBCHASER  S    STING 

The  depth  bombs  on  the 
stern  were  the  submarines' 
worst  enemies,  and  when 
used  in  connection  with  the 
listening  devices  they  were 
of  inestimable  value 
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THE    ENGINE    ROOM  OF 

A    SUBCHASER 

These  ships  were  driven  by 
three  220-horse-po  we  r 
motors.  An  auxiliary  motor 
generated  electricity  and 
operated   the  pumps 


surrender.  All  night  long  the  chasers  stood  by; 
now  and  then  the  listeners  reported  scraping 
and  straining  noises  from  below,  but  these  grew 
fainter  and  fainter,  seeming  almost  to  register 
the  despair  which  must  be  seizing  the  hearts 
of  the  imprisoned  Germans. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  British 
destroyer  arrived  and  presently  the  two  chasers 
returned  from  Penzance  with  more  ammuni- 
tion. Meanwhile  the  weather  had  thickened,  a 
fog  had  fallen,  the  lights  on  the  buoy  had  gone 
out,  and  the  buoy  itself  had  been  pulled  under 
by  the  tide.  The  watching  subchasers  were 
tossed  about  by  the  weather,  and  lost  the  pre- 
cise bearing  of  the  sunken  submarine.  When 
daylight  returned  and  the  weather  calmed  down 
the  chasers  again  put  over  their  tubes  and 
attempted  to  "fix"  the  U-boat.  They  lis- 
tened for  hours,  without  hearing  a  sound;  but 
about  five  o'clock  on  the  afternoon   a  sharp 


piercing  noise  came  ringing  over  the  wires.  It 
was  a  sound  that  made  the  listeners'  blood  run 
cold. 

Only  one  thing  in  the  world  could  make  a 
sound  like  that.  It  was  the  crack  of  a  revolver. 
The  first  report  had  hardly  stilled  when  an- 
other shot  was  heard;  and  then  there  were  more 
in  rapid  succession.  The  listeners  on  two 
different  chasers  heard  these  pistol  cracks  and 
counted  them;  the  reports  which  these  two 
men  independently  made  agreed  in  every  de- 
tail. In  all,  twenty-five  shots  came  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  As  there  were  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  men  in  a  submarine  crew  the 
meaning  was  all  too  evident.  The  larger  part 
of  officers  and  men,  finding  themselves  shut 
tightly  in  their  coffin  of  steel,  had  resorted  to 
that  escape  which  was  not  uncommonly  availed 
of  by  German  submarine  crews  in  this  hideous 
war.    Nearly  all  of  them  had  committed  suicide. 
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OILING   AT    SEA 

Two  subchasers  taking  on 
fuel  in  mid-Atlantic.  At 
first  this  was  done  at  re- 
duced speed  but  later  no 
reduction  was  made  in  their 
cruising  speed  and  gasolene 
was  taken  aboard  without 
the  loss  of  a  moment 
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OILING   AT    SEA 

The  subchasers  rolled  pro- 
digiously even  in  a  com- 
paratively smooth  sea, 
which  made  such  work  as 
this  very  difficult 


III 


MEANWHILE  our  subchaser  detachment 
at  Corfu  was  daily  performing  excellent 
service.  In  these  southern  waters  Capt.  C.  P. 
Nelson  commanded  two  squadrons,  comprising 
thirty-six  vessels.  I  ndeed,  the  American  Navy 
possessed  few  officers  more  energetic,  more 
efficient,  more  lovable,  or  more  personally 
engaging  than  Captain  Nelson.  The  mere  fact 
that  he  was  known  among  his  brother  officers 
as  "Juggy  Nelson"  gives  some  notion  of  the 
affection  which  his  personality  inspired.  This 
nickname  did  not  indicate,  as  might  at  first 
be  suspected,  that  Captain  Nelson  possessed 
qualities  which  flew  in  the  face  of  the  pro- 
hibitory regulations  of  our  Navy:  it  was  in- 
tended, I  think,  as  a  description  of  the  physical 
man.  For  Captain  Nelson's  rotund  figure, 
jocund  countenance  and  always  buoyant 
spirits  were  priceless  assets  to  our  naval  forces 


at  Corfu.  Living  conditions  there  were  not 
of  the  best;  disease  was  rampant  among 
the  Serbians,  Greeks,  and  Albanians  who  made 
up  the  civil  population;  there  were  few  oppor- 
tunities for  entertainment  or  relaxation;  it 
was,  therefore,  a  happy  chance  that  the  com- 
mander was  a  man  whose  very  presence  radi- 
ated an  atmosphere  of  geniality  and  enthusi- 
asm. His  conversational  powers  for  many 
years  had  made  him  a  man  of  mark;  his  story 
telling  abilities  had  long  delighted  naval  officers 
and  statesmen  at  Washington;  no  other  selec- 
tion.for  commander  could  have  been  made  that 
would  have  met  with  more  whole-hearted  ap- 
proval from  the  college  boys  and  other  high 
type  civilians  who  so  largely  made  up  our  forces 
in  these  flotillas.  At  Corfu,  indeed,  Captain 
Nelson  quickly  became  a  popular  favorite; 
his  mind  was  always  actively  forming  plans 
for  the  discomfiture  of  the  German  and  Aus- 
trian submarines;  and  all  our  Allies  were  as 
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much  impressed  with  his  energy  as  were  our 
own  men.  For  Captain  Nelson  was  more  than 
a  humorist  and  entertainer;  he  was  preemin- 
ently a  sailor  of  the  saltiest  type,  and  he  had  a 
real  barbaric  joy  in  a  fight.  Even  in  his  official 
communications   to  his  officers  and  men   he 


for  a  squadron  to  be  permanently  based  on  that 
port. 

As  already  said,  the  Otranto  Strait  was  an 
ideal  location  for  this  type  of  anti-submarine 
craft.  It  was  so  narrow — about  forty  miles — 
that  a  force  of  moderate  size  could  keep  prac- 


invariably  referred  to  the  enemy  as  the  "  Hun";     tically  all  of  the  critical  zone  under  fairly  close 
the  slogan  on  which  he  insisted  as  the  guid-     observation.     Above  all,  the  water  was  so  deep 


ing  principle  of  his 
flotilla  was  "get  the 
Hun  before  he  has  a 
chance  to  get  us." 
He  had  the  supreme 
gift  of  firing  his  sub- 
ordinates with  the 
same  spirit  that  pos- 
sessed himself;  and 
the  vigilance,  the 
constant  activity  and 
the  courage  of  the 
subchasers'  crews  ad- 
mirably  supple- 
mented the  sailor- 
like qualities  of  the 
man  who  commanded 
them. 

I  have  already  re- 
ferred to  the  sea- 
going abilities  of  the 
subchasers;  but  the 
feat  accomplished  by 
those  that  made  the 
trip  to  Corfu  was  the 
most  admirable  of  all. 
These  thirty-six 
boats,  little  more 
than  motor  launches 
in  size,  sailed  from 
New  London  to 
Greece  —  a  distance 
of  6,000  miles,  and,  a 


AN    ALLIED   DECK   MARK 

On  the  deck  of  a  subchaser,  so  placed  as  to  be  visible  to  the 

observers  in  the  aircraft  overhead.     These  marks  were  changed 

from  time  to  time  in  order  to  prevent  enemy  surface  craft  and 

submarines  from  using  them  for  their  own  protection 


— nearly  600  fathoms 
(3,600  feet) — that  a 
submarine,  once 
picked  up  by  the 
listening  devices, 
could  not  escape  by 
the  method  which 
was  so  popular  in 
places  where  the  wa- 
ter was  shallow — 
that  of  sinking  to  the 
bottom  and  resting 
there  until  the  excite- 
ment was  over.  On 
the  other  hand,  this 
great  depth  made  it 
very  difficult  to  ob- 
struct the  passage  by 
a  fixed  barrier  —  a 
difficulty  that  was 
being  rapidly  over- 
come by  a  certain 
Franco-  Italian  type 
of  torpedo  net.  This 
barrage,  after  the  ar- 
rival of  our  chasers, 
was  so  reorganized  as 
to  make  the  best  use 
of  their  tactical  and 
listening  qualities. 
The  several  lines  of 
patrolling  vessels  ex- 
tended about  thirty- 


day  or  two  after  their  arrival,  they  began  work  five  miles;  there  were  vessels  of  several  types, 

on  the  Otranto  barrage.     Of  course  they  could  the  whole  making  a  formidable  gauntlet,  which 

not  have  made  this  trip  without  the  assistance  the  submarines  had  to  run  before  they  could  get 

of  vessels  to  supply  them  with  gasolene,  make  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Mediterranean.     First 

the  necessary  routine  repairs,  care  for  the  sick  came  a  line  of  British  destroyers;  it  was  their 

and  those  suffering  from  the  inevitable  minor  main  duty  to  act  as  protectors  and  to  keep  the 

accidents;  and  it  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  barrage  from  being  raided  by  German  and 


the  naval  officers  who  commanded  the  es- 
corting vessels  that  they  shepherded  these 
flotillas  across  the  ocean  with  practically 
no  losses.  On  their  way  through  the  Strait 
of  Gibraltar  they  made  an  attack  on  a  subma- 
rine which  so  impressed  Admiral  Niblack  that 


Austrian  surface  ships — a  function  which  they 
fulfilled  splendidly.  Next  came  a  line  of 
trawlers,  then  drifters,  motor  launches,  and 
chasers,  the  whole  being  completed  by  a  line 
of  kite-balloon  sloops.  Practically  all  these 
vessels,    British   as   well   as   American,   were 


he  immediately   wired    London   headquarters     provided  with  the  American  devices;  and  so 
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HAULED  OUT    FOR   REPAIRS 


The  1 10-footers  are  built  of  wood,  and  periodically  it  is  necessary  to  scrape  and  paint 
the  bottom  and  to  calk  the  small  leaks  that  develop  while  the  little  ships  are  on  duty 


well  did  these  ingenious  mechanisms  function 
that  it  was  practically  impossible  for  any  sub- 
marine to  pass  the  Otranto  barrage  in  calm 
weather  without  making  itself  heard.  In  fact 
it  became  the  regular  custom  for  the  enemy 
to  wait  for  stormy  weather  before  attempting 
to  slip  through  this  dangerous  area,  and  even 
under  these  conditions  he  had  great  difficulty 
in  avoiding  detection. 

From  July,  1918,  until  the  day  of  the  Armis- 
tice, our  flotilla  at  this  point  kept  constantly 
at  work;  and  the  reports  of  our  commanders 
show  that  their  sound  contacts  with  the  enemy 
were  very  frequent.  There  were  battles  that 
unquestionably  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the 
submarines;  just  how  much  we  had  accom- 
plished, however,  we  did  not  know  until  the 
Austrians  surrendered  and  our  officers,  at 
Cattaro  and  other  places,  came  into  touch  with 
officers  of  the  Austrian  navy  These  men,  who 
showed  the  most  friendly  disposition  toward 
their  American  enemies,  though  they  displayed 
the  most  bitter  hostility  toward  their  German 
allies,  expressed  their  admiration  for  the  work 
of  our  subchasers.  These  little  boats,  the 
Austrians  now  informed  us,  were  responsible 
for  a  mutiny  in  the  Austrian  submarine  force. 


Two  weeks  after  their  arrival  it  was  impossible 
to  compel  an  Austrian  crew  to  take  a  vessel 
through  the  straits,  and  from  that  time,  until 
the  ending  of  the  war,  not  a  single  Austrian 
submarine  ventured  upon  such  a  voyage.  All 
the  submarines  that  essayed  the  experiment 
after  this  Austrian  mutiny  were  German. 
And  the  German  crews,  the  Austrian  officers 
said,  did  not  enjoy  the  experience  any  more 
than  their  own.  There  was  practically  no 
case  in  which  a  submarine  crossed  the  barrage 
without  being  bombed  in  consequence;  the 
morale  of  the  German  crews  steadily  went  to 
pieces,  until,  in  the  last  month  of  the  war, 
their  officers  were  obliged  to  force  them  into 
the  submarines  at  the  point  of  a  pistol.  The 
records  showed,  the  Austrian  high  officers  said, 
that  the  Germans  had  lost  six  submarines  on 
the  Otranto  barrage  in  the  last  three  months 
of  the  war.  These  figures  about  correspond 
with  the  estimates  which  we  had  made;  just 
how  many  of  these  the  British  sank  and  just 
how  many  are  to  be  attributed  to  our  own 
forces  will  probably  never  be  known,  but  the 
fact  that  American  devices  were  attached  to 
all  the  Allied  ships  on  this  duty  must  be  con- 
sidered in  properly  distributing  the  credit. 
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LAUNCHING   A    SUBCHASER 


The  usual  formalities  of  launching  were  dispensed  with.     In  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  where  many  subchasers  were  built, 
the  big  traveling  crane  merely  came  up  and  lifted  these  glorified  motor  boats  from  the  ways  and  lowered  them  into  the 

water 


We  have  evidence — conclusive  even  though 
somewhat  ludicrous — that  the  American  de- 
vice on  a  British  destroyer  "got"  one  of  these 
submarines.  One  dark  night  this  vessel, 
equipped  with  the  C-tube,  had  pursued  a 
submarine  and  bombed  it  with  what  seemed  to 
have  been  satisfactory  results.  However,  I 
have  several  times  called  attention  to  one  of 
the  most  discouraging  aspects  of  antisubmarine 
warfare;  that  only-  .in  ;  exceptional  circum- 
stances did  we  know  whether  the  submarine 
had  been  destroyed.  'This  destroyer  was  now 
diligently  searching  the  area  of  the  battle, 
the  listeners  straining  every  nerve  for  traces 
of  her  foe.  For  a  time  everything  was  utterly 
silent;  then  suddenly  the  listener  picked  up  a 
disturbance  of  an  unusual  kind.  The  noise 
rapidly  became  louder,  but  it  was  still  some- 
thing very  different  from  any  noise  ever  heard 
before.  The  C-tube  consisted  of  a  lead  pipe — 
practically  the  same  as  a  water  pipe — which 
was  dropped  over  the  side  of  the  ship,  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  into  the  sea;  this  pipe  contained 
the  wires  which,  at  one  end,  were  attached 
to  the  devices  under  the  water,  and,  at  the  other 
end,  reached  the  listener's  ears.  In  a  few  sec- 
onds this  tube  showed  signs  of  lively  agitation. 


It  trembled  violently  and  made  a  constantly 
increasing  hullabaloo  in  the  ears  of  the  lis- 
tener. Finally  a  huge  German,  dripping  with 
water  like  a  sea  lion,  appeared  over  the  side  of 
the  destroyer  and  astounded  our  British  Allies 
by  throwing  up  his  arms  with  "Kamerad!" 
This  visitant  from  the  depths  was  the  only 
survivor  of  the  submarine  which  it  now  ap- 
peared had  indubitably  been  sunk.  He  had 
been  blown  through  the  conning  tower,  or  had 
miraculously  escaped  in  some  other  way — he 
did  not  himself  know  just  what  had  taken  place 
— and,  while  floundering  around  in  the  water 
in  the  inky  darkness,  had,  by  one  of  those  provi- 
dences which  seemingly  happen  only  in  war 
time,  caught  hold  of  this  tube,  and  proceeded 
to  pull  himself  up  hand-over-hand  until  he 
reached  the  deck.  Had  it  not  been  for  this 
escape,  the  British  would  never  have  known 
that  they  had  sunk  the  submarine! 

This  survivor,  after  shaking  off  the  water, 
sat  down  and  became  very  sociable.  He  did 
not  seem  particularly  to  dislike  the  British 
and  Americans,  but  he  was  extremely  bitter 
against  the  Italians  and  Austrians — the  first 
for  "deserting"  the  Germans,  the  latter  for 
proving  bad  allies. 
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This  drawing  shows  the 
listening  device  as  used 
on  the  subchasers,  tin- 
lower  end  of  the  T-tube 
being  under  water 


How  do  you  get  on  with  the  Italians?" 
he  asked  the  British  officer. 

"Very  well,  indeed,"  the  latter  replied, 
giving  a  very  flattering  account  of  their 
Italian  allies. 

"  I  guess  the  Italians  are  about  as  use- 
ful to  you  as  the  Austrians  are  to  us," 
the  German  sea-lion  replied. 

In  writing  to  our  officers  about  this 
episode,  the  British  commander  said: 

"  We  have  found  a  new  use  for  your 
listening  devices  —  salvaging  drowning 
Huns." 

On  September  28,  19 18,  Captain  Nelson 
received  the  following  communication 
from  the  commander  of  the  Allied  naval 
forces  at  Brindisi,  Commodore  W.  A.  H. 
Kelly,  R.N.: 

"  Can  you  hold  twelve  chasers  ready  to 
leave  Corfu  to-morrow  (Sunday)  for 
special  service?  They  should  have  stores 
for  four  days.  If  unavoidable,  barrage 
force  maybe  reduced  during  their  absence. 
Request  reply.  Further  definite  orders 
will  be  sent  Sunday  afternoon." 

To  this  Captain  Nelson  sent  an  answer 
which  was  entirely  characteristic: 

"  Yes." 

The  Captain 
well  knew  what 
the  enterprise 
was  to  which 


this  message  referred.  The  proposed  undertak- 
ing was  one  which  was  very  close  to  his  heart 
and  one  which  he  had  constantly  urged.  The 
Austrian  port  <>f  Durazzo,  on  the  Adriatic,  at 
that  time  was  playing  an  important  part  in 
the  general  conflict.  It  was  a  base  by  which 
Germany  and  Austria  had  sent  supplies  to 
their  ally  Bulgaria;  and  in  September  the 
Entente  had  started  the  campaign  against 
Bulgaria  which  finally  ended  in  the  com- 
plete humiliation  of  that  country.  The 
destruction  of  Durazzo  as  a  base  would 
greatly  assist  this  operation.  Several 
ships  lay  in  the  harbor;  therewere  many 
buildings  used  for  army  stores;  the  de- 
struction of  all  these,  as  well  as  the 
docks  and  military  works,  would  render  the  port 
useless.  The  bombardment  of  Durazzo  was, 
therefore,  the  undertaking  for  which  the  as- 
sistance of  our  subchasers  had  been  requested. 
It  was  estimated  that  about  one  hour's  heavy 
shelling  would  render  this  port  valueless  as  an 
Austrian  base;  and  to  accomplish  this  destruc- 
tion the  Italians  had  detailed  three  battle 
cruisers,  the  San  Georgio,  the  Pisa,  and  the 
San  Marco,  and  the  British  three  light  scout 
cruisers,  the  Lowestoft,  the  Dartmouth,  and  the 
Weymouth.  According  to  the  plan  agreed  upon 
the  Italian  ships  would  arrive  at  Durazzo  at 
about  ten  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning, 
October  2d,  bombard  the  works  for  an  hour, 
and  then  return  to  Brindisi;  when  they  had 
finished,  it  was  proposed  that  the  British  cruis- 
ers should  take  their  places,  bombard  for  an 
hour  and  likewise  retire.  The  duty  which 
had  been  assigned  to  the  subchasers  in  this 
operation  was  an  important  one.  The  Aus- 
trians had  a  considerable  force  of  submarines 
at  Durazzo;  and  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
they  would  send  them  to  attack  the  bombarding 
warships.  The  chasers,  therefore,  were  to 
accompany  the  cruisers,  in  order  to  fight  any 
submarine  which  attempted  to  interfere  with 
the  game.  "  Remember  the  life  of  these  battle 
cruisers  depends  upon  your  vigilance  and  ac- 
tivity," said  Captain  Nelson  in  the  instructions 
issued  to  the  officers  who  commanded  the  little 
vessels. 

At  nine  o'clock  that  Sunday  evening  twelve 
chasers  slipped  through  the  net  at  Corfu  and 

started  across  the 
Adriatic;  they 
sailed  "in  column," 
or  single  file,  Cap- 
tain Nelson  heading 
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the  procession  in  subchaser  No.  95,  his  second  in  the  horizon;  this  was  the  signal  for  the  chasers 
command,  Lt.-Comdr.  Paul  H.  Bastedo,  coming  to  take  their  stations.  Durazzo  is  located  in 
next  in  chaser  No.  215.  The  tiny  fleet  hardly  an  indentation  of  the  coast;  at  the  southern 
suggested  to  the  observer  anything  in  the  extremity  of  the  little  gulf  the  land  juts  out  to  a 
nature  of  military  operations;  they  looked  more  point,  known  as  Cape  Laghi;  at  the  northern 
like  a  group  of  motor  launches  out  for  a  summer  extremity  the  corresponding  point  is  Cape 
cruise.  The  next  morning  they  arrived  at  Pali;  the  distance  between  these  two  points 
Brindisi,  the  gathering  place  of  all  the  Allied  is  about  fifteen  miles.  Two  subchaser  units, 
vessels  which  were  to  participate  in  the  opera-  six  boats,  were  assigned  as  a  screen  to  the  Ital- 
tion — that  same  Brindisi  (or  Brundisium)  ian  cruisers  while  the  bombardment  was  under 
which  was  one  of  the  most  famous  ports  of  an-  way.  One  unit,  three  boats,  was  stationed  at 
tiquity,  the  town  from  which  Augustus  and  Cape  Pali,  to  the  north,  to  prevent  any  sub- 
Antony,  in  42  B.  C,  started  on  the  expedition  marines  leaving  Durazzo  from  attacking  the 
which,  at  the  battle  of  Phillipi,  was  to  win  British  cruisers,  which  were  to  approach  the 
them  the  mastery  of  the  ancient  world.  Upon  scene  of  activities  from  that  quarter,  and  an- 
arriving  Captain  Nelson  went  ashore  for  a  other  unit,  three  boats,  was  stationed  off 
council  with  Commodore  Kelly,  who  com-  Cape  Laghi.  Thus  the  two  critical  capes  were 
manded  the  British  cruisers,  and  other  Allied  covered  against  submarine  surprises,  and  the 
officers.  When  he  returned  Captain  Nelson's  attacking  vessels  themselves  were  effectively 
face  was  glowing  with  happiness  and  expecta-  screened, 
tion.  The  Italian  cruisers  sailed  back  and  forth 

"  It's  going  to  be  a  real  party,  boys,"  he  in-  for  about  an  hour,  blazing  away  at  Durazzo, 

formed  his  subordinate  officers.  destroying  shipping  in  the  harbor,  knocking 

Two  days  were  spent  at  Brindisi,  completing  down  military  buildings,  and  devastating  the 

preparations;    on    Tuesday    evening    Captain  place  on  a  liberal  scale,  all  the  time  screened 

Nelson  called  all   his  officers  for  a  meeting  in  this  operation  by  our  chasers.     Meantime 

on  board  the  British  destroyer,  Badger,  to  give  unit  B,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Commander 

them  all  the  details  of  the  forthcoming  "party."  Bastedo,  had  started  for  its  station  at  Cape 

If  there  had  been  any  flagging  spirits  in  that  Pali.    The  Austrian  shore  batteries  at  once 

company   when   the   speech   began — which    I  opened  upon  the  tiny  craft,  the  water  in  their 

do  not  believe — all  depression  had  vanished  neighborhood    being    generously    churned    up 

when  "Juggy"  had  finished  his  remarks;  every  by  the  falling  shells.     Meanwhile  the  British 

officer  left  with  his  soul  filled  by  the  same  joy  cruisers,  after  steaming  for  a  while  east,  turned 

of  approaching  battle  as  that  which  possessed  south  in  order  to  take  up  the  bombarding 

his  chief.  station  which,  according  to  the  arranged  pro- 

At  2 :3o  Wednesday  morning  the  chasers  left  gramme,  the  Italian  warships  were  about  to 

Brindisi,  steering  a  straight  course  to  Durazzo.  abandon.    The  three  screening  chasers  were 

The  night  was  very  dark;  the  harbor  was  black  steaming  in  column,  No.  129  bringing  up  the 

also  with  the  smoke  from  the  cruisers  and  other  rear.     Suddenly  this  little  boat  turned  to  the 

crafts,    which   were   making   preparations    to  right  and  started  scampering  in  the  direction 

get  away.    After  steaming  a  few  hours,  the  of  some  apparently  very  definite  object.     It 

officers  with  their  glasses,  obtained  their  first  moved  so  abruptly  and  nastily  that  it  did  not 

glimpse  of  Durazzo;  at  this  time  there  was  take  the  time  even  to  signal  to  its  associates 

nothing  in  sight  except  the  chasers,  as  the  the  cause  of  its  unexpected  manoeuvre, 

larger   ships   had   not   yet   arrived.     Captain  On  board  No.  215,  there  was  some  question 

Nelson   knew  that  there  were  two  or  three  as  to  what  should  be  done. 

Austrian  destroyers  at  Durazzo,  and  his  first  "Let's     go,"     said     Commander     Bastedo, 

efforts  were  devoted  to  attempts  to  persuade  "Perhaps  he's  after  a  submarine." 

them  to  come  out  and  give  battle.     With  this  No.  21$  was  immediately  turned  in  the  direc- 

idea  in  mind,  the  chasers  engaged  in  what  they  tion  of  the  busy  No.  129,  when  the  interest  of 

called  a  "war  dance"  before  the  port;  they  its   officers   was   aroused    by   a   little   foamy 

began  turning  rapidly  in  a  great  circle,  but  all  fountain  of  spray  moving  in  the  water  slightly 

to  no  purpose,  for  the  Austrian  ships  declined  forward  of  its  port  beam.    There  was  no  mys- 

to  accept   the  challenge.    After  a   time  the  tery  as  to  the  cause  of  that  feathery  disturb- 

smoke  of  the  Italian  cruisers  appeared  above  ance.     It  was  made  by  a  periscope;  it  was 
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WHERE   THE    SUBCHASERS   WENT 

These  tiny  men-of-war  did  not  have  fuel  capacity  enough  for  the  trip  across  the  Atlantic,  so  their  course  lay  via  Bermuda 
and  the  Azores.  Even  between  those  islands  they  had  to  take  on  fuel  from  their  mother  ships.  When  on  duty  they 
operated  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Adriatic,  the  English  Channel,  off  Queenstown  and  Brest,  and  one  flotilla  rounded 

North  Cape  for  duty  on  the  Murmansk  Coast 


moving  with  considerable  speed  also,  entirely 
ignoring  the  subchasers  and  shaping  its  course 
directly  toward  the  advancing  British  cruisers. 
Commander  Bastedo  forgot  all  about  sub- 
chaser No.  i2Q,  which  apparently  was  after  game 
of  its  own,  and  headed  his  own  boat  in  the  di- 
rection of  this  little  column  of  spray.  In 
a  few  seconds  the  periscope  itself  became  visi- 
ble; Commander  Bastedo  opened  fire  at  it 
with  his  port  gun;  at  the  second  shot  a  column 
of  water  and  air  arose  about  six  feet — a  splendid 
geyser  which  informed  the  pursuer  that  the 
periscope  had  been  shattered.  By  this  time 
the  third  chaser,  No.  128,  was  rushing  at  full 
speed.  The  submarine  now  saw  that  all 
chance  of  attacking  the  British  ships  had  gone, 
and  turned  to  the  south  in  an  effort  to  get  away 
with  a  whole  skin.  But  the  two  subchasers, 
2/5  and  128,  quickly  turned  again  and  started 
for  their  prey;  soon  both  were  dropping  depth 
charges  and  shooting  their  "Y"  guns;  and  a 
huge  circle  of  the  sea  was  a  mass  of  explosions, 
whirling  water,    mighty   eruptions    of    foam, 


mist,  and  debris — and  in  the  mass,  steel  plates 
and  other  wreckage  flew  from  the  depths  into 
the  air. 

"That  got  him!"  cried  the  executive  officer 
from  the  deck  of  No.  215,  while  the  crew  lifted 
up  its  voices  in  a  shout  that  was  reminiscent  of 
a  college  yell. 

It  was  not  until  this  moment  that  Com- 
mander Bastedo  and  his  associates  remembered 
the  12Q,  which,  when  last  observed,  was 
speeding  through  the  water  on  an  independent 
course  of  her  own.  In  the  midst  of  the  excite- 
ment there  came  a  message  from  this  boat: 

"Submarine  sighted!" 

Then    a    second    afterward    came    another 


message. 


"My  engines  are  disabled." 

In  a  short  time  Bastedo  had  reached  the 
boat. 

"Where  is  the  submarine?" 

"We  just  sank  it,"  was  the  answer.  No.  12Q 
had  dropped  eight  depth  charges,  one  directly 
over  the  Austrian  boat;  in  the  water  thrown  up 
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the  officers  had  counted  seven  pieces  of  metal 
plates,  and  the  masses  of  oil  and  bubbles  that 
presently  arose  completed  the  story  of  the 
destruction.  Meanwhile  the  British  cruisers 
had  taken  up  their  station  at  Durazzo  and 
were  finishing  the  work  that  made  this  place 
useless  as  a  military  headquarters. 

Not  a  man  in  the  whole  American  force 
was  injured;  in  a  brief  time  the  excitement 
was  all  over,  and  the  great  ships,  screened  again 
by  the  wasps  of  chasers,  started  back  to  Brin- 
disi.  The  impression  made  upon  our  Allies 
was  well  expressed  in  the  congratulatory  mes- 
sage sent  to  me  in  London  by  Commodore 
Kelly,  who  commanded  the  British  cruisers 
in  this  action. 

"Their  conduct,"  he  said,  "was  beyond 
praise.  They  all  returned  safely  without  casu- 
alties.   They  thoroughly  enjoyed  themselves." 

And  from  the  Italians  came  this  message: 

"  Italian  Naval  General  Staff  expresses 
highest  appreciation  of  useful  and  efficient 
work  performed  by  United  States  chasers  in 
protecting  major  vessels  during  action  against 
Durazzo;  also  vivid  admiration  of  their  brilliant 
and  clever  operations  which  resulted  in  sinking 
two  enemy  submarines." 

The  war  was  now  drawing  to  a  close;  a  day 
before  the  Allied  squadrons  started  for  Durazzo, 
Bulgaria  surrendered;  about  two  weeks  after 


the  attack  Austria  had  given  up  the  ghost. 
The  subchasers  were  about  this  time  just 
getting  into  their  stride;  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities, however,  ended  their  careers  at  the  very 
moment  when  they  had  become  most  useful.  A 
squadron  of  thirty-six  under  the  command  of 
Capt.  Arthur  J.  Hepburn  reached  Oueenstown 
in  September,  but,  though  it  had  several  in- 
teresting contacts  with  the  enemy,  and  is 
credited  with  sending  one  German  home  badly 
damaged,  the  Armistice  was  signed  before  it 
had  really  settled  down  to  work.  The  final 
spectacular  appearance  was  at  Gibraltar,  in  the 
last  four  days  of  the  war.  The  surrender  of 
Austria  had  left  the  German  submarines 
stranded  in  the  Adriatic  without  a  base;  and 
they  started  home  by  way  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  Gibraltar.  A  squadron  of  eighteen  chasers 
had  just  arrived  at  the  Azores,  on  the  way  to 
reinforce  the  flotilla  at  Plymouth;  seven  of 
these  were  at  once  despatched  to  Gibraltar  on 
the  chance  that  they  might  bar  the  passage  of 
these  U-boats.  They  reached  this  post  at  the 
storm  season;  yet  they  went  out  in  the  hardest 
gales  and  had  several  exciting  contacts  with 
the  fleeing  Germans.  The  records  show  that 
five  submarines  attempted  to  get  through  the 
straits;  there  is  good  evidence  that  two  of  these 
were  sunk,  one  by  the  British  patrol  and  one 
by  our  chasers. 
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In  the  April  World's  Work  Admiral  Sims  will 
tell  of  the  difficulties  and  final  organisation  of  the 
United  States  Naval   Headquarters    in   London 
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The  Panacea  of  Production  for  Need  as  Proposed  by  the  Socialists.    Rela- 
tions Between  New  York  and  Russia.        The  Latest  Style  in  Socialism 

By  SAMUEL  CROWTHER 


ON  THE  night  of  the  twenty-sixth 
k  of  March,  1917,  at  the  Harlem 
River  Park  Casino  in  New  York 
City,  Trotzky  being  entertained 
by  a  party  of  friends  before  he 
left  for  Russia  on  the  next  day  said: 

"  1  am  going  back  to  Russia  to  overthrow  the 
provisional  Government  and  stop  the  war  with 
Germany.  Keep  on  organizing  until  you  are 
able  to  overthrow  this  damned  rotten  cap- 
italistic government." 

If  any  one,  reasonably  informed  on  the 
world's  affairs,  had  heard  that  adjuration  he 
would  have  laughed  and  advised  Trotzky  that, 
whatever  else  he  might  do,  to  avoid  the  nut- 
eating  fauna.  We  could  not  have  taken  him 
seriously.  He  would  have  been  quite  too 
absurd.  But  Trotzky  (not  alone,  of  course) 
did  exactly  what  he  said  he  would  do  and  a 
deal  more.  He  made  a  dream  come  true.  In 
a  few  months  he  jumped  from  an  odds-and- 
ends  man  of  the  East  Side  to  an  international 
figure.  And  there  are  other  lesser  figures  from 
the  East  Side  who  are  now  holding  high  places 
in  Russia;  such  as  George  Melnichansky  who 
was  Melcher,  a  watchmaker,  in  Bayonne,  N.  J.; 
William  SchatofF  who  worked  on  a  newspaper  in 
New  York;  Petrovsky  who  was  Nelson  in  New 
York;  VoskofF,  a  parquet  floor  worker,  who 
organized  the  carpenters'  union  here  and  in 
Russia  became  the  organizer  of  the  government 
arms  factory  near  Petrograd;  Boris  Reinstein 
who  used  to  live  in  Buffalo  and  is  now  directing 
Lenin's  propaganda.  These  men  and  many 
others  from  their  midst  make  the  Russian  Revo- 
lution a  very  real  thing  to  our  own  Slavic  im- 
migrants and  through  them  to  all  revolutionary 
radicals.  There  is  a  kind  of  romance  in  it  all — 
an  extraordinary  spirit  of  adventure  that 
catches  and  holds  a  class  which  commonly  is 
among  the  least  adventurous.  It  does  not  so 
impress  us  on  the  outside  because  we  think 
on(y  of  what  was  destroyed.  But  it  is  perhaps 
the  biggest  adventure  the  world  has  ever 
known — and  of  a  brand  new  sort.    And  it  is 


small  wonder  that  budding  Trotzkys  may  be 
found  on  every  corner  of  New  York's  East  Side 
or  that  for  the  moment  the  spirit  of  revolution 
is  stirring  everywhere.  There  is  not  a  country 
in  the  world  without  a  revolution  on  its  books. 
Once  upon  a  time  we  thought  well  of  revolutions 
and  would  find  a  band  and  a  procession  for 
almost  any  sort  of  a  revolutionary  leader — if 
only  he  talked  about  our  brand  of  democracy. 
Of  course  it  is  quite  different  with  this  new  and 
outlandish  style! 

But  whether  we  like  it  or  not  this  Russian 
Revolution  is  the  big  quickening  cause  of 
the  revolutionary  spirit  of  to-day.  It  has 
translated  a  philosophy  into  a  fact.  While 
before,  the  Social  Revolution  seemed  but  a 
dream — an  abstract  idea  to  argue  about— it 
has  now  become  a  concrete  fact.  Formerly  a 
doubter  could  doubt,  "  It  sounds  all  right  but 
it  is  not  practical;  it  can't  be  done."  Now  the 
agitator  can  answer,  "  It  has  been  done."  And 
then  he  can  back  up  what  he  has  to  say  with 
what  he  calls  facts — and  which  can  be  neither 
confirmed  nor  denied. 

It  would  be  extraordinary,  indeed,  if  the 
Russian  Revolution  had  not  gone  into  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  world.  The  ultimate 
end  of  all  Social  Revolution  is  the  abolition 
of  poverty — which  is  undeniably  a  popular 
thought.  While  one  is  thinking  over  a  scheme 
for  abolishing  poverty,  it  is  inevitable  that  the 
thinker  should  try  to  set  the  whole  world  to 
rights — abolishing  everything  that  happens 
to  be  personally  disagreeable  to  him. 

Poverty  is  at  the  root  of  all  socially  re- 
forming movements.  A  certain  number  of 
people,  and  they  have  always  been  with  us, 
think  that  in  the  great  game  of  life  all  of  the 
cards  are  marked  and  that  only  those  who 
know  the  markings  can  win.  The  control  of 
the  game  is  with  the  people  who  own  the  means 
of  production — that  is,  the  capitalist  class. 
The  capitalists  are  supposed  to  use  these  means 
of  production  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  way. 
They  are  presumed  to  be  filled  with  the  notion 
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that  it  is  their  supreme  duty  to  keep  the  means  of  production.  By  so  doing  we  take 
worker  down.  Therefore,  they  so  gauge  their  away  the  debasing  urge  for  profit  and  produce 
schedules  of  production  that  for  a  time  they  only  that  which  the  world  needs.  It  is  further 
will  turn  out  vast  quantities  of  goods — quanti-  reasoned  out  that,  producing  only  for  a  need, 
ties  so  vast  as  to  glut  the  markets.  Then  in  no  one  will  have  to  labor  very  hard,  and,  of 
order  not  to  reduce  the  prices  they  stop  pro-  course,  poverty  will  simply  have  to  disappear 
ducing  and  dole  out  the  goods.  Thereupon 
the  worker  becomes  jobless  and,  being  reduced 
to  all  sorts  of  shifts  merely  to  keep  body  and  "HERE  are  numerous  defects  in  this  rea- 
soul  alive,  is  from  sheer  economic  necessity  1  soning.  If  we  should  grant  that  the  world 
forced  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  capitalist.  A  is  principally  industrial,  which  it  is  not,  it  is 
few  of  the  more  open-minded  radical  thinkers  quite  impossible  for  any  one  with  more  than  a 
admit  that  this  process  is  sometimes  inter-  cursory  knowledge  to  ascribe  to  its  controllers 
rupted  when  the  capitalist,  for  his  own  private  any  such  farsighted,  diabolical  intelligence 
greed  and  without  thought  of  the  worker,  opens  as  the  social  reformers  would  give  to  them, 
up  new  markets  such  as  those  of  the  Orient.  The  captain  of  industry  is  just  as  much  up  a 
In  this  case  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  worker  tree  about  seasonal  production  as  is  his  lowest 
with  that  particular  capitalist  will  not  be  quite  paid  worker.  A  period  of  idleness  does  not 
so  frequent,  but  in  the  end  he  will  be  no  better  bring  a  large  capitalist  to  starvation,  but  it 
off  because  eventually  those  far-away  markets  does  take  him  a  little  distance  along  the  road 
will  also  be  glutted  and  the  old  teasing  conduct  to  bankruptcy,  and  if  he  is  not  very  well  heeled 
of  industry  will  return.  All  socialist  thinkers,  he  will  make  the  whole  journey.  Your  average 
no  matter  what  particular  sect  they  happen  capitalist  is  working  a  great  deal  harder  to 
to  belong  to,  regard  this  condition  as  in-  attain  full-year  production  than  is  the  social 
separable  from  privately  controlled  industry,  reformer,  for  while  the  social  reformer  is  al- 
They  apply  the  same  principle  to  agriculture  truistically  ambling  along,  the  manufacturer 
by  insisting  that  the  capitalist  controls  the  has  interest  on  money  to  meet  and  the  de- 
market,  that  he  lures  the  farmer  by  high  prices  terioration  of  his  facilities  to  guard  against, 
in  this  year  to  grow  a  great  crop — one  far  in  The  genesis  of  the  "production  for  use"  idea 
excess  of  the  needs  of  the  world — and  that  the  goes  back  to  the  early  days  of  machinery  when 
excess  of  this  crop  goes  into  the  capitalist  very  few  recognized  that  an  idle  machine  de- 
storehouse.  In  the  next  year  the  farmer,  teriorates  about  as  quickly  as  a  busy  one  and 
flushed  with  prosperity,  harvests  a  still  greater  that,  however  much  the  manufacturer  would 
crop.  The  capitalist,  sardonically  sitting  on  like  to,  he  cannot  charge  all  of  the  expenses  of 
the  roof  of  his  filled  warehouse,  refuses  to  buy  idleness  into  the  goods  when  production  is 
this  crop  or  takes  it  at  so  low  a  price  that  the  again  resumed.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
farmer  loses  all  that  he  has  previously  gained,  his  doing  the  charging  but  he  cannot  then  sell 

his  products.     The  radical  does  not  or  will  not 

PRODUCTION    FOR   NEED  ^    ^    indu$try    ^    changed        He    ^^ 

CAPITAL  is  the  result  of  having  an  excess  sees  objectionable  individuals  and  rarely  sees 
of  production  over  consumption.  In  a  way  industry;  he  sees  the  sort  of  manufacturer  who, 
it  is  a  matter  of  profit,  for  if  we  consider  the  never  having  heard  of  a  cost  sheet  and  operating 
wage  earner  as  being  in  the  business  of  living  solely  by  rule  of  thumb,  thinks  he  can  shut 
then  his  profit  is  the  excess  of  his  wage  over  down  and  start  up  practically  at  will.  Such  a 
what  it  reasonably  costs  him  to  live.  The  manufacturer  regards  the  workers  exactly  as 
struggle  of  everybody  is  for  profits.  It  is  in  those  workers,  for  purposes  of  socialistic  prop- 
order  to  make  higher  profits  by  reducing  the  aganda,  like  to  feel  themselves  regarded, 
cost  of  production  that  the  capitalist  varies 

his  programme  to  the  end  of  always  keeping  the  obsolete  socialism 

worker  in  subjection.     He  lets  him  run  or  pulls  '  I  ""HE  Socialists  are  nearly  all  living  in  the 

him  up  short  in  the  interest  of  the  balance  sheet.  1    old  industrial  days  when  little  children  did 

Therefore,  privately  owned  capital  is  the  root  so  much  of  the  work,  and  when  they  do  get 

of  all  evil.  This  being  true,  it  is  a  comparatively  up-to-date  they  dwell  only  on  the  worst  phases 

simple  matter  to  remove  the  cause — that  is,  of  our  present  industrial  life, 

to  take  away  the  private  ownership  of  the  They  think  often  of  that  which  is  wrong  and 
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rarely  of  that  which  is  right,  and  because  some 
people  have  too  much  and  others  have  too  little 
they  pass  over  the  individuals  and  hold  the 
system  of  society  to  be  at  fault.  Everything 
gets  back  to  the  system  of  society.  If  the  in- 
dividual does  not  to-day  happen  to  be  perfect, 
that  is  not  his  fault  but  the  fault  of  his  environ- 
ment. Practically  everything,  therefore,  in  the 
way  of  misfortune  or  unfortune  Hows  from  the 
capitalistic  organization  of  society.  Destroy 
that  organization  either  all  at  once  or  by  a 
process  akin  to  attrition  and  you  have  an  ap- 
proach to  heaven  on  earth.  The  Russian 
Revolution  to  people  who  think  in  this  fashion 
is  heaven  on  earth,  for  if  Capitalism  is  the  root 
of  all  evil,  then  abolishing  Capital  will  cause 
poverty  and  all  its  evils  to  vanish  like  the  mists 
before  the  sun.  Russia  having  abolished 
private  capital  must  necessarily  be  the  Perfect 
State.  Therefore  on  the  actual  progress  of  the 
events  in  Russia  hangs  much  of  the  future  of  the 
world. 

VIEWS   ON    RUSSIA 

WE  REALLY  know  very  little  of  what  has 
happened  there.  The  thing  is  too  big  to 
visualize.  It  is  too  big  to  investigate  in  detail 
even  were  not  conditions  ever  changing.  The 
man  who  drops  into  Russia  with  the  precon- 
ception that  the  experiment  is  a  total  failure 
comes  back  with  the  facts  to  substantiate  his 
theory  of  failure.  The  man  who  goes  in  to 
find  success,  finds  it.  About  all  that  we  know 
is  that  the  Lenin  Government  is  not  a  failure 
or  it  could  not  support  such  large  armies — also 
we  know  that  it  is  not  a  success,  otherwise  the 
people  would  not  be  so  hungry.  On  the  out- 
side we  can  reasonablv  conclude  that,  while 
a  few  people  may  have  been  bettered  in  their 
circumstances,  the  country  as  a  whole  has 
suffered  greatly  and  that  out  of  every  one 
hundred  people  ninety-nine  are  much  worse 
off  than  they  were  before.  That  is  our  view; 
it  is  not  the  propaganda  view.  The  average 
revolutionary  mind  and  particularly  that  of 
Slavic  derivation  sees  the  revolution  as  perfec- 
tion. I  have  before  me  a  pamphlet  entitled 
'The  Crimes  of  the  Bolsheviki"  by  Ernest 
Riebe  in  which  he  discovers  that  the  Bolsheviki 
have  committed  no  crimes  whatsoever — that 
they  qualify  as  "winning  the  war"  candidates 
by  having  started  the  German  revolution.  This 
little  book  gives  a  large  number  of  illuminating 
cartoons  of  life  in  the  Perfect  State.  Take  a 
few  of  these .  Here  is  a  fat  man  in  a  fur  coat 


and  top  hat  standing  n^ht  under  a  noose.  Ik- 
is  being  asked,  "What  i^  easier  now,  hanging  or 
hoeing?"  Another  represents  a  Russian  gen- 
tleman in  a  bath  tub  exhorting  a  butler  to 
scratch  his  back  while  the  butler  snappily 
retorts,  "  I'll  do  it  with  a  pitchfork.  I  am  a 
Bolshevik  and  refuse  to  do  degrading  work." 
A  lady,  presumably  the  wife  of  the  gentleman 
in  the  tub,  asks  a  maid  to  fetch  her  cigarettes 
to  which  the  maid,  being  ready  in  repartee, 
replies,  "Shut  up.  I  heard  you  the  first  time. 
No  more  lickspittle  work  for  me.  Good  after- 
noon." We  have  pictures  of  a  factory  owner 
sitting  disconsolately  outside  his  former  walls 
with  the  proletariat  inside  running  the  show. 
There  are  exhibitions  of  monkey  dinners,  of 
justice  that  always  convicts  the  poor  and  frees 
the  rich,  of  the  profiteer  gloating  over  child 
labor  and  unemployment,  and  so  on,  through 
dozens  of  other  examples,  each  one  of  which  is 
insidiously  designed  to  raise  resentment  against 
the  existing  order  and  to  glorify  the  perfection 
of  Russia.  This  sort  of  thing  is  ridiculous; 
because  there  are  the  average  number  of  fools 
among  the  people  who  own  property  by  no 
means  connotes  that  being  a  fool  is  an  exclusive 
class  prerequisite. 

But  the  people  to  whom  this  sort  of  stuff  is 
addressed  do  not  hold  it  as  ridiculous.  They 
have  heard  exactly  the  same  state  of  facts 
preached  in  practically  every  municipal  and 
Presidential  campaign.  They  have  heard  poli- 
ticians declaim  and  then  have  seen  these 
politicians,  when  elected,  do  nothing  toward 
a  change.  They  have  high  authority  for  the 
facts  that  society  is  wrongly  organized.  They 
have  seen  ordinary  politics  fail  to  find  a  remedy. 
Now  they  are  offered  a  new  remedy,  tested 
and  proved  in  Russia.  Getting  the  point  of 
view  of  the  social  revolutionary,  it  is  very  easy 
to  understand  what  a  marvelous  appeal  the 
whole  programme  holds. 

COMMUNICATIONS   WITH    RUSSIA 

THE  Russian  Revolution  is  the  very  life 
blood  of  present-day  revolution.  New 
York  has  a  direct  connection  with  Petrograd 
through  the  Russian  Soviet  Bureau  with 
"Ambassador"  Ludwig  C.  A.  K.  Martens  in 
charge,  and  Nuorteva  as  chief  lieutenant. 
They  have  been  for  many  months  in  the  closest 
possible  contact  with  the  actual  situation. 
Couriers  are  constantly  passing  to  and  fro,  and 
they  can  give  to  their  propaganda  the  stamp 
of  truth  which  comes  from  declaring  "  I  was 
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there."  Those  of  us  who  are  more  experienced  as  a  veritable  Messiah.  Their  unphrased 
in  sifting  the  truth  from  the  untruth  commonly  hopes — long  deferred — are  about  to  be  real- 
put  very  little  reliance  upon  the  statement  of  ized.  And  that  state  of  mind  is  but  a  step 
an  "eyewitness"  unless  first  we  know  what  from  fanaticism.  Persecution  will  develop 
sort  of  eyes  he  has  and  whether  or  not  he  was  them  into  fanatics.  That  is  what  is  already 
wearing  blinders  while  on  the  scene.  Most  happening,  for  many  people  have  forgotten  that 
"  eyewitnesses  "  are  selected  because  they  while  a  bad  idea  will  die  of  itself  and  a  good  idea 
cannot  see  straight.  But  anyway  the  revolu-  will  live  of  itself,  a  bad  idea  will  live  far  beyond 
tionaries  have  the  eyewitnesses  and  hence  its  natural  span  if  only  it  is  cultivated  by 
the  lies  that  they  tell  are  more  circumstantial  persecution, 
and  equipped  with  better  scenery  than  the  lies 
that  are  told  against  them. 


HOW    LENIN    UNIFIES 


RUSSIAN    GOLD 


A  Jl  OST  important  of  all,  the  Russian  Revo- 


LE 


lution  has  provided  a  definite  plan  and 
EN  IN  has  furnished  brains  and  literature,     scheme  which  has  served  to  consolidate  for  the 


a  definite  ideal,  and  what  is  more,  money,  time  being,  or  at  least  to  give  temporarily  a 

It  is  a  resolution  of  the  Russian  Soviets  to  wage  common  aim  to,  all  of  the  numerous  varieties 

"a  relentless  war  of  propaganda  against  those  of  social  reform  which  we,  roughly  and  very 

who  wage  relentless  war  against  us."    When  inaccurately,  class  as  socialistic.     In  the  past 

they  took  possession  of  the  Russian  Treasury  the  numerous  bodies  working  for  harmony  on 

they  gained  nobody  knows  how  much  gold,  earth  and  firmly  believing  in  the  perfection  of 

A  deal  of  that  gold  has  been  used  for  world-  the  individual  as  long  as  he  is  poor  have  been 

wide  propaganda  purposes.      Having  no  use  among  themselves  the  least  harmonious  and 

for  gold  at  home  (for  there  everything  could  most    intolerant.    Whenever    two    or    three 

be  paid  in  paper)  it  has  been  sent  out  in  nobody  socialists  have  gathered  together  one  might  be 

knows  what  quantities.    They,  at  one  time,  fairly  certain  that  there  would  be  two  or  three 

appropriated  two  million  roubles  for  interna-  different  schedules   for  the   remaking  of  the 

tional  propaganda  but  that  is  probably  only  a  world,  and  it  is  a  nice  question  whether  a 

fraction  of  what  actually  has  been  spent.    The  radical  hates  a  capitalist  as  much  as  he  hates 

only  books  that  have  so  far  been  available  to  another  radical  who  has  a  different  formula, 

determine  the  amount  spent  in  the  United  Their  only  common  agreement  has  been  that 

States  are  certain  pass  books  of  Martens'swhich  the  private  ownership  of  the  means  of  produc- 

reveal  receipts  and  expenditures  of  about  a  tion  is  bad.    On  how  and  why  and  how  quickly 

quarter  of  a  million  dollars.     But  this  is  only  this  private  ownership  may  begotten  rid  of  they 

one    fund.     Many    other    associations    have  bitterly  disagree  and  even  more  bitterly  do 

received    money.    None    of    the    leaders    or  they  disagree  on  what  is  to  be  done  when 

movements  lack  funds — although  it  is  not  true  capital  is  safely  buried.     In  the  past  if  you  had 

that  any  of  them  live  lavishly.     By  no  means  locked  twenty-five  Socialists  into  an  enclosure 

all  of  the  contributions  come  from  the  outside,  and  kept  them  there  a  full  week,  it  would  be 

Every  member  of  a  radical  organization  pays  most  unlikely  at  the  end  of  that  period  that  any 

dues.     Collections  are  taken  up  at  every  meet-  of  them  would  be  on  speaking  terms  with  the 

ing,  special  appeals  are  issued  from  time  to  others,  and  surely  each  of  the  twenty-five  would 

time,  and  it  would  appear  that,  roughly  speak-  have  in  his  pocket  a  manifesto,  a  platform,  a 

ing,  the  radical  campaign  is  about   as   well  declaration   of   principles,    and    probably   an 

financed  as  the  average  Presidential  campaign,  elaborate   organization   for   the   new    Perfect 

Certainly  that  portion  which  is  devoted  to  the  State.    They  are  wonderfully  capable  in  the 

extension  of  the  Russian  Communist  idea  is  way  of  disagreement.     Lenin  has  not  effected 

thriving.  an  agreement  but  he  possesses  the  executive 

The  emotional  effect  of  the  Russian  Revolu-  force  to  keep  down  those  who  do  not  agree  with 

tion  is,  however,  far  more  important  than  the  him.    We  are  trying  to  force  all  of  the  sects 

financial  aid  given  by  it.    That  is  the  fact  to  into  agreement  by  prosecuting  them  en  bloc 

be    reckoned    with.    To    many    people    and  and  by  holding  too  cheaply  the  differences  of 

especially  to  those  that  have  had  barren  lives,  opinion  that  they  consider  so  important, 
this  new  test  of  an  old  idea  is  as  a  religion.    It         The  Socialists  themselves  invite  this  sort 

is  not  too  much  to  say  that  many  regard  Lenin  of  prosecution.    They  talk  loosely  and  try  to 
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call  attention  to  themselves  by  exaggeration,  us.     They  are  beginning  to  say  that  the  elec- 

They  do  not  expect  to  be  taken  literally.  They  tions  are  of  no  use  and  that  real  revolution 

do  not  expect  their  assertions  to  be  given  any  is  the  thing.      They  want  to  bring  about  every- 

more  credence  than   those  contained   in   the  thing  at  once — and  that  is  foolish.     Especially 

ordinary  political  platform  and  when  they  are  is  it  foolish  to  take  the  Russian   Revolution 

taken  literally  and  prosecuted  they  become  so  as  a  model   instead  of  an  experiment.     The 

embittered  that  inevitably  they  fall  into  the  temper  of  the  American  people  is  such  that 

outstretched  Russian  arms.  they    could    not    possibly    adapt    themselves 

to  the  Soviet  models.     The  Soviets  are  not  new 

RADICAL   STYLE    OF    ADVERTISING  ^  Russja;  they  ^  ^  ft  devdopment  of  what 

REALLY    they  do  not  quite  comprehend  was  already  there." 
why  their   somewhat  peculiar  forms  of 
cussedness  should  be  taken  so  literally,  and  in 
despair  they  become  more  radical  than  some       AT  THE  present  moment  all  Socialists  are 

of  them  mean  to  be.     For  instance,  Debs  is  a  f\  not  Reds.     The  real  Reds  are  those  who 

pacifist.     He  would  not  fight  under  any  cir-  want  to  bring  on  theSocial  Revolution  by  means 

cumstances.     He  is  in  every  way  opposed  to  of  the  general  strike  out  of  which  will  come  the 

the    violence   of   the    Lenin-Trotzky    regime,  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.     That  is,  the 

Debs  is  in  prison.     Because  he  is  in  prison  the  tables  will  be  turned  and  the  poor  instead  of  the 

present  plans  of  the  Socialists  are  to  nominate  rich  will  reign.     This  is  only  a  stage  in  the 

him  for  President,  not  because  they  expect  to  eventual    organization    of    society    upon    the 

elect  him,  not  because  they  hope  to  poll  even  a  communist  or  syndicalist  basis.     In  the  com- 

respectable  vote,  but  simply  because  they  hope  munist  form  all  goods  are  to  be  held  in  common 

that  his  name  will  be  removed  from  the  ballot  through  the  state  and  no  private  property  of 

by  the  courts  and  thus  reveal  the  fact  that  there  any  kind  will  be  permitted.     In  the  syndicalist 

are  what  the  Socialists  call  "  political  prisoners "  form  the  organization  is  to  be  by  industries — 

in  the  United  States.     I  am  unable  to  discover  each  industry  being  owned  by  the  workers  in  it. 

among  the  radicals  any  overwhelming  love  for  In  both  forms  every  person  must  work,  but 

Berger.    They  very  generally  dislike  him  be-  what  he  produces  goes  to  a  central  distributing 

cause  he  does  not  seem  to  stand  for  anything  in  agency  and  is  then  doled  out  according  to 

particular.     Berger  as   a   citizen   is   nothing,  needs.     It  is  presumed  that  the  desire  for  ac- 

Bcrger,  refused  a  seat  in  Congress  and  then  re-  cumulation  will   shortly  disappear  and   that 

elected,  is  a  splendid  advertising  asset.     It  is  this  perfect  equality  of  distribution  will   be 

a  peculiar  tendency  of  the  radical  mind  con-  quickly  accepted  by  all.    The  idea  is  that  more 

tinuously  to  play  with  fire  and  then  howl  about  freedom  will  be  obtained  through  this  highly 

getting  burned,  but  after  each  burn  comes  a  developed  organization  than  through  individ- 

bitterness  that  seems  to  shove  a  man  a  little  ualism.    The  Socialist  proper  would  organize 

bit  farther  along  toward  the  extreme  group  and  distribute  through  the  state,  but  he  would 

which  advocates  violence.  not  always  prohibit  the  private  ownership  of 

property. 

UNRULY   COMMUNISTS  ,  have  made  these  statements  rather  general, 

THE  most  extreme  of  all  the  extremists  are  for,  without  writing  a  volume,  it  is  impossible* 

the  Russian  Communists  represented  by  exactly  to  delineate  the  general  tenets  and  by 

Lenin.    They  want  quick,  direct  action  and  the  time  one  had  finished  such  a  volume  many 

plenty  of  it.    The  majority  of  the  sects  want  to  of  the  principles  would  have  changed.    They 

gain  their  ends  by  peaceful  means  and  through  are  constantly  changing.    The  radicals  split 

the    organized    legislative    bodies.    They    do  upon  these  changes  and  also  they  split  upon 

not  countenance  direct  action  and  the  great  the   means   for  putting   them   into   practice, 

fear  of  many  of  the  leaders  is  that  indiscrimi-  Many  Socialists  oppose  the  dictatorship  of  the 

nate  persecution  will  drive  all  the  social  re-  proletariat  and  dislike  the  Soviet  system.  They 

formers   into  direct   actionists.     They   want  would  prefer  to  bring  about  the  changes  by  the 

the  advertising  of  persecution  but  not  all  of  the  processes  of  evolution  and  they  have  so  brought 

reaction.    As  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  about  many  changes.    The  eight-hour  laws, 

leaders  said  tome:  the   child-labor   laws,    and    the   many   other 

"Our  younger  people  are  getting  away  from  essentially   paternal   acts   on   our   books   are 
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socialistic  in  conception — although  they  have 
become  so  common  that  they  are  not  now 
regarded  as  a  tenet  of  any  party.  The  Red 
Socialists  would  make  all  the  changes  at  once 
and  with  whatever  force  may  be  necessary; 
they  are  not  pacifists  excepting  in  that  they 
refuse  to  fight  for  other  than  the  "Social 
Revolution." 

Let  us  try  broadly  to  define  the  groups  with- 
out setting  out  the  limits  too  exactly,  for  the 
boundaries  are  constantly  changing. 

THE    POSITION    OF    ANARCHISTS 

FIRST  dismiss  the  Anarchists.  Anarchy 
according  to  Emma  Goldman  is  "the 
philosophy  of  a  new  social  order  based  on 
liberty  unrestricted  by  man-made  law.  The 
theory  that  all  forms  of  government  rest  on 
violence  and  are  therefore  wrong  and  harmful 
as  well  as  unnecessary."  There  is  no  place 
for  this  theory  anywhere;  even  the  Anarchists 
cannot  make  it  wojk  themselves.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  a  group  they  spent  two  solid  hours 
arguing  whether  or  not  it  was  a  negation  of  their 
ideas  to  have  a  chairman  of  the  meeting,  and 
when  finally  they  did  decide  that  a  chairman 
was  necessary  they  all  had  exhausted  them- 
selves and  had  nothing  to  talk  about!  They 
have  to  play  lone  hands,  for  otherwise  they 
get  into  trouble  about  organizing.  They  can 
destroy,  but  they  can  not  construct,  and,  con- 
trary to  the  general  notion,  their  more  prom- 
inent personages  are  not  intelligent.  1  have 
never  met  Emma  Goldman  but  the  radicals 
who  know  her  well  consider  her  as  a  stupid 
woman  who  would  never  have  been  heard  of 
had  it  not  been  for  the  police;  Berkman  they 
hold  also  to  be  stupid  but  somewhat  more  in- 
telligent than  Emma.  When  an  Anarchist 
becomes  violent  he  is  merely  a  criminal,  other- 
wise he  is  perfectly  harmless,  and  it  does  not 
hurt  anyone  to  have  him  go  about  cherishingthe 
uncomfortable  belief  that  everyth  ng  is  wrong. 
He  is  in  and  out  of  all  movements  against  almost 
anything  but  is  never  in  anything  very  long, 
for  it  is  quite  impossible  for  him  to  cooperate. 
The  Anarchists  in  Russia  are  expected  to  break 
out  just  as  soon  as  life  becomes  normal  enough 
to  be  dull. 

The  important  groups  are  the  Socialists  of 
several  varieties  and  the  Syndicalists,  and  the 
more  revolutionary  sections  of  both  are  being 
merged  in  thought,  if  not  in  organization,  by  a 
common  opposition — although  actually  they 
have  very  little  in  common. 


Take  the  Socialists.  The  evolutionary 
Socialists  are  divided  into  the  Progressive, 
the  Possibilist,  the  Opportunist,  and  the  Fabian 
sections.  These  are  not  revolutionary  but 
they  are  rapidly  losing  ground.  In  the  various 
countries  the  members  of  these  wings  largely 
supported  nationalistic  principles  and  the  war 
against  Germany.  They  are  not  Reds  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  discuss  their  membership 
or  their  ideas,  because  the  mode  of  the  day  is 
revolutionary  Socialism,  the  members  of 
which  are  divided  more  or  less  loosely  among 
the  Impossibilists  and  the  Uncompromising. 
The  dominating  spirit  of  the  American  Socialist 
Party  used  to  be  moderate;  to-day  it  is  the 
revolutionary  element — that  is,  the  Left  Wing 
— which  predominates.  At  the  Socialist  Con- 
vention in  April,  1917,  they  made  this  declara- 
tion which  closely  allies  them  with  the  Russian 
Communist  Party: 

It  is  the  task  of  a  revolutionary  Socialist  Party  to 
direct  the  struggles  of  the  proletariat  and  provide  a 
programme  for  the  culminating  crisis.  Its  propa- 
ganda must  be  so  directed  that  when  this  crisis  comes 
the  workers  will  be  prepared  to  accept  a  programme 
of  the  following  character:  (a)  The  organization  of 
Workmen's  Councils;  recognition  of,  and  propa- 
ganda for,  these  mass  organizations  of  the  working- 
class  as  instruments  for  the  seizure  of  the  power  of 
the  State  and  the  basis  of  the  new  proletarian  state 
of  the  organized  producers  and  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat,  (b)  Workmen's  control  of  industry, 
to  be  exercised  by  the  industrial  organizations 
(industrial  unions  or  Soviets)  of  the  workers  and  the 
industrial  vote,  as  against  government  ownership 
or  state  control  of  industry,  (c)  Repudiation  of 
all  national  debts — with  provisions  to  safeguard 
small  investors,     (d)     Expropriation  of  the  banks. 

(e)  Expropriation  of  the  railways,  and  the  large 
(trust)  organizations  of  Capital — no  compensation  to 
be  paid,  as  "buying  out"  the  capitalists  would  insure 
a  continuance  of  the  exploitation  of  the  workers.  .  .  . 

(f)  The  Socialization  of  foreign  trade. 

THE    COMMUNIST   WING 

BETWEEN  the  Revolutionary  Socialists 
and  the  Russian  Communists  the  dif- 
ferences are  all  but  negligible.  The  old  Social- 
ist Party  had  attached  to  it  a  group  of  foreign 
organizations  known  as  the  Foreign  Language 
Associations.  They  are  mostly  of  Slavic 
derivation  and  the  Russian  Revolution  im- 
pelled them  to  demand  immediate  action  here. 
They  were  resisted  and  they,  therefore,  had  a 
little  revolution  all  their  own  within  the  party 
and  branched  out  as  the  Communist  Party — a 
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frankly  revolutionary  organization  <>n  the 
precise  Russian  model.  They  are  far  beyond 
the  Left  Wing  Socialists,  and  belong  to  the 
international  movement  formerly  guided  from 
the  International  Bureau  at  the  Peoples'  House 
in  Brussels,  where  Lenin  had  his  headquarters, 
and  now  guided  from  Russia.  The  Communist 
Party  was  organized  on  September  1, 1919,  with 
then  about  55,000  members. 

The  Communists  in  their  organization  simply 
followed  the  unceasing  urge  of  all  the  radicals 
to  split  up  into  parties  which  will  not  be  con- 
trolled by  "machines."  These  children  of 
liberty  have  a  lot  of  trouble  with  "machine" 
control;  no  sooner  does  a  party  get  well  under 
way  than  the  paid  officials  (the  officials  are 
always  paid)  make  a  little  ring  of  their  own 
and  control  affairs.  Then  those  who  would 
like  to  be  in  the  ring  and  are  not  form  a  new 
party.  At  once  with  the  forming  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  the  Communist  Labor  Party  was 
organized  because  all  could  not  agree  on  either 
principles  or  control.  They  differ  ostensibly  on 
the  amount  of  force  which  is  to  be  used  at  once. 
The  Communists  are  for  the  immediate  revolu- 
tion, the  Communist  Labor  would  wait  a  little. 
In  neither  party  are  there  any  representatives 
of  other  than  theoretical  labor. 

COMMUNISTS   AND   THE    I.    W.    W. 

THE  two  Communist  parties  differ  from  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  in  theory; 
the  former  want  Soviets  and  the  latter  ad- 
vocate industrial  unionism,  but  since  neither 
really  knows  what  it  wants  other  than  dis- 
order, to  all  intents  and  purposes  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Communists  undertake  to  stir  up 
trouble  among  working  people  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  while  the  I.  W.  W.  take  the 
western  states.  Many  men  are  members  of 
both  organizations  and  both  have  their  head- 
quarters in  Chicago — or  at  least  they  had  until 
the  police  raided  them.  Industrial  unionism 
is  opposed  to  the  craft  organization  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  in  favor 
of  the  organization  of  all  the  workers  within 
an  industry  as  well  as  the  organization  of  all 
workers  in  "One  Big  Union" — we  are  familiar 
with  the  phrase,  "Workers  of  the  World  Unite." 
This  slogan  is  common  to  all  of  the  parties  who 
would  put  the  control  of  society  with  the  worker. 


The  Communist  Party  is,  as  its  name  de- 
notes, communistic;  the  I.  W.  W.,  the  Workers' 
International  Industrial  Union  (which  is  an 
offshoot  of  the  I.  W.  W.  formed  by  Daniel  De 
Leon)  and  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  are 
syndicalistic,  but  between  syndicalism  and 
communism  the  differences  are  being  rapidly 
ironed  out  although  a  certain  difference  must 
be  maintained  in  order  to  preserve  the  livings 
of  the  various  officers.  But  both  agree  to  this 
general  statement  of  action  in  the  matter  of 
strikes,  which  will  bear  careful  reading  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  influence  of  these  several 
radical  parties  is  always  in  the  strike  direc- 
tion: 

(a)  The  Communist  Party  shall  participate  in  mass 
strikes,  not  only  to  achieve  the  immediate  purposes 
of  the  strike,  but  to  develop  the  revolutionary  im- 
plications of  the  mass  strike. 

(b)  Mass  strikes  are  vital  factors  in  the  process 
out  of  which  develops  the  workers'  understanding 
and  action  for  the  conquest  of  power. 

(c)  In  mass  strikes  under  conditions  of  concen- 
trated capitalism  there  is  latent  the  tendency  to- 
ward the  general  mass  strike,  which  takes  on  a  poli- 
tical character  and  manifests  the  impulse  toward 
proletarian  dictatorship. 

The  main  distinctions,  which  it  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind,  are  not  those  of  plan  (excepting  on  the 
broad  issues)  but  rather  those  of  "direct  ac- 
tion " — that  is,  the  use  of  the  strike  as  a  political 
weapon.  They  hope  to  accustom  people  to 
the  strike  as  a  mode  of  expression  and  in  that 
they  have  fairly  succeeded.  They  have  man- 
aged to  put  over  the  "sympathetic"  strike 
in  which  men  in  one  trade  go  out  simply  because 
the  men  in  another  trade  are  striking.  The 
sympathetic  strike  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
union  Labor;  it  is  a  child  of  radical  socialism. 

Such  is  revolutionary  socialism — a  reasoned 
arrangement  of  unreason.  We  can  hold  it 
lightly  or  again  we  can  hold  it  too  seriously. 
But  because  it  is  essentially  unworkable  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  dismiss  it  as  too  silly 
to  bother  with.  It  is  not  bringing  on  a  re- 
volution but  it  is  causing  unrest.  And  then 
impossible  things  have  a  way  of  happening 
now-a-days.  Prohibition  was  impossible.  So 
was  Trotzky  up  in  Harlem. 
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How  the  Extreme  Element  Tried  to  Overthrow  the  City  Government. 
The   General   Strike   and    Its   Outcome.      Unpunished  Lawbreakers 

By  OLE  HANSON 


a  T  TEN  o'clock,  February  6th,  a  strange 
^k  silence  fell  over  our  city  of  four 

f\  hundred  thousand  people.  Street 
/  "%  car  gongs  ceased  their  clamor, 
JL  jL  newsboys  cast  their  unsold  papers 
into  the  street,  from  the  doors  of  mill  and  fac- 
tory, store  and  workshop,  streamed  sixty-five 
thousand  workmen.  School  children  with  fear 
in  their  hearts  hurried  homeward.  The  life 
stream  of  a  great  city  stopped. 

The  mass  strike,  most  potent  weapon  of 
revolutionists,  was  in  operation. 

Merchants,  bankers,  tradesmen,  preachers, 
lawyers,  doctors,  and  workers  stood  in  silence 
with  questioning  looks  on  their  faces.  It  was 
as  if  a  great  earthquake  was  expected  from 
which  none  could  escape. 

Without  reason — without  cause — our  city 
lay  prostrate. 

The  criminal  leaders  of  union  Labor  issued 
their  ukase,  refusing  to  allow  any  one  to  do  any- 
thing in  any  way  without  first  securing  their 
august  permission,  evidenced  by  a  printed 
slip,  marked  "exemption."  They  announced 
that  only  a  few  exemptions  would  be  granted. 
They  would  bury  the  dead  if  the  hearse  and 
automobile  owners  gave  them  half  the  profits; 
they  would  allow  hospitals  to  operate,  if  ex- 
emption was  applied  for;  but  light,  transporta- 
tion, food  in  stores  or  restaurants,  were  not 
exempted. 

They  said:  "We  will  run  our  soup  houses 
and  that  is  all  we  will  do." 

They  graciously  permitted  the  sale  of  a  ra- 
tion of  milk  for  all  bottle-fed  babies.  They 
demanded  that  our  municipal  utilities  should 
cease  to  be.  They  openly  advocated  the  tak- 
ing over  of  all  enterprises. 

Leon  Green  said  to  me  on  the  day  of  the 
strike:  "  You  shall  have  no  light  and  no  power. 
Your  streets  shall  be  dark.  Hospitals  can  not 
function.  We  will  make  it  so  terrible  that  in  a 
short  time  we  will  win." 

I  replied:  "We  will  have  light  and  water  and 
transportation.    Our  municipal  activities  shall 


not  cease.  This  is  America  and  not  Russia. 
You  and  your  anarchists  shall  not  control 
this  Government." 

Thus  we  defied  them.  Their  plans  were 
carefully  laid.  Soldiers,  Sailors,  and  Work- 
men's Councils  had  been  organized  to  give 
super-control  of  all  things.  Different  crafts 
were  to  conduct  each  industry.  Confiscation 
and  appropriation  were  to  come,  they  thought. 
They  believed  that  because  of  the  response  to 
the  general  strike  order,  that  the  workmen  of 
Seattle  were  revolutionists  and  would  assist 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  Government.  Of 
course,  I  remained  at  the  City  Hall  with  my 
secretary,  directing  our  preparations.  My 
problem  was  to  strike  at  the  psychological 
time.  I  felt  that  the  people  needed  a  little 
time  to  really  sense  what  was  going  on.  We 
were  prepared  and  could  wait.  Our  main 
fight  was  to  continue  the  operation  of  the  light 
plant,  in  order  that  the  city  should  not  be 
thrown  into  darkness. 

I  called  about  me  the  employees  of  the  Light 
Department,  and  standing  on  a  table,  told  them 
exactly  what  the  plan  was  and  how  they,  by 
leaving  their  posts,  were  assisting  the  revolu- 
tionists and  turning  the  city  over  to  the  thugs 
and  blacklegs,  who  would  loot,  rape,  and  kill, 
and  establish  a  reign  of  terror.  Despite  enor- 
mous pressure,  the  great  majority  remained  on 
the  job,  while  the  places  of  the  few  who  left, 
were  immediately  filled  by  volunteers  who  had 
worked  at  similar  occupations  in  days  gone  by. 
Practically  every  business  house  in  Seattle 
closed,  several  through  fear,  although  they 
had  sufficient  help  on  hand  to  remain  open. 
All  restaurants  were  closed,  while  the  soup 
houses  established  by  the  strikers  were  a 
complete  failure. 

As  I  walked  up  Second  Avenue  the  afternoon 
of  February  6th,  a  funeral  passed  by  and  on  the 
hearse  in  large  letters,  were  the  words:  "ex- 
empted   BY   THE    STRIKE   COMMITTEE." 

The  victims  of  the  "flu"  epidemic  could  not  be 
buried  without  the  permission  of  this  august 
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body!     But   still    1    wailed      I    felt   that   the 
public  had  not  suffered  sufficiently,  as  yet,  to 

cause  them  to  turn  upon  the  usurpers. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  no  newspapers 
had  as  yet  appeared.  The  only  authentic 
printed  word  of  the  situation  to  reach  the  peo- 
ple, came  from  Portland,  Ore.,  when  the 
Oregonian  was  offered  on  the  streets.  So 
eager  were  the  people  for  something  official, 
that  all  copies  of  the  Oregonian  were  sold 
half  an  hour  after  reaching  the  city.  A  rumor 
would  start,  and  in  an  hour  spread  all  over  the 
city.  Some  strike  sympathizers  went  from 
house  to  house,  telling  the  people  the  head- 
works  of  the  water  plant  had  been  dynamited. 
Others  announced  that  the  city  would  be  in 
darkness  that  night.  Another  was  that  the 
Mayor  had  been  assassinated. 

As  the  first  day  of  the  strike  came  to  a 
close,  the  city  of  Seattle  was  in  a  state  of  un- 
rest while  many  of  its  people  feared  night- 
fall, shuddering  to  think  of  what  might  follow 
the  failure  of  the  lights  to  "  come  on."  Women 
kept  calling  up  the  city  authorities,  pleading 
for  protection.  1  received  one  message  noti- 
fying me  that  1  would  suffer  the  consequences, 
unless  I  removed  from  my  motor  car  the  small 
American  flag  that  flew  above  the  radiator.  I 
simply  answered  this  coward  by  covering  the 
entire  top  of  my  car  with  a  larger  flag,  and  from 
that  time  on,  drove  the  streets  of  Seattle  with 
"Old  Glory"  above  me. 

The  municipal  street  cars  did  not  run  the  first 
day,  although  Thos.  F.  Murphine,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Utilities,  was  anxious  to 
operate  them.  The  Chief  of  Police  believed 
that  running  the  street  cars  would  bring  many 
women  and  children  down  town  and  that 
if  a  riot  occurred,  many  innocent  folks  might 
be  shot  down.  The  sidewalks  were  thronged 
with  strikers,  but  there  was  a  noticeable  absence 
of  women  and  children.  That  night  tne  city 
lights  continued  burning.  I  stood  and  watched 
the  lights  hour  after  hour,  wondering  whether 
they  would  continue  sending  out  their  beams 
to  give  hope  and  protection  to  our  citizens. 
They  did  continue  to  burn,  and  the  general 
strike  never  succeeded  in  stopping  the  flow  of 
one  drop  of  water;  never  was  able  to  keep  from 
burning  one  single  8-candle-power  light,  while 
gas  flowed  through  the  mains  without  any 
interruption  whatever. 

At  10  o'clock  the  next  morning  (the  7th), 
I  decided  the  psychological  time  had  come  to 
take  the  offensive,  and  sat  down  to  my  type- 


writer   and    wrote    the    following    proclama- 
tion to  the  people  of  Seattle: 

Proclamation  to  the  People  of  Seattli 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Mayor, 
I  hereby  guarantee  to  all  the  people  of  Seattle,  ab- 
solute and  complete  protection.  They  should  go 
about  their  daily  work  and  business  in  perfect  se- 
curity. We  have  fifteen  hundred  policemen;  fif- 
teen hundred  regular  soldiers  from  Camp  Lewis, 
and  can  and  will  secure,  if  necessary,  every  soldier 
in  the  Northwest  to  protect  life,  business,  and  prop- 
erty. 

The  time  has  come  for  every  person  in  Seattle  to 
show  his  Americanism.  Go  about  your  daily  duties 
without  fear.  We  will  see  to  it  that  you  have  food, 
transportation,  water,  light,  gas,  and  all  necessities. 
The  anarchists  in  this  community  shall  not  rule  its 
affairs.  All  persons  violating  the  laws  will  be  dealt 
with  summarily. 

Ole  Hanson,  Mayor. 

1  then  prepared  an  ultimatum  to  the  Execu- 
tive Strike  Committee,  demanding  uncondi- 
tional, complete,  and  unequivocal  surrender, 
notifying  them  that  if  the  strike  was  not  called 
off  the  following  day  1  would  take  advantage 
of  the  offer  of  the  United  States  Government 
and  operate  all  essential  industries.  I  in- 
structed my  secretary  to  serve  this  on  the  Strike 
Committee,  at  once. 

I  then  rushed  copies  of  both  to  L.  Roy 
Sanders,  Managing  Editor  of  the  Seattle  Star, 
who  was  determined  to  go  to  press  and  issue 
his  paper.  At  my  request,  he  gave  up  prac- 
tically his  entire  front  page  to  the  proclamation 
and  ultimatum.  Loyal  union  men,  obeying 
the  orders  of  their  International,  printed  the 
paper,  and  alongside  the  proclamation  was 
printed  a  picture  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
The  date  line  said,  "Seattle,  United  States  of 
America." 

Exactly  at  12  noon,  Mr.  Conklin,  my  secre- 
tary, entered  the  room  of  the  Executive  Strike 
Committee  at  the  Labor  Temple  and  asked  if 
this  was  the  General  Executive  Strike  Com- 
mittee. The  Chairman  responded  that  it  was 
and  asked,  "What  do  you  want?"  He  then 
told  them  he  had  a  message  from  the  Mayor, 
and  continued,  "In  order  to  b~  sure  you  all 
understand  it,  I  will  read  it." 

While  the  Seattle  Star  was  striving,  under  po- 
lice protection,  to  get  out  their  newspaper,  a 
committee  consisting  of  eight  or  nine  Labor 
leaders,  including  "Jimmy"  Duncan,  Hulet 
M.Wells,  and  E.A.Miller,  came  to  the  Mayor's 
office   and    asked    for    a    consultation.     This 
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was  about  1 1 :3c  I  told  them  to  wait  in  my 
office  until  1  returned,  as  I  had  important  busi- 
ness to  attend  to.  1  let  them  wait  there  until 
3:00  that  afternoon,  without  lunch  and  with- 
out any  communication  with  their  friends  on 
the  outside;  and  before  they  could  get  away  to 
rally  their  followers,  the  Seattle  Star,  containing 
my  proclamation,  had  distributed  free,  under 
police  protection  100,000  copies  of  their  paper, 
and  /  knew  then  that  the  attempted  revolution 
would  fail. 

At  3  :oo  o'clock  I  came  back  to  my  office  and 
in  the  presence  of  two  citizens  whom  I  had 
called  in,  the  committee  were  told  that  we  had 
nothing  to  say  to  them,  that  we  would  not  deal 
with  revolutionists.  Duncan  pleaded  for  help 
to  get  the  leaders  "out  of  the  hole."  He 
wanted  some  promise,  some  little  thing  to 
show  to  the  strikers,  in  order  that  he,  Wells, 
Miller,  et  ah,  might  not  lose  their  prestige. 
We  absolutely  refused  to  consider  anything 
but  complete  and  unconditional  surrender. 
Duncan  said,  "  Don't  be  too  sure  about  the 
troops.  It  is  about  an  even  break  whether 
they  go  with  you  or  with  us.  We  don't  want 
to  make  the  test,"  and  I  told  him  that  nothing 
would  please  me  better  than  to  have  the  test 
come,  "the  quicker,  the  better";  that  if  our 
soldiers  were  not  loyal,  the  country  could  not 
stand,  but  "you  will  find  that  the  soldiers  will 
fight  for  the"  flag  in  Seattle  just  as  quickly  as 
they  did  across  the  seas." 
.  With  my  proclamation  occupying  most  of 
the  front  page  of  the  Star,  our  police  from  their 
motor  trucks  had  spread  them  broadcast  over 
the  city,  and  within  fifteen  minutes  after  the 
first  paper  was  given  away,  250  Elks  came  in  a 
body  to  my  office,  offering  their  support  and 
assistance.  Literally  thousands  of  Seattle  citi- 
zens of  all  walks  of  life  hurried  to  the  City  Hall 
and  offered  their  services.  Thomas  F.  Mur- 
phine,  my  friend  and  appointee  as  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Utilities,  ran  the  first  municipal 
street  car  through  the  public  streets,  unguarded 
and  unafraid. 

I  gave  orders  to  shoot  on  sight  any  law- 
breaker attempting  to  create  a  riot;  and  Joe 
Warren,  Chief  of  Police,  a  dead  shot  and  a  true 
man,  stood  ready  with  fifteen  hundred  men 
under  him  to  quell  disorder.  We  used  no 
soldiers  for  any  purpose,  either  as  guards  or 
policemen,  although  fifteen  hundred  stood 
ready  to  help.  No  martial  law  was  declared. 
The  American  spirit  of  our  people  burst  into 
flame  and  the  Bolsheviki,  the  I.  W.  W.'s,  the 


Internationalists,  the  traitors — all  of  them 
cowards — crowded  the  railway  stations  and 
wharves  to  make  their  escape.  Seattle  stood 
four  square  and  loyal,  and  in  my  judgment,  its 
citizenship  and  its  love  of  country  prevented 
the  spread  of  the  hell-inspired  doctrines  of 
Lenin  and  Trotzky. 

The  traction  company  officials  came  to  my 
bedside  (I  was  quite  ill)  and  asked  if  I  wished 
them  to  run  their  cars.  I  not  only  told  them 
I  wished  their  cars  to  be  run,  but  demanded 
that  they  commence  operation  at  once.  They 
were  willing  and  Superintendent  G.  A.  Richard- 
son of  the  Puget  Sound  Traction,  Light  & 
Power  Co.,  took  out  the  company's  first  car, 
and  clanging  the  bell,  ran  up  and  down  Second 
Avenue.  The  operation  of  the  street  cars 
was  the  finish  of  the  strike  and  despite  the 
frenzied  orders  of  the  Bolshevist  chiefs,  the 
workers  everywhere  returned  to  their  work. 
The  strike  was  over.  The  attempted  revolution 
was  a  failure,  and  yet,  the  men  who  led  this  Bol- 
shevist uprising  are  free  men  to-day.  It  is 
true  a  few  lodging  house  I.  W.  W.'s  were  ar- 
rested and  charged  with  "criminal  anarchy" 
under  the  state  law,  but  the  leaders  have  never 
been  arrested  and  have  never  been  prosecuted 
by  any  one. 

Since  then  James  Duncan  has  been  secretary 
of  the  Central  Labor  Council,  advocating 
the  "one  big  union"  to  provide  the  mass  or- 
ganization to  overthrow  our  Government,  and 
last  September,  President  Wilson  received  him 
as  a  representative  of  Labor  at  the  Washing- 
ton Hotel  in  Seattle. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  Hulet  M.  Wells 
and  Sam  Sadler  are  in  prison,  serving  sen- 
tences imposed  upon  them  long  before  the 
Seattle  strike  occurred.  Strong  efforts  are 
being  made  to-day — as  I  write — to  persuade 
President  Wilson  to  open  the  doors  of  the 
penitentiary  for  them.  If  Wrells  and  Sadler 
and  men  of  their  stripe  are  released,  the 
efforts  of  law-enforcing  officials  will  be  laughed 
at  in  this  country.  If  they  should  be  freed, 
then  every  criminal  in  every  jail  and  peni- 
tentiary in  the  land  should  also  walk  out  free. 

Leon  Green,  Russian  alien,  Bolshevist, 
has  never  been  even  arrested,  up  to  the  time 
of  writing,  although  he  openly  advocated 
forcible  overthrow  of  our  Government.  The 
city  government  can  only  prosecute  men  on 
minor  charges,  such  as  disorderly  conduct,  etc., 
but  it  does  seem  as  if  the  National  Government 
could  find,  arrest,  and  punish  men  like  him. 
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While  the  others  trimmed  and  misrepre- 
sented their  objects  in  the  general  strike, 
Leon  Green  told  the  truth,  and  gloried  in  the 
telling.  He  was  for  force  and  said  it  should  be 
•used.  He  cared  not  for  suffering,  and  said  so. 
He  was  perfectly  willing  that  the  folks  in  hos- 
pitals should  die  from  want  of  heat,  food,  medi- 
cal attendance,  nursing,  etc.  He  wanted  the 
city  in  darkness,  and  said  so.  Other  cowards 
who  worked  with  him  talked  all  these  things 
in  private,  but  camouflaged  in  public.  Leon 
was  born  in  Russia,  hated  our  Government  and 
expected  and  helped  plan  its  overthrow.  He  left 
Seattle  and  escaped.  Nothing  more  has  been 
heard  of  him.  The  authorities  cannot  find  him. 
Yet,  while  1  write,  he  is  agent  of  two  Retail 
Clerks'  Unions  in  Chicago.  He  hands  out  his 
cards  every  day  of  the  month.  He  walks  the 
streets  unmolested  and  unafraid.  He  is  still 
working  to  overthrow  our  Government. 

E.  B.  Ault  is  still  editor  of  the  Union  Record 
and  still  attacks  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, decent  men  (and  their  families)  nightly. 
The  Central  Labor  Council  of  Seattle  still 
functions  as  a  Bolshevist  organization.  When 
the  vote  was  taken  as  to  whether  or  not  to 
strike  on  July  4th  (the  Mooney  tieup)  the 
vote  stood  76  for  and  67  against.  The  reason 
it  was  lost  was  not  because  of  a  desire  to 
abandon  the  1.  W.  W.  propaganda,  but  because 
the  shipyard  owners  of  Seattle  let  it  be  known, 
that  if  the  strike  vote  was  successful,  their 
yards  would  close  and  not  reopen  for  several 
months. 

Every  Wednesday  night,  anarchy,  sabotage, 
and  disloyalty  are  openly  preached  in  the 
Labor  Temple  in  Seattle,  while  the  preaching 
and  teaching  of  anarchy,  syndicalism,  sabotage, 
and  Bolshevism  is  being  carried  on  throughout 
he  nation,  and  hundreds  of  tons  of  Bolshevist 
propaganda  continue  to  be  distributed.  I  go 
to  our  bookstores  and  the  shelves  groan  with 
hundreds  of  pamphlets  denouncing  our  Gov- 
ernment and  praising  the  Soviet  Government 
of  Russia.  I  pick  up  a  social  service  bulletin 
published  in  New  York  City,  Grace  Scribner, 
editor,  and  find  the  leading  contributor  on 
the  Seattle  strike  to  be  an  I.  W.  W.  organizer 
of  local  500.  On  the  back  page  I  find  a  list 
of  numerous  Bolshevist  publications,  with  the 
addresses  where  they  can  be  secured.  Touring 
the  country  from  one  end  to  the  other,  are 
prominent  camouflaged  traitors,  who  describe 


in  glowing  terms  the  wonderful  government 
of  Soviet  Russia,  while  the  loyal  people  of  the 
United  States  sit  idly  by  and  allow  the  oppon- 
ents of  our  Government  to  use  the  printed  word 
to  destroy  our  Government  and  do  not  furnish 
truthful  literature  to  combat  it. 

The  working  men  of  Seattle  were  imposed 
upon  by  their  Bolshevist  leaders.  There  were 
on  strike  about  65,000  union  men  and  approxi- 
mately 75,000  men  and  women  who  were 
unorganized.  The  loss  to  the  workers  in 
wages  alone  amounted  to  $3,735,000,  but  the 
loss  to  the  cause  of  Labor  cannot  be  measured 
in  dollars  and  cents. 

Capital  has  been  charged,  and  is  ofttimes 
guilty  of,  exploiting  Labor,  but  in  Seattle,  the 
1.  W.  W.  leaders  of  Labor  have  exploited  Labor 
for  revolutionary  ends  and  held  back  the 
progress  of  those  who  toil.  Thus  has  it  ever 
been.  Whenever  Labor  listens  to  the  teachers 
of  anarchy;  whenever  it  obeys  the  commands  of 
the  revolutionaries,  it  receives  a  serious  set- 
back. Not  one  international  president  in  the 
United  States  approved  the  general  strike. 
Every  agreement  made  by  Labor  was  treated 
as  a  scrap  of  paper,  torn  up  and  thrown  aside, 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  calling  of  a  great 
meeting  of  employers  at  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, immediately  after  the  strike,  at  which  I 
and  others  pleaded  with  the  employers  to  make 
no  reprisals,  every  Labor  organization  in  the 
city  of  Seattle  would  have  been  destroyed. 

So  disastrous  was  the  effect  upon  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  this  community,  that  when 
three  decent,  fairly  conservative  Labor  men 
became  candidates  for  the  City  Council  on 
March  15,  1919,  and  were  opposed  by  three 
men  who  had  supported  the  cause  of  law  and 
order — they  were  overwhelmingly  defeated, 
polling  only  a  scant  20,000  votes  in  a  city  of 
400,000,  where  both  men  and  women  vote, 
and  where  organized  Labor  has  a  membership 
of  more  than  60,000. 

The  attempted  revolution  is  over;  the  gen- 
eral strike  and  its  results  are  history;  but  the 
battle  between  the  decent  forces  of  Labor  and 
the  "one  big  union" —  I.  W.  W.  element — has 
only  just  begun.  That  fight  must  be  settled. 
Either  the  conservative,  constructive  forces 
of  Labor  must  so  conduct  Labor's  affairs  that 
all  fair  minded  men  will  respect  it — or — the 
forces  of  revolution  will  take  charge  and  lead  it 
— God  knows  where. 


A.  NEW  GOLDEN  AGE  IN 
AMERICAN  READING 

The  Larger  Desire  For  Books  Stimulated  by  the  War.     A  Quest  For  Better 
Fiction.     Some  Startling  Figures  of  Book  Sales.     The  Trend  of  Literature 

By  ARTHUR  B.  MAURICE 

IND,  there  is  no  disposition  here  These  figures,  in  bulk,  represent  the  effect, 

to  talk  of  a   "golden  age"   in  There    are    probably  many    causes    but    the 

American  literature.     The  work  chief  cause  is  obvious.     Three  or  four  million 

of  the  world  moves  at  too  swift  boys    in    camps   found,    many    of   them   for 

a  pace,  and  that  is  a  matter  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  time  and  oppor- 

consiaeration  when  we  are  thinking  in  centur-  tunity   for    reading.     Much   of   this    reading 

ies  instead  of  decades.     Besides  the  "golden  was  more  or  less  wisely  directed.    Two  million 

age  of  literature"  is  a  title  that  only  posterity  of  those  boys  were  taken  overseas,  with  the 

has  the  right  to  give,  as  only  kings  were  privi-  resultant   broadening  of  vision  and  interests 

leged  to  bestow  the  Order  of  the  Garter.     But  and  the  acquirement  of  a  certain  cosmopolitan- 

that  we  have  passed  the  threshold  of  a  new  ism  of  taste.     It  was  an  education  of  a  sort  on 

"golden  age"  of  American  reading  is  a  fact  top  of  a  war;  and  the  reaction  from  war,  in 

of  which  most  authors  and  all  publishers  are  three  quarters  of  a  century  of  American  history, 

keenly  aware.     Even  what  is  known  as  the  has  always  proved  a  stimulant  to  reading, 

reading  public,  usually  little  inclined  to  con-  The  present  age,  fresh  from  a  conflict,  which 

sider  such  matters,  has  become  dimly  conscious  has  blurred  history  in  perspective,  is  inclined 

of  it.     Being  a  plain  tale  it  is  best  told  in  figures,  to  appraise  slightingly  the  magnitude  of  the 

Formerly,  in  the  department  store,  the  book  War  of  Secession.     President  Lincoln's  early 

was  regarded  merely  in  the  light  of  a  business  call  for  "seventy-five  thousand  men  to  put 

getter.     Sold  often  at  an  actual  loss,  it  served  down  the  Rebellion"  has  lingered  persistently 

its  purpose  when   it   attracted   the   man   or  in  the  memory  to  perpetuate  a  false  impression, 

woman  whose  attention  might  subsequently  Actually,  as  against  the  four  million  American 

be  diverted  to  more  profitable  merchandise,  men  in  some  kind  of  service  at  the  time  of  the 

Within  twenty-four  months  the  standing  of  Armistice  of  1918,  the  four  years'  struggle  be- 

the  book  on  the  department  store  counter  has  tween  Northland  South  enlisted  approximately 

entirely  changed.     No  longer  is  it  a  weaker  five  million  men  out  of  a  population  little  more 

member  of  society,  to  be  nurtured  for  its  graces,  than  half  as  large  as  the  population  of  the 

It  has  become  a  money  winner;  a  producer  in  nation  in  1917.     By  the  light  of  the  camp- 

the  system.     By  1918  it  had  reached  a  self-  fire  those  men  read  and  formed  the  taste  for 

supporting   basis.    The   figures   of  the   book  reading.    Some  of  them  read  Victor  Hugo's 

shop  of  one  of  the  greatest  department  stores  "Les  Miserables,"  and  others  the  "St.  Elmo" 

of  the  country,  which  may  fairly  be  taken  as  of  Augusta  Evans.     The  particular  book  did 

an  indication  of  what  conditions  in  general  not  matter.     They  took  the  taste  for  reading 

have  been,  showed  for  1919  an  increase  of  55.6  with  them    when    they  went    back   to    plow 

per  cent,  over  1918.    Taking  that  increase  by  or  counter,  and  in  the  years  immediately  fol- 

months  every  month  of  19 1 9  showed  an  increase  lowing  Appomatox,  American  reading  had  its 

over  every  corresponding  month  of  191 8.    The  first  real  boom. 

greatest  increase,  namely  77  per  cent.,  was  in  Although  most  of  us  forget  the  Spanish- 

the  month   of  June;  the  second   largest,   71  American  War,  those  of  us  not  of  the  new  gene- 

per  cent.,  was  in  April;  and  the  third  largest,  ration  recall  vividly    that    "golden    age"    of 

66  per  cent.,  in  January,  July,  and  September,  reading   of   twenty    years    ago   which    trans- 

The  lowest  increase,  33  per  cent.,  was  in  March,  formed  the  entire  business  of  publishing  and 

and  the  next  lowest,  43  per  cent.,  in  November,  took  authorship  out  of  the  figurative  Grub 


IRVING    BACHI  LLER 

I  he  magic  appeal  of  I  in<  >>ln   is 
indicated    bv   thr  ol   Mr. 

Bacheller's  "A  Man  lor  the  Ages.'' 
Within    ;i     month    ioo,000    copies 
were  printed,  it  having  been  found 
taiy,  in  order  to  supply  the 

demand,  to  make  two  sets  ol  pla 

and    print   simultaneously  in    New 
York  and   Indianapolis 


WALT   WHITMAN 

Revival  of  interest  in  the  work  and  per- 
sonality of  the  "  good  gray  poet  "  is  reflected 
in  the  formation  of  new  Whitman  societies 
in  all  parts  of  the  country 


RUDYARD  KIPLING 
Approximately  2,000,000  copies  of  the  authorized  editions 
of  Kipling  have  been  sold.  The  American  sales  of  his 
books  for  the  six  months  preceding  February,  1920,  were 
greater  than  ever  before.  In  one  year  "The  Years  Be- 
tween", his  latest  volume  of  poems,  sold  half  as  many 
copies  as  the  popular  "  Kim  "  sold  in  eight  years 


JOHN    MASEFIELD 

A  growing  literary  figure  when  measured  by 
his  American  popularity  of  the  past  few 
years.  Mr.  Masefield  is  now  swinging  fully 
into  his  own  with  "  Reynard  the  Fox"  which, 
published  in  December,  1919,  was,  by  the 
middle  of  January,  in  its  5th  edition 


STKWART    KDWARI)   WHITE 

Nearly  a  million  .mil  a  half  <>f  Mr.  White's  twenty-three 
books  have  been  sold,  the  leaders  being  "  The  Western- 
ers," "  ["he  Blazed  rrail,"  "The  Sileni  Places,"  "Arizona 
Nights,"  "The  Riverman,"  "  The  Rules  of  the  Game," 
"Gold,"  and   "  fhe  Gsay  Dawn" 


REX  BEACH  (LEFT)  WITH 

GEORGE  BARR  McCUTCHEON 

Mr.  Beach  is  one  of  the  few  authors  who  began 

with  a   ioo.ooo  sale  for  his  first  novel,  "The 

Spoilers."    Rex  Beach  has  held  his  own  despite 

new  directions  in  reading  taste 


ELLEN    GLASGOW 

In  the  new  direction  of  American  reading  the 
books  written  by  men  seem  to  be  displacing  the 
books  written  by  women.  Miss  Glasgow  is  con- 
spicuous among  a  little  group  of  women  writers 
whose  position  has  remained  unshaken  by  new 
conditions 


H.    G.   WELLS 

Although  published  in  1916,  the  vitality 
of  "Mr.  Britling  Sees  It  Through"  seems 
unimpaired;  the  book  having  gone  through 
thirty-three  editions.  Mr.  Wells's  latest 
novel,  "The  Undying  Fire,"  though  only 
three  months  old,  has  gone  through  six 
editions 


EDWARD    STREETER 

I'.i-tween  c)oo,(X)o  and  [,000,000  arc  the  figures 
given  to  indicate  the  extraordinary  popularity 
of  "  Dere  Mable"  and  its  successors.  \  comic 
opera  based  on  the  characters  is  in  course  ol 
preparation 


RALPH    WALDO  TRINE 

Although  "In  Tune  With  the  Infinite" 
was  first  published  in  1897,  in  1919  more 
than  10,000  copies  were  needed  to  meet 
the  demand  in  the  United  States  alone 


JOHN    GALSWORTHY 

Issued  last  June,  Mr.  Galsworthy's 
latest  novel,  "  Saint's  Progress,"  has 
already  sold   three   times  as   many 
copies  in  the  United    States  as  any 
one  of  his  previous  novels 
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©  Underwood  &  Underwood 

y  SIR   OLIVER    LODGE 

The  demand  for  "  Raymond,"  based 
on   the   fate   of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's 
son,     killed    in    battle,    has    never 
stopped.     A  seance  message  told  of 
an   unknown   photograph  described 
as  "neither  indoors  nor  outdoors." 
That  photograph,  later  found,  showed 
Raymond  in  a  group  of  officers  in  the 
shadow  of  a  wall 

JOHN   DRINKWATER 

No  American  has  mora  effectively 
preserved  for  posterity  tin-  many 
sided  greatness  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
than  this  Englishman  has  done  in  the 
play  that  seems  destined  to  have 
a  permanent  influence  on  the 
American  drama 


JOSEPH   CONRAD 

The  success  of  Conrad,  long  held  to 
be  "caviar  to  the  many,"  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  new  American 
reading  taste.  Approximately  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  his  books 
have  been  bought  in  the  United 
States.  "The  Arrow  of  Gold" 
alone,  has  sold  more  than  40,000 
copies  within  a  few  months 


BOOTH   TARKINGTON 

As  a  young  man  before 

his  reputation  as  a  writer 

was  established 


BOOTH   TARKINGTON 

Recent  successes  in  new  fields  mean  that 
American  taste  has  expanded  and  not 
strayed  from  the  American  background. 
Between  a  million  and  a  quarter  and  a 
million  and  a  half  copies  of  the  Tarkington 
books  have  been  sold.  "The  Turmoil," 
"Penrod"  and  "The  Magnificent  Amber- 
sons,"  three  of  the  later  books,  already 
lead  all  the  rest 


ZANE    GREY 

The  quest  for  adventure  in  fiction  is  no  new 
thing,  but  the  direction  which  that  quest  takes 
is  continual!)  changing*  The  success  of  recent 
books  by  Zane  Grey  still  holds  its  sway  as 
a  fertile  field  for  romance 


HUGH    WALPOLE 

"Jeremy,"  Mr.  Walpole's  latest  novel, 

has  gone  through  nine  printings  since 

October,  19 19 


VICENTE    BLASCO   IBANEZ 

PLANTING  A  TREE  ON 

LONG   ISLAND 

The  first  American  edition  of 
"The  Four  Horsemen"  appeared 
in  July,  1918.  In  January,  1920, 
the  book  was  in  its  158th  print- 
ing. The  hold  that  the  Spanish 
author  has  apparently  taken  of 
the  American  reading  public  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  his 
new  book,  "  Mare  Nostrum."  ran 
to  forty-eight  editions  within  a 
few  weeks  of  publication 


WILLIAM    ROSCOE   THAYER 

Mr.  Thayer's  "Theodore  Roosevelt: 
an  Intimate  Biography"  is  one  of 
three  outstanding  books,  the  other 
two  being  "  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
Letters  to  His  Children,"  and 
Lawrence  F.  Abbott's  "  Impressions 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt,"  whose  suc- 
cess indicates  both  the  permanence 
of  Roosevelt's  popularity  and  the 
new  direction  of  Amerian  reading 
taste 


Photo  by  Pirie  MacDonald 


Paul  Thompson 
MARY    ROBERTS    RINEHART 

One  very  conspicuous  writer  among  the  women  in  the  field  is  Mrs.  Rinehart,  whose  "The  Amazing  Interlude"  has  sold 

into  the  hundreds  of  thousands 


CHARLES    SCRIBNER 

Head  of  the  house  of  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  which  dates  back 
to  the  first  half  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  and  which  has  maintained 
uninterruptedly  a  high  place  in  Amer- 
ican publishing 


GEORGE    P.    BRETT 

The  veteran  head  of  the  American 
branch  of  Macmillan  Company  who 
has  not  only  maintained  but  in- 
creased the  success  of  a  great  pub- 
lishing house 


Photo  by  Pirie  MacDonald 


FREDERICK     \.    MOKES 

Mr.  Stokes  first  became  .1  figure  in  the 
publishing  world  in  1881,  with  the 
establishment  of  the  tirm  of  White 

&  Stokes.  I  he  present  n.une  .>!  the 
house,  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company,  dating  from  1890,  is  one 
of  the  best  exponents  of  present  day 
American  publishing 


GEORGE    H.    DORAN 

A  Canadian  by  birth,  Mr.  Doran  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years  has  been  one 
of  the  most  vital  figures  in  American 
publishing 


Photo  by  Pirie  MacDonald 


HAROLD    MacGRATH 

The  popularity  of  Mr.  MacGrath  as  a  story-teller, 
which  began  with  the  aftermath  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  is  still  in  full  swing  after  the  World 
War 


ERNEST    POOLE 

When  Mr.  Poole's  "  The  Harbor "  appeared, 
although  it  was  the  work  of  an  unknown  writer, 
it  went  into  its  sixth  edition  within  a  month. 
"The  Village,"  and  "The  Dark  People,"  the 
author's  two  recent  studies  of  Russian  life,  have 
already  gone  through  several  editions 


Paul  Thompson 


I  >  \  I  sY    ASH FORD 


Figures  tell  the  story  of  the  success  of  "The  Young 
Visiters,"  which,  for  .1  time,  many  readers  attributed 
toSir  James  M.  Barrie  Its  300,000th  American  copy 
was  printed  just  before  Christmas,  while  English  sales 
have  been  equally  remarkable 


CAPTAIN    IAN    HAY    BEITH 

Here  and  there  an  occasional  book  has  been 
proof  against  the  general  reaction  from  the  war 
book.  One  of  them  is  Captain  Beith's  "The 
First  Hundred  Thousand,"  which  still  finds  new 
readers  three  or  four  years  after  publication 


©  Paul  Thompson 
MAURICE    MAETERLINCK 

All  ages  seem  to  have  responded  to  Maeterlinck's  spiritual  appeal.     The  steadily  growing  sale  of  the 
"Bluebird"  has  reached  60,000,  while  more  than  100,000  copies  of  the  "Children's  Bluebird"  have  been  sold 
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Street  which,  since  Dr.  Johnson's  time,  had  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse."  Such  anec- 
been  its  accepted  habitation.  Before  that,  an  dotes  as  have  cropped  up  about  it,  as,  for 
occasional  book,  like  General  Lew  Wallace's  instance,  that  it  was  written  directly  from  in- 
"Ben  Hur"  or  George  Du  Maurier's  "Trilby,"  structions  and  according  to  a  certain  formula 
had  stirred  the  nation.  But  the  aftermath  from  the  French  Bureau  of  Propaganda  that 
of  the  Spanish-American  War  showed  not  one  had  set  up  Ibanez  in  business  as  a  bookseller; 
or  two  books,  but  two  or  three  score  of  them  and  that  the  American  rights  were  originally 
bounding  through  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  bought  for  $250,  which  the  publishers  after- 
Some  of  them  were  good  and  have  endured,  ward  changed  to  a  royalty  basis,  whether  true 
and  some  of  them  are  happily  all  but  forgotten,  or  apocryphal,  have  a  certain  passing  interest 
but  good  or  bad  the  memory  of  them  and  their  but  have  nothing  to  do  with  its  popularity, 
successes  persisted  through  the  ensuing  and  It  was  not  a  book  launched  by  stories,  and  it 
leaner  years  as  an  encouragement  and  an  incen-  made  its  way  despite  obvious  handicaps, 
tive.  It  was  a  joyous  time  that  had  felt  the  It  was  the  work  of  an  author  hitherto  prac- 
stimulation  of  war,  but  little  of  its  depression,  tically  unknown  in  this  country,  and  of  a  na- 
and  that  turned  to  such  books  as  "  David  tion  that  has  never  been  the  source  of  a  book 
Harum,"  and  "When  Knighthood  Was  in  that  has  had  more  than  a  handful  of  Amer- 
Flower,"  and  "Richard  Carvel,"  and  "Janice  ican  readers  since  "Don  Quixote."  It  was 
Meredith,"  and  "Soldiers  of  Fortune,"  and  fundamentally  a  war  novel,  appearing  at  a 
the  philosophy  of  "Mr.  Dooley."  Surveyed  time  when  the  reaction  from  war  fiction  was 
after  twenty  years  it  is  hard  to  draw  any  de-  strongest,  and  when  every  other  prospective 
ductions  from  the  popularity  of  those  books,  buyer  in  a  book  shop  began  by  asking  for  a 
Perhaps  the  leaning  toward  the  historical  novel  good  novel  with  the  war  left  out.  In  July, 
indicated  a  naive  desire  for  self-improvement  191 8,  it  was  launched  without  any  preliminary 
when  it  could  be  had  in  a  sugar  coated  form,  blare  of  trumpets  with  a  small  edition.  In 
But  all  in  all  it  was  merely  a  post-war  taste  for  September  two  new  printings  were  found 
the  printed  page.  necessary.     In  October  there  were  five  more. 

In    November   there   were   six.    Then    came 

THE   QUEST  OF   THE    BETTER    FICTION  ^.r                      •             a              e    *u            c      _*            c     «. 

v  the   sweeping   effect   of   those   fourteen   first 

IT  IS  a  different  matter  to-day.     That  is  a  printings.     In    December,    1918,    there    were 

point  beyond  argument.     To  begin  with  thirty-six  printings.     By  March,  1919,  the  one 

fictioft.    Not  that  fiction  which  may  politely  be  hundredth  edition  appeared,  and  since  then 

dismissed  as  ephemeral  is  not  holding  its  own.  the  presses  have  been  rolling  almost  contin- 

It  is.     But,  whereas  the  inferior  novel  is  merely  uously  in  the  making  of  the  book.     In  the 

holding  its  own,  the  novel  of  a  higher  quality  middle  of  January,  1920,  the  latest  edition  was 

is  finding  an  audience  that  five  years  ago  simply  the  1 58th,  with  no  abatement  of  demand  ap- 

did  not  exist.    The  Conrads,   Snaiths,  Wal-  parent.    Of  Ibanez's  later  book,  "Mare  Nos- 

poles,   Marshalls,   Merricks,  who  once  would  trum,"  forty-eight  editions  were  printed  within 

have  knocked  vainly  at  the  door,  to  be  ad-  six  weeks  of  publication, 
mitted  only  by  the  discriminating  few,  have 

found  portals  generously  wide.  It  is  not  the  SOME  FIGURES  IN  ™*™™  miction 
quality  of  the  work,  but  the  broadening  spirit  ET^R  royalties  from  the  Mark  Twain  books 
of  recognition.  For  almost  twenty  years  the  i  for  1919,  the  publishers  sent  to  the  Clem- 
books  of  Leonard  Merrick  have  been  at  the  ens  Estate  a  check  for  $76,000.  To  supply 
disposal  of  American  readers.  His  popularity  the  trade  alone,  editions  of  50,000  each  of  "Tom 
is  entirely  one  of  to-day.  "Conrad  in  Quest  Sawyer"  and  "Huckleberry  Finn"  have  been 
of  His  Youth"  is  bounding  along  with  all  the  ordered  for  1920.  Sentimentally  and  finan- 
buoyancy  of  a  best  seller  of  the  moment,  daily  those  two  boys  must  accept  the  full 
It  is  from  the  work  of  yesterday,  books  like  rivalry  of  Penrod  Schofield.  The  total  sales 
"Sir  Harry"  and  "Exton  Manor,"  that  Archi-  of  the  books  of  Booth  Tarkington  are  nearing 
bald  Marshal]  is  now  reaping  the  well-deserved  the  million  and  a  half  mark.  The  actual 
reward.  figures  a  short  time  ago  were  1,325,000  copies. 
Perhaps  no  other  individual  work  of  fiction  Of  these  226,000  were  sold  in  sets,  an  indication 
has  thrown  so  significant  a  light  on  the  new  of  Mr.  Tarkington's  hold  as  a  standard  writer. 


"&■ 


taste    in    American    reading    as    "The    Four     Of   the   individual   books    "Penrod"    led    all 
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the  rest,  with  "The  Magnificent  Ambersons"  In  a  quieter  age  the  visit  of  a  foreign  author 
second,  striking  evidence  of  the  enduring  pop-  of  distinction  was  an  event  of  prime  importance 
ularity  of  the  writer's  work.  It  will  be  ten  that  might  be  counted  on  for  practical  results, 
years  next  June  since  William  Sidney  Porter  Dickens  or  Thackeray  came,  and  in  twenty 
died.  Yet  in  1919  the  sales  of  the  O.  Henry  cities  copies  of  "  Dombey  and  Son"  or  "Pen- 
books  were  fully  as  great  as  they  had  been  in  dennis"  were  hawked  about  the  streets, 
any  previous  year.  Since  "Waifs  and  Strays,"  Cause  and  effect  were  obvious.  But  the 
the  latest  collection  of  stories  was  published  some  novelty  of  these  visits  has  worn  off,  and  in  the 
months  ago,  every  month  has  seen  a  greater  case  of  such  men  as  Ibanez,  and  Walpole,  and 
number  of  copies  sold  than  the  month  before.  Dunsany,  and  Maeterlinck,  their  appearance 
Within  one  month  of  publication  100,000  in  this  country  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  more 
copies  of  Irving  Bacheller's  story  of  Lincoln,  than  a  contributory  factor  in  their  successes. 
"A  Man  For  the  Ages"  were  printed.  In  It  was  not  Maeterlinck's  presence  on  the  lec- 
order  to  supply  the  demand  it  was  found  ture  platform  that  has  sent  his  play,  "The 
necessary  to  make  two  sets  of  plates,  from  Bluebird,"  to  sales  of  60,000  in  its  form  for 
whichprinting  has  been  going  on  simultaneously  adults,  and  to  more  than  100,000  as  "The 
in  New  York  and  Indianapolis.  Nearly  a  Children's  Bluebird."  It  was  something 
million  and  a  half  of  Stewart  Edward  White's  deeper.  It  was  the  memorable  bit  of  dialogue 
twenty-three  books  have  been  sold,  the  lead-  between  Tyltyl  and  Mytyl.  "Where  are  the 
ers  being  "The  Westerners,"  "The  Blazed  dead?"  "There  are  no  dead." 
Trail,"  "The  Silent  Places,"  "Arizona  Nights," 
"The  Riverman,"  "The  Rules  of  the  Game," 
"Gold,"  and  "The  Gray  Dawn."  The  con-  \/l AETERLINCK'S  "Bluebird"  and  his 
tinued  popularity  of  his  books  and  those  of  {VI  other  books  touching  on  the  spirit  land 
Zane  Grey  shows  that  despite  the  broadening  beyond,  which  so  many  living  hands  are  trying 
of  the  horizon  in  the  literature  of  adventure  pathetically  to  grope,  are  outstanding  represen- 
the  romance  of  the  Far  West  still  holds  the  tatives  of  what  may  almost  be  considered  a  new 
magic  of  its  appeal.  taste  in  American  reading,  a  taste  directly  born 

of  the  tragic  separations  wrought  by  the  war. 

Of  the  earlier  Maeterlinck,  the  psychic  had 

WHATEVER    surprise    the  above  para-  been  merely  an  aspect.     Now  the  playwright 

graph  is  likely  to  provoke  will  be  caused  and  poet  has  been  forgotten  in  the  mystic. 

by  the  magnitude  of  the  figures  and  not  by  the  Yesterday  Sir  Arthur  Conan   Doyle  was  ac- 

direction   of   the   taste.     It   indicates   merely  cepted   as   the   spinner   of  tales  of   Sherlock 

the  continued  and  augmented  appreciation  of  Holmes.     To-day  he  stands  forth  with  "The 

the  sound  and  permanent  fiction  of  home  ori-  New  Revelation"  and  "The  Vital  Message." 

gin.     But  consider  a  book  of  verse,  Kipling's  Singularly  vital  in  the  same  vein  has  been 

"The  Years  Between,"  selling  half  as  many  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  "  Raymond,"  based  on  that 

copies  within  a  year's  life  as  the  widely  popular  son  who  was  killed  in  battle,  in  connection  with 

"Kim"  sold  in  the  eight  years  between  its  whom  a  seance  message  told  of  an  unknown 

publication  in    1901    and    1909.     Incidentally  photograph,  described  as  "neither  indoors  nor 

the  authorized  copies  of  Kipling's  works — and  outdoors,"  which,  later  coming  to  light,  showed 

in  the  early  days  the  "Man  from  Nowhere"  Raymond  in  a  group  of  British  officers  seated 

was  exceedingly  careless  in  leaving  his  rights  in  the  shadow  of  a  wall. 

inadequately  protected — have  mounted  to  the  In  the  literature  of  escape  or  relief,  humor 

2,000,000  mark;  while  in  making  the  semi-  has  always  played  a  conspicuous  part.     Two 

annual  royalty  accounting  for  the  first  pa>Tnent  or    three    years    ago    we    were   laughing    at 

of  1920,  Kipling's  publishers  sent  him  the  larg-  "Seventeen"  or  "Bab:  a  Sub-Deb."     Now  it 

est  amount  of  money  that  they  have  ever  sent,  is  "The  Young  Visiters,"  undoubtedly  stimu- 

Consider  the  case  of  another  work  of  verse,  lated  by  the  controversy  as  to  whether  or  not 

John  Masefield's  "  Reynard  the  Fox,"  appar-  there  was  any  such  person  as  Daisy  Ashford — 

ently  remote  from  American  interests  in  its  a   matter   apparently   settled   by   the   lady's 

subject,  the  old  time  English  fox  hunt,  pub-  recent  marriage — or  whether  it  was  Sir  James 

lished  in  December,  191 9,  and  by  the  middle  Barrie  writing  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek; 

of  January,  1920,  already  in  its  5th  edition.  and  "Dere  Mable,"  and   the  other  books  in 
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the  "  Dere  Mable"  series.  Of  those  light  notable  exceptions  are  Brand  Whitlock's  "  Bel- 
hearted  books  of  Edward  Streeter  between  gium,"  which  speaks  for  the  quality  of  the  new 
900,000  and  1,000,000  copies  have  already  been  taste,  and  those  books  of  the  war  which  bear 
sold,  and  the  characters  are  soon  to  be  intro-  the  stamp  of  real  authority,  such  as  the  stories 
duced  on  the  stage  in  the  form  of  a  comic  of  Jellicoe,  French,  and  Maurice.  But  above 
opera.  all  it  is  American  biography  that  is  coming 

into  its  own,  with  Lincoln  and  Roosevelt  as  the 
outstanding  figures.     Never  before  have  the 

BUT  it  is  in  the  turning  to  books  of  a  serious  Great  Emancipator  and  the  Captain  Great- 
and  permanent  nature  that  the  new  taste  heart  of  the  Kipling  poem  been  so  close  to  the 
is  significantly  manifest,  that  justifies  the  as-  American  reading  heart.  To  Lincoln  the  way 
sumption  that  a  new  "golden  age"  of  American  leads  by  Charnwood's  Biography,  John  Drink- 
reading  is  in  the  making.  Month  after  month  water's  play,  and  Irving  Bacheller's  novel, 
in  library  and  bookshop,  the  call  for  "  The  Edu-  Of  Roosevelt  it  may  be  said  that  with  Thayer's 
cation  of  Henry  Adams"  goes  on.  Works  of  "Roosevelt,"  the  "Autobiography"  in  un- 
history  are  in  demand  as  never  before.  The  abated  vigor,  and  "The  Letters  of  Theodore 
play  in  printed  form,  so  long  considered  hope-  Roosevelt  to  his  Children"  challenging  the 
less  except  sentimentally  from  a  publisher's  great  fiction  sales  of  two  decades,  it  has  been 
point  of  view,  has  at  last  found  an  appreciable  a  year  unsurpassed  in  tribute  by  any  year  of 
audience,  conspicuous  recent  examples  being  his  life. 

John    Drinkwater's  "Abraham  Lincoln,"  the  Finally,    it    is    interesting   to    observe    the 

plays  of   Lord    Dunsany,   and   "The  Gibson  renaissance  of  the  male  writer.    The  propor- 

Upright,"  by   Booth  Tarkington  and   Harry  tion  of  men  to  women  in  any  list  of  popular 

Leon  Wilson.     While  reaction  has  brought  an  authors  has  rarely,  in  recent  years,  been  so 

inevitable  decrease  in  the  call  for  war  books,  high. 


COTTON  GROWING  IN  THE  WEST 

How  Long-staple  Cotton,  Heretofore  Raised  Only  in  Egypt  and 
the  Islands  off  the  Coast  of  the  Carolinas,  is  Being  Grown  in  California, 
and  Southwestern  Arizona.  Prospects  for  the  Future  of  the  In- 
dustry.    Efforts  to  Maintain  Quality  and  to  Encourage  Production 

By  LEOPOLD  A.  CHAMBLISS 

THE  present  unrest  in  Egypt  causes  is  rendered  enormous  in  the  light  of  the  present 
a  world  shortage  of  585,000,000  condition  of  the  world  market.  A  million 
pounds  of  long-staple  cotton.  Four  acres  of  additional  land  now  awaiting  cultiva- 
years  ago  the  demand  for  this  cotton  tion  are  suitable  for  the  development  of  long- 
was  limited  to  the  small  amount  staple  cotton.  Besides  the  100,000  acres  al- 
consumed  by  a  few  mills  making  a  specialty  ready  yielding  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  of  Ari- 
of  fine  and  expensive  thread.  To-day  there  is  zona  there  are  available  500,000  acres.  The 
a  demand  for  an  amount  of  these  staples  Imperial  Valley  of  California  has  50,000  ,acres 
equivalent  to  almost  one  fourth  of  the  entire  in  cultivation  and  100,000  available.  The 
cotton  supply  of  the  world.  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys  have  each 
None  of  the  ordinary  sources  of  supply  can  about  50,000  acres  in  cotton.  The  San  Joaquin 
meet  the  demand.  But  300,000  acres  of  has  about  400,000  available  and  the  Sacra- 
American  land  in  southern  California  and  Ari-  mento  50,000.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  say 
zona  are  yielding  Egyptian  long-staple  cotton,  that  when  the  fields  of  the  Southwest  are  fully 
As  a  result  of  great  reclamation  projects  in  developed  they  can  equal  the  total  Egyptian 
the  Southwest  the  finest  cotton  lands  in  the  output, 
world  have  been  developed.     Their  importance  Since    1801,   when    Mehemet   Ali   followed 
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the  campaigns  of  Napoleon  into  the  valleys  the  war  its  use  was  limited.     But  the  con- 

of  the  lower  Nile  and  introduced  long-staple  sumers  have  gradually  learned  that  they  can 

cotton  in  the  fields  which  were  reclaimed  by  expect  various  grades  of  cotton  cloth  and  that 

the  construction  of  a  great  dam,  these  fields  they  can  now  buy  fine  quality,  durable  cotton 

have  been  the  world's  only  unfailing  source  material. 

of  this  cotton.  But  for  years  certain  condi-  Each  species  of  cotton  staple  will  produce 
tions  more  or  less  permanent  in  character  have  thread  of  individual  and  distinct  quality, 
so  seriously  affected  their  output  that  the  The  quality  of  cotton  fabrics  depends  on  the 
desirability  of  discovering  a  new  source  has  type  of  staples  from  which  the  thread  is  spun, 
been  obvious.  The  "pink  boll  worm"  has  There  are  three  principal  types  of  staples.  At 
appeared  in  the  fields  and  threatened  ma-  one  time  it  was  thought  that  the  short-staple 
terially  to  reduce  the  total  supply.  There  is  upland  cotton  of  the  Southern  States  of 
very  little  possibility  that  this  plague  can  be  America  could  be  used  for  all  purposes.  When 
stopped.  And  it  is  certain  to  render  the  mar-  the  coarse  fibres  were  given  an  extra  twist  they 
ket  unstable  and  cause  a  wide  fluctuation  made  a  fine  quality  thread.  But  experiments 
from  year  to  year.  Besides  this,  it  has  been  have  proved  that  this  tight  twist  makes  the 
necessary  for  the  merchants  who  ship  from  fibres  brittle  and  less  durable.  The  Sea  Island 
Alexandria  to  have  the  cotton  carefully  sorted  cotton,  grown  off  the  coast  of  the  Carolinas, 
before  they  can  guarantee  the  length  of  the  has  a  fine  quality  staple  from  which  is  made  the 
staples  in  the  various  bales.  The  pure  and  beautiful  lace  manufactured  at  Lille  and  the 
best  Egyptian  cotton  has  been  contaminated  other  continental  lace  centres.  The  long- 
by  the  inferior  Hindi.  From  the  earliest  times  staple  cotton  of  Egypt  is  coarser  than  the  Sea 
separate  and  distinct  varieties  of  cotton  have  Island  but  takes  a  tight  twist  without  be- 
been  grown  in  adjacent  fields.  The  tendency  coming  brittle.  For  this  reason  it  has  become 
of  these  types  to  cross  has  never  been  ap-  the  important  source  of  fine  quality  fabrics, 
preciated  and  no  extensive  precautions  have 
been  taken  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  seed. 
The  boll  weevil  plague  and  the  additional  cost  \  A  7ITH  the  development  of  modern  ma- 
of  sorting  have  limited  the  output  of  the  VV  chinery  and  the  resultant  improve- 
Egyptian  fields.  ments  in  the  ginning  and  spinning  processes, 

Under  ordinary  conditions  it  would  be  dan-  the  quality  and  the  length  of  cotton  staples 

gerous  to  depend  upon  Egypt  for  the  supply  have  come  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 

of  a  raw  material  which  is  rapidly  increasing  in  cotton  industry.    Whereas  a  few  years  ago 

utility.    At  this  particular  time  it  is  practi-  cotton  was  bought  with  much  emphasis  laid 

cally  impossible  to  buy  from  her  at  all.     Polit-  merely  on  color,  there  is  to-day  a  tendency 

ical  conditions  have  almost  completely  shut  to  require  that  it  be  carefully  sorted  and  the 

off  the  supply.    The  relaying,  during  the  war  staples  rated  before  the  bales  are  accepted 

period,  of  one  and  a  half  million  men  from  the  by  the  mills. 

fields  into  the  Labor  Corps  which  England  The  war  demands  clearly  proved  the  value 
maintained  in  Sinai  and  Palestine  seriously  of  fabrics  manufactured  from  long-staple  cot- 
disturbed  the  agricultural  life  of  Egypt.  The  ton.  Mills  which  had  found  themselves  able  to 
demands  of  these  men  after  their  return,  profit  by  the  manufacturing  of  cheap,  low  grade 
largely  instigated  by  the  Nationalist  Party,  cotton  cloth  were  forced  to  install  machinery 
aroused  the  population  of  the  Nile  Valley,  for  handling  long-staple  cotton.  Profits  were 
Pillages  and  raids  devastated  a  great  part  of  the  not  to  be  considered.  Manufacturers  were 
farmlands.  The  remaining  crops  died  in  the  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  producing 
fields.  Hatred  of  the  English,  pent  up  since  durable,  dependable  material, 
the  rule  of  Lord  Cromer,  broke  out  under  the  Aviation  has  drawn  on  the  long-staple  cotton 
guise  of  a  plea  for  "self-determination."  market  as  heavily  as  any  other  one  industry. 
Production  on  the  1,500,000  acres  of  cotton  There  is  used  in  the  construction  of  a  single 
lands  was  paralyzed.  airship  the  size  of  the  British  R-34  enough 

Yet  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  rapidly  fabric  to  clothe  10,000  people.     Early  in  the 

beginning  to  awaken  to  the  possibilities  of  war  it  became  evident  that  silk  cloth  could 

cotton  fabrics.     Fifty  years  ago  high  grade  not  be  produced  either  cheaply  enough  or  in 

cotton   material   was   unknown.     Even   until  sufficient   quantities  to  supply  the  demand, 
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and  mills  throughout  America  and  England 
were  reorganized  and  equipped  to  produce 
guaranteed  cotton  cloth.  From  this  practi- 
cally all  of  the  material  used  in  aviation  during 
the  war  period  was  made.  Millions  of  yards 
are  being  bought  in  steadily  increasing  quanti- 
ties by  aviation  manufacturing  companies. 
There  is  every  indication  that  the  greatest 
developments  of  the  immediate  future  will  be 
made  in  the  field  of  aviation.  And  this  de- 
velopment is  dependent  on  the  supply  of 
guaranteed  cloth  which  can  be  made  in  large 
quantities  only  from  long-staple  cotton. 

Certain  companies  in  other  industries  are 
already  encouraging  extensive  campaigns  to 
stimulate  interest  in  guaranteed  cotton  cloth. 
Within  the  last  four  years  practically  all  hosiery 
mills  have  begun  to  produce  various  types  of 
guaranteed  hosiery,  the  heels  and  toes  of  which 
are  made  from  long-staple  cotton.  The  rapid 
growth  of  the  overall  manufacturing  business 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  producer  can  guar- 
antee the  durability  of  his  material.  The 
increasing  cost  of  woolen  goods  also  will  stimu- 
late the  demand  for  a  substitute.  For  there 
is  no  reason  why  cotton  fabrics  should  not 
eventually  supply  a  great  many  of  the  needs 
now  met  by  woolens. 

COTTON    IN   TIRES 

THE  growth  of  the  gigantic  automobile 
industry  has  stimulated  the  development 
of  a  great  allied  business.  The  manufacture 
of  automobile  tires  has  become  one  of  the  most 
important  industries  of  America.  Experi- 
ments were  conducted  for  years  with  practi- 
cally every  known  material  before  a  satisfactory 
fabric  was  found  for  use  in  their  construction. 
Most  of  the  fabrics  which  made  a  successful 
frame-work  for  rubber  casings  were  prohibitive 
in  cost.  It  was  finally  demonstrated  that  a 
durable  and  at  the  same  time  a  cheap  material 
could  be  made  from  long-staple  cotton.  At 
the  present  time  a  large  part  of  the  long-staples 
of  the  world  goes  into  casings  for  automobile 
tires. 

In  order  satisfactorily  and  successfully  to 
supply  the  growing  demand  it  is  necessary  that 
the  planter  guarantee  the  contents  of  his  bales. 
For  this  reason  the  long-staple  cotton  produced 
in  the  Yazoo  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  River 
can  not  readily  be  offered  as  a  substitute  for 
the  Egyptian  shortage.  The  close  proximity 
of  fields  bearing  various  types  of  cotton  and 
the  prevalence  of  pollen  carrying  insects  have, 


as  in  Egypt,  produced  a  hybrid  cotton  which 
has  a  tendency  to  form  mutations.  The 
planters  have  never  been  sufficiently  interested 
in  preserving  the  purity  of  any  one  type  of 
cotton.  The  soil  is  permeated  with  hybrid 
seed.  Only  long  years  of  careful  labor  without 
immediate  remuneration  could  make  possible 
the  production  of  pure,  long-staple  cotton. 
And  the  shortage  of  labor  in  the  South  makes 
it  impracticable  to  sort  the  staples.  Nor  can 
the  Sea  Island  cotton  meet  the  shortage. 
The  discovery  of  the  boll  weevil  in  these 
fields  a  few  years  ago,  under  war  conditions, 
threatened  a  panic  in  the  cotton  market.  Now 
that  peace  has  opened  the  lace  mills  of  Europe 
the  shortage  of  Sea  Island  cotton  is  keenly  felt. 
The  demand  in  its  ordinary  market  is  so  great 
that  very  little  of  this  cotton  can  be  supplied 
for  other  use. 

THE    BEGINNING   OF   THE    EXPERIMENT 

THE  experiments  in  the  valleys  of  southern 
California  and  Arizona  were  begun  in  1901 
by  experts  from  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Since  the  discovery  of 
the  value  of  long-staple  cotton  every  effort  has 
been  made  to  introduce  it  into  different  parts 
of  the  world.  At  one  time  it  was  thought  that 
it  could  be  produced  in  any  section  where  there 
was  a  climate  similar  to  that  of  Egypt.  Thou- 
sands of  dollars  were  spent  by  planters  in  at- 
tempts to  grow  cotton  in  these  places  but, 
without  exception,  hybrid  plants  sprang  up. 
The  experts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
were  fully  acquainted  with  these  results. 
They  approached  the  problem  from  a  scientific 
standpoint,  studying  the  individuality  of  the 
cotton  plant.  It  was  necessary  to  produce  a 
variety  which  could  be  put  on  the  market  in 
large  quantities  and  at  a  price  which  would  not 
be  excessive.  The  necessity  for  sorting  the 
staples  by  hand  before  the  contents  of  the 
bale  could  be  guaranteed  had  to  be  eliminated. 
There  was  not  merely  the  problem  of  producing 
long-staple  cotton,  but  the  problem  of  produc- 
ing a  variety  of  this  which  would  bear  true  to 
type  year  after  year  without  producing  the 
mutations  which  corrupt  the  crops  of  Egypt 
and  the  Southern  States.  Where  the  Southern 
shippers  had  been  content  to  bale  together 
all  varieties  of  staples  and  the  Egyptian  shipper 
to  secure  cheap  labor  for  sorting  his  cotton,  it 
was  necessary  for  the  farmers  of  the  Southwest 
to  possess  a  seed  which  would  produce  a  con- 
stant output  of  long-staples. 
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The  experiments  were  begun  on  a  small  scale. 
The  influence  of  climate  and  irrigation  were 
studied  and  charted.  It  soon  became  apparent 
that  the  problem  was  not  one  of  producing  a 
new  species  by  grafting  together  old  types, 
but  of  preventing  cross  breeding  and  preserving 
the  purity  of  the  types  which  were  introduced. 
The  results  revealed  that  the  cotton  plant  is 
most  prolific  and  has  a  strong  tendency  to 
cross  breed.  The  problem  consequently  re- 
solved itself  into  a  struggle  to  preserve  the 
purity  of  the  seed. 

THE  COLLECTION  AND  APPLICATION  OF  DATA 

FOR  a  solution  the  Department  formed 
Community  Associations  among  the  farm- 
ers living  in  the  valleys  where  the  cotton  was 
to  be  grown.  It  developed  among  them  a 
community  interest  and  pride  in  the  growth 
of  cotton.  The  data  which  the  experts  col- 
lected in  their  private  experiments  were  made 
into  community  rules  and  were  adopted  by  the 
associations.  The  morale  of  the  community 
is  the  power  which  will  insure  the  success  of  the 
undertaking.  Such  an  attempt  to  regulate 
the  varieties  of  cotton  which  are  planted  in  cer- 
tain communities  is  unprecedented.  But  the 
present  demand  for  long  staples  will  encourage 
the  farmers  in  their  efforts.  And  the  Depart- 
ment is  depending  on  these  efforts  to  preserve 
the  purity  of  the  cotton  seed. 

Some  of  the  association  rules  are  most  in- 
teresting. Separate  species  of  cotton  may  not 
be  grown  within  certain  areas.  These  areas 
were  safely  reduced  by  the  adoption  of  a  rule 
prohibiting  the  farmers  from  keeping  bees,  for  it 
was  found  that  a  large  part  of  the  troublesome 
cross  breeding  was  directly  due  to  the  activities 
of  bees.  The  water  supply  is  regulated  by  com- 
munity agreement,  for  Pina  cotton,  which  is  the 
species  grown,  is  indigenous  to  dry,  arid  terri- 
tory. One  of  the  mysterious  difficulties  which 
the  Department  experimenters  encountered 
was  the  tendency  of  the  plant  to  develop  great 
height.  For  a  time  there  seemed  to  be  no  way 
to  prevent  this.  After  various  trials,  it  was 
found  that  the  growth  could  be  controlled  by 
regulating  the  distancing  of  the  plants.  The 
closer  they  were  placed  together,  the  shorter  they 
became  and  the  greater  the  numbers  of  cotton 


bolls  they  bore.    Accordingly  rules  for  this  were 
presented  to  the  Community  Associations. 

The  demand  for  this  long-staple  cotton 
will  never  greatly  affect  the  planters  of  the 
South.  The  Upland  cotton  produced  there 
will  always  be  the  standard  source  of  cheap 
cotton  cloth.  The  high  quality  material  which 
is  being  manufactured  of  long-staple  cotton 
is  material  which  is  new  to  the  market.  It 
will  not  replace  old  material.  There  is  every 
possible  indication  that  the  demand  for  high 
grade  cotton  goods  is  a  latent  one  which  has 
never  yet  been  developed  and  which  when 
aroused  will  exist  in  addition  to  the  present 
demand. 

But  the  importance  of  the  project  to  the 
United  States  as  a  nation  is  vast.  Under  the 
conditions  of  modern  civilization  no  state  can 
preserve  and  defend  its  territorial  integrity 
which  does  not  control  the  source  of  its  cotton 
supply.  The  nation  which  is  dependent  on  a 
foreign  market  for  cotton  could  not  continue 
in  a  state  of  war.  The  successful  consumma- 
tion of  the  experiments  in  long-staple  cotton  by 
America  means  that  she  can  now  meet,  in  her 
own  cotton  fields,  the  future  demands  for  high 
quality  cotton  fabrics. 

The  interest  British  agents  have  taken  in  the 
new  fields  of  the  Southwest  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  this  new  supply.  Almost  be- 
fore war  news  had  ceased  to  fill  the  papers  and 
magazines,  before  the  American  people  could 
become  aware  of  their  new  possessions,  British 
interests,  acting  under  cover,  were  attempting 
to  buy  these  areas  and  the  importance  of  this 
new  field  is  further  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Company  has  pur- 
chased a  .great  many  acres  of  this  cotton  land  in 
Arizona. 

These  activities  illustrate  the  far-reaching 
value  of  long-staple  cotton.  They  emphasize 
the  value  of  the  fields  of  Arizona  and  California 
as  a  national  asset.  But  the  real  importance 
of  these  fields  lies  in  the  fact  that  their  output 
will  supply  some  part,  at  least,  of  the  shortage 
made  by  the  rebellions  in  Egypt.  Their  culti- 
vation involves  a  change  in  the  old  trade  routes, 
but  it  assures  the  world  of  a  steady  source  of  a 
raw  material,  the  demand  for  which  is  steadily 
increasing. 
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THE  Foreign  Service  of  the  United 
States  is  experiencing  an  upheaval 
which  is  not  only  unrealized  by  the 
general  public  but  which  in  itself 
is  intensely  interesting  and  sig- 
nificant. It  so  happens  that  I  have  touched 
the  service  from  several  angles,  first  as  cor- 
respondent at  the  State  Department,  then  as  a 
member  of  the  American  Peace  Commission, 
and  later  of  the  Provisional  Secretariat  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  In  a  sense,  therefore,  I 
have  seen  it  from  outside,  from  inside,  and 
from  alongside,  and  believe  that  a  real  service 
would  be  performed  in  pointing  out  its  funda- 
mental needs  and  its  tremendous  value  to  us  all. 

We  hold  in  our  vaults  ten  billions  of  dollars 
of  obligations  of  our  friends  from  overseas. 
With  this  as  an  offset  we  have  nearly  forty  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  national  debt  including  over 
twenty  billions  of  Liberty  Bonds.  That  gives 
us  our  first  and  most  immediate  interest  in  what 
they  are  doing  overseas.  If  they  go  into  bank- 
ruptcy, we  can  not  redeem  those  Liberty  Bonds 
except  by  loading  another  ten  billions  of  dollars 
on  to  the  family  budget  (Ten  billion  dollars  is 
$100  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States).  It  is  hard  to  think  just  what 
the  effect  would  be  upon  American  finances 
if  revolution  or  some  acute  financial  panic 
overseas  should  force  the  repudiation  of  these 
obligations. 

Thus,  if  only  to  safeguard  our  loans  to 
Europe,  we  must  keep  a  keen  and  intelligent 
eye  on  Europe  simply  to  know  what  is  going 
on  there.  We  need  a  good  Foreign  Service 
to  act  in  our  behalf. 

But  more.  We  have  in  these  same  few 
fevered  years  stimulated  our  mills  and  factor- 
ies and  farms  to  such  a  high  pitch  that,  whereas 


before  the  war  we  sent  out  only  about  two  and 
a  half  billions  of  dollars  of  exports  annu- 
ally, during  19 19  our  total  ran  just  under 
eight  billions.  Let  no  one  think  we  can  sud- 
denly allow  the  flow  to  cease.  If  we  do,  our 
mills  and  factories  and  farms  will  rapidly 
clog  up  with  surplus  produce  and  we  shall 
be  forced  to  close  up  many  of  them.  We  can 
hold  our  place  only  if  we  have  alert,  intelli- 
gent men  out  on  the  firing-line  of  world  com- 
petition. 

In  1914  our  Foreign  Service  was  distant,  un- 
important, neglected.  That  August  many  of 
us  came  into  our  first  realization  of  the  im- 
portance it  might  assume,  and  then  largely 
because  of  its  failure.  Later,  during  the  long 
period  of  our  neutrality  we  somehow  blun- 
dered along,  but  it  was  blundering  of  the  blind- 
est sort.  We  knew  little  of  what  was  going 
on  behind  the  scenes  in  Europe,  little,  indeed, 
of  the  forces  which  were  inexorably  drawing 
us  on  into  the  vortex.  All  that  tangled 
skein  which  was  to  result  in  the  Secret  Treaties 
was  largely  hidden  from  us  because  our  For- 
eign Service  was  so  small  it  was  swamped  in 
the  mere  details. 

And  so  we  drifted,  simply  drifted,  into  the 
war,  without  rudder  or  guidance.  We  had  no 
diplomatic  programme  when  we  entered  hos- 
tilities; we  named  terms  neither  to  our  allies 
nor  to  our  enemies.  We  drifted.  And  when 
the  Foreign  Missions,  Balfour,  Joffre,  et  al, 
came  over  to  discover  us,  they  found  we  did 
not  know  our  own  mind. 

Very  soon  we  were  submerged  to  the  chin. 
A  thousand  new  duties  fell  upon  us.  The 
Foreign  Service  which  had  groaned  along 
somehow  during  our  neutrality  collapsed. 
Neglected,  ignored,  underpaid,  its  thin  force 
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of  loyal  men  was  mercilessly  swamped,  all 
the  more  because  of  the  highly  technical  nature 
of  the  problems  which  soon  rushed  to  the  fore- 
front. 

NEW    BOARDS    FOR   NEW   DUTIES 

ONE  of  the  most  immediate  tasks,  for  in- 
stance, was  war  trade.  For  more  than 
four  years  the  State  Department  had  fought 
the  Allied  policy  of  interfering  with  neutral 
commerce  in  the  effort  to  starve  Germany. 
But  now  the  boot  was  on  the  other  foot  and 
we  had  to  adopt  a  new  policy  to  meet  a  new 
situation.  It  might  have  been  expected  that 
the  State  Department  would  find  the  way  out, 
but  instead  a  new  department,  the  War  Trade 
Board,  was  organized.  A  new  set  of  men  was 
sent  out  into  the  world  to  look  after  American 
interests,  setting  up  offices  next  door  to 
the  regularly  established  consular  service 
and  maintaining  a  distinct  individuality. 
Only  a  microscope,  however,  could  have 
marked  the  distinction  between  their  work 
and  what  the  consuls  should  have  done. 

Then  came  foreign  propaganda,  to  explain 
to  Europe  America's  war  ideals  and  to  hearten 
her  with  proof  of  our  earnestness.  The  State 
Department  might  have  been  expected  to 
handle  a  matter  so  closely  allied  with  our  stand- 
ing abroad,  but  again  a  new  department,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Information,  was  organ- 
ized, and  men  and  news  sent  broadcast 
throughout  the  world,  often  at  variance  with 
the  views  and  methods  of  our  official  represen- 
tatives. Still  other  sets  of  men  were  sent 
overseas,  as  the  Treasury  Department  began 
to  lend  money  right  and  left,  the  Shipping 
Board  began  to  build  up  our  great  merchant 
marine,  and  the  Food  Administration  took 
over  the  feeding  of  nearly  a  continent. 

And  finally  the  Peace  Conference.  The 
worst  loss  to  the  Foreign  Service  came  when 
all  the  work  of  preparation  for  the  nego- 
tiations was  turned  over  to  Colonel  House. 
From  hither  and  yon  he  collected  in  New  York 
still  another  set  of  officials  to  deal  with  Amer- 
ican interests  abroad.  They  worked  along 
quietly,  efficiently,  ignoring  and  ignored  by  the 
State  Department,  getting  but  slight  help 
from  the  regular  diplomatic  channels  and  yet 
constructing  a  machinery  which  brought  both 
amazement  and  chagrin  to  the  older  body. 

Then  we  moved  to  Paris.  But  we  moved 
in  compartments,  as  it  were,  without  unity, 
esprit  de  corps,   or  active  leadership.     There 


were  the  State  Department  men  who  looked 
to  Mr.  Lansing;  there  were  the  inquiry  men 
who  looked  to  Colonel  House;  there  were  vari- 
ous detached  and  unattached  outlanders  from 
the  Treasury,  the  Food  Administration,  the 
War  Trade,  the  Shipping  Board,  and  others. 
And  so  to  a  large  degree  they  remained  through- 
out the  Conference,  men  thrown  together,  al- 
most at  each  other,  from  widely  different 
and  often  conflicting  organizations,  with- 
out active  leadership,  traditions,  or  practice. 
Against  highly  unified  organizations  such  as 
the  British  and  the  French,  the  American 
commission  was  full  of  holes.  Try  as  this 
group  of  devoted  men  would,  they  could  not 
make  up  all  the  deficiencies  due  to  lack  of  a 
sufficiently  trained  personnel. 

And  here  let  me  digress  for  a  paragraph. 
Of  all  nations  at  the  Peace  Conference,  Great 
Britain  was  unquestionably  the  most  success- 
ful. She  secured  everything  she  wanted  and 
secured  it  without  creating  enmities.  It 
was  usually  done  in  this  way:  An  international 
committee  would  meet  for  the  first  time.  No 
one  would  have  a  plan  until,  modestly  and  re- 
luctantly, the  British  member  would  offer  a 
carefully  worked  out  programme.  Time  and 
again  discussion  would  be  thus  begun  upon 
the  ground  which  the  British  had  chosen.  But 
to  choose  the  ground  is  to  win  half  the  battle 
in  advance.  Great  Britain's  success  must 
be  ascribed  less  to  the  adroitness  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  than  to  the  faithful,  ceaseless 
work  of  British  experts. 

THE   VANISHED    EXPERTS 

BUT  since  the  Peace  Conference,  alas,  what 
a  picture  the  American  Foreign  Service 
presents.  Everything  has  crumbled.  The 
Peace  Commission  has  disintegrated;  the  House 
Inquiry,  the  War  Trade  Board,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Information,  and  most  of  the 
foreign  staffs  of  the  Food  Administration, 
the  Treasury,  and  the  Shipping  Board  have 
simply  evaporated.  The  hundreds  of  men 
whom  war  called  into  various  phases  of  our 
Foreign  Service  have  stampeded  out  of  it 
to  tasks  offering  a  living  wage  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  advancement.  The  trained  per- 
sonnel that  was  ours  for  the  asking,  that  could 
have  given  us  a  Foreign  Service  second  to 
none,  has  disappeared.  And  with  them  have 
gone  the  priceless  knowledge  and  experience  se- 
cured only  at  a  great  price. 
We  are  now  back  once  more  at  the  mere 
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skeleton   of   it   all.    The   State    Department,  ambassadors  had  endeavored  to  give  an  official 

which  was  studiously  spared  these  duties  dur-  reception  for  General  Grant,  whence  we  passed 

ing  the  war,  must  now  make  shift  to  gather  on  to  a  dismal  corner  building  with  a  large 

up  all  the  loose  strands.     With  the  collateral  grocery  store  on  the  ground  floor  and  a  former 

organizations     suddenly     defunct     and     their  American   Embassy   up  at  the  top  of  seven 

personnels  scattered  to  the  four  winds,   the  winding  flights  of  stairs.     The  foreigner  who 

regular  service  must  fill  the  breach.     For  those  has  to  hunt  hither  and  yon  for  an  American 

temporary  bodies  in  passing  handed  over  a  rich  headquarters  which  flits  from  place  to  place 

heritage  from  their  former  war  tasks.    The  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  occupant  and 

needs  for  which  they  were  created,  live  on  with  who  when  he  does  locate  it  too  often  finds  a 

us  to-day  under  only  slightly  changed  form.  drear  shabby  building  in  a  poor  neighborhood, 

at  once  loses  respect  for  the  man  inside,  and 
incidentally  for  you  and  me  whom  he  repre- 

T  THE  present  moment  the  United  States  sents. 


THE  NEW  POSITION  OF  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT 


A 
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is  not  equipped  to  protect  all  these  inter- 
ests. The  State  Department  has  not  been 
given  facilities  to  handle  so  much  and  so  varied  [7  RANKLY,  we  must  ask  ourselves  whether 
work.  It  is  tied  down  by  all  the  old  restrictions  I  this  kind  of  Foreign  Service  is  to  attempt 
and  viewpoints  and  by  all  the  old  lack  of  funds  to  serve  us  in  the  future.  That  future  is  to  be 
and  personnel.  It  still  carries  the  memory  of  very  full.  Events  have  moved  on  to  a  broader 
the  days  when  our  Foreign  Service  was  a  stage  than  ever  before  known.  We  can  see 
luxury  and  not  a  necessity,  when  it  revolved  before  us  an  unprecedented  succession  of  at- 
mostly  about  social  and  diplomatic  events  tempts  to  solve  the  world's  problems  by  world 
and  touched  very  little  on  the  sensitive  nerves  action.  Just  recently  we  have  held  a  world 
of  ships,  raw  materials,  fuel  oil  stations,  trade  financial  conference  in  Atlantic  City  and  a 
discriminations,  world  communications,  in  world  labor  conference  in  Washington,  and 
short,  dollars  and  cents.  we  have  called  a  world  communications  confer- 
The  average  American  is  proud,  and  rightly  ence  to  our  Capital.  The  Supreme  Economic 
so.  It  can  only  be  distasteful  to  him  that  till  Council  recently  sat  in  Rome  and  the  Federated 
now  our  Foreign  Service  Has  frequently  not  League  of  Nations  Unions  in  Brussels.  We 
represented  us  but  has  on  the  contrary  mis-  have  ahead  of  us  in  the  near  future  a  confer- 
represented  us.  Too  often  we  have  had  small,  ence  on  Turkey,  on  the  government  of  the 
ignorant,  even  uncouth  men  in  positions  where  undeveloped  countries  wrested  from  Germany, 
the  world  was  perfectly  justified  in  drawing  on  seaman's  labor,  and  on  proposals  for  an  in- 
a  national  caricature  of  the  rest  of  us.  Some-  ternational  health  office.  This  is  not  to  men- 
times  these  men  got  there  by  accident,  some-  tion  the  meetings  of  the  Assembly,  the  Council, 
times  as  the  driftwood  of  politics,  but  in  any  and  the  Secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
event  the  result  was  always  to  prejudice  our  and  the  constitution  of  all  its  branch  bodies 
national  prestige  and  our  material  interests,  such  as  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 

Justice  and  the  Disarmament  Commission. 
Our  interests  will  be  most  intimately  affected 

SYMBOLIC  of  this,  you  will  often  find  our  in  every  one  of  these  conferences.  We  are 
embassies  and  legations  tucked  away  deeply  concerned  as  to  any  international  agree- 
over  a  fruit  store  or  in  a  second  grade  neigh-  ments  on  sea  labor,  the  control  of  world  com- 
borhood  ill  in  keeping  with  American  dignity,  munications,  the  possible  pooling  of  finances 
One  of  the  most  instructive  days  the  American  or  raw  materials,  and  the  allocation  of  the 
press  spent  in  Paris  was  when  Henry  White  undeveloped  countries.  Amateurs  cannot  rep- 
took  three  automobile  loads  of  us  from  one  resent  us  in  this  technical  work  and  battle 
shabby  building  to  another  to  show  where  of  wits.  We  must  have  trained  men,  watching 
America's  representatives  had  lived.  I  well  and  reporting  all  the  time,  and  capable  of 
remember  how  after  seeing  the  imposing  but  holding  their  own  before  any  body  of  experts 
not    ostentatious    buildings    which    England,  in  the  world. 

Germany,  and  Austria  furnish  their  ambassa-  Fortunately  the  spirit  of  the  State  Depart- 

dors,  we  came  to  a  rather  cheap  apartment  ment   is  revolutionizing  with   the  times.     It 

house  on  the  third  floor  of  which  one  of  our  sees  the  new  day  at  hand,  but  the  country, 
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the  public,  does  not.     Without  public  support  in  the  Azores  vital  to  our  merchant  marine, 

and  enthusiasm,  the  Foreign  Service  will  have  Heaven    forbid    that    we    use    our    economic 

no  chance  to  advance.     Not  a  member  of  it  power  as  a  club,  but  let  us  be  able  to  focus  it 

but  recalls  that  the  consular  branch  remained  quickly  and  effectively  if  necessary  to  protect 

the  plaything  of  politics   until,   some  fifteen  any  just  claim.     That  is  but  prudence, 
vears  ago,  cold,  hardheaded  business  men  the 

country  over  rose  and  demanded  that  it  be  put  FOR  A  FOCUS  OF  authority 
on  an  expert  basis.  HP  HE  sheafing  together  of  all  our  foreign 
Reorganization  must  begin  at  the  very  I  policies  within  one  central  control  will 
top.  Otherwise  we  shall  never  have  a  alone  make  this  possible.  To  this  end  there 
Foreign  Service  in  the  true  sense  of  the  would  be  one  supreme  body  where  the  diplo- 
word.  To-day  and  still  more  to-morrow  the  matic  interests,  consular  interests,  trade  in- 
service  will  be  only  partially  political  and  dip-  terests,  financial  interests,  shipping  interests, 
lomatic.  Still  more  will  it  be  economic  and  in  short,  all  the  foreign  interests  of  the  United 
financial,  dealing  in  questions  of  wheat,  mer-  States  would  be  made  to  focus.  A  sort  of 
chant  marine,  concessions,  tariffs,  credits,  and  General  Staff  of  International  Affairs  would  be 
the  like.  The  questions  of  the  future  will  created  to  lay  down  major  policies  and  coor- 
originate,  not  in  dynastic  or  monarchistic  dinate  major  purposes.  This  would  not  in 
struggles,  but  solely  in  the  struggle  for  markets  any  sense  mean  the  break-up  of  the  State, 
and  wealth,  in  which  an  efficiently  organized  Treasury,  Commerce,  or  Shipping  Depart- 
Foreign  Service  will  greatly  benefit  us.  ments  as  they  exist  to-day,  for  they  would  go 

on  as  at  present  administering  policies,  which, 
in  contrast  with  the  present,  had  been  laid 

SO  IT  is  proposed  that  the  State  Depart-  down  from  a  coordinated  national  view- 
ment,  as  our  spokesman  to  the  world,  point, 
correlate  all  the  foreign  activities  of  our  gov-  Lest  this  sound  chimerical  or  theoretical,  let 
ernment.  Only  by  such  centralization  can  we  me  say  at  once  that  it  is  exactly  what  Great 
present  a  united  front  in  the  keen  competition  Britain  and  France  are  to-day  working  out. 
now  at  hand.  At  present  we  are  at  loose  ends,  With  their  supreme  absorption  in  economic 
our  right  hand  not  knowing  what  our  left  is  matters  and  with  the  League  of  Nations  just 
doing.  Consider  for  a  moment  how  absurd  over  their  horizon,  they  realize  they  cannot 
it  is  that  when  one  department  is  endeavoring  amble  on  as  before  with  half  a  dozen  depart- 
to  keep  us  on  friendly  terms  with  our  most  ments  all  endeavoring  to  speak  for  them  and 
powerful  and  most  kindred  ally,  another  de-  creating  thereby  only  a  strident  discord.  Con- 
partment  should  be  able  to  stir  up  a  whole  sequently  they  are  planning  a  central  body  to 
hornet's  nest  of  trouble  with  that  country,  coordinate  their  foreign  interests  and  serve 
Yet  that  is  exactly  what  happened  when  the  as  liaison  between  their  diplomatic,  military. 
Shipping  Board  seized  the  Imperator,  which  economic,  financial,  shipping,  labor,  and  other 
had  been  allocated  to  Great  Britain,  and  held  foreign  interests.  And  England  and  France 
her  for  weeks,  without  shadow  of  legal  or  are  by  no  means  diplomatic  novices  from  whom 
moral  right  except  a  thin  claim  of  retaliation,  we  have  naught  to  learn, 
and  without  concern  for  the  fact  that  retalia- 
tion between  nations  is  the  first  step  in  the 
vicious  circle  which  leads  to  war.  O  ECONDLY,  within  the  service  itself,  the 
This  is  the  negative  side;  the  positive  is  far  ^  personnel  must  be  much  improved, 
more  important.  Only  by  unity  of  action  Better  men  must  be  had.  We  came  through 
can  we  obtain  full  recognition  of  many  of  our  at  Paris,  largely  because  extraordinary  circum- 
policies.  During  the  war  we  lent  ten  billions  stances  allowed  us  to  mobilize  an  extraordin- 
to  Europe,  lent  it  magnificently,  even  grandilo-  ary,  if  disunited  set  of  men.  But  we  can  not 
quently,  without  security,  almost  without  run  on  luck  always.  Perhaps  it  may  surprise 
receipt,  and  certainly  without  afterthought,  many  to  know  that  several  men  intimate  with 
So  it  comes  as  somewhat  of  a  shock  to  us  the  various  services  fear  to  have  us  enter  the 
when  certain  small  advantages  are  taken  of  League  of  Nations,  not  because  of  any  of  the 
us;  for  instance  when  Portugal  is  practically  widely  trumpeted  dangers,  but  because  they 
forced  to  cancel  a  concession  for  an  oil  station  believe  we  have  no  Foreign  Service  capable 
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of  keeping  up  our  end.     An  amazing  confession  done  extraordinarily  well  at  Paris  and  who  was 

for  an  American  surely,  but  two  of  the  men  urged  by  our  highest  authorities  to  stay  on 

who  have  made  it  did  some  of  the  most  valu-  in  the  regular  service.     With  all  the  expenses 

able  work  at  the  Peace  Conference.  of  living  abroad,  of  entertaining  enough  to  be 

civil,  of  moving  perhaps  to  several  new  posts, 

THE    DIPLOMAT.C   VERSUS   CONSULAR   SERVICE  ^    ^    was    but    ^  ^    a    ^    ^    ^ 

BETTER  personnel  can  easily  be  secured,  possibility  of  $3,000  at  the  end  of  ten  years. 
The  first  method  would  be  simply  by  a  Fortunately  he  also  had  private  means  and 
trick  of  organization.  Hitherto  the  diplo-  could  afford  to  subsidize  Uncle  Sam  to  main- 
matic  and  the  consular  services  have  been  tain  a  respectable  appearance  before  t  he- 
far  apart   in  work,  prestige,  and   to  a  degree  world. 

in  sympathy.  The  former  has  been  the  rather  But  money  alone  without  opportunity  will 
gilded  medium  of  high  affairs,  of  strained  rela-  not  avail.  Why  should  any  man,  any  capable 
tions  and  rapprochements,  always  ceremonial  man,  go  into  a  service  where  only  the  lower 
and  portentous  and  seldom  touching  "busi-  rungs  are  open  to  ability  and  the  top  rungs 
ness"  until  it  becomes  an  "incident."  The  still  left  the  prey  of  politics?  The  goal  in  the 
latter  on  the  other  hand  has  been  a  humble  service  is  position  as  an  ambassador  or  minis- 
cousin,  working  on  quietly,  unspectacularly,  ter,  and  yet  even  to-day  several  choice  posts 
winning  markets  for  American  merchants,  are  held  by  men  whose  main  claim  has  been 
caring  for  local  American  needs  all  over  the  their  generous  political  contributions.  What  a 
world,  always  highly  valuable  in  the  ordinary  reflection  on  America  that  men  should  be  sent 
ruck  and  run  of  life.  overseas,  by  whose  bearing  all  of  us  will  largely 
There  is  no  real  reason  why  the  two  should  be  judged,  simply  as  political  rewards.  And 
be  watertight.  Consequently  a  move  is  afoot  to  equally  what  a  damper  on  that  body  of  devoted 
render  the  services  somewhat  interchangeable  officials  who  have  given  their  lives  unsparingly 
in  order  to  allow  each  to  draw  of  the  other's  in  the  lower  branches  of  the  service  in  the  hope 
strength.  Thus  a  young  man  would  enter,  of  some  day  breaking  through  to  the  top.  A 
not  the  Diplomatic  or  the  Consular  Service,  complete  merit  system  would  of  course  be  un- 
but  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States,  desirable,  for  it  is  eminently  necessary  to  re- 
He  would  be  tested  for  two  years  and  then  serve  a  few  of  the  highest  posts  such  as  London 
assigned  to  the  branch  for  which  best  fitted,  and  Paris  for  men  of  supreme  prestige  in  other 
At  any  time,  however,  he  might  be  changed  walks  of  life.  But  we  can  more  closely  approx- 
over  to  the  other  service  as  the  nation's  imate  the  system  which  has  made  the  British 
interests  demanded.  Hence  the  men  in  the  service  the  best  in  the  world  while  still  flexible 
service  could  develop  new  fields  and  widen  enough  to  send  a  Lord  Grey  to  this  country, 
their  interests  as  experience  justified  while  at  With  these  changes  would  come  a  new  day  in 
the  same  time  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  service  the  American  Foreign  Service.  Necessity  is 
would  be  greatly  increased  and  the  false  line  driving  us  on.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to  be 
between  diplomatic  and  economic  work  would  misrepresented  abroad.  We  must  safeguard 
be  broken.  our  huge   loans;   preserve   the  foreign   trade 

which  keeps  our  factories  working  full  time; 

make  our  ideals  as  nearly  worldwide  as  possi- 

BUT  this  is  but  a  start.  At  the  present  ble  in  the  many  forthcoming  world  con- 
moment  the  Foreign  Service  is  most  gresses;  and  prevent  as  far  as  we  humanly  can 
thoroughly  un-American.  It  is  closed,  prac-  another  upheaval  such  as  the  World  War. 
tically,  to  all  but  rich  men.  Quite  unjustly,  To  do  it,  we  must  reconstruct  our  whole  con- 
this  fact  has  often  been  used  as  an  argument  ception  of  the  Foreign  Service;  come  to  regard 
against  the  service  itself.  Such  reasoning,  its  members  as  our  individual,  personal  repre- 
however,  is  to  put  the  cart  before  the  horse,  sentatives;  centralize  all  our  varied  interests  in 
as  the  real  reason  why  rich  men  are  so  numerous  trade,  shipping,  finance,  and  diplomacy;  and 
in  the  service  is  not  because  of  any  design  on  make  the  service  so  attractive  in  position,  op- 
their  part,  but  because  they  alone  can  afford  portunity,  and  salary  as  to  attract  those  Amer- 
to  be  in  it.  Surely  it  is  a  negation  of  American-  icans  who  are  best  qualified  to  stand  before  the 
ism  to  debar  poor  men  from  this  most  attrac-  world  as  the  typification  of  the  American 
tive  work.     I  remember  a  young  man  who  had  spirit. 
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C'~T  month  I  presented  a  symposium  of 
foreign  comment  on  the  Senate's  re- 
fusal to  ratify  the  Peace  Treaty  as 
drawn  up  at  Versailles.  That  com- 
ment showed  how  eagerly  most 
Europeans  wanted  America's  aid  in  reconstruct- 
ing the  Old  World.  Of  course,  those  comments 
were  concerned  mainly  with  the  political  side 
of  European  reconstruction.  But  it  must  not 
be  thought  that  Europeans  desire  our  aid 
merely  in  political  matters.  On  the  economic 
side  also  our  assistance  is  being  eagerly  sought, 
and  since  economic  aid  can  be  rendered  through 
private  as  well  as  governmental  action,  Euro- 
peans continue  to  appeal  to  us  for  such  aid 
whatever  our  attitude  on  the  Treaty  or  the 
League  of  Nations.  It  is  to  European  opinions 
concerning  the  character  and  scope  of  America's 
economic  activity  in  the  Old  World  that  this 
article  will  be  devoted. 

Concerning  Europe's  need  of  economic  as- 
sistance there  is  no  doubt  whatever.  World's 
Work  readers  may  remember  my  analyses 
of  Europe's  necessities,  and  prominent  Amer- 
icans like  Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr.  Vanderlip 
have  warned  us  that  self-interest  as  well  as 
humanitarian  duty  alike  counsel  us  to  extend 
prompt  and  adequate  assistance.  At  the 
same  time,  the  reader  should  remember  that 
not  all  the  appeals  which  I  shall  quote  are 
necessarily  sound  in  conception  or  in  details. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Hoover  has  recently  warned  us 
that  some  of  the  requests  made  to  us  are  hys- 
terical and  exaggerated.  My  symposium  this 
month  makes  no  attempt  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  sound  and  the  unsound.  It  merely 
seeks  to  show  how  various  shades  of  European 
public  opinion  regard  American  economic  ac- 
tivity in  Europe's  reconstruction. 

England  is  the  most  solvent  and  stable  of  the 
European  Powers.  She  is,  indeed,  herself 
lending  material  assistance  to  the  stricken 
Continent.     Much  English  comment  on  Amer- 


ican assistance  to  Europe  takes  the  form  of 
suggestions  that  we  either  supplement  or  take 
over  Britain's  continental  burdens.  Typical 
of  such  opinions  are  these  extracts  from  a 
speech  delivered  by  Sir  William  Goode,  Brit- 
ish Director  of  Relief,  before  the  American 
Luncheon  Club  of  London.  Sir  William,  who 
had  just  returned  from  an  extensive  tour  of 
the  war-impoverished  regions,  particularly  Cen- 
tral Europe,  declared: 

You  can  not  heal  the  wounds  of  Europe  by  drib- 
lets of  Government  relief  or  dabs  of  humanity.  The 
day  for  palliatives  is  past.  Emergencies  such  as 
that  in  Austria  will  not  wait  for  the  emergence  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  Little  nations  generated 
by  the  self-determination  incubator  of  the  Peace 
Conference  are  likely  to  disappear  even  before  they 
are  old  enough  to  sow  their  wild  oats. 

A  comprehensive  and  far-reaching  arrangement 
must  be  quickly  arrived  at  by  the  Allied  and  As- 
sociated Governments  unless  half  of  Central  Europe 
is  to  be  a  desolate  waste  of  seeding  thistles.  The  key 
to  the  economic  arch  is  organization  of  credits  for 
food  and  raw  materials  and  the  export  of  manu- 
factures on  a  regular  and  ascending  scale  from  the 
countries  receiving  such  credit. 

With  the  present  value  of  the  pound  sterling  and 
with  the  present  position  of  French  and  Italian  ex- 
change, it  is  evident  that  any  such  comprehensive 
credit  scheme  will  be  futile  unless  the  United  States 
takes  a  generous  part.  Great  Britain  has  already 
borrowed,  in  partnership  with  France  and  Italy, 
$48,000,000  from  the  United  States  to  feed  Austria. 
I  dare  say  we  could  borrow  more  and  further  dis- 
count our  own  exchange,  but  that  would  be  only  a 
palliative  which,  in  the  long  run,  would  do  neither 
Austria,  ourselves,  nor  the  world  any  good. 

It  is  not  a  case  of  saying  to  the  United  States  "we 
will  not  do  anything  more  if  you  will  not." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  cannot  do  any- 
thing which  is  in  the  least  likely  to  be  effectual  unless 
the  United  States  is  also  prepared  to  extend  her 
credits  in  proportion  to  her  means.  It  is  no  good 
being  "mealy  mouthed"  about  admitting  that  we, 
who  before  the  war  were  rich,  are  now  poor.  Per- 
sonally, I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  nations 
participating  in  some  such  comprehensive  scheme  of 
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credits  will  in  the  long  run  suffer  no  material  disad- 
vantages. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  quite  certain,  and  that  is  that  if 
Central  Europe  and  the  new  nations  arc  allowed  to 
stew  in  their  own  juice,  the  whole  world  will  suffer. 
In  any  case,  whatever  remedy  may  be  adopted,  it 
will  involve  on  both  continents  a  demand  for  com- 
mon sacrifice  and  for  common  stimulation  of  pro- 
duction. To  use  Mr.  Hoover's  blunt  expression: 
"Europe  must  work  or  starve." 

I  think  I  am  authorized  to  say  that  if  the  United 
States  can  see  their  way  to  take  part  in  some  such 
comprehensive  provision  of  credits  as  I  have  sug- 
gested, the  British  Government  and  the  British 
people  will  be  prepared,  and  I  think  rightly  prepared, 
to  strain  still  further  the  resources  which  have  been 
so  impoverished  by  the  war. 

If  that  opportunity  is  not  taken  I  am  inclined  to 
fear  that  the  great  relief  work  done  by  Mr.  Hoover, 
of  which  America  is  justly  proud,  will  go  down  to 
posterity  as  a  task  only  half  done.  I  realize  that 
there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  unison  of  unofficial  American  financial 
effort  with  operations  that  may  be  under  the  control 
of  European  Governments,  but  I  have  unwavering 
faith  that  these  are  not  insuperable. 

Some  British  projects  for  American  aid 
are  much  more  ambitious  than  that  of  Sir 
William  Goode.  Notably  so  is  this  pro- 
posal of  the  London  Saturday  Review  that  we 
cancel  Britain's  indebtedness  to  us  in  return 
for  her  assignment  to  us  (at  50  per  cent,  dis- 
count) of  the  debts  owed  her  by  her  European 
allies.    The  argument  runs  as  follows: 

Some  months  ago  we  made  the  suggestion  that 
America,  our  largest  creditor,  should  agree  to  allow 
us  to  "set  off"  the  sums  owed  to  us  by  Europe 
against  the  sums  owed  by  us  to  the  United  States. 
Roughly  speaking,  Britain  owes  America  800  mil- 
lions (pounds  sterling)  and  Britain  is  owed  by  allies 
1,700  millions,  not  counting,  we  believe,  our  share 
of  the  German  indemnity.  Taking  Britain's  Euro- 
pean debtors'  currency  at  50  per  cent,  discount,  or 
any  figure  that  may  be  agreed,  why  should  not 
America  take  over  those  debts  in  satisfaction  of 
England's  debt?  It  seems  to  us  a  matter  of  business, 
a  matter  for  international  bankers  to  settle.  It 
would  have  the  great  advantage  of  righting  the 
American  exchange  and  enabling  us  to  trade  on 
equal  terms  with  the  Americans.  For  the  Amer- 
icans to  become  European  debt-collectors  would  give 
them  great  opportunities  for  trade  with  Central 
Europe  and  Russia. 

THE    PAISH    PROPOSAL 

NO  OTHER  British  project  for  American 
aid  has  attracted  so  much  attention  as 
that  of  Sir  George  Paish.    This  well-known 


British  financial  expert  came  to  America 
at  the  end  of  1919  with  a  plan  for  an  interna- 
tional bond  issue  of  $35,000,000,000  for  forty- 
two  years,  tax-exempt  and  guaranteed  by  all 
the  members  of  the  League  of  Nations.  In 
Sir  George's  plan  America  was  to  raise  a  large 
part  of  this  loan.  Furthermore,  though  inter- 
national, the  loan  was  to  be  under  English 
control,  for,  in  a  press  interview  on  landing, 
Sir  George  stated: 

The  United  States  must  lend  England  the  money, 
because  England  is  buying  here  extensively  and  re- 
selling practically  to  all  Europe.  The  condition 
of  Central  Europe  is  something  that  most  people 
do  not  understand  and  the  situation  is  most  serious. 
The  economic  situation  in  Austria  will  be  reflected 
throughout  the  entire  world  unless  aid  comes  to 
that  country  at  once.  England  is  the  financial 
clearing-house  for  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  for  that 
reason  needs  enormous  loans  which  must  be  fur- 
nished by  the  United  States.  If  sufficient  money  is 
forthcoming,  England  and  Europe  will  be  all  right, 
but  if  it  is  not  furnished,  then  bankruptcy  and  a 
scourge  threaten  the  countries  over  there. 

Sir  George's  scheme,  however,  was  not 
favorably  received  by  America.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  instantly  aroused  much  hostile  com- 
ment. Leading  American  financiers  pro- 
nounced it  impossible  and  even  "fantastic," 
while  the  Hearst  papers  lent  it  additional 
notoriety  by  publishing  a  story  that  the  Brit- 
ish Ambassador,  Viscount  Grey,  had  obtained 
from  the  American  Government  a  promise 
of  support  for  a  $13,000,000,000  loan.  The 
truth  of  this  story  was  immediately  denied 
by  both  the  American  and  British  Govern- 
ments, while  the  latter  also  took  occasion  to 
state  that  Sir  George  Paish  was  in  America 
in  a  private  capacity  and  not  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  British  Government.  Eng- 
lishmen in  America  deplored  the  whole  affair. 
The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Morning  Post  remarked:  "The  mischief 
has  been  done.  Every  paper  has  printed 
more  or  less  about  the  huge  loan  to  England, 
and  millions  of  people  will  believe  it  because 
they  want  to  believe  it.  They  have  been  sus- 
picious of  the  League  of  Nations  as  a  crafty 
English  scheme  to  entangle  America  for  the 
benefit  of  England.  They  will  see  in  this 
alleged  loan  proof  of  their  fears." 

Notwithstanding  the  hornet's  nest  which  he 
had  stirred  up,  Sir  George  still  stuck  to  his 
guns.  In  a  speech  delivered  in  New  York 
after  the  first  furore  had  subsided,  he  asserted 
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that  a  great  European  loan  was  not  only  Amer- 
ica's duty  but  to  her  self-interest  as  well. 
"Are  you  prepared  to  go  on  with  the  good  work 
you  have  done?"  he  asked.  "You  have  done 
greater  things  for  the  world  during  this  war 
than  you  know  of.  If  you  go  on,  why  then, 
the  well-being  of  the  world  will  increase  in  a 
manner  and  a  degree  that  no  one  can  dream  of. 
"  If  we  have  starvation  and  anarchy,  then 
good-by  to  your  foreign  trade.  The  world 
will  be  self-sustained,  because  the  people  who 
could  not  be  self-sustained  in  the  matter  of 
food  will  have  gone  to  another  world.  If, 
however,  you  will  provide  the  credit  and  the 
raw  material  and  the  manufactures  to  help  us 
to  get  back  our  productive  power,  then  you 
may  look  forward  to  the  maintenance  of  this 
great  foreign  trade  of  yours,  not  only  next 
year,  or  the  year  after,  but  for  all  times." 

FRENCH   COMMENT 

THE  Paish  controversy  attracted  attention 
not  merely  in  England  but  on  the  contin- 
ent of  Europe.  Frenchmen  were  particularly 
interested.  Certain  French  financial  men  had 
been  talking  much  in  the  vein  of  Sir  George, 
and  these  persons  the  Paris  Figaro  promptly 
admonished  to  give  up  their  hopes  of  having 
their  financial  problems  solved  by  a  huge 
American  loan,  telling  them,  on  the  contrary, 
to  work  out  their  own  salvation : 

For  several  months  two  or  three  dozen  idealists — 
or  maniacs — have  been  exercising  their  imagination 
on  the  immediate  and  universal  liquidation  of  the 
financial  crisis  of  Europe.  However,  we  have  not 
heard  any  financier  amounting  to  anything  say  that 
the  situation  (which  is  the  result  of  many  and  di- 
verse causes)  can  be  solved  by  one  rap  of  the  magic 
wand.  The  only  possible  and  efficacious  remedies 
ought  to  be  applied,  and  time  will  do  the  rest. 

If  it  is  true  that  Sir  George  Paish  has  told 
the  Americans  that  Europe  needs  a  credit  of 
$10,000,000,000 — that  is  to  say,  more  than 
100,000,000,000  francs — we  do  not  believe  that  he 
thought  America  would  advance  us  any  such  sum. 
In  naming  such  a  figure  he  wished,  perhaps,  to 
strike  the  public  imagination  of  the  Americans  and 
get  them  to  give  the  matter  of  the  European  finan- 
cial situation  more  attention. 

Sir  George  Paish  knows  the  United  States  too 
well  not  to  take  account  of  the  feeling  which  prevails 
there  now,  for  France  in  particular.  Whether  it 
is  our  fault  or  not,  Americans  consider  our  financial 
situation  as  very  critical  and  not  inspiring  any  con- 
fidence. All  the  speeches  we  may  make,  all  the  ap- 
peals we  may  launch,  will  not  hide  from  their  eyes 
the  one  big  fact  that  the  importations  of  France 


totaled  20,000,000,000  francs  in  19 19,  whereas  be- 
fore the  war  they  totaled  scarcely  1,000,000,000. 
A  dealer  whose  imprudence  reaches  such  a  point 
does  not  deserve  any  credit,  according  to  the  Amer- 
icans, and  so  the  Americans  refuse  us  credit. 

If  we  wish  to  change  their  minds  and  obtain  in 
seven  months  the  commercial  credits  which  we  really 
need,  we  must  work  quickly  to  reestablish  our  bal- 
ance. Export  much  and  import  little.  One  may 
answer  that  to  export  it  is  necessary  to  produce 
largely,  and  that  we  have  a  crisis  of  production. 
That  is  not  a  fact,  for  in  many  French  industries 
production  is  greater  than  before  the  war.  Only, 
French  consumption  has  so  increased  that  little 
remains  for  exportation.  There  is  the  trou- 
ble.    .     .     . 

It  makes  little  difference  if  our  exports  go  to  the 
United  States,  whose  dollars  are  at  present  the 
highest  of  moneys,  or  to  Switzerland,  Spain,  or  even 
to  countries  whose  exchange  is  worse  off  than  ours. 
For,  we  repeat,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  ignore 
the  fundamental  principles  controlling  exchange, 
the  balance  of  trade  of  a  country  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  whole.  The  value  of  money  shifts  as 
does  liquid  in  communicating  vessels.  In  selling 
to  Switzerland  or  to  Germany  we  improve  the 
standing  of  the  franc  as  compared  with  the  dollar. 

And,  from  the  fact  that  we  have  begun  by  our  own 
efforts  to  better  our  exchange,  we  will  have  proved 
ourselves  worthy  of  credit.  If  we  help  ourselves 
our  allies  will  help  us.  If  we  help  ourselves  we  will 
find  no  lack  of  money-lenders. 

Other  French  opinions  are  not  so  optimistic 
of  France's  ability  to  do  without  extensive 
American  aid.  That  leading  French  financial 
organ,  L'  Economiste  Frangais,  writes  editorially: 

The  necessity  for  obtaining  the  opening  of  foreign 
credits  becomes  daily  more  pressing,  not  only  for 
France  but  also  for  the  other  Entente  European 
nations.  Despite  its  incontestable  economic  power, 
England  itself  has  great  need  of  financial  aid  from 
abroad,  and  for  England,  as  for  us,  that  aid  can  come 
only  from  the  United  States.  The  continual  rise 
of  exchange  that  has  hit  the  pound  sterling  in  New 
York,  and  the  increase  of  the  floating  debt,  pre- 
occupy both  the  British  Government  and  British 
business  men,  especially  since  imports  of  necessary 
foodstuffs  and  industrial  raw  materials  cannot  be 
reduced,  so  that  a  reduction  in  imports  can  be 
effected  only  on  luxuries — which  means  a  reduction 
of  relatively  slight  proportions  with  correspondingly 
slight  reaction  on  the  general  situation 

Although  the  editorial  acknowledges  the 
existence  in  America  of  some  opposition  to 
further  credits  on  long  terms  to  European 
countries,  it  concludes: 

Common-sense  is  too  deeply  rooted  in  American 
business  minds  not  to  convince  them  of  the  folly  of 
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taking  away  the  livelihood  of  a  debtor  who  already 
owes  heavily,  especially  when  this  debtor  has  the 
means  of  making  money — that  is  to  say,  possesses 
certain  elements  of  productive  power.  Under  such 
circumstances,  to  demand  cash  or  short  terms  is  to 
risk  doing  no  more  business  with  him,  and  this  is  the 
situation  of  several  European  nations  which  are  ac- 
tually America's  most  profitable  markets. 

Another  French"  economic  writer,  Georges 
Lechartier,  however,  believes  that  American 
popular  opposition  to  extensive  aid  to  Europe 
is  very  strong.  Writing  in  the  Paris  Journal 
des  Debats,  he  asserts  that  such  aid  is  really 
in  the  best  interests  both  of  France  and  Amer- 
ica, and  then  concerning  this  economic  aid  he 
goes  on  somewhat  pessimistically: 

This  naturally  requires  the  collaboration  of  the 
American  public.  But  here  great  difficulties  arise. 
Long-term  investments  are  not  to  the  American's 
taste.  His  instability  and  his  proneness  to  changes 
turn  him  from  such  investments.  What  love  of 
country  or  of  France  led  him  to  do  with  the  different 
war-loans,  self-interest  alone  may  not  be  strong 
enough  to  get  him  to  do  in  time  of  peace.  Recent 
and  discouraging  instances  of  this  are  the  ill-success 
of  three  foreign  loans  (Swedish,  Swiss,  and  city  of 
Paris)  offered  the  American  public  by  the  solidest 
New  York  banks  at  high  rates  of  interest  and  with 
good  guarantees. 

Such  are  some  of  the  initial  difficulties  which 
efforts  at  financial  accords  will  encounter.  Diffi- 
culties concerning  American  exports  will  not  be 
less.  To  obtain  these  exports  we  shall  first  have  to 
persuade  the  American  public  that  it  should  restrain 
its  consumption  to  satisfy  Europe's  needs.  But  the 
American  public,  which,  during  the  war,  spontane- 
ously accepted  all  privations  judged  necessary  for 
Allied  victory,  is  to-day  tired  of  those  restrictions, 
and  is,  on  the  contrary,  disposed  to  enjoy  to  the  full 
the  fruits  of  peace.  It  intends  to  spend  and  con- 
sume until  rising  prices,  and  only  rising  prices,  limit 
its  purchases. 

Under  these  circumstances,  will  the  American 
public  consent  to  new  restrictions  which  no  patriotic 
duty  impels  and  which  it  believes  are  in  other  re- 
spects contrary  to  its  interests?  If  the  American 
public  to-day  had  for  France  the  same  magnificent 
sentiments  which  it  displayed  during  the  period 
preceding  America's  entry  into  the  war,  we  should 
not  hesitate  to  answer  in  the  affirmative.  Since 
that  time,  however,  a  policy  hesitating  and  mala- 
droit (to  say  nothing  worse)  has  apparently  created 
and  increased  a  misunderstanding  between  our 
best  ally,  our  only  really  disinterested  ally,  and  our- 
selves. Every  information  received  from  overseas 
shows  us  that  this  policy  has  partly  succeeded. 

The  condition  of  Central  Europe  is  far 
more  critical  than  that  of  the  Western  na- 


tions, and  no  part  of  Central  Europe  is  in 
quite  so  desperate  a  plight  as  the  Austrian 
Republic — the  diminished  rump  of  the  former 
Hapsburg  Empire.  In  their  distress  the  Aus- 
trians  have  sent  numerous  appeals  to  America, 
which  alone  seems  to  possess  the  money  and 
foodstuffs  needed  to  get  Austria  through  the 
winter.  Typical  is  this  appeal  to  the  American 
people  made  by  Baron  Eichoff,  head  of  the 
Austrian  Peace  Delegation: 

The  representatives  of  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  in  Paris  are  fully  aware  of  the  terrible  dis- 
tress by  which  Austria  is  actually  afflicted.  Aus- 
tria can  be  saved  only  by  granting  her  the  necessary 
credits,  and  solely  the  hope  that  the  Powers  would 
do  so  holds  up  as  yet  to  a  certain  extent  the  morale  of 
the  suffering  people.  At  the  present  moment  this 
situation  has  come  to  a  specially  critical  phase,  the 
European  Powers  having  declared  that  they  cannot 
grant  those  credits  and  that  American  cooperation 
offers  the  only  chance  for  saving  Austria. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  sacred  duty  of  every  repre- 
sentative of  the  Austrian  people  to  address  a  most 
urgent  appeal  for  help  to  the  whole  population  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  We  ought  to  point 
out  to  every  man  and  to  every  woman  in  the  United 
States,  which  at  all  times  has  been  the  champion  of 
liberty  and  justice,  that  they  alone  can  save  our 
people  and  that  by  refusing  their  aid  they  would 
abandon  seven  millions  of  human  creatures  to  certain 
death  from  cold  and  starvation. 

We  beg  to  inform  the  United  States  of  our  suffer- 
ings and  to  transmit  the  cry  of  distress  of  a  starving 
people  to  the  noble-minded  American  nation,  to 
which  Austria  confidently  has  recourse  in  this  su- 
preme moment.  We  beg  to  point  out  to  the  United 
States  the  dangers  of  anarchy,  the  horrors  of  misery 
and  famine,  the  outbreaks  of  cruelty  to  which  self- 
preservation  will  lead  the  stronger  ones  against  the 
weak.     .     .     . 

The  perishing  under  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world 
of  seven  millions  of  human  beings,  who,  in  the  face 
of  inevitable  starvation,  would  fight  each  other 
in  utmost  despair,  were  a  catastrophe  unparalleled 
in  history  and  an  everlasting  stain  on  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Twentieth  Century.     .     .     . 

It  is  impossible  that  a  people  of  seven  millions 
must  die  when  a  comparatively  slight  effort  of  the 
United  States  could  save  them. 

Another  sore  spot  in  Central  Europe  is 
Poland,  who  likewise  asks  American  aid. 
Poland's  needs  are  set  forth  in  this  appeal 
issued  by  the  National  Polish  Committee  of 
America,  asking  for  a  large  American  loan: 

The  Republic  of  Poland  and  certain  of  the  asso- 
ciated and  neighboring  States  of  Central  Europe 
are  to-day  in  a  position  of  danger  so  grave,  so  seri- 
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ous,  that  it  is  an  obligation  to  speak  plainly,  and 
continued  silence  would  be  a  crime.  To-day,  for 
lack  of  material  assistance,  which  would  carry  with 
it  great  moral  support,  these  infant  nations  are  in 
danger  of  losing  the  liberty  so  lately  and  so  dearly 
won.  Barred  by  a  depreciated  currency  from  trad- 
ing in  the  markets  of  the  world  except  under  pro- 
hibitive conditions,  barred  by  a  lack  of  raw  materials 
from  the  opportunity  even  to  stabilize  their  cur- 
rency, they  have  now  reached  the  point  where  the 
one  saving  possibility  is  the  receipt  of  a  direct  loan 
from  the  American  Government. 

FINANCIAL   ACTIVITY    IN   JUGOSLAVIA 

IN  FACT,  all  the  small  nations  of  Central 
Europe — Lithuania,  Czechoslovakia,  Uk- 
raine, Jugoslavia,  and  the  rest,  have  appealed 
for  American  loans,  and  many  financial  mis- 
sions have  been  sent  to  the  United  States  seek- 
ing aid  either  from  our  Government  or  from 
powerful  financial  groups. 

At  one  point  of  Central  Europe,  American 
aid  in  economic  reconstruction  already  seems 
manifest.  Some  time  ago  I  noted  in  these 
columns  European  reports  of  American  finan- 
cial activity  in  Jugoslavia.  Since  that  time 
other  news  items  of  similar  import  have  ap- 
peared. Desolated  Serbia  is  stated  to  be  look- 
ing hopefully  to  America  for  financial  aid, 
and  there  are  constant  pleas  for  American 
engineers,  business  men,  and  materials.  In 
fact,  financial  items  report  heavy  investments 
of  American  capital  in  various  parts  of  Jugo- 
slavia. 

AMERICAN    "DRY"    AID 

ONE  form  of  American  aid  is  evidently 
not  desired — the  aid  of  our  prohibition- 
ists to  reconstruct  Europe  on  a  "dry"  basis. 
The  arrival  in  England  of  "dry"  funds  and 
propagandists  like  Mr.  "Pussyfoot"  Johnson 
have  roused  John  Bull's  ire,  as  may  be  gauged 
from  this  slashing  article  in  the  London  Morn- 
ing Post: 

Were  it  not  that  the  United  States  of  America 
has  herself  gone  dry,  it  might  be  thought  that  the 
fund  of  10,000,000  pounds  was  raised  there  to  in- 
flict all  the  horrors  of  drought  on  this  British  Empire. 
The  Ottoman  Empire  was  run  as  a  dry  institution. 
Now,  after  the  most  tediously  protracted  funeral 
rites,  the  final  internment  of  that  dry  empire  is  close 
at   hand.    The  unhappy   Russian   Empire,   in   an 


outburst  of  war  patriotism,  went  dry — and  Bolshev- 
ism took  the  place  of  vodka. 

At  one  time  the  wizard  of  Wales  contemplated 
prohibition  as  a  war  measure  in  Great  Britain,  but 
promptly  took  that  cock  out  of  the  ring,  for,  with 
all  his  faults,  he  really  did  want  to  win  the  war.  But 
seeing  that  the  United  States — with  what  reason 
we  know  not  and  may  only  guardedly  accept  the 
tentative  explanation  that  Mr.  President  Wilson  is 
enough  to  drive  anyone  not  to  drink — has  herself 
gone  dry,  her  campaign  to  make  the  British  Empire 
dry  cannot  fit  in  with  the  theory  that  she  is  seeking 
to  take  our  life,  unless  it  is  that  she  is  so  madly  in 
love  with  our  beaux  yeux  that  she  contemplates  we 
should  commit  suicide  together  and  together  leave 
this  wicked  world.  It  is  probable  that  for  the  real 
reason  one  must  go  back  to  /Esop  and  his  eternally 
true  fable  of  the  tailless  fox.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  the  nation  which  is  dry  should  aspire  to' 
make  other  nations  dry.  It  must  be  cruelly  annoy- 
ing for  a  fox  without  a  tail  to  see  the  brushes  on 
other  foxes. 

If  America  undertakes  the  hopeless  cause  of  her 
prohibition  fanatics  in  putting  down  dollars  to  make 
the  British  Empire  a  dry  state,  they  do  so  because 
this  is  the  key  position.  Precisely  as  the  British 
Empire  is  the  great  home  of  the  moderate  drinker 
and  the  place  of  welcome  for  all  good  drinkers  of  the 
earth,  so  also  it  is  the  most  efficient  and  most  pros- 
pering national  organization — just  as  the  dry  Turk- 
ish Empire  is  the  most  inefficient  and  derelict. 
Indeed,  the  association  between  nations  which  use 
alcoholic  liquor  wisely  and  gain  prosperity,  and  na- 
tions which  take  to  opium,  bhang,  cocaine,  Bol- 
shevism, morphia,  or  any  other  of  the  alternatives 
and  misery,  is  so  close  and  so  consistent  that  it  is 
hard  to  imagine  any  nation  in  its  senses  deliberately 
incurring  the  threatening  perils  of  drought. 

It  is  possible  that  a  dry  nation  can  hold  its  own 
very  obligingly  while  another  state  is  trying  the 
experiment,  but  one  must  have  grave  doubts,  in 
view  of  records  of  history  and  of  what  we  know  of 
physiological  science.  It  seems  to  be  almost  the 
only  certainty  in  a  universe  where  so  few  things  are 
certain  and  even  a  straight  line  is  more  or  less  an 
illusion,  that  human  nature  in  going  needs,  now  some 
mild  stimulant,  now  some  mild  sedative.  Alcohol 
comes  to  man  carrying  both  in  its  amphora.  It  can 
give  a  fillip  to  our  tired  energies.  It  can  give  rest 
to  our  jagged  nerves.  True,  it  is  like  a  mercenary 
force,  which  should  be  employed  with  precaution 
and  never  allowed  to  assume  mastery  or  to  camp. 
But,  used  wisely,  it  is  one  of  man's  most  valuable 
servants,  and  there  is  as  yet  no  record  of  a  civiliza- 
tion built  up  without  its  aid.  Let  us  wait  a  hundred 
years  and  see  how  dry  America  fares. 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


THERE  is  a  general  tendency  to  be- 
lieve that  the  peak  of  prices  of  which 
the  President  spoke  some  six  or  eight 
months  ago,  has  at  last  been  reached. 
In  the  next  four  or  five  years — if  all 
goes  well — the  country  will  climb  gradually 
down  from  its  present  inflated  level.  This 
descent  is  a  more  difficult  process  than  the 
ascent  which  preceded  it.  The  Government 
can  not  control  economic  forces  so  as  to  insure 
the  readjustment  at  a  safe  speed,  but  it  can 
affect  the  operation  of  economic  forces  so  as  to 
help  toward  this  end. 

If  the  Government  is  to  do  this  great  task  well, 
it  must  be  a  well  organized  government  in  good 
running  order  and  as  free  from  the  defects  of 
the  supine  time  serving  and  red-tapism  of 
which  ex-Secretary  Lane  complained,  as  can  be 
achieved.  That  means  that  the  country  needs 
as  its  next  President  primarily  a  man  who  can 
pick  a  cabinet  and  other  officers  who  will  make 
a  working  organization  and  inspire  it  with 
initiative  and  high  purpose.  Secondly,  the  Gov- 
ernment must  be  so  organized  that  it  functions 
easily  in  all  its  parts  and  must  have  the  collec- 
tive wisdom,  character,  and  ability  to  make  the 
many  separate  decisions  which  constitute  a  har- 
moniously working  political  philosophy.  As  a 
next  President  we  need,  therefore,  a  man  who 
can  organize  under  his  leadership  and  use  the 
best  brains  and  characters  in  the  country. 

In  foreign  affairs,  likewise,  we  are  facing  a 
new  era.     Even  our  most  irreconcilable  lookers 


backward  must  recognize  that  the  old  age  of 
isolation  is  no  more — even  if  it  ever  existed  in 
reality,  which  is  doubtful.  And  it  is  beginning 
to  be  quite  plain  that  the  new  era  can  not  have 
so  short  a  guide  as  the  Fourteen  Points.  Per- 
haps it  is  humanity's  fault,  perhaps  the  Presi- 
dent's, but,  whichever  is  wrong  in  the  matter, 
it  is  clear  that  the  Fourteen  Points  are  not  a 
feasible  method  of  dealing  with  world  affairs. 
A  new  foreign  policy  is  imperative  and  a  new 
one  must  be  evolved  to  take  the  place  of  the 
President's  philosophy. 

In  both  the  domestic  and  the  foreign  fields 
the  prerequisite  of  a  successful  administration 
for  the  four  years  from  March,  1921,  is  a 
President  who  can  quickly  build  up  a  sound 
and  permanent  organization.  This  is  more 
important  than  a  candidate's  views  or  any  par- 
ticular manifestation  before  the  public  at  pres- 
ent, for  "the  pressing  questions  of  the  hour" 
change  with  startling  rapidity. 

We  shall  need  a  man  who  can  organize  and 
administer,  a  man  who  can  use  the  help  of 
other  men  and  inspire  them  with  his  leadership, 
and  a  man  whose  mainsprings  of  action  are  a 
love  of  his  country  and  a  sympathy  and  faith 
in  the  common  man.  At  a  time  when  idealism 
has  suffered  much  from  the  failure  of  many  of 
its  prophets,  we  are  in  particular  need  of  ideal- 
ists who  can  give  us  accomplishments  to  stem 
reaction  from  our  overwrought  emotions,  the 
tide  of  which  now  threatens  to  make  us  sodden 
materialists. 


The  newly  appointed  British  Ambassador  to  the  United  States.  Educated 
as  a  surgeon,  he  was  at  one  time  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  Dublin.  He  played  a  prominent  part  during  the  war  as  Di- 
rector of  Recruiting  and  Minister  of  National  Service,  and  in  191 9  he  was 
appointed  Minister  of  Reconstruction.     He  is  exceptionally  well-informed  in 

matters  of  trade  and  commerce 


Who  gives  a  new  and   important  statement  of  Labor  union   principles  in 
System,  in   which   he  advocates   "increased   production,"   increased  use  of 
machinery,  better  management,  and   the  payment  of  men  on  their  indi- 
vidual performance 


Governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  controlling  the  currency  and  directly 
affecting  all  business  in  the  country,  perhaps  the  most  successful  of  the  inde- 
pendent Government  commissions  which  are  not  responsible  to  the  people 
through  either  the  President  or  Congress 


Recently  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Mr.  Clark  several  years  ago  was  a  railroad  conductor,  and,  as  chief  of  the 
Order  of  Railroad  Conductors,  served  on  President  Roosevelt's  Commission 
to  settle  the  anthracite  coal  strike  of  1902.  Under  the  new  railroad  law,  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  are  greatly  increased, 
so  that  it  will  dictate  the  major  business  policy  of  the  greatest  transportation 

system  on  earth 


Recently  elected  president  of  the   Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  and  State  Commissioner  of  Education  for 

the  state  of  New  Jersey 
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The  New  Railroad  Oligarchy 

ELSEWHERE  in  this  magazine  Mr.  Ray 
Morris  explains  the  salient  provisions 
of  the  Esch-Cummings  Railroad  Bill. 
It  is  the  first  attempt  to  crystallize  into  law 
provisions  for  a  new  period  in  our  railroad 
history.  When  the  railroads  first  began  to  be 
built  the  public  gave  them  every  kind  of  en- 
couragement, money,  land,  and  all  manner  of 
privileges.  When  the  railroads  became  power- 
ful, the  public  began  to  curb  their  power  by 
many  schemes  which  finally  culminated  in 
the  period  of  regulation  by  commission.  The 
commissions  were  created  to  protect  the  public 
from  the  railroads'  greed.  They  had  the  power 
to  compel  the  railroads  to  give  more  service  to 
the  public  for  less  money  and  more  wages  to 
their  employees  for  less  work,  and  they  used 
this  power  to  squeeze  the  railroads  so  that 
they  broke  down. 

The  present  bill  instructs  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  regulate  the  railroads 
in  a  manner  that  will  build  up  the  transporta- 
tion system  of  the  country,  in  other  words  to 
reverse  the  previous  policy.  It  is  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  maintaining  a  transportation 
system  as  well  as  of  keeping  the  railroads  from 
discrimination  or  overcharging.  That  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  new  period. 

The  railroad  business  in  this  country  is  larger 
than  any  other  business  except  agriculture. 
Its  efficiency  affects  every  business  in  the 
country,  for  without  a  highly  effective  distrib- 
uting system  our  efforts  to  increase  and 
cheapen  production  can  not  succeed.  There 
is  no  good  in  producing  things  that  can  not  get 
quickly  and  cheaply  to  market.  The  lines  of 
communication  are  as  vital  to  industry  as  they 
are  to  an  army. 

Through  the  evolution  explained  above  we 
have  now  come  to  the  place  where  we  put  the 
supreme  control  over  this  vital  link  in  our 
prosperity  in  the  hands  of  a  commission  which 
is  not  responsible  to  any  one — neither  to  the 
President  nor  to  Congress,  except  that  Congress 
could  abolish  it. 

This  has  come  about  through  a  governmental 
habit  of  dodging  responsibility  which,  as  a 
people,  we  favor  under  the  pleasanter  descrip- 
tion of  "taking  whatever  it  may  be  out  of 
politics"  and  putting  it  in  the  hands  of  a  non- 
partisan commission.  Once  a  commission  is 
appointed  both  parties  can  wash  their  hands  of 
the  matter.     This  commission  form  of  govern- 


ment sometimes  works  well  and  sometimes  does 
not.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
for  example,  can  hardly  be  classed  as  a  success. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  achieved 
little.  ( )n  the  other  hand,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  been  ably  conducted  and  beneficial 
to  the  country.  Its  record  is  perhaps  the  chief 
reason  for  a  belief  in  the  wisdom  of  the  some- 
what illogical  plan  giving  still  greater  power 
over  the  railroads  to  that  body  whose  con- 
stricted vision  had  much  to  do  with  our 
transportation  collapse.  But,  as  Mr.  Morris 
points  out,  the  responsibility  for  the  growth  and 
efficiency  of  our  railroads  which  the  Com- 
mission is  to  have  under  the  new  law  may 
change  its  point  of  view  and  enlarge  its  vision. 
It  is  natural  that  it  should  if  the  personnel  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  such 
that  it  can  rise  to  responsibility.  This  new 
law  puts  more  power  to  harm  or  help  American 
economic  growth  in  the  hands  of  the  eleven 
men  of  the  Commission  than  was  ever  held  by 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan  the  elder,  J.  J.  Hill,  and 
E.  H.  Harriman,  all  rolled  into  one,  and  any 
others  of  the  old  giants  added.  In  a  near 
number  of  the  World's  Work  there  will  be  an 
account  of  who  these  men  are  to  whom  we  have 
committed  so  important  a  task. 


An  Important  Interview  with  Mr.  Gompers 

THIS  month  System  Magazine  is  pub- 
lishing an  exceedingly  important  and 
significant  interview  with  Mr.  Samuel 
Gompers. 

A  chief  complaint  against  American  Labor 
unions  has  been  that  one  of  their  main  tenets  is 
the  limitation  of  production.  Since  the  war,  as 
well  as  during  it,  the  public  has  felt  that  the 
country's  salvation  lay  in  high  production,  and 
it  is  accordingly  not  favorably  inclined  toward 
a  limitation  of  product  by  Labor  which  would 
maintain  or  raise  the  present  price  levels. 

Mr.  Crowther,  who  interviewed  Mr.  Gompers, 
asked  him  what  he  would  do  about  the  unions 
if  he  were  an  employer.  The  following  quota- 
tion is  a  part  of  Mr.  Gompers's  answer: 

"In  order  to  obtain  increased  operating 
efficiency  I  should  call  in  the  union  heads  just  as 
I  should  call  in  an  industrial  engineer,  but  even 
more  frequently  and  on  a  more  intimate  basis. 
This  would  prevent  dissatisfaction  among  my 
men  by  making  wages  always  the  last  reduction 
instead  of  the  first.  /  should  know  as  an 
employer  that  high  wages  do  not  mean  increased 
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cost  of  production  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  ries  there  is  much  good  reason  to  doubt.     But 

greatest  possible  incentive  toward  the  invention  Mr.  Gompers  explains  that  this  attitude  toward 

of  better  machinery  and  tools  in  order  that  the  improved  machinery  and  management  is  some- 

worker's  power  may  be  extended  to  an  almost  what  new  and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 

indefinite  degree.     I   should  know  that  cheap  it  has  not  permeated  the  entire  Federation  of 

men  do  not  mean  a  cheap  output.     Wherever  Labor.     In    Socialist    Labor   organizations    it 

the  human  element  is  cheap  you  will  find  the  probably  has  not  been  accepted  at  all  either  in 

methods  and  means  of  production  in  the  most  principle  or  practice.     But  the  fact  that  the 

backward  condition.     I  should  pay  high  wages  chief  of  the  American   Federation  of   Labor 

and  I  should  endeavor  by  every  possible  means  publicly  commits  his  organization  to  the  prin- 

to  eliminate  the  wastes  from  my  plant,  and  to  ciples  of  high  production  and  good  management 

gain  the  maximum  of  efficiency  without  brutal  is  a  matter  of  very  great  public  importance — 

driving.  and  wherever  workers  live  up  to  Mr.  Gompers's 

"  There  is  an  impression  that  the  unions  are  programme  the  employer  should  meet  them  at 

against  machinery,  are  against  the  better  ways  of  least  half  way  in  seeing  that  they  get  an  increas- 

doing  business,  are  against  scientific  management,  ing  income  which  means  an  ever  increasing 

and  in  favor  of  stringing  out  every  job  to  the  great-  standard  for  American  life. 

est  possible  extent.     That,   it  is  true,  was  the  What  Mr.  Gompers  says  about  union  respon- 

attitude  of  the  old  country.     It  is  not  the  attitude  sibility,  of  which  the  following  is  a  part,  also 

of  the  American  Labor  movement.  gives  a  point  of  view  not  generally  accredited  to 

"The  unions  at  the  time  opposed  the  in-  union  leaders: 

traduction    of    machinery    because   both   the  "  1  am  in  favor  of  putting  more  and  not  less 

workers  and  the  employers  saw  labor-saving  responsibility  upon  the  workers  themselves  and 

machines  not   as  aids  to  production  but  as  upon    their    union    representatives.    As    an 

substitutes  for  men.     I  am  in  favor  of  ever}'  employer  I  should  expect  my  employees  to  give 

possible  mechanical  device  that  can  substitute  me  in  return  for  their  wages  the  fair  value  in 

for  human  labor,  but  if  the  employer  looks  at  work  that  we  had  agreed  upon,  just  as  I  should 

the  machine  solely  as  an  instrument  to  take  expect  a  customer  to  whom  I  sold  on  a  fair  basis 

employment  from  men  he  is  bound  to  fail  just  to  pay  his  bill,  and  am  confident  that  such 

as  are  the  workers  who  oppose  the  machinery  responsibility  would  find  a  ready  response.     // 

because  apparently  it  is  going  to  cost  them  their  this  fair  return  is  not  given  then  I  should  hold  the 

jobs.     That   is  the  short-sighted  view.     The  union  strictly  responsible,  and  if  the  local  officers 

workers  can  break  the  machines,  and  they  can  should  be  derelict  in  respecting  that  responsibility 

destroy  the  blue-prints,  but  the  idea  remains,  then  I  should  go  to  the  higher  authority  of  the 

and  if  it  is  a  good  idea  it  will  be  put  into  force.  American  Labor  movement,  for  neither  the  employer 

Otherwise  we  bar  the  economic  progress  of  the  nor  the  union  can  be  permitted  to  morally  go  back 

world  and  encourage  instead  of  prevent  waste  upon  a  bargain  duly  and  fairly  made,  but  with  the 

"  But,  looking  at  this  question  as  an  aid  to  qualification,  however,  that  since  the  bargain  is  a 

production,  it  is  the  part  of  the  employer  to  let  human  one,  circumstances  that  alter  the  conditions 

the  worker  share  in  that  profit  by  so  expanding  upon  which  the  bargain  was  premised  may  so 

his  business  as  to  take  care  of  the  increased  change  as  to  make  it  inequitable.     There  are 

output.     There  should  be  no  objection  to  this,  not  many  buyers  and  sellers  who  insist  upon 

for  increased  output  means  a  greater,  although  their  pound  of  flesh  no  matter  at  what  cost, 

not  a  higher  percentage  of,  profit  to  the  em-  and  if  we  consider  wage  agreements  as  partaking 

ployer  and  it  means  more  wages  to  the  worker."  of  this  nature,  then,  both  sides  approaching 

Mr.  Gompers  is  not  a  dictator  in  the  union  fairly,  there  is  no  good  excuse  for  trouble.     If 

Labor  world.     He  is  its  most  powerful  personal-  1    considered  that  my  labor  agreements  had 

ity,  but  his  word  is  not  law.     The  principles  of  become  inequitable  I  should  want  to  have  them 

increased  production  and  better  distribution  he  equitably    revised.     Nobody    can    reasonably 

enunciates  in  this  interview  are  identical  with  expect  to  succeed  with  a  cut-throat  policy." 

those  of  forward  looking  men  in  other  fields —  Perhaps  the  chief  indictment  against  union 

almost,     for    example,     identical     with     Mr.  leadership  has  been  that  in  setting  a  standard 

Hoover's  position  as  explained  elsewhere  in  this  wage  it  forced  the  employer  to  pay  the  poor 

magazine.     That  such  unions  as  the  bricklayers  workers  and  the  good  workers  alike — an  ob- 

and  the  plumbers  practise  Mr.  Gompers's  theo-  viously  unfair  plan.     But  again  Mr.  Gompers 
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denies  that  this  indictment  fairly  applies  to 
union  principles: 

"  I  should  pay  my  wages  on  performance  and 
I  should  have  a  committee  of  the  union  with 
whom  1  could  arrange  the  fair  content  of  the 
day's  work  and  thus  guard  against  the  danger 
of  inhuman  pace-setting.  Pace-setting  does 
not  in  the  end  result  in  higher  production. 
When  you  consider  the  waste  material  and  the 
steady  deterioration  of  the  human  element 
through  following  too  high  a  pace  you  gain  the 
true  facts.  If  the  union  wage  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  minimum  it  must  be  translated  into  a 
minimum  amount  of  work  and  that  minimum 
amount  of  work  is  a  matter  on  which  the  parties 
can  fairly  cooperate. 

"  Having  fixed  upon  the  minimum  amount  of 
work  we  are  to  take  into  account  that  all  men 
are  not  equal  and  there  is  no  suspicion  in  the 
union  doctrine  that  all  men  are  equal  in  ability, 
and  I  should  therefore  arrange  to  pay  my  peo- 
ple in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  they 
did  above  the  standard — not  at  all  in  the  way  of 
a  bonus,  not  as  a  gift,  and  not  charitably,  but 
with  a  mutual  recognition  of  the  fact  that  if 
prices  are  calculated  upon  the  man  doing  ten 
articles  a  day,  if  he  then  does  twenty  articles  a 
day  the  employer  can  well  afford  to  pay  the 
worker  who  produces  100  per  cent,  more,  100 
per  cent,  more  wages  because  the  overhead 
expense  remains  just  the  same.  This  is  a  prin- 
ciple recognized  by  most  industrial  engineers 
and  it  is  perfectly  fair  to  all  parties. 

"The  chief  objection  from  the  worker's 
standpoint  to  doing  more  has  been  that  while 
the  employer  gained  largely  from  the  excess, 
the  employee  gained  little  and  often  found  that 
rateswould  be  so  reduced,  when  he  demonstrated 
his  real  ability,  that  a  new  standard  would  be 
set  under  which  a  decent  wage  could  be  attained 
only  by  a  killing  day's  work.  I  am  decidedly 
in  favor,  wherever  it  is  possible,  of  measuring 
the  wage  exactly  by  performance  and  of  treat- 
ing the  union  wage  as  a  guaranteed  minimum. 
If  the  standards  were  fixed  by  the  men  them- 
selves or  by  the  union  officers,  they  would  be 
fairly  fixed,  and  those  men  who  could  not  attain 
these  mutually  agreed  upon  standards  would 
very  properly  be  discharged.  Under  such  a 
mutual  arrangement  the  length  of  the  work  day 
could  easily  be  adjudicated  on  the  facts,  which 
is,  after  all,  the  only  way  that  it  can  fairly  be 
settled." 

Altogether  this  interview  with  Mr.  Gompers 
is  an  exceedingly  important  document.     Every- 


one seriously  interested  in  economic  affairs  in 
the  United  States  should  not  be  content  to  read 
merely  extracts  from  it  but  should  read  it  in 
full,  for  it  contains  a  message  full  of  good  news 
to  everyone  connected  with  American  industry. 


Striking  at  Public  Necessities 

IN  THE  early  days  of  railroad  regulation 
the  railroad  owners  used  to  feel  that  as 
they  had  built  the  roads  and  as  they  owned 
them,  the  roads  were  their  private  property  to 
do  with  as  they  wished  and  they  logically  re- 
marked that  if  people  didn't  like  their  roads 
they  could  build  some  more  or  ship  by  wagon 
or  not  at  all.  They  recognized  no  one's  right 
to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  private  property. 

However,  in  its  slow  and  sometimes  cumber- 
some way  the  majority  in  this  country  has  its 
way.  The  majority  decided  that  it  wouldn't 
accept  the  theory  of  the  railroad  men  and  the  le- 
gal fraternity  produced  a  formula  about  "quasi- 
public"  business  by  which  the  majority  did 
interfere  with  the  railroads'  private  property. 

For  some  time  Labor's  right  to  strike  has 
been  as  sacred  as  the  railroad  owners'  rights  of 
private  property  used  to  be. 

But  Labor  has  recently  awakened  to  the 
immense  power  that  it  has  to  stop  the  rail- 
roads, the  coal  mines,  or  any  other  essential 
industry,  and  by  threatening  the  majority  of 
the  country  with  loss,  privation,  and  even 
sickness  and  death,  to  make  the  majority  do 
its  bidding. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  railroad  owners  and 
other  capitalists,  so  in  the  case  of  the  railroad 
workers  and  other  Labor  organizations.  The 
public  majority  will  find  a  formula  by  which 
it  will  protect  itself. 

Mr.  Root,  for  example,  in  outlining  a 
Republican  policy  recently  said: 

If  we  are  to  maintain  the  principles  of  our  Govern- 
ment of  all  the  people  by  all  the  people,  we  must 
apply  those  principles  now  to  this  situation.  If  we 
are  a  self-governing  people  we  must  govern  and  not 
be  governed. 

We  should  not  attempt  to  make  any  man  work 
against  his  will. 

We  should  not  attempt  to  take  away  the  right  to 
strike.  It  is  Labor's  great  protection.  But  we 
should  by  law  limit  the  right  to  strike  at  the  point 
where  it  comes  in  conflict  with  the  communities' 
higher  right  of  self-protection. 

No  man  and  no  set  of  men  can  justly  claim  the 
right  to  undertake  the  performance  of  a  service  upon 
which  the  health  and  life  of  others  depend  and  then 
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to  abandon  the  service  at  will.  The  line  between 
such  a  performance  and  an  ordinary  strike  should 
be  drawn  by  law. 

The  President  some  time  previously  made  a 
somewhat  similar  suggestion.  Congress  in  the 
Esch-Cummings  Railroad  Bill  has  provided 
local  railroad  adjustment  boards  to  arbitrate 
disputes  and  a  general  Labor  Board  of  appeal. 
Neither  of  these  has  power  to  enforce  its 
decisions.  They  rely  upon  public  opinion. 
The  Labor  Board  is  chosen  on  the  principle  that 
the  management  of  the  roads,  the  public,  and 
the  workers  shall  all  be  represented.  Labor  is 
dissatisfied  with  this.  It  wants  more  power. 
But  the  handwriting  is  on  the  wall.  If  the 
Labor  minority  pushes  its  own  case  too  far 
it  will  find  the  majority  solidly  against  it.  And 
themajority  when  aroused  is  likely  to  go  farther 
than  is  wise.  A  wise  leadership  in  union  circles 
would  not  insist  loudly  upon  Labor's  right  to 
threaten  millions  of  people  with  food  and  coal 
shortages.  And  with  reasonable  Labor  leader- 
ship it  would  seem  wise  to  do  without  legal 
enactments  limiting  or  preventing  the  right  to 
strike  especially  as  the  laws  of  this  kind  in 
New  Zealand  have  failed  to  prevent  strikes. 

But  moderation  by  the  public  will  depend 
upon  Labor's  attitude.  It  is  Labor  leadership 
that  is  now  on  trial.  Public  opinion  has 
changed  between  the  time  that  Labor  sat  in  the 
galleries  of  Congress  and  dictated  the  Adamson 
Law,  and  when  it  again  sat  in  the  galleries  of 
Congress  and  impotently  told  Congress  not  to 
pass  the  Esch-Cummings  Bill.  If  Labor  is  wise 
it  will  heed  the  change. 


agree  to  make  no  separate  peace,  nor  agree  to 
any  of  the  obligations  which  the  Allies  had 
assumed  with  Italy,  Greece,  or  any  other 
country.  In  the  fall  of  1918,  when  the  Allied 
armies  and  ours  had  the  German  forces  in  full 
retreat,  the  President  opened  negotiations  with 
the  Germans  without  consulting  any  of  the 
countries  with  whom  we  were  cooperating. 
The  President  carried  on  the  negotiations  with 
the  Germans  over  the  heads  of  the  Allies  until 
the  Germans  intimated  that  rather  than  con- 
tinue to  fight  the  combined  armies  of  the 
Entente  and  ourselves  they  would  accept  our 
peace  terms  if  we  could  make  the  Entente 


agree. 


A  Spirit  of  Responsibility 

IN  LOOKING  at  our  present  relation  toward 
our  associates  and  our  enemies  in  the  late 
war  we  can  get  the  matter  in  a  somewhat 
clearer  perspective  if  we  look  back  somewhat 
over  the  course  of  events  which  have  led  up  to 
the  present  condition. 

From  August,  191 4,  to  April,  191 7,  the 
United  States  maintained  neutrality,  and  the 
President,  our  authorized  spokesman,  stoutly 
maintained  that  he  saw  no  moral  issue  in  the 
war  and  that  he  hoped  it  would  end  in  a  draw — 
that  is,  in  peace  without  victory.  In  191 7,  how- 
ever, the  Germans  forced  us  in  by  attacking  our 
rights  at  sea.  The  President  then  recognized 
in  the  war  a  struggle  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy  and  to  save  civilization.  However, 
we  did  not  join  the  alliance  against  Germany, 


At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  Colonel 
House  representing  the  President  laid  the 
proposals  before  the  Entente  leaders.  A 
despatch  from  the  Echo  de  Paris  recently 
published  gives  this  graphic  account  of  the 
end  of  the  meeting. 

It  was  at  a  meeting  in  the  office  of  Stephen 
Pichon,  Foreign  Minister,  on  Nov.  3,  1918.     .     .     . 

After  all  the  points  had  been  read  M.  Clemenceau 
turned  to  Colonel  House,  saying: 

"In  case  we  reject  the  fourteen  points,  what  would 
happen?" 

"President  Wilson  would  consider  the  conversa- 
tions in  which  he  has  engaged  with  the  Allies  on  the 
subject  of  the  Armistice  as  ended,"  was  Colonel 
House's  reply. 

"Would  he  also  consider  as  ended  the  conversa- 
tions he  began  with  the  Germans  in  October?"  asked 
the  French  Premier. 

"  I  can  give  you  no  assurance  of  that,"  replied 
Colonel  House. 

At  this  decisive  moment  Premier  Clemenceau 
pronounced  the  declarations  "adopted."  Premier 
Lloyd  George  hastened  the  rapid  decision  by  saying: 

"We  reserve  to  ourselves  the  right  to  formulate 
reservations  as  regards  freedom  of  the  seas  and 
reparations." 

Under  the  thinly  veiled  threat  of  our  making 
a  separate  peace  unless  they  agreed  to  our 
terms — the  fourteen  points  and  various  other 
speeches  of  the  President — the  Entente  agreed 
to  accept  them  as  the  basis  of  settlement. 
They  did  it  hurriedly  and  under  pressure,  but 
the  moment  they  did  it  the  settlement  was 
bedeviled  beyond  all  hope  of  rapid  solution. 
The  fourteen  points  are  very  general  and  some- 
what contradictory.  The  other  speeches  to 
which  the  President  referred  further  confused 
the  doctrine.  Besides  the  confusion  which 
was  bound  to  arise  by  trying  to  give  an  outlet 
to  the  sea  to  a  country  that  had  no  population 
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on  a  seaboard  without  violating  anybody's  self 
determination,  the  fourteen  points  and  as- 
sociated speeches  were  certain  somewhere  to 
run  counter  to  the  previous  obligations  of  the 
Allies.  When  the  President  arrived  in  Europe, 
it  was  generally  expected  that  he  would  have  a 
definite  application  of  his  doctrines  to  the 
European  situation.  To  the  amazement  of 
all  concerned  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  no 
such  details  worked  out. 

He  did,  however,  insist  as  far  as  he  could 
upon  all  settlements  being  made  subject  to  his 
approval.  The  President's  aim  was  to  have 
the  European  settlement  conform  to  his 
theories.  This  settlement  once  made,  it  was 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  League  of  Nations  to 
maintain  it.  It  seems  as  if  the  President  hoped 
that  the  prestige  of  the  League  and  economic 
power  would  maintain  the  settlements  made 
without  recourse  to  armed  force.  It  is  not 
quite  certain  how  far  the  President  meant  to 
go  in  committing  the  United  States  to  any 
serious  responsibility.  In  any  case,  the  Senate 
decided  that  we  were  to  accept  no  responsi- 
bilities for  world  order  whatever,  except  as  the 
spirit  moved  us,  and  its  general  temper  was 
against  having  the  spirit  move  us. 

So  we  come  to  the  situation  in  which  the 
President  intimated  that  we  might  have  to  with- 
draw from  the  European  settlement  unless  such 
questions  as  Fiume  were  settled  satisfactorily 
to  us,  but  if  the  settlement  is  made  satisfactory 
to  us  we  still  assume  no  responsibility  for  it. 
The  Senate  seems  to  rather  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  withdraw  the  Treaty  and  the  Covenant ; 
for  a  considerable  number  of  that  august  body 
seem  to  be  possessed  with  a  great  ambition  to 
try  to  forget  Europe  and  all  its  works. 

The  spirit  which  animated  us  as  a  nation 
after  the  war  with  Spain  to  go  forth  with  some 
courage  and  put  Cuba  on  its  feet  and  bring  a 
new  era  to  the  Philippines  (6,000  miles  away) 
and  to  Porto  Rico,  seems  totally  lacking.  We 
shrink  from  even  discussing  a  mandate  for 
Turkey.  We  do  not  want  any  responsibility  for 
affairs  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere  although 
we  recognize  that  war  or  collapse  in  Europe 
would  certainly  force  us  out  of  our  retirement 
again.  We  have  become  critical  and  suspicious 
of  our  recent  associates.  Some  of  our  states- 
men even  seem  to  fear  that  the  nations  of 
Europe  weakened  as  they  are  with  war  will  get 
some  of  the  merchant  marine  or  foreign  trade 
away  from  us,  that  we  built  up  while  Europe 
was  fighting.    They  speak  as  if  we,  the  strong- 


est nation  in  the  world,  one  of  the  two  that 
reaped  great  profits  from  the  war  period,  were 
not  the  master  of  our  own  fate  and  the  maker  of 
our  own  destiny,  but  were  so  weak  and  guileless 
that  only  by  isolation  could  we  maintain  our 
independence.  If  George  Washington  could 
hear  the  words  of  warning — addressed  to  his 
spirited  fellow  countrymen  when  the  United 
States  was  a  hardly  formed  and  practically 
bankrupt  country  emerging  from  a  long  war — 
now  used  to  try  to  keep  our  hundred  millions 
from  taking  any  responsibility  for  keeping 
world  civilization  intact,  that  masterful  and 
vigorous  old  gentleman  would  turn  in  his  grave. 
Those  who  urge  extreme  caution  if  not  pusillan- 
imity in  his  name  do  him  a  grievous  wrong. 

But  if  conditions  have  changed  since  "the 
father  of  his  country"  laid  the  cornerstone  of 
our  policies,  the  conscientiousness  that  prompts 
the  undertaking  of  disinterested  enterprises  has 
not  changed — unless  it  has  grown  stronger  as 
the  country  grows  greater. 

Neither  our  entry  into  the  war  nor  our  exit 
from  it,  does  us  justice,  nor  is  our  shrinking 
from  responsibility  characteristic.  The  spirit 
that  has  broken  precedent  and  tradition  and 
made  us  a  nation  is  not  dead.  It  is  as  alive 
as  ever.  But  it  is  terribly  bewildered.  The 
degree  of  unselfishness  and  the  mastery  of  new 
problems  which  we  displayed  in  dealing  with 
the  former  Spanish  possessions  after  the  war 
of  1898  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of 
inspiration  and  pride  that  the  country  has  had. 
We  can't  accept  a  gain  in  foreign  trade  and  the 
collection  of  interest  from  Europe  as  a  substi- 
tute for  a  service  to  humanity.  We  need  some 
disinterested  enterprise  to  stir  us  out  of  the 
materialism  of  a  speculative  prosperity,  not  so 
much  the  negative  altruism  of  wanting  nothing 
(except  ships  and  trade)  from  the  peace  as  the 
positive  altruism  of  doing  something,  con- 
tributing something,  to  make  the  foundation  of 
peace  workable. 

The  value  of  a  League  of  Nations'  document 
is  nothing  unless  there  is  a  spirit  of  service  be- 
hind it.  If  we  had  taken — or  ever  should  take — 
the  responsibility  for  administering  Turkey, 
our  action  would  have  done  more  to  save  civi- 
lization than  any  kind  of  a  doctrine  committed 
to  paper.  And  if  we  did  some  altruistic  act, 
took  some  responsibility,  we  could  successfully 
urge  a  similar  procedure  on  others.  To  accept 
the  responsibilities  of  power  with  courage,  and 
use  them  fairly  and  generously,  is  the  mark  of 
a  great  and  altruistic  nation. 
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Peace  With  the  Bolsheviki 

IN  HER  letter  printed  elsewhere  in  this 
magazine  the  Princess  Cantacuzene,  whose 
books  shed  much  light  on  Russian  affairs, 
is  firm  in  the  belief  that  until  Russia  returns 
to  the  family  of  nations  Europe  will  not  be  out 
of  danger  of  famine  or  revolution.  In  the 
interview  recently  given  Mr.  Lincoln  Eyre  of 
the  New  York  World,  Lenin  voices  the  same 
opinion. 

In  Russia  we  have  wheat,  flax,  platinum,  potash, 
and  many  minerals  of  which  the  whole  world  stands 
in  desperate  need.  The  world  must  come  to  us 
for  them  in  the  end,  Bolshevism  or  no  Bolshevism. 
There  are  signs  that  a  realization  of  this  truth  is 
gradually  awakening. 

The  attempt  to  open  trade  through  the 
Russian  cooperative  societies  was  one  sign. 
Lenin  is  right,  there  are  many  others. 

He  continues: 

I  know  of  no  reason  why  a  Socialist  common- 
wealth like  ours  can  not  do  business  indefinitely 
with  capitalistic  countries.  We  don't  mind  taking 
their  capitalistic  locomotives  and  farming  machinery, 
so  why  should  they  mind  taking  our  socialistic 
wheat,  flax,  and  platinum?  Socialistic  corn  tastes 
the  same  as  any  other  corn,  does  it  not? 

He  sees  no  economic  barrier  to  trade  with 
Russia  on  the  barter  basis.  Further  than  that 
he  intimates  that  money  and  credit  of  foreigners 
would  be  safe  and  welcome  in  Soviet  Russia 
once  peace  were  formally  established  which  he 
is  eager  to  have  done: 

All  the  world  knows  that  we  are  prepared  to  make 
peace  on  terms  the  fairness  of  which  even  the  most 
imperialistic  capitalists  could  not  dispute.  We 
have  reiterated  and  reiterated  our  desire  for  peace, 
our  need  for  peace,  and  our  readiness  to  give  foreign 
capital  the  most  generous  concessions  and  guaran- 
tees. 

Superficially  the  Lenin  programme  would 
seem  to  promise  a  solution  of  the  whole  prob- 
lem. "A  peace  the  fairness  of  which  even  the 
most  imperialistic  capitalists  will  not  dispute," 
supplies  of  food  and  metal  which  Europe  needs 
in  return  for  manufactures  which  Europe 
wants  to  sell,  and  beyond  this,  generous  con- 
cessions and  guarantees  to  foreign  capital. 

Is  this  the  truce  of  Adam-zad,  the  bear  that 
walks  like  a  man? 

Lenin  has  stated  quite  frankly  elsewhere  that 
the  peace  he  desires  now  is  merely  a  truce 
during    which    the    Soviet    Government    can 


strengthen  itself  to  carry  the  campaign  of  its 
disrupting  doctrine  into  other  countries.  Its 
military  force  has  been  sufficient  to  defeat  all 
other  Russian  parties,  but  its  propaganda  is 
its  main  reliance  and  this  it  can  operate  against 
other  countries  as  well  or  better  during  peace 
than  during  war.  For  some  time  past  Lenin's 
government  has  been  engaged  in  stirring  up  a 
Bolshevist  revolution  in  India  and  the  Near 
East.  First  of  all,  it  is  mobilizing  India's 
twenty  million  Mohammedan  subjects  as 
agents  for  the  dissemination  of  revolutionary 
unrest  not  only  in  India  but  throughout  the 
Near  and  Middle  East.  A  "  Central  Bureau  of 
the  Committee  of  the  East"  is  established  at 
Moscow,  headed  by  two  gentlemen  named 
Ibragimoff  and  Alimoff,  both  obviously  Mo- 
hammedans, since  these  are  merely  the  Russian- 
ized forms  of  two  common  Moslem  names, 
Ibrahim  and  Ali. 

This  Central  Bureau  has  been  very  active. 
Last  December  it  sent  a  propaganda  train 
entitled  "The  Red  East"  through  Turkestan, 
for  organization  and  instruction  purposes. 
The  train  was  stocked  with  Bolshevist  liter- 
ature in  various  Asiatic  languages,  and  carried 
a  printing  press,  a  wireless  installation,  a 
bureau  for  complaints,  a  cinematograph,  and  a 
corps  of  lecturers.  This  is  merely  the  most 
spectacular  move  in  a  campaign  for  turning 
Russian  Turkestan  into  a  Bolshevist  stronghold 
whence  revolutionary  propaganda  may  radiate 
into  adjacent  Moslem  lands.  In  Moscow 
also  are  large  numbers  of  Indian  revolution- 
aries, both  Mohammedans  and  Hindus,  who 
are  being  carefully  trained  for  spreading 
sedition  in  India. 

This  Bolshevist  propaganda  is  perhaps  the 
most  serious  phase  of  the  situation.  British 
arms  are  probably  able  to  repel  Russian  attacks 
on  India's  strategically  strong  northwest 
frontier,  even  if  the  Russians  should  have  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  warlike  Afghan  tribes. 
But  Bolshevism's  "back-fire"  in  India  itself 
is  quite  another  matter.  The  India  of  1920 
is  not  the  India  of  a  generation  ago.  It  is 
not  untouched  with  the  world's  unrest.  The 
Russian  Bolsheviki  can  make  clever  use  of 
Indian  discontent.  A  generation  ago  a  Czarist 
invasion  of  India  could  have  offered  only  a 
change  of  masters.  To-day  the  Russian  apos- 
tles of  sedition  whisper  honeyed  promises  of 
"liberation." 

Thus  Britain  is  faced  with  a  dangerous 
possibility.    And  the  world  that  has  confessed 
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that  there  is  no  nation  in  it  both  strong  and 
willing  enough  to  take  a  mandate  for  Turkey 
is  facing  the  danger  of  a  new  social  disease  in 
that  already  festering  spot  of  contagion. 

As  soon  as  the  Armistice  came — and  before — 
there  were  many  people  who  urged  the  United 
States  and  the  Allies  to  give  Kolchak  and 
Denikin  and  all  other  anti-Bolshevist  forces 
enough  aid  in  munitions  and  money  and  enough 
strengthening  by  Allied  soldiers  to  defeat  the 
Red  Army  and  set  up  in  Russia  a  government 
friendly  to  Democracy  and  to  the  Entente  and 
America.  Another  group  said  let  us  recognize 
Lenin  and  try  to  make  friends  with  him.  The 
decision  was  to  do  neither  but  to  declare 
enmity  toward  the  Red  Government  and  give 
its  enemies  as  little  help  as  possible.  The 
result  is  that  most  of  the  forces  which  are 
hostile  to  the  government  of  Lenin  are  now 
defeated  and  he  is  much  stronger  than  he  was. 
The  task  of  attacking  him  from  a  military 
point  of  view  is  far  more  difficult.  The 
question,  however,  still  remains  of  peace  or 
war.  There  is  no  use  having  a  state  of  war- 
fare unless  the  enemy  is  to  be  attacked  and 
defeated.  There  seems  less  chance  of  that 
than  there  was  a  year  ago.  The  only  course 
left  open  then  is  to  accept  Lenin's  terms.  The 
Bolshevist  state  has  done  to  Europe  what  the 
French  Revolution  did.  It  has  announced  its 
aim  to  destroy  the  whole  existing  state  of 
affairs  and  successfully  defied  the  world  to 
punish  its  heresy.  The  Bolshevist  Government 
is  also  doing  what  the  French  Revolution  did. 
It  is  quite  rapidly  going  back  toward  the  same 
economic  system  which  its  aim  in  life  is  to 
destroy  but  with  a  new  set  of  people  in  pos- 
session of  wealth  and  power.  But  before  France 
got  herself  in  order  after  "the  terror,"  her  fight- 
ing legions  had  disrupted  all  of  Europe.  There 
were  truces  now  and  again  even  as  Lenin 
proposes  now  but  the  world  was  in  turmoil  un- 
til the  old  economic  order  was  restored.  The 
parallel  is  not  as  accurate  as  it  may  sound  for 
the  French  and  the  Russians  are  very  different 
people,  economic  conditions  are  not  what  they 
were,  nor  is  Russia  likely  to  produce  a  Napo- 
leon, yet  the  picture  of  Russia  for  two  years  in 
Red  control  is  an  inspiring  sight  to  the  Red- 
minded  all  over  the  world,  especially  in  these 
times  of  hunger  and  distress.  And  the  promise 
of  "liberation"  by  the  Bolsheviki  may  well  in- 
flame the  minds  of  the  subject  peoples  not  only 
in  India  and  the  Near  East  but  everywhere 
in  the  world.    The  year  of  watchful  waiting 


to  see  what  Lenin  would  do  has  left  the  world 
with  a  danger  which  it  may  take  many  years 
to  outgrow.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  pres- 
sure of  the  laws  of  economics  inside  Russia  will 
transform  the  government  before  its  propa- 
ganda has  spread  misery  into  other  parts  of 
the  world.  And  this  is  not  an  academic  ques- 
tion. It  might  at  any  time  become  a  question 
of  war  in  which  we  might  have  to  join. 


Mr.  Keynes  and  the  Restoration  of 
Germany 
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R.  JOHN  MAYNARD  KEYNES  has 
written  a  book  called  "The  Economic 
Consequences  of  the  Peace"  which  has 
given  great  encouragement  to  the  critics  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty,  and  of  the  President.  Mr. 
Keynes's  book  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  fate 
of  Germany.  His  criticism  of  the  President 
is  because  he  did  not  protect  Germany  further, 
and  his  criticism  of  Clemenceau,  Lloyd  George, 
and  Orlando,  is  because  they  demanded  too 
much  from  Germany.  He  does  not  concern  him- 
self with  Germany  for  love  of  the  Germans  but 
from  belief  in  them.  He  accepts  their  basis  of 
kultur — that  German  domination  is  neces- 
sary to  Europe.  The  following  paragraphs  are 
the  foundation  of  his  argument: 

Round  Germany  as  a  central  support  the  rest  of 
the  European  economic  system  grouped  itself,  and 
on  the  prosperity  and  enterprise  of  Germany  the 
prosperity  of  the  rest  of  the  Continent  mainly  de- 
pended. The  increasing  pace  of  Germany  gave  her 
neighbors  an  outlet  for  their  products,  in  exchange 
for  which  the  enterprise  of  the  German  merchant 
supplied  them  v/ith  their  chief  requirements  at  a  low 
orice. 

The  statistics  of  the  economic  interdependence  of 
Germany  and  her  neighbors  are  overwhelming. 
Germany  was  the  best  customer  of  Russia,  Norway, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Austria- 
Hungary;  she  was  the  second  best  customer  of  Great 
Britain,  Sweden,  and  Denmark;  and  the  third  best 
customer  of  France.  She  was  the  largest  source  of 
supply  to  Russia,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Holland,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Austria-Hungary,  Ru- 
mania, and  Bulgaria;  and  the  second  largest  source 
of  supply  to  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  and  France. 

In  our  own  case  [Great  Britain]  we  sent  more  ex- 
ports to  Germany  than  to  any  other  country  in  the 
world  except  India,  and  we  bought  more  from  her 
than  from  any  other  country  in  the  world  except  the 
United  States. 

There  was  no  European  country  except  those  west 
of  Germany  which  did  not  do  more  than  a  quarter  of 
their  total  trade  with  her;  and  in  the  case  of  Russia, 
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Austria-Hungary,  and  Holland,  the  proportion  was 
far  greater. 

Germany  not  only  furnished  these  countries  with 
trade,  but,  in  the  case  of  some  of  them,  supplied  a 
great  part  of  the  capital  needed  for  their  own 
development.  Of  Germany's  pre-war  foreign  in- 
vestments, amounting  in  all  to  about  56,250,000,000, 
not  far  short  of  $2,500,000,000  was  invested  in 
Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  and 
Turkey.  (Sums  of  money  mentioned  in  this  book 
in  terms  of  dollars  have  been  converted  from  pounds 
sterling  at  the  rate  of  $5  to  £1).  And  by  the  system 
of  "peaceful  penetration"  she  gave  these  countries 
not  only  capital,  but,  what  they  needed  hardly  less, 
organization.  The  whole  of  Europe  east  of  the 
Rhine  thus  fell  into  the  German  industrial  orbit,  and 
its  economic  life  was  adjusted  accordingly. 

On  this  premise  Mr.  Keynes  builds  up  in  clear 
and  readable  manner  the  argument  that  as 
Germany  was  the  economic  keystone  of  Europe 
before  the  war,  the  way  to  restore  Europe  is 
to  make  her  the  economic  keystone  again.  To 
this  end  her  payments  of  reparation  should  be 
reduced  and  the  coal  and  iron  on  which  her 
prosperity  was  based  should  be  left  in  her 
hands. 

Mr.  Keynes  suggests  that  the  Allies  cancel 
all  debts  among  themselves  arising  out  of  the 
war.  What  England  owes  and  is  owed  will 
about  balance.  The  net  result  of  the  operation 
would  be  the  remission  of  a  heavy  foreign  debt 
from  France.  But  even  this,  Mr.  Keynes 
intimates,  would  not  be  enough  to  reestablish 
France  on  a  sound  basis.  His  book  leaves  one 
with  the  impression  that  he  would  be  quite 
content  to  see  France  lapse  into  a  second  rate 
power  as  a  reward  for  her  services  in  saving 
civilization. 

If  we  grant  Mr.  Keynes's  premise  that  we 
must  give  Germany  economic  dominance  in 
Europe  the  rest  of  his  suggestions  are  entirely 
pertinent.  But  it  seems  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  most  Americans  would  prefer  to  see 
France  and  Italy  given  every  possible  help 
toward  economic  rejuvenation  rather  than 
Germany. 

Mr.  Keynes  seems  to  be  one  of  those  who  is 
so  afraid  of  being  considered  vindictive  (the 
maker  of  a  Carthaginian  peace,  as  he  calls  it) 
that  he  would  withhold  the  necessities  of 
restoration  from  his  friends  in  order  to  be 
generous  to  his  enemies. 

Mr.  Keynes  left  his  place  on  the  British 
Peace  Delegation  because  of  his  point  of  view. 

In  both  the  United  States  and  in  Great 
Britain    there    are    a    good    many    vicarious 


altruists  who  wish  to  forego  the  punishment  of 
the  enemy  and  make  a  "good"  peace  at  the 
expense  of  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  Serbia,  and 
Greece — the  Continental  Allies  on  whom  the 
burden  of  the  war  fell.  With  the  motive  which 
prompts  their  altruism  all  should  agree.  But 
before  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  urges  such 
altruism  would  it  not  be  well  for  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  who  suffered  least 
(and  we  very  much  the  least  of  the  two)  to 
forego  our  reparation  in  the  form  of  ships  and 
our  profits  from  the  war  in  the  shape  of 
Europe's  debt  to  us — the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  are  the  only  creditor  nations — 
before  we  suggest  that  the  others  forego 
reparation,  money,  and  coal  mines? 


Our  Bankers'  New  Responsibility 

THE  credit  situation  in  this  country  has 
reached  a  point  where  bankers  agree 
further  expansion  would  be  undesirable. 
The  percentage  of  gold  reserve  to  outstanding 
credit  liabilities  of  the  banks  has  shown  a  steady 
shrinkage  since  191 7  and  leading  bankers  see  a 
possible  danger  in  an)'  further  growth  of  the 
credit  structure  as  compared  with  the  gold  base. 
We  have,  in  fact,  reached  a  point  under  the 
Federal  Reserve  system  where  the  legal  limits 
will  not  permit  of  much  more  expansion  than 
would  be  needed  to  see  us  through  a  financial 
disturbance  like  that  of  1907;  our  new  elastic 
banking  system  will  be  of  little  protection 
against  such  a  disturbance  if  it  is  stretched 
nearer  to  the  maximum  limit  before  any  such 
danger  arises. 

In  view  of  this  strain  in  our  credit  resources. 
a  responsibility  devolves  upon  every  banker  of 
the  country  to  exercise  discriminating  control 
over  the  stream  of  credit  that  keeps  the  wheels 
of  business  running.  This  the  bankers  should 
do  for  their  own  good  as  well  as  for  the  public 
welfare.  For  banks  whose  loans  are  for  essen- 
tial enterprises  are  in  much  stronger  positions 
than  those  that  haveextended  credit  on  luxuries 
and  for  non-essential  business.  And  as  James 
S.  Alexander,  president  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Commerce  in  New  York,  in  this  connection 
recently  said,  "In  case  a  commercial  depression 
should  come,  if  it  found  the  business  structure 
of  the  count rv  chiefly  engaged  in  necessary 
enterprises,  less  serious  results  would  follow 
than  if  it  found  the  business  organization  largely 
engaged  in  activities  which  would  be  more 
vulnerable  to  public  retrenchment." 
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Business  men  can  help  the  bankers  by  not 
detracting  credit  from  essential  industries,  and 
the  public  could  solve  the  problem  by  restricting 
it>  expenditures  for  non-essentials;  but  these 
remedies  are  not  to  be  depended  upon.  It  is 
the  banker  in  control  of  the  credit  to  whom  we 
must  look  for  effecting  the  results  desired.  He 
should  now  look  at  the  situation  from  a  national 
as  well  as  a  local  viewpoint. 

The  A.  B.  C.  of  Universal  Training 

THE  Democrats  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives refused  to  endorse  the  princi- 
ple of  universal  military  training,  de- 
spite its  advocacy  both  by  Secretary  of  War 
Baker  and  the  President.  The  Military  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  however,  endorsed  the 
principle  by  a  vote  of  1 1  to  9,  but  agreed  to 
abandon  all  mention  of  the  matter  for  the  pres- 
ent. Chairman  Kahn  says  it  will  be  brought 
up  in  the  next  Congress. 

Some  of  the  opposition  to  universal  training 
in  Congress  has  been  under  the  cover  of  the 
necessity  of  economy;  some  of  it  is  opposition 
to  the  principle  of  the  thing  itself.  This  latter 
is  based  upon  the  fear  that  universal  military 
training  will  lead  to  "militarism."  The  evils 
of  this  term  of  reproach  are  generally  held  to  be 
three: 

(1)  Universal  training  would  mean  pre- 
paredness for  war  and  preparations  for  war 
incite  other  nations  to  prepare,  and  com- 
petitive preparation  engenders  bad  feeling  and 
war  itself. 

(2)  Universal  training  is  unnecessarily  costly. 

(3)  Universal  training  presupposes  a  number 
of  officers,  and  an  officer  class  is  an  evil  in  a 
democracy. 

But  the  main  question  is  whether  as  a  nation 
we  wish  to  go  on  the  assumption  that  if  we  do 
not  have  an  army  we  can  be  sure  not  to  need 
one.  For  a  man  who  feels  sure  that  we  shall 
need  no  army  in  the  future,  opposition  to 
universal  training  is  sound.  On  the  other  hand 
if  we  are  likely  to  have  wars  in  the  future 
whether  we  are  ready  for  them  or  not,  is  it  not 
wise  to  be  ready  when  they  come?  At  this 
point  the  fearful  say  "Yes,  we  shall  have  wars 
but  it  is  better  to  have  them  at  enemy  in- 
stigation once  in  a  while  and  conduct  them 
with  the  maximum  of  waste  and  suffering  and 
deaths  than  to  be  open  to  the  suspicion  of 
having  increased  the  number  of  wars  by  pre- 
paredness."    It  is  only  fair  to  say  "sitspicion 


of  having  increased  the  number  of  wars"  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether,  for  in- 
stance, China  would  have  avoided  wars  if  she 
had  been  prepared  or  whether  I  ranee  would 
have  been  left  in  peace  if  she  had  been  un- 
prepared. Every  man  can  have  his  opinion, 
but  proof  is  hardly  possible.  As  to  the  cost  of 
universal  training,  any  serious  study  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Civil  War,  the  Spanish  War,  and 
our  participation  abroad  will  convince  the 
most  skeptical  that  it  could  not  cost  as  much  as 
the  prolongation  of  wars  by  lack  of  preparation. 

Still  there  remains  the  dread  of  the  officer 
class  and  the  military  mind.  It  was  very 
prevalent  in  Germany.  There  the  army  was 
directly  responsible  to  the  Emperor.  This 
meant  that  it  was  not  responsible  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  The  use  the 
army  was  put  to  was  in  the  Emperor's  hands, 
not  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  Secondly,  if 
the  public  did  not  like  the  methods  of  training 
or  the  privileges  of  the  "officer  class"  or  the 
method  of  selecting  officers  it  could  do  nothing 
about  it.  A  country  in  which  the  people  have 
no  control  over  its  army  may  justly  be  accused 
of  militarism,  and  the  "officer  class"  endowed 
with  special  privileges  in  such  a  country  is 
likely  to  be  an  unspeakable  offence  to  any 
democratic  minded  person.  But  universal 
service  in  the  United  States  could  not  have 
either  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  universal 
service  under  the  Kaiser.  Congress — the 
representative  of  the  people — must  decide  to 
what  uses  the  Army  will  be  put.  Secondly, 
Congress — the  representative  of  the  very  people 
whom  it  is  proposed  to  train  in  the  army — will 
decide  the  methods  of  training,  the  rules  of 
service,  and  the  method  of  selection  of  officers. 
If,  under  this  system,  a  dangerous  or  un- 
democratic officer  class  can  grow  up  our 
democracy  has  lost  most  of  its  rugged  charac- 
teristics. As  a  matter  of  fact  no  such  evil  as 
some  fear  for  us  has  grown  up  in  the  democra- 
cies such  as  France,  Switzerland,  or  Australia, 
where  universal  training  is  in  operation. 

In  this  discussion  universal  training  and 
preparation  for  war  on  land  have  been  used 
interchangeably,  for  certainly  a  professional 
standing  army  large  enough  to  do  anything 
more  than  police  functions  and  garrison  our 
overseas  possessions  is  far  more  costly,  more 
provocative  of  war,  and  more  undemocratic 
than  any  other  scheme  that  could  be  devised, 
and  at  present  there  seems  no  likelihood  of 
getting  by  voluntary  enlistment  enough  men 
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to  join  the  Regular  Army  to  fulfill  these  func- 
tions. Our  choice  is  between  universal  training 
and  no  preparation. 


Selfish  or  Unselfish  Heroes 

DURING  November,  1919,  the  National 
Convention  of  the  American  Legion, 
meeting  at  Minneapolis,  adopted  a 
resolution  leaving  the  matter  of  bonuses  for 
former  service  men  in  the  hands  of  Congress. 

That  was  probably  as  wise  a  move  as  the 
best  leadership  in  the  Legion  could  achieve. 
In  Congress,  however,  are  many  representa- 
tives grown  accustomed  to  voting  money  for 
the  soldier  vote,  and  in  Congress  the  bonus 
idea  had  a  strong  hold.  In  the  Legion  also 
the  idea  of  receiving  money  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  was  not  unpopular,  and  the  more 
material  elements  in  Congress  and  the  Legion 
seem  to  have  struck  an  unholy  bargain. 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Legion, 
and  continuously  from  then  until  the  conven- 
tion was  held  at  Minneapolis,  many  people  felt 
that  a  new  and  a  greater  G.  A.  R.  was  laying  a 
foundation  for  its  activities;  that  selfish  ambi- 
tions would  guide  it;  that  its  strength  Would  be 
used  in  partisan  politics  and  political  influence. 
This  viewpoint  was  somewhat  strengthened 
by  hurried  and  ill-judged  actions  on  the  part  of 
several  posts,  which  voiced  themselves  in 
resolutions  adopted  on  many  hastily  considered 
subjects. 

But  the  sane  and  broadminded  policies  out- 
lined by  the  Minneapolis  Convention, overcame 
most  of  the  criticism  that  had  been  levelled 
at  the  Legion,  and  the  country  seemed  to  ac- 
cept as  genuine  its  avowed  determination  to 
keep  out  of  politics  and  to  aim  at  the  develop- 
ment of  a  powerful  organization  for  the  promo- 
tion of  constructive  Americanism. 

With  such  a  policy  directing  its  activities 
the  American  Legion  might  look  forward  to  a 
long  and  useful  career,  in  which  the  many 
things  that  could  be  accomplished  for  the 
country's  good  would  redound  to  the  credit  of 
the  Legion  and  of  each  individual  member. 

But  three  months  after  the  Legion's  national 
representative  convention  adopted  a  resolution 
that  unselfishly  refrained  from  actively  urging 
a  bonus,  for  itself  and  its  constituency,  the 
Legion's  National  Committee,  proclaimed  it- 
self in  favor  of  a  bonus  plan  so  extensive  that 
it  will  require  another  great  loan  or  special  taxes. 

But  this  immense  sum  of  money  is  not  the 


big  issue  at  stake.  The  serious  question  is 
whether  or  not  the  American  Legion  will  find 
it  possible  to  remain  truly  unselfish.  If  the 
Legion  is  to  adopt  the  practise  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  and  have  for  the  main- 
spring of  its  action  continual  raids  on  the 
Federal  treasury  in  which  the  patriotism  of  its 
members  in  the  war  is  to  be  made  the  basis  for 
demanding  special  donations  from  Congress, 
its  value  in  American  life  will  be  reduced  to 
little  or  nothing.  This  tendency  in  the  Legion 
has  already  prevented  many  ex-soldiers  from 
joining  it  and  has  led  others  already  members  to 
consider  resigning.  This  is  a  natural  enough 
feeling  for  men  who  looked  on  their  service  as 
patriotism  and  not  as  a  basis  for  plunder,  but 
their  real  duty  lies  in  staying  in  or  joining  the 
Legion  and  keeping  it  straight.  The  Legion 
is  here  to  stay.  The  question  is,  Will  it  be 
selfish  or  unselfish? 

II 

ON  THE  other  hand,  the  debt  the  country 
owes  to  the  disabled  soldiers  has  been 
scandalously  neglected.  Thousands  of  wounded 
soldiers  and  sailors  promised  the  vocational 
training  that  is  their  right,  have  been  forced  by 
an  inefficient  and  unsympathetic  board  to  wait 
indefinitely,  and  many,  having  given  up  hope, 
have  gone  back  into  civilian  life  handicapped 
by  their  wounds  and  forced  into  work  for  which 
many  of  them  are  unfitted,  and  in  which  they 
cannot  hope  to  excel. 

In  no  department  of  war  work  has  the  lack  of 
success  been  more  marked  than  in  the  work  of 
the  Vocational  Training  Board.  And  in  none 
of  our  efforts  should  our  energy,  sympathy,  and 
money  have  been  spent  with  a  more  lavish 
hand.  But  of  the  thousands  who  have  applied 
for  vocational  training  but  a  handful  have  been 
trained,  and  many  of  those  only  after  weeks  and 
months  of  waiting. 

It  is  on  this  question  and  similar  ones,  should 
we  be  unfortunate  enough  to  be  forced  to  face 
any  others,  that  the  American  Legion  may 
properly  use  the  influence  that  its  great  mem- 
bership has.  Here  its  activities,  no  matter  how 
strenuous,  could  by  no  chance  take  on  the  tinge 
of  selfishness,  and  could  be  open  to  no  misinter- 
pretation.    Here  is  its  proper  field. 

Nor  should  the  American  Legion  be  left 
alone  to  fight  for  those  maimed  in  the  battles  of 
their  country.  It  is  every  citizen's  duty  to  see 
that  those  who  are  now  suffering  from  handi- 
caps received  in  the  country's  service  should 
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have  made  up  to  them,  in  the  crude  way  we  replaced  by  other  structures.     It  is  much  more 

have  at  our  disposal,  the  sacrifices  they  have  significant  that  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  the 

made.  disrupted  villages  have  come  to  life,  for,  of  the 

4.023  communities  which  were  invaded,  munic- 

n                                r  ipal  administration  has  been  resumed  in  3,872. 

Reconstruction  in  France  ^  wjth  t|w  characteristic  energv  ofVeir 

DURING  the  months  since  the  last  Amer-  race  the  inhabitants  of  these  phenix-like  towns 

ican  caisson  was  pulled  out  of  the  mud  have  gone  out  over  a  countryside  that  is  gouged 

of  the  Meuse  Valley,  and  both  our  sol-  by  trenches  and  fallow  under  barbed-wire,  and 

diers  and  our  thoughts  have  been  transferred  have  reclaimed  about  one  third  of  the  land 

home  again,  reconstruction  in  France  has  been  which  kultur  had  robbed  of  every  productive 

going  on  apace.     France's  problems  have  been  quality. 

greater  than  almost  any  other  country.     She  The  restoration  of  the  invaded  regions  is  the 

must  make  not  only  the  social,  economic,  and  first  thing  to  be  done  for  the  individuals  who 

political  readjustments  in  common  with  all  the  suffered  most  in  the  war,  a  thing  that  the  Gov- 

world,  but  added  to  these,  are  tasks  of  material  ernment  of  France  has  done — and  rightly.  This 

reconstruction   greater    than    those  of   either  reconstruction  is  not  a  test  of  France's  econo- 

the   allies   or  the   enemies   of   France.     The  mic   condition.     It   is  a  thing  apart,  for  in 

battles  made  a  terrible  scar,  and  reports  con-  human  justice  it  must  be  done  even  if  the 

cerning  the  rate  at  which  it  has  been  disap-  money  to  do  it  is  borrowed.     But  the  world 

pearing  have  conflicted.     A  few  months  ago  the  is  glad  that  France  is  managing  to  do  it  so 

despatches     bore    a     pessimistic    tone.     The  quickly. 

Government,  under  the  influence  of  a  reaction  

from  the  war  strain  seemed  to  accomplish  little;  KI             r        <<r»     " 

the  heart  of  France  was  heavy.     But  lately  the  Norway  Uoes     Dry 

sky  has  cleared.     Bolshevism  had  its  answer  in  ^  1  ^HE  United  States  has  a  "dry"  comrade, 

the  winter  elections  when  the  people  returned  Norway  has  banned  the  sale  of  strong 

by  an  overwhelming  majority  the  supporters  X     intoxicants.     Unlike  ourselves,  Norwe- 

of  the  Government;  the  birth  rate  is  reported  gian  national  prohibition  was  brought  about  by 

to  have  risen  to  reassuring  heights;     France  is  a  popular  referendum.     Unlike  ourselves,  again 

regaining  her  vitality.    The  extent  to  which  the  Norwegian  prohibitionists  were  remarkably 

this  is  true  is  indicated  in  a  recent  report.     The  quiet,  saying  little  and    lobbying    less.     The 

invaded  regions  must  draw  their  elixir  of  life  "wets"  did  most  of  the  shouting.     Yet,  when 

over   the   railroads.    Of  these   945    miles   of  the  votes  were  counted,  it  was  found  that  the 

double  track  and  463  miles  of  single  track  lay  "drys"  had  won. 

useless  on  November  11,  1918;  one  year  later  It  seems  to  be  the  universal  verdict  in  Nor- 

853  miles  of  double  track  and  431  miles  of  single  way   that    "the   women    did    it."       Woman 

track  had  been  repaired — in  other  words,  more  suffrage  is  very  recent  in  Norway,  this  being 

than  90  per  cent,   of  the  damaged  railroad  the  first  time  that  women  have  voted  in  a 

tracks  of  France  have  been  restored  to  service,  general  election.     But  they  certainly  registered 

To  supplement  these,  the  canals,  which  afford  their  views  in  an  emphatic  manner,  for  Norway 

such  an  important  means  of  communication  in  went  dry  by  a  majority  of  nearly  1 10,000  votes 

France,  are  now  practically  normal.  out  of  a  total  of  660,000  ballots  cast. 

The  restoration  of  the  towns  does  not  appear  But  "dry"  in  Norway  is  not  quite  the  same 

to  have  progressed  so  far — which  is  not  surpris-  as  "dry"  in  America  under  our  present  law.     In 

ing.    For  what  American  soldier  who  was  on  the  Norway  the  sale  of  very  light  wines  and  an 

line  in  1918  will  ever  forget  the  blasted  villages,  official  beer  of  low  alcoholic  content  is  still 

the  physical  disfigurement?     Because  French  allowed.     Both  in  Norway  and  Sweden  the 

houses  are  mostly  built  of  stone  the  problem  of  philosophy  of  moderation  in  attacking  alcohol 

repairs  is  peculiarly  difficult.     It  was  estimated  has   been   adopted   on   the   theory  that    the 

that  about  550,000  buildings  were  damaged  or  light   drinks  would   do   no   social   harm  but 

reduced  to  a  heap  of  broken  stones.     Of  these  would  tend  to  prevent  the  illicit  sale  of  stronger 

more  than  160,000  are  now  either  repaired  or  liquor. 


READERS'   LETTERS 

AID  FOR  RUSSIAN  SUFFERERS 


DEAR  SIR:  The  energy  of  the  most 
brilliant  minds  to-day  is  being 
turned  to  the  problem  of  forging  a 
chain  of  sympathy  and  friendship 
which  shall  bind  the  nations  of  the 
world  together  into  a  mighty  bulwark  of  peace. 
But  no  matter  how  valiant  is  the  struggle 
toward  this  end,  all  efforts  will  meet  with 
failure  if  Russia  is  neglected.  Russia,  both 
because  of  geographic  and  economic  reasons, 
is  the  mighty  master  link.  Her  far-flung 
boundaries  connect  two  civilizations  radically 
different  and  with  few  points  of  contact — 
the  Oriental  and  the  Occidental.  So  richly 
has  she  been  blessed  by  nature  that  she  is 
capable  in  normal  times  of  providing  food, 
clothing,  and  shelterfor  more  than  five  times  her 
population.  Nearly  everything  the  modern 
world  requires  for  reconstruction  and  progress 
is  obtainable  in  superabundance  in  Russia. 
Proof  of  the  dependence  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
for  its  stability  and  progress  upon  Russia  has 
recently  been  seen  in  the  immense  pressure 
brought  to  bear  to  force  the  Allied  governments 
to  recognize  the  Soviet  Government.  The 
motive  behind  this  agitation  is  not  that  the 
Allies,  by  recognizing  the  Bolsheviki,  should 
express  sympathy  with  their  cause,  but  because 
Europe  finds  it  practically  impossible  to  bind  up 
the  wounds  of  war  without  access  to  the  treas- 
ures in  Russia's  fertile  fields  and  rich  mines. 

Because  of  this  very  fact  of  Russia's  im- 
portant relation  to  the  welfare  and  progress  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  it  is  impossible  to  look 
forward  to  the  dawn  of  universal  peace  and 
brotherhood  while  Russia  is  left  with  the  curse 
of  Bolshevism.  This  curse  knows  no  equal 
even  in  the  darkest  pages  of  history  for  its 
horror  and  ruthless  destruction  of  religion, 
education,  and  even  the  sacred  family  bonds. 
Those  who  persist  in  believing  that  Bolshevism 
is  a  beautiful  dream  of  democracy  come  true, 
are  either  wilfully  blind  to  facts  or  misinformed. 
My  husband  and  I  stayed  in  Russia  long 
enough  to  know  that  this  millennium  which 
was  promised,  under  the  name  of  "Bolshe- 
vism," was  nothing  more  than  a  brutal  form  of 
tyranny.  Then  we  fled.  My  husband  later 
joined  the  patriotic  Russians,  who,  under  the 
recent  leadership  of  Kolchak,  have  been  fighting 
Bolshevism.    Although  deserted  by  the  Allies, 


with  little  ammunition  and  almost  no  clothing 
(many  of  them  fought  through  this  winter 
with  bare  feet  in  the  snow)  these  valiant  men 
have  met  disaster  and  discouragement  with 
indomitable  courage  and  unshaken  faith  in  their 
cause. 

The  political  questions  regarding  Russia  are 
for  governments  to  decide.  But  the  question 
of  caring  for  the  innumerable  war  orphans, 
the  saving  of  innocent  little  ones  from  starva- 
tion, or  death  by  exposure,  the  giving  of  food 
and  shelter  to  destitute  and  helpless  boys  and 
girls,  young  mothers  and  old  people,  all  this 
need  not  wait  for  the  ponderous  wheels  of 
governmental  machinery  to  move. 

In  order  that  there  should  be  no  duplication 
of  efforts  in  the  sending  of  relief  which  would 
result  in  waste  of  energy,  money,  or  supplies, 
various  Russian  relief  societies  have  been  amal- 
gamated under  the  name  of  the  "American 
Central  Committee  for  Russian  Relief"  with 
headquarters  at  the  Buckingham  Hotel,  New 
York  City.  This  Committee  cooperates  with 
the  Red  Cross  and  the  American  Relief  Ad- 
ministration European  Children's  Fund  in 
distributing  relief  supplies  where  possible.  In 
other  regions,  it  has  its  own  machinery  of 
distribution  so  that  every  guarantee  may  be 
given  that  the  relief  goes  safely  to  non- 
Bolshevist  population  and  refugees.  One  hun- 
dred cents  of  every  dollar  contributed  to  the 
Committee  goes  to  relief  purposes,  as  our  di- 
rectors supplied  the  fund  for  administration. 
This  appeal  in  behalf  of  non-Bolshevist  Russia 
will  not  fall  on  unresponsive  ears  in  America. 
My  adopted  people  are  the  Russians,  who  are 
faithful  to  the  Allies  still,  though  tortured, 
driven  from  their  homes,  and  left  destitute. 
By  sending  them  food  and  clothing  America 
is  doing  something  besides  an  act  of  human- 
itarianism.  These  refugees  are  all  men  and 
women  who,  as  educators,  scientists,  jurists, 
bankers,  manufacturers,  and  skilled  workmen 
of  all  kinds,  will  be  necessary  when  Bol- 
shevism falls  of  its  own  weight.  Russia  will  be 
sorely  in  need  of  these  people  for  her  recon- 
struction. By  saving  them  from  starvation 
and  sickness  now,  it  will  be  made  possible  for 
Russia  to  rise  out  of  the  quagmire  of  Bol- 
shevism and  disorganization,  and  build  again. 

Julia  Cantacuzene-Speransky,  nee  Grant. 


RAILROAD  INVESTMENTS  AND 
THE  NEW  RAILROAD  LAW 

Every  month  in  this  part  of  the  magazine  The  World's  Work  prints 

an  article  on   investments  and  the  lessons   to   he  learned   therefrom 

PREVIOUS  to  the  passage  by  Congress  cent.,  or  6  per  cent.,  return  is  going  to  mean  to 

of  the  new  railroad  measure,  railroad  the  railroads.     It  depends  on  what  property 

stocks  and  bonds  had  fallen  to  such  value  the    Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

low  levels  in  the  security  markets  that  will  use  as  a  basis  for  reckoning  it.     It   is 

it  did  not  take  much  courage  to  pre-  generally    assumed,    however,    that    for    this 

diet  that  any  change  in  their  market  value  aggregate  value  (pending  the  completion  of  the 

which  might  follow  the  passage  of  the  bill  would  valuation  work  now  being  carried  on  by  the 

very  likely  be  for  the  better.    Thatwas  the  most  commission)    the   aggregate   of   the  property 

encouraging  and  honest  answer  that  could  then  investment  accounts  of  the  individual  roads 

be  made  to  those  owners  of  railroad  securities  will  be  accepted  for  the  purpose  of  rate  making. 

who   had   become   disturbed    by   the    severe  Some  idea  of  what  a  <j\  per  cent,  return  on  this 

declines  in  their  holdings,  and  to  those  others  aggregate  will  mean  can  be  arrived  at  when  one 

who  were  considering  the  purchase  of  railroad  stops  to  realize  that  the  net  income  guaranteed 

bonds  and  stocks.     A  Connecticut  man  who  to  the  roads  under  government  operation,  based 

several  years  ago  paid  122  for  Great  Northern  on  the  average  earnings  of  the  three  years 

preferred,  and  who  thought  the  recent  decline  previous  to  1918,  is  less  than  5  per  cent,  on  their 

to  below  70  indicated  that  "  there  must  be  some-  present  aggregate  property  accounts, 

thing  more  serious  about  the  company  than  is  But  the  reader  who  assumed  that  the  rates  to 

generally  known,"  was  thus  encouraged  to  hold  be  fixed  by  the  commission  will  give  to  each  road 

on  and  await  developments.    And  now  that  the  a  5^  per  cent,  return  on  its  own  property  invest- 

terms  of  the  new  railroad  measure  are  known,  ment  account  is  as  much  mistaken  as  the  one 

that   answer    seems   to   be  justified   by   the  who  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  govern- 

provisions  made  for  the  future  of  the  roads  by  ment  was  guaranteeing  dividends  on  all  railroad 

Congress.  stocks.     Rates  will  be  fixed  for  traffic  districts, 

The   Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  based  upon  the  aggregate  property  value  of  the 

following  the  directions  of  Congress,  will  now  roads  in  those  districts;  and  the  return  for  each 

establish  freight  and  passenger  rates  with  a  individual  road  will  depend  solely  on  its  ability 

view  to  giving  an  income  return  to  the  railroads  to  get  business  and  to  handle  it  efficiently  and 

for  the  next  two  years  of  5!  per  cent.,  or  6  per  economically.     No  road  will  get  more  than  it 

cent.,  on  the  aggregate  value  of  their  properties,  earns;  those  that  earn  more  than  6  per  cent,  on 

After  that,  the  commission  is  to  determine  what  the  value  of  their  properties  will  share  that 

percentage  of  the  aggregate  property  value  excess  equally  with  a  general  fund  from  which 

constitutes  a  fair  return  thereon,  and  in  making  all  roads  can  borrow  for  capital  expenditures 

such  determination  "it  shall  give  due  consider-  provided  they  can  give  ample  security  for  the 

ation,  among  other  things,  to  the  transportation  repayment  of  the  loan. 

needs   of   the   country  and   the  necessity  of  It  is  possible  that  the  roads  possessing  half 

enlarging  such  facilities  in  order  to  provide  the  the  property  value  in  a  given  district  may  earn 

people  of  the   United   States  with  adequate  only  3  per  cent,  on  their  investment  accounts 

transportation."     It  is  therefore  the  desire  of  while  the  remaining  roads  earn  9  per  cent.     The 

Congress  to  reestablish  the  credit  of  the  rail-  actual    earnings    of    individual    roads    under 

roads;  otherwise  the  transportation  facilities  of  private   management   will,   therefore,   be   the 

the  country  could  not  be  enlarged  under  private  determining  factor  in  the  improvement  of  their 

ownership.  individual  credit  standing.     And  the  individual 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  just  what  this  55  per  property  investment  accounts  cannot  be  taken 
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as  an  indication  of  what  a  road  is  likely  to  earn 
or  more  particularly  what  it  will  be  entitled  to 
retain  if  it  earns  more  than  6  per  cent,  on  its 
property  account.  For,  while  these  property 
accounts  are  believed  to  be  sufficiently  accurate 
in  the  aggregate  for  use  as  a  basis  for  rate  mak- 
ing, it  is  clearly  apparent  that  in  individual 
cases  they  represent  a  wide  variation  in  the 
percentage  of  actual  property  value  back  of 
them.  The  property  account  of  an  Erie,  for 
instance,  has  a  much  smaller  percentage  of 
actual  value  behind  it  than  that  of  a  Pennsylva- 
nia or  a  Union  Pacific.  For  some  roads  the 
actual  valuation,  when  completed,  will  show 
less  than  the  amount  at  which  the  properties 
are  carried  on  the  books,  while  for  others  it  will 
show  more.  Tentative  valuations  already 
made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
for  a  few  of  the  roads  indicate  this.  When  it 
comes  to  taking  half  the  excess  earnings  above 
6  per  cent,  away  from  a  road,  such  action  will 
have  to  be  based  on  actual  valuations  and  not 
on  present  property  accounts. 

Until  this  valuation  work  is  completed,  and 
the  results  of  it  in  individual  cases  have  been 
tested  by  the  courts,  it  will  be  impossible  to  tell 
what  changes,  if  any,  are  likely  to  take  place  in 
railroad  dividends.  Before  that  time,  if  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  follows  the 
more  liberal  policy  toward  the  roads  prescribed 
by  Congress,  we  may  have  considerable  specu- 
lation in  railroad  stocks,  for  it  is  conceivable 
that  a  6  per  cent,  return  on  the  value  of  a  road 
that  is  capitalized  for  much  less  than  its  actual 
value,  and  an  equal  share  in  the  earnings  above 
that  rate,  might  provide  for  larger  dividends 
than  are  now  being  paid.  On  the  other  hand 
there  may  be  reductions  of  some  dividends. 
Consolidations  among  the  roads,  now  permitted, 
may  also  stimulate  speculation  in  railroad 
stocks. 

While  the  situation  in  regard  to  railroad 
stocks  is  still  uncertain,  the  outlook  for  railroad 
bonds,  at  least  for  those  of  the  better  grade,  is 
much  clearer.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  some  roads 
in  the  past  year,  under  government  manage- 
ment, actually  failed  to  earn  their  interest 
charges,  yet  when  one  realizes  that  the  actual 
return  for  all  roads  in  19 19  was  only  2f  percent. 


on  their  total  investment,  and  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  double  this  return  by  increasing  rates, 
it  certainly  looks  as  though  railroad  bonds 
generally  will  be  better  protected  under  the 
new  railroad  law. 

And  when  one  looks  at  the  present  prices  of 
railroad  bonds  and  compares  them  with  low 
prices  in  the  past  the  prediction  that  any  change 
is  likely  to  be  for  the  better  seems  to  be  reason- 
able: 


HIGHEST   GRADE 
BONDS 

DUE 

PRESENT 
PRICE 

1907 

PANIC 
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PRESENT 

YIELD 

% 

Atchison  general 
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Chi.  Bur.  &  Ouincy 

1995 

78 

89* 

5. .6 

gen.  4s     .      .      . 
New  York  Central 

.958 

77* 

95 

5.40 

ref.  3is    . 
Norfolk  &  Western 

1997 

66 

85 

5  35 

cons.  4s   . 
Union    Pacific    ref. 
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75 

86 

5.36 
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74 
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70 

-" 
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75 

87 
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7i 

94 
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gen.  4s     .      .      . 
111.  Central  col.  4s. 
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1952 

68 
70 

98 
97 

5  95 
6.15 

A  comparison  of  present  prices  of  repre- 
sentative railroad  bonds  with  their  lowest 
prices  during  the  1907  panic  is  shown  above, 
together  with  the  yield  bases  on  which  the 
bonds  are  now  selling.  Past  high  prices  of  well 
above  100  for  all  but  two  of  these  bonds  are  not 
shown  as  they  would  hold  out  false  hopes  in 
these  times  of  high  interest  rates;  but  the  dif- 
ference between  present  prices  and  the  1907 
panic  levels  is  startling  enough  to  show  the  low 
state  of  railroad  credit.  That  it  cannot 
continue  at  this  present  level  without  general 
railroad  bankruptcy  is  a  reason  for  expecting 
its  improvement. 


AS  OTHERS  SEE  US 

A  British  F.ndorsement  of  the  Senate's  Stand  on  the  Treaty.  The  Attitude 
of  England,  France,  and  Italy  Toward  President  Wilson's  Adriatic 
Note.     Pertinax's  Comment.     Criticism  of  Lansing's  Summary  Dismissal 

By  LOTHROP  STODDARD 


THAT  absorbing  interest  in  matters 
American  which  1  have  noted  these 
last  few  months  increases  rather 
than  diminishes  in  the  columns  of 
the  foreign  press.  The  two  out- 
standing topics  are,  of  course,  the  Senate's 
failure  to  ratify  the  Peace  Treaty  with  its 
damaging  effect  on  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  the  question  of  American  aid  for  Europe's 
tangled  economic  situation.  Having  discussed 
these  questions  in  the  last  two  numbers  of  the 
World's  Work,  I  shall  not  devote  much 
space  to  them  in  this  issue,  confining  my- 
self merely  to  a  few  quotations  which  bring 
out  novel  points  of  view.  The  reader  should, 
however,  remember  that  European  interest,  far 
from  flagging,  is  more  keen  than  even  a  month 
or  two  ago. 

European  comment  on  the  Senate's  refusal  to 
ratify  the  Peace  Treaty  falls  mostly  into  two 
categories:  regrets  from  persons  favoring  the 
League,  and  jubilation  from  persons  opposing 
the  League.  However,  there  is  a  third  cate- 
gory of  opinion.  Some  Europeans  believe  in 
the  League  idea,  but  think  that  the  Peace 
Treaty,  as  it  stands,  is  so  defective  that  it 
cannot  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  true  League  of 
Nations.  Such  persons  rejoice  in  the  Senate's 
refusal  to  ratify,  believing  that  Europe  will 
now  be  forced  to  recast  the  Versailles  settle- 
ment and  thus  lay  the  basis  for  a  League  which 
the  United  States  can  join  to  the  profit  of  it- 
self and  the  world.  One  of  these  persons  is 
Austin  Harrison,  editor  of  the  English  Review, 
who  wrote  recently: 

The  Americanization  of  the  Treaty  by  the  United 
States  Senate  is  by  far  the  most  momentous  event 
that  has  taken  place  since  the  Armistice,  for  not 
only  does  it  throw  all  Europe  back  upon  the  im- 
ponderabilia  of  politics,  but  in  an  immediate  and 
absolute  sense  it  will  force  us  all,  whether  Polish 
Nationalist  or  Italian  Irredentist,  to  think — perhaps 
for  the  first  time — again  since  the  outbreak  of  war. 
Months  ago  this  eventuality  was  anticipated  in  the 


English  Review;  month  after  month  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  Republican  America  would  not 
blindly  pledge  itself  to  uphold  and  fight  for  a 
Treaty  which  every  American  at  Paris  condemned; 
which  offended  American  national  spirit;  which 
would  make  America  the  catspaw,  banker,  and 
arsenal  of  agonized  Europe;  which,  finally,  would 
syndicate  a  Treaty  violated  and  contradicted  by  a 
covenant  which  again,  if  it  meant  anything,  vio- 
lated and  contradicted  the  Treaty. 

Newspapers  will  no  doubt  deplore  this  "unfor- 
tunate" event,  and  we  shall  be  told  by  academic 
Liberalism  that  the  League  of  Nations  is  con- 
sequently imperiled,  and  by  opponents  of  the 
League  that  it  is  scotched,  while  militarists  will 
assure  us  that  Utopianism  always  was  a  visionary 
snare  and  that  force  is  the  only  dignified  argument 
of  man.  But  in  reality  such  pessimism  is  entirely 
unjustified.  On  the  contrary,  the  reservations  of 
the  American  Senate  will  prove  supremely  bene- 
ficial to  Europe  and  to  the  world,  for  in  substance 
they  denote  a  return  to  sanity  and  from  the  quarter 
which  economically  controls;  which  must,  therefore, 
no  matter  what  attempts  are  made  publicly  or 
surreptitiously  to  obscure  and  prejudice  the  position, 
eventually  compel  politicians  and  public  to  re- 
consider the  European  situation  from  the  angle  not 
of  destruction  but  of  construction. 

The  bitter  truth  is  simply  this.  Politicians  at 
Paris  made  a  peace  which  is  economically  unwork- 
able— Europe  has  been  regrouped  on  strategic  or 
military  lines;  that  is  the  net  result,  and  so  far  has 
this  design  been  carried  that  half  of  all  Europe  has 
been  reduced  to  a  system  of  non-economic  units, 
this  system  to  be  standardized  and  upheld  by  a 
covenant,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Treaty,  eu- 
phemizing  the  arrangement  under  a  Supreme 
Council,  called  the  League  of  Nations,  which  was  to 
be  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  order.  America's 
attitude  dissipates  this  illusion.  Once  more  we 
return  to  practical  politics.  ...  At  Paris,  the 
politicians,  taking  the  measure  of  President  Wilson, 
reckoned  they  could  regroup  Europe  to  their  hearts' 
content,  like  a  nursery  garden,  on  the  support  of 
America.  This  idea  can  no  longer  be  carried 
out,  because  America  refuses  to  pledge  herself  to 
fight  for  the  racial,  linguistic,  tribal,  sectarian, 
and  imperial   animosities,    jealousies,    greeds,    and 
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rapacities  of  old   Europe,  thus  leaving  Europe  to 
herself. 

With  America  out,  Britain  must  become 
"the  chief  constable  of  Europe,  ready  and 
willing  to  fight  at  any  moment  and  in  any  spot 
to  uphold  the  dislocations  from  the  Rhine  to 
the  Urals  and  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Medi- 
terranean created  by  a  Treaty  whose  basic 
design  was  the  military  domination  in  Europe 
of  France."  This  role  Britain  is  neither  able 
nor  willing  to  assume.  Hence,  argues  .Mr. 
Harrison,  the  Versailles  settlement  will  break 
down  of  its  own  weight  and  will  have  to  be  re- 
vised. This,  instead  of  a  misfortune,  will  be  a 
blessing.  To  our  Senate,  therefore,  a  debt  of 
gratitude  is  due. 

America,  says  Mr.  Harrison,  sees  the  situa- 
tion clearly: 

Now  America  says  to  us:  "If  you  want  chaos, 
have  it.  but  it  is  not  our  business.  We  do  not  in- 
tend to  be  involved  in  the  inevitable  crash  of  a 
continent  which  refuses  common  sense."  .  .  . 
We  return  to  "open  covenants."  America  prefers 
life,  that  is,  trade,  to  confusion.  She  refuses  to 
paint  Europe  red,  white,  and  blue,  and  really  no 
man  can  be  surprised  if  the  people  of  George 
Washington  decline  to  play  the  ''nigger  in  the  fire" 
to  European  hate  and  hugger-mugger.  No  doubt 
this  shock  will  at  first  confound,  but  soon  it  will 
steady  us,  and  then  quietly  we  shall  take  our  bear- 
ings. This  time  we  shall  have  to  think  economically 
instead  of  politically.  We  shall  have  to  consider 
not  boundaries  but  markets.  Our  objective  must 
be  peace  instead  of  war  to  make  democracy  safe  from 
war.     .     .     . 

The  lesson  and  tragedy  of  President  Wilson  is  a 
world-lesson.  It  hoists  the  signal  that  the  war  is 
over  and  that  politicians  are  again  mortal.  Amer- 
ica's reservation  thus  prescribes  our  task  and  op- 
portunity, which  is  to  return  to  fundamentals  and  to 
rebuild  sanely,  nobly,  and  constructively  in  the  in- 
terests of  our  own  truth  and  of  humanity. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN    RELATIONS 

ANGLO-AMERICAN  relations  are  a  peren- 
.  nial  source  of  interest  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  Most  Englishmen  seem  sincerely 
desirous  that  these  relations  should  be  close 
and  cordial,  but  the  better  informed  point  out 
the  obstacles  to  an  intimate  understanding. 
One  of  these  obstacles  seems  to  some  English 
observers  to  be  the  well-meant  but  mis- 
directed zeal  of  "Anglo-Saxon  brotherhood" 
partisans,  who  tend  to  defeat  their  own  ends. 
This  view  is  expounded  from  different  angles 
in  recent  articles;  the  one  I  quote  is  from  the 
New  Europe. 


The  New  Europe  article,  while  sincerely 
desiring  the  most  cordial  relations  between 
England  and  America,  asserts: 

The  most  futile  manner  of  attempting  an  Anglo- 
American  entente  is  the  manner  sentimental. 
Speeches  full  of  the  goodwill  induced  by  Huitres 
Mornay  and  Pommery  make  pleasant  hearing  and 
easy  reading.  Newspaper  and  magazine  articles 
on  the  blood-bond  between  two  great  nations  are  as 
pleasant  and  meaningless.  We  fail  sometimes  to 
remind  ourselves  that  blood  which  is  thicker  than 
water  is  also  hotter.  A  blood-bond  never  prevented 
a  quarrel  yet.     It  has  embittered  many.     .     .     . 

"We  be  of  one  blood,  you  and  I ."  We  were  of  one 
blood.  When  we  fought  America,  turning  English 
weapons  against  the  maintainers  of  an  English 
principle,  we  were  brother  fighting  brother.  There 
was  in  England  at  the  time  a  passionate  minority 
whose  sympathies  went  all  with  the  rebels.  The 
brotherly  nature  of  the  struggle  is  attested  by  the 
long-drawn  bitterness  it  engendered.  But  we  are 
no  longer  of  the  same  blood.  This  is  not  due — 
except  in  a  specialized  sense — to  America's  vast  and 
largely  unassimilated  foreign  population.  The 
influences — climatic  and  economic — that  have  been 
moulding  the  American  people  since  its  earliest  days 
have  achieved  the  development  of  an  American 
race.     ... 

The  first  colonists  carried  to  the  vast  horizons  of 
their  new  home  the  limited  vision  of  the  old.  They 
settled  on  the  edge  of  illimitable  space  and  pretended 
that  they  were  still  in  the  lanes  and  parochial  fields 
of  England.  They  kept  up  the  old  customs,  even  to 
Quaker-beating.  The  day  that  the  first  ox-drawn 
wagon,  loaded  with  household  goods  and  babies, 
set  out  on  its  trek  westward  across  the  plains,  the 
American  race  turned  its  face  definitely  from  the  old 
kinship.  We  inherit  an  old  and  subtle  civilization: 
we  respond  to  calls  and  whisperings  in  the  blood 
that  are  mute,  or  never  were  at  all,  for  those  others 
across  the  world.  Small,  much-tilled  fields,  narrow 
twisting  roads,  gray  manor-houses  standing  in 
immemorial  lawns — these  are  the  fabric  of  our 
national  vision.  Theirs  is  a  wider  vision:  we  can 
say  "grander,"  and  know  ourselves  not  disloyal. 

We  shall  never  again  be  brothers.  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  be  the  best  of  friends. 
It  is  easier  to  look  with  tolerance  upon  the  vagaries 
of  a  friend  than  to  endure  the  irritation  of  a  brother's 
failings.  Among  the  minor  obstacles  to  Anglo- 
American  amity  is  that  type  of  Englishman  who 
takes  pleasure  in  evidencing  the  degeneracy  of 
America.  She  is  extravagant,  tearing  destructively 
at  her  vast  riches.  She  does  not  breed,  and  her  race 
is  dying,  polluted  by  streams  of  alien  blood.  This 
man  has  his  counterpart  in  the  American  who 
boasts  his  country  to  have  no  need  of  friendship  with 
exhausted,  worn-out  England.  Splendid  isolation  is 
the  phrase,  1  think.  There  is  no  such  thing,  save  in 
the  pitiful  isolations  of  madmen.     Neither  country 
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can  afford  to  surrender  its  unique  qualities.  Neither 
country  can  afford  to  do  without  the  other:  neither 
can  afford  to  neglect  any  chance  of  removing  causes 
of  offense  and  irritating  ignorance.  No  doubt 
both  countries  arc  strong  enough  to  resist  the  impulse 
toward  unity.  But  they  do  so  at  the  cost  of  tearing 
the  world  apart  to  satisfy  their  madness. 

THE    ADRIATIC   NOTE 

PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  note,  dissenting 
from  the  agreement  arrived  at  by  the 
Premiers  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy 
concerning  the  Adriatic  question,  has  created 
the  greatest  furore  in  Europe  since  the  close  of 
the  Great  War.  This  January  agreement, 
made  by  the  French  and  British  Premiers  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  United  States, 
radically  modified  in  Italy's  favor  the  plan 
agreed  to  by  the  British,  French,  and  American 
governments  on  December  9,  1919,  just  one 
month  before.  President  Wilson's  refusal  to 
recognize  the  January  agreement,  made  with- 
out his  sanction,  together  with  his  plain  intima- 
tion of  the  consequences  involved  in  an  Adriatic 
"settlement"  made  over  America's  head, 
stirred  European  public  opinion  to  its  depths. 

The  reason  for  this  public  excitement  is  not 
far  to  seek.  Readers  of  these  columns  have 
seen  how,  month  by  month,  the  peoples  of 
Europe  have  fixed  their  eyes  with  increasing 
intensity  upon  America.  These  peoples  have 
grown  more  and  more  anxious  for  American 
cooperation  in  the  solution  of  Europe's  prob- 
lems, political  and  economic  alike.  In  such  a 
mood  the  unheralded  appearance  of  a  diplo- 
matic crisis  threatening  a  breach  with  America 
was  nothing  short  of  a  "  bombshell "  as  one  of 
the  London  papers  phrased  it. 

The  excitement  was  all  the  greater  because 
only  two  days  before  the  publication  of  the 
note  Europe  had  been  stirred  by  Mr.  Lansing's 
retirement  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State. 
Of  course  the  Lansing  incident  is  logically 
quite  distinct  from  the  Adriatic  crisis,  but  it 
contributed  to  the  slant  of  European  opinion  on 
the  President's  note. 

REACTIONS   TO   THE    PRESIDENT'S   NOTE 

ALREADY  in  a  mood  of  apprehensive 
,  expectancy,  the  shock  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
note  on  the  Adriatic  question  can  be  imagined. 
Europe's  reaction  was  predominantly  a  hostile 
one.  Only  in  England  did  the  note  meet  with 
any  degree  of  friendly  appreciation,  and  even  in 
England  the  bulk  of  comment  was  unfavorable. 
The  French  press  was  practically  unanimous 


in  bitter  condemnation,  while  Italy  raised  a 
unanimous  shout  of  anger.  I  he  refusal  of  the 
Allied  governments  to  publish  the  texts  of  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  added  to  the  ten- 
sion, for  the  wildest  rumors  of  "ultimatums" 
and  "defiances"  circulated  freely,  while  the 
semi-revelations  (not  to  say  "  leaks")  which  ap- 
peared in  the  French  press  added  fuel  to  the 
flames. 

Despite  the  enormous  sensation  caused  by 
the  President's  note  and  the  widespread  dis- 
approval of  its  thesis  and  perhaps  even  more  of 
its  tenor,  British  comment  was  generally  re- 
strained. The  Times  voiced  this  temper  by  at 
once  coming  out  with  a  strong  editorial  warn- 
ing against  the  consequences  of  a  misunder- 
standing with  America,  and  further  asserting 
that  Mr.  Wilson's  position  was  substantially 
correct.  The  Allied  governments  were  urged 
to  draft  their  reply  with  great  care,  for  "the 
Allied  peoples  would  scarcely  forgive  them  were 
they  guided  by  aught  but  the  most  mature 
conciliatory  wisdom."  Remarking  upon  the 
implication  in  the  note  that  an  Adriatic  settle- 
ment over  America's  head  might  result  in 
America's  withdrawal  from  the  European  set- 
tlement, the  Times  went  on : 

We  do  not  consider  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  outstanding  problems  of  peace  as  the 
absolute  sine  qua  non  of  the  restoration  of  order  in 
the  Old  World,  but  we  are  persuaded  that  in  the 
highest  interests  of  Europe,  the  United  States,  and 
humanity,  continued  cooperation  by  America  is 
desirable  as  an  infusion  of  the  great  force  of  Amer- 
ican idealism  into  the  affairs  of  the  world.  There- 
fore we  earnestly  trust  the  Council  will  give  the  note 
the  ripest  and  most  generous  consideration,  and  ask 
itself  whether  the  advice  it  contains  may  not  support 
a  policy  sounder  than  that  reflected  in  the  some- 
what immoral  expedients  by  which  it  recently 
sought  to  attain  an  end  which  was  common  to 
them  and  President  Wilson. 

And  the  London  Evening  News  wrote:  It  is  in 
the  highest  interests  of  peace  and  good  government 
and  in  the  larger  interests  of  humanity  that  the 
councils  of  Europe  should  not  be  deprived  of  the 
cooperation  of  the  United  States.  The  events  of 
the  next  few  days  may  hold  enormous  consequences, 
and  their  development  will  be  watched  with  the 
keenest  anxiety. 

Other  British  papers  disapproved  of  the 
note  and  thought  it  unacceptable.  It  is. 
however,  to  be  noted  that,  while  some  comment 
was  sarcastic,  no  violent  bitterness  of  tone 
appeared  in  the  British  press. 

French   opinion   not   only   condemned    the 
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note  almost  unanimously,  but  condemned  it 
in  sensational  and  bitter  fashion.  The  Jan- 
uary agreement  to  which  President  Wilson 
objected  was  obviously  the  work  of  French 
diplomacy,  anxious  to  conciliate  Italy,  and  the 
French  Foreign  Office  showed  its  displeasure 
in  no  uncertain  manner.  It  gave  out  in- 
formation to  French  journalists  far  exceeding 
what  the  British  Government  gave  out  to  the 
British  press.  In  fact,  Paris  got  its  first  news 
of  the  note  from  a  sensational  article  by 
"Pertinax,"  the  brilliant  but  vitriolic  leader- 
writer  of  the  Echo  de  Paris,  who  during  the 
Peace  Conference  had  been  notoriously  the 
most  bitter  critic  of  the  President  and  his 
policy. 

This  Pertinax  article,  which  so  electrified 
Paris,  read: 

Not  content  with  having  dismissed  Lansing,  his 
Secretary  of  State,  in  a  tone  that  no  Russian  despot 
ever  employed  toward  his  most  faulty  Minister, 
Wilson  has  mixed  in  the  business  of  the  London 
Conference.  .  .  .  If  his  advice  is  not  taken,  he 
threatens  to  retire  from  the  Conference  of  Paris.  If 
France  and  England,  Jugoslavia  having  rejected  a 
compromise,  authorize  Italy  to  proceed  with  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  Treaty  of  London,  they  will  find  them- 
selves facing  a  stubborn  and  threatening  Wilson. 
Lloyd  George  and  Millerand  have  just  promised 
Nitti  that  before  he  leaves  London  the  compromise 
plan  or  the  Treaty  of  London  will  prevail.  I  do 
not  know  what  they  will  do,  but  if  they  allow  Wilson 
to  contradict  all  their  decisions  it  is  evident  that  the 
best  thing  they  can  do  is  to  end  their  conference 
and  go  play  in  the  snow. 

It  is  inadmissable  that  Wilson — an  autocrat, 
truly,  but  an  autocrat  who  is  about  to  fall — should 
be  allowed  to  impose  his  political  conceptions  upon 
us  when  within  a  year  Republicans  will  rule  at  the 
White  House  and  in  all  probability  will  immediately 
denounce  all  his  conceptions. 

ITALIAN    COMMENT 

IN  ITALY  the  note  made  an  enormous  sen- 
sation. Press  comment  was  universally 
condemnatory  and  generally  very  bitter.  Even 
the  usually  temperate  Tribuna  wrote  angrily: 
"Mr.  Wilson's  action  places  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  settlement  of  the 
Adriatic  question.  Free  Europe  cannot  tol- 
erate the  imposition  of  the  will  of  one  man,  who 
in  no  wise  represents  the  view  of  his  country, 
nor  even  his  own  party."  Asserting  that 
President  Wilson's  treatment  of  Secretary 
Lansing  was  unprecedented  "  even  among  those 


dynastic  despots  who  considered  their  Ministers 
as  servants,"  the  Tribuna  concluded:  "After 
disposing  of  Mr.  Lansing,  President  Wilson 
does  not  represent  the  will  of  the  nation,  nor 
even  the  will  of  his  own  party.  Italy  has  the 
right  to  maintain  irrevocably  her  contention, 
either  of  compromise  or  the  pact  of  London." 

Another  leading  Italian  paper,  the  Corriere 
delta  Sera,  was  equally  pronounced.  It  called 
for  European  solidarity  against  America  as 
follows: 

It  is  not  admissible  that  this  coup  de  theatre,  while 
it  fails  to  prove  the  sanity  of  President  Wilson, 
should  contribute  to  embroil  more  than  ever  our 
Adriatic  situation.  Wilson  defends  30,000  Slavs  at 
Volosca  and  forgets  50,000  Italians  at  Fiume.  It 
is  not  tolerable  that  this  American  phenomenon 
should  decide  the  destinies  of  the  human  race  and 
that  the  sick  man  of  America  should  prescribe  for 
the  sick  nations  of  the  world. 

In  Italy  public  opinion,  instead  of  calming 
down,  seemed  to  grow  more  violent  with 
the  passage  of  time.  The  semi-official  Tribuna 
exclaimed  hotly:  "  President  Wilson  has  flung 
an  overbearing  and  insolent  challenge  to  the 
will,  authority,  and  dignity  of  the  European 
Powers,  constituted  in  conference  for  the  peace 
of  Europe.  If  the  challenge  endures  it  will 
annul  the  independence  of  the  European 
Powers,  nullify  the  vitality  of  all  their  ideals, 
including  peace,  and  place  the  sceptre  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  in  the  hands  of 
President  Wilson  or  any  other  professor  suc- 
ceeding him." 

Regarding  the  specific  problem  of  the 
Adriatic,  the  Giornale  d' Italia  criticised  Premier 
Nitti  for  not  putting  through  the  Treaty  of 
London  while  President  W'ilson  "was  not  yet 
awakened  from  his  long  lethargy",  and  con- 
tinued: "It  is  unlikely  that  Premier  Nitti 
will  apply  it  now,  thus  giving  President  Wilson 
the  impression  that  it  is  enough  for  him  to 
frown  to  make  Italy  tremble." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Popolo  Romano  saw 
in  the  present  crisis  an  opportunity  for  Italy 
to  realize  her  full  Adriatic  aspirations  by  freeing 
Italy  from  the  compromise  agreement  that  she 
had  made.  Accordingly  the  Popolo  Romano 
expressed  its  "thanks  to  Mr.  Wilson,"  con- 
tinuing: "For  the  third  time  he  has  saved 
Italy  from  accepting  a  solution  of  the  Adriatic 
question  which  was  a  renunciation  of  rights  to 
which  she  was  entitled." 


THE  NEW  RAILROAD  LAW 

An  Explanation  of  the  Outstanding  Features  of  the  New  Railroad  Law.     The  Outlook 
fyr    Investors.     Enlarged    Responsibilities   of   the    Interstate   Commerce   Commission 

By  RAY  MORRIS 


THE  Esch-Cummins  Act  has  gone 
nearer  to  the  heart  of  the  railroad 
problem  than  any  but  the  bravest 
would  have  dared  hope,  even  as 
recently  as  three  months  ago.  A 
precise  forecast  of  the  way  it  is  going  to  work 
must  necessarily-  be  clouded  by  two  or  three 
major  factors  of  such  importance,  and  such 
uncertainty,  that  the  long  result  might  prove 
to  be  much  better,  or  materially  worse,  than  the 
present  outlook.  But  Congress  has  undoubt- 
edly accomplished  certain  definite  things,  the 
direct  lack  of  which  in  the  past  has  been 
productive  of  much  trouble,  and  it  has  intro- 
duced into  our  railroad  legislation  a  set  of 
rather  clearly  expressed  general  principles 
which  ought  to  go  a  long  way  toward  straight- 
ening out  the  tangles  which  have  arisen  in  the 
efforts  to  combine  private  ownership  and 
operation  with  public  control. 

All  our  railroad  regulation  until  now  has 
suffered  from  a  fundamental  disability;  it  has 
separated  authority  from  responsibility.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been 
told  that  rates  must  be  fair  and  reasonable,  and, 
in  reply,  has  asked  Congress  what  it  meant  by 
those  words.  And  Congress  was  never  able  to 
decide  what  it  did  mean.  Consequently  the 
Commission,  acting  on  the  implied  theory  that 
it  was  the  shipper's  representative,  and  lacking 
instructions  for  a  broader  policy,  exercised  its 
authority  to  keep  rates  low,  but  did  not  accept 
responsibility  to  make  the  enterprise  profitable. 
New  money  was  urgently  needed,  and  no 
inducements  were  offered  to  private  capital  to 
supply  it. 

The  first  fundamental  principle  introduced 
by  the  Esch-Cummins  Act  is  the  definition  of  a 
fair  return.  This  definition  is  temporary;  it 
provides  that  for  two  years  from  March  i,  1920, 
a  fair  return,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act, is  5^ 
per  cent,  of  railroad  property  values  held  for 
and  used  in  the  service  of  transportation,  in 
addition  to  which  the  Commission  may,  in  its 
discretion,  add  not  to  exceed  f  of  1  per  cent,  to 


cover  betterments  properly  chargeable  to  con- 
struction account.  But  after  this  test  period, 
the  Commission  is  required,  from  time  to  time, 
to  determine  and  publish  what  percentage 
constitutes  a  fair  return,  and  to  adjust  rates  so 
that,  at  least  in  theory,  the  honest,  efficient, 
and  economical  roads  will  be  able  to  earn  as 
much  as  that  for  their  owners  and  creditors. 

This  is  more  important  than  it  may  sound  at 
the  first  reading.  The  Commission  has  per- 
formed its  duties,  as  it  understood  them,  with 
much  fidelity.  Now  it  is  given  a  new  duty;  the 
determination  and  publication  of  a  reasonable 
return,  having  due  regard  to  the  necessity  of 
enlarging  facilities,  and  with  rates  to  correspond. 
Heretofore  it  assumed  that  this  part  of  the  job 
belonged  to  Congress,  but  Congress  now  hands 
it  specifically  to  the  Commission,  lodging 
responsibility,  for  the  first  time,  under  the  same 
roof  with  authority. 

The  other  fundamental  changes  in  railroad 
policy,  introduced  by  the  Act,  include  the 
principle  of  profit  sharing  with  the  government, 
the  revolving  credit  fund,  the  lodgment  with 
the  Commission  of  full  powers  regarding  car 
service,  joint  facilities,  new  construction  and 
abandonment,  priority  and  embargo,  and  new 
financing.  They  include,  also,  a  complete 
system  for  the  conciliation  of  Labor  disputes, 
embracing  local  adjustment  boards  and  a 
central  railroad  Labor  board.  These  boards 
have  no  specific  way  of  enforcing  their  decisions 
(except  on  the  carriers,  until  the  termination  of 
the  guaranteed  return  period,  which  expires  by 
limitation  on  the  last  day  of  next  August)  but 
they  do  provide  an  effective  and  dignified  way 
of  introducing  full  publicity  and  enlightened 
consideration  of  the  points  at  issue,  and  they 
materially  reduce  the  danger  of  direct  congress- 
ional or  executive  action,  following  the  threat  of 
a  serious  strike.  A  major  strike  of  railroad 
employees  is  a  species  of  civil  warfare,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  is  a  thing  which  public  policy 
should  tolerate,  but  I  think  that  we  have  not 
yet  reached  the  point  where  punitive  enact- 
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merits  would  have  had  nation-wide  support  or 
would  have  produced  any  better  result  than  the 
machinery  for  investigation  and  full  publicity 
which  the  Act  provides. 

THE    ARBITRATION    BOARDS 

SPECIFICALLY,  the  Act  provides  that 
"  Railroad  Boards  of  Labor  Adjustment" 
may  be  established  by  agreement  between  any 
carrier,  groups  of  carriers,  or  the  carriers  as  a 
whole,  and  any  employees  or  subordinate  offi- 
cials of  carriers,  or  organization  or  group  of 
organizations  thereof.  Initiative  may  be  taken 
by  either  side  in  the  dispute,  and  by  petition  of 
one  hundred  unorganized  workers,  as  well  as  by 
the  unions.  Initiative  by  unions,  however,  is 
confined  to  those  whose  members  are  directly 
interested  in  the  dispute.  There  is  also  specific- 
ally created  a  "Railroad  Labor  Board," 
composed  of  nine  members,  three  representing 
the  employees,  three,  the  managers,  and  three, 
the  public.  Appointments  are  made  by  the 
President,  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  from 
lists  of  six  names  each,  in  the  case  of  the 
employees'  and  managers'  nominees,  submitted 
to  him  by  the  parties  of  interest,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  receive  salaries  of  Si 0,000 
per  year,  and  maintain  permanent  headquar- 
ters at  Chicago.  The  Railroad  Labor  Board 
deals  with  appeals  but  has  also  powers  of 
original  initiative. 

It  is  interesting  and  pertinent  to  compare 
this  conciliation  machinery  with  the  New 
Zealand  system  of  compulsory  arbitration, 
since  New  Zealand  has  been  the  experiment 
laboratory  for  this  sort  of  thing,  and  has  carried 
her  experiments  over  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years,  through  varying  economic  conditions, 
and  with  varying  results. 

The  New  Zealand  Industrial  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration  Act  was  originally  promul- 
gated in  1894,  at  a  time  of  marked  Labor  unrest. 
It  provided  for  local  conciliation  boards  in  each 
district,  whose  decisions  would  be  binding  only 
if  agreed  to  by  both  parties  to  the  dispute.  An 
Arbitration  Court  was  also  provided,  with  a 
permanent  tenure,  and  its  decisions  had  the 
force  of  law,  from  which  there  was  no  further 
appeal .  After  a  long  decline,  prices  in  New  Zea- 
land began  to  rise,  nearly  coincidently  with  the 
arbitration  legislation,  and  for  the  next  decade 
the  arbitration  worked  well,  from  the  standpoint 
of  strike  prevention,  although  substantially 
every  case  was  compromised,  with  the  net  result 
that  Labor  gained  something  nearly  every  time. 


The  conciliation  part  of  the  programme  broke 
down  very  early.  Substantially  all  cases  were 
appealed  to  the  court,  and  this  fact,  combined 
with  the  obvious  advantage  to  Labor  in  bring- 
ing cases  forward  and  receiving  a  compromise 
decision,  congested  the  docket  and  undoubtedly- 
stimulated  the  production  of  grievances. 
Meantime,  wage  scales  increased  steadily,  and 
New  Zealand  became  a  country  of  high  prices 
and  high  costs,  although  the  relation  which  the 
arbitration  programme  had  to  this  factor  must 
be  problematical,  in  view  of  the  rapid  commer- 
cial growth  of  the  country  and  its  important 
production  of  beef,  mutton,  and  wool. 

When  the  country  experienced  a  periodic  and 
typical  swing  back  from  its  steady  increases, 
about  1906-7,  the  arbitration  plan  did  not  work 
so  well.  Strikes  were  specifically  illegal,  but, 
despite  that  fact,  amajor  strike  of  packing-house 
workers  at  Wellington,  in  1907,  inaugurated  a 
series  of  acute  Labor  conflicts  which  the  theory 
and  practice  of  the  legislation  was  powerless 
to  prevent.  Following  these  difficulties,  local 
boards  with  legal  power  were  constituted,  in 
place  of  the  old  conciliation  boards,  but  the 
problem  was  by  no  means  solved,  and  in  1918  a 
long-standing  coal  miners'  dispute  was  taken 
direct  to  the  government,  and  handled  without 
reference  to  the  arbitration  machinery,  by  the 
creation  of  special  commissions  which  had  no 
legal  powers.  In  the  1918  legislative  session 
the  fundamental  arbitration  law  was  also 
amended  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  principle ; 
that  the  court  should  in  its  periodic  reviews  of 
old  awards  produce  "real  wages"  equivalent  to 
the  former  award  scales,  and  based  on  the 
differences  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Applying  the  lessons  of  this  experience  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Esch-Cummins  Act,  I  think  we 
shall  find  publicity  fully  as  effective  as  penal 
clauses  would  have  been.  Whether  or  not 
decisions  not  wholly  satisfactory  to  Labor  will 
inevitably  be  appealed  to  our  central  Railroad 
Labor  Board,  remains  to  be  seen,  but  in  any 
case,  some  time  ought  to  be  gained  and  full 
public  knowledge  of  the  facts  seems  assured. 
It  would  seem,  at  first  glance,  as  if  the  very  lack 
of  binding  force  attached  to  Railroad  Labor 
Board  and  Adjustment  Board  decisions  might 
be  less  productive  of  the  stimulation  of  Labor 
quarrels  than  has  been  the  case  under  New 
Zealand's  legal  decision  system. 

There  are  naturally  two  points  of  view  about 
the  profit-sharing  clauses  of  the  Esch-Cummins 
Act.     The  original  owners  of  American   rail- 
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roads  certainly  supposed  that  they  had  a  market  value  of  its  securities.  Combined  with 
franchise,  or  implied  contract,  which  entitled  a  larger  road,  it  would,  by  this  excess  ol 
them  to  all  the  profits  they  earned.  Under  our  property  value,  generate  a  considerable  credit 
former  system  of  control,  however,  these  profits  in  the  application  of  the  5$  per  cent  rule, 
were  being  regulated  out  of  existence  very  provided  that  the  other  road  could  throw 
rapidly.  Once  the  government's  right  to  enough  additional  traffic  over  it,  or  so  modify 
regulate  rates  was  established  by  the  Supreme  its  traffic  "divisions"  as  to  justify  the  existence 
Court,  the  matter  of  profits  became  a  contin-  of  the  mileage  at  all.  There  are  many  cases 
gent  right,  and,  whatever  we  think  about  the  like  this  throughout  the  country,  where  prop- 
main  issue,  I  believe  profit  sharing,  in  its  prac-  erty  value  far  exceeds  market  value,  and 
tical  bearings,  holds  much  more  promise  for  the  earning  power,  heretofore  lacking,  can  be 
stockholder  than  the  probable  alternative.  If  supplied,  to  mutual  advantage,  by  consolida- 
the  government  gets  half  of  the  excess  above  6  tion  with  a  larger  property. 
per  cent.,  the  likelihood  of  public  clamor  for  In  the  case  of  well  established  roads  which 
lower  rates  is  undoubtedly  less  than  it  would  be  have  done  the  bulk  of  their  financing,  in  past 
if  the  successful  carrier  got  it  all.  years,  with  stock  supplemented  by  low  interest 
Balancing  all  considerations,  1  think  the  rate  bonds  (as,  for  example,  the  group  of  roads 
railroad  bondholder  finds  himself  in  a  greatly  ordinarily  described  as  the  "Grangers")  the 
improved  position  by  the  enactment  of  this  position  of  the  bonds  is  undoubtedly  excellent, 
measure.  There  are  very  few  railroad  bond  Many  reorganizations  of  the  last  twenty  years 
issues  now  outstanding  which  would  not  be  have  had  the  same  effect,  resulting  in  a  sub- 
adequately  protected  if  the  individual  carrier  stantial  under-capitalization,  at  least  so  far  as 
could  be  well  assured  of  5^  per  cent,  on  the  the  bonds  are  concerned,  and  properly  reorgan- 
true  value  of  the  property.  It  should  be  clearly  ized  roads,  well  operated  and  favorably  located, 
recognized,  however,  that  the  Esch-Cummins  ought  to  give  a  good  account  of  themselves 
Act  does  not  deal  with  the  individual  carrier,  under  the  rate  making  provisions  of  the  Act. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  its  The  position  of  the  essentially  weak  roads, 
discretion,  may  apply  the  5^  per  cent,  principle  however,  should  be  looked  at  primarily  with 
to  the  railroad  valuation  of  the  country  as  a  reference  to  their  adaptability  to  consolidation, 
whole,  or  to  various  groupings  which  it  may  There  are  undoubtedly  many  of  them  to-day 
establish.  Some  roads,  under  either  plan,  will  which  will  prove  to  be  laggards  in  their  respec- 
earn  much  more  than  the  standard;  some  will  tive  groups,  and  which,  by  themselves,  will  not 
earn  much  less.  be  sure  of  earning  their  5!  per  cent,  on  any  group 

method  of  rate  making.     As  the  country  grows, 

consolidations  and  the   investor  and  traffic  density  grows  with  it,  however  there 

THIS  part  of  the  Act  should  perhaps  be  is  very  little  railroad  mileage  in  the  country 

included  among  the  fundamental  changes,  which  ought  not  to  be  useful  to  the  public  and 

although  it  is  a  regulated   return  to  an  old  to  its  owners,  if  grouped  along  natural  lines  of 

principle,  rather  than  to  a  new  one.     The  Com-  concentration. 

mission  is  instructed  to  prepare  and  adopt  plans  The  position  of  the  railroad  stockholder  is 

looking    toward     the    consolidation    of    the  somewhat  different.     In  the  absence  of  any 

railroads  of  the  country  into  a  limited  number  considerable  amount  of  completed  valuation, 

of   systems.     Consolidations   may    be   under-  it  is  almost  impossible  to  test  the  security  of  the 

taken  on  the  joint  initiative  of  the  carriers  dividend  on  any  specified  property,  especially 

involved,  provided  they  are  in  harmony  with  in  view  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  group  basis 

the  general  plan,  are  specifically  approved  by  on  which  rates  are  to  be  made.    Nevertheless, 

the  Commission,  and  are  so  capitalized  that  the  I  think  it  is  a  safe  assumption  that  the  rate 

bonds  and  stocks  of  the  consolidated  company,  standard  temporarily  established  by  Congress 

at  par,  shall  not  exceed  the  property  value.  will  provide  the  strong  roads  with  enough  funds 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  investor,  this  is  to  pay  dividends  on  a  basis  approximating  the 

extremely  important.     The  Atlanta,  Birming-  present  one,  provided  the  Commission  really 

ham  &  Atlantic,  for  example,  serves  excellently  sizes  up  the  problem  with  intelligence  and  vision 

as  an  illustration  of  a  road  which  has  undergone  and  acts  promptly.     This  is  a  pretty  important 

drastic  reorganization,  which  is  unprofitable,  proviso,  as  will  subsequently  be  noted. 

but  has  a  property  value  far  in  excess  of  the  As  regards  the  roads  not  now  paying  div- 
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idends,  it  can  only  be  said  that  the  effect  of  The  stockholders  were  ready  enough  to  author- 
this  legislation  should,  on  the  whole,  be  help-  ize  these  enterprises,  because  they  saw  the 
ful,  though  probably  not  very  immediate  The  promise  of  a  very  large  return,  if  the  enterprise 
New  Haven  is  a  good  illustration  of  a  road  was  successful,  but  it  is  a  safe  surmise  that  5  or 
which  has  suffered  rather  especially  from  low  6  per  cent,  in  connection  with  the  hazards  of  the 
rates  in  recent  years,  and  if  the  New  England  undertaking,  would  not  have  tempted  them, 
roads  are  grouped  together  and  their  rates  based  To  what  extent  will  it  tempt  capital  to-day, 
on  a  55  per  cent,  return  for  the  group,  all  the  when  the  best  long-term  foreign  government 
members  of  which  have  high  property  values,  bonds  can  be  bought  to  yield  much  more? 
low  debt,  and  inadequate  gross  revenues,  they  To  what  extent,  in  any  case,  will  the  investor 
might  well  enter  into  a  new  period  of  prosperity  trust  the  good  faith  of  our  Government  to  make 
and  dividends.  So  far,  rate  making  bodies  his  investment  good,  after  all  these  years  when 
dealing  with  the  New  England  problem  have  it  has  been  ready  enough  to  limit  his  profits, 
said  in  effect,  "We  know  how  unhappy  and  but  quite  unwilling  to  take  the  slightest  re- 
miserable  you  are  now,  but  consider  how  wicked  sponsibility  for  the  solvency  of  the  enterprise  ? 
you  were,  fifteen  years  ago!"  Fortunately,  the 
new  legislation  seems  to  be  concerned  more  with  NEW  importance  of  the  commission 

the  outlook  for  the  future  than  with  the  Mosaic  THINK   the   answer   to   these   very   real 

Law  and  the  visiting  of  the  sins  of  the  fathers  1   questions  will  be  favorable,  on  the  whole,  if 

on  the  third  and  fourth  generations.  the  Commission  accepts  the  entire  responsibility 

The    problem    of    new    development     and  conferred  on  it  by  the  Act;  not  merely  discon- 

finance,  under  the  Act,  is  a  very  pertinent  one.  nected  parts  of  it.     I  believe  the  Act  outlines  a 

The  investor  is  again  asked  to  finance  the  workable  basis  for  conducting,  in  the  public 

American  railroad  system,  and  he  will  decide,  interest,  the  railroad  system  of  the  country, 

on  his  own  unrestricted  judgment,  whether  or  and  for  attracting,  from  time  to  time,  the  essen- 

not  the  inducements  which  are  offered  attract  tial  amounts  of  new  capital,  but  I  believe  it  only 

him.    The    revolving    fund    starts    out    with  on  the  hypothesis  that  the   Interstate  Com- 

$300,000,000,  but  it  will  obviously  not  revolve  merce  Commission  finds,  somewhere,  the  vision, 

very  fast  if  advances  have  to  be  made  for  courage,  and  statesmanship  for  which  its  tre- 

permanent    financing,    as   distinguished   from  mendous  responsibilities  call.     A  commission 

temporary  loans,  and,  on  the  above  basis,  this  from  which  trained  railroad  men  have  always 

fund  would  last  perhaps  three  months.  been  excluded ;  a  commission  with  a  dignity  and 

One  thing  to  do  would  be  to  use  it  up  and  then  standing  which  has  not,  in  the  past,  been  great 

go  to  Congress  for  more.     I  am  going  to  assume,  enough  to  attract  many  really  strong  men;  a 

however,  that  this  would  not  please  Congress,  commission  whose  members  are  paid  salaries 

and  that  the  Commission,  sensing  this  fact,  will  of  $12,000  per  year,  is  entrusted  with  the  policy, 

endeavor  to  make  it  possible  for  the  roads  to  and  with  the  solvency,  of  a  railroad  system  of 

finance   themselves;  to  appeal  effectively  to  260,000  miles,  on  which  the  commercial  pros- 

the  investor.    Now,  the  railroad  baron  of  crit-  perity  of  a  nation  of  1 10  million  people  depends, 

icised  memory  had  his  defects,  from  the  stand-  If  this  was  all  the  picture  showed,  it  would 

point  of  public  policy,  but  he  also  had  the  indeed  be  discouraging.     But,  on  the  other 

qualities  of  his  defects.     His  preeminence,  good  side,  we  have  private  operation,  with  the  direct 

or  bad,  was  mostly  based  on  his  ability  to  look  incentive  of  the  half-loaf;  the  division  of  profits 

ahead  and  to  act  in  accordance  with  what  he  above  6  per  cent.     We  have,   moreover,   an 

thought  he  saw.    This  is  a  much  more  difficult  under-built  railroad  system,  owing  to  the  dis- 

thing  for  a  government  commission  to  do,  be-  couragements  of  the  last  ten  years,  and  that 

cause  it  feels,  instinctively,  that  its  judgments  means  high  traffic  density  and  the  minimum  of 

must  be  backed  up  by  documents,  and  the  docu-  undeveloped,   unprofitable  mileage.     And  we 

ments  necessarily  relate  to  past  performance,  have  the  special  circumstance,  just  now,  of  the 

When  James  J.  Hill   built   his  network  of  enormous  mileage  which  is  obviously  earning 

extensions  up  into  the  new  wheat  lands,  he  was  less  than  5^  per  cent,  on  its  property  value,  so 

building  for  wheat  not  yet  planted;  when  E.  H.  that   it   offers  undoubted  speculative   induce- 

Harriman  threw  the  Ogden-Lucin  cut-off  across  ments  if  it  can  be  restored,  or  perhaps  for  the 

Great  Salt  Lake,  he  was  figuring  on  the  traffic  first  time  be  brought  up,  to  the  new  standard 

density  that  was  ahead  of  him,  not  behind  him.  which  has  been  set. 
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Rates  are  to  be  based  on  property  valua- 
tions, but  only  an  inconsequential  percent- 
age of  the  country's  mileage  has  as  yet  been 
valued  by  the  Commission.  As  to  most  of 
the  remainder,  however,  the  work  is  probably 
more  than  three  quarters  completed.  The 
task  has  been  laborious,  and  very  slow;  the 
finished  results  will  have  certain  obvious  de- 
fects, which  will  presumably  not  satisfy  the 
owners  of  the  properties.  From  the  first, 
our  railroad  valuation  work  has  presented 
certain  dilemmas.  The  Commission  holds, 
for  example,  that  the  cost  of  railroad  mileage 
originally  built  and  subsequently  discarded 
for  a  better  line,  is  not  properly  included  in 
value,  although  it  was  obviously  impossible 
for  the  pioneers  to  have  built,  new,  the  low- 
grade  trunk  lines  which  have  succeeded  the 
first,  primitive  roads.  Present  day  appraisals 
of  terminal  property  in  the  large  cities,  such  as 
New  York  and  Chicago,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  be  enormously  in  excess  of  original  costs, 
but  unless  the  valuation  policy  is  consistent 
with  one  or  the  other  of  these  policies,  the 
stockholder  would  have  considerable  justice 
in  the  contention  that  a  heads-I-win-tails- 
you-lose  policy  was  being  enforced,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  5^  per  cent,  return. 

But  the  Supreme  Court  laid  a  firm  founda- 
tion for  the  work  by  deciding  that  the  Com- 
mission must  accept  the  present  value  of 
railroad  rights  of  way  and  terminals  instead 
of  the  original  cost  in  fixing  valuations.  In 
the  meantime,  perhaps  the  book  values  re- 
ported by  the  individual  carriers  will  be  ac- 
cepted, temporarily,  and  subject  to  adjustment. 
Prior  to  the  standard  accounting,  some  roads 
consistently  depreciated  their  property  ac- 
counts, others  did  not,  and  the  book  figure, 
as  the  basis  for  rate  making,  is  obviously 
imperfect,  but  1  know  of  no  other  basis  capable 
of  immediate  application. 

If  the  final  valuations  check  up  somewhere 
nearly  with  the  carriers'  property  accounts, 
the  5!  per  cent,  return  would  produce  net 
revenue  about  midway  between  that  reported 
in  the  years  191 6  and  191 7.  These  were 
moderately  profitable  years,  and  the  roads 
ought  to  be  able  to  finance  independently  on 
this  result,  especially  if  the  Commission  allows 
the  extra  ^  of  1  per  cent,  toward  capital 
expenditures.  So  much  of  the  country's  mile- 
age has  always  been  weak,  that  a  rate  schedule 
capable  of  producing  say  6  per  cent,  on  the 
total  property  account  should  make  the  bonds 


t>l  the  better  roads  secure  and  attractive.  It 
must  be  noted,  however,  that  most  of  the 
underlying  mortgages  are  closed,  so  that  new 
financing  must  be  clone  with  junior  issues  or 
debentures,  in  every  way  inferior  to  the  best 
of  the  existing  liens.  To  make  the  case 
specific,  how  is  the  New  York  Central  going  to 
finance,  when  as  good  a  bond  as  its  convertible 
debenture  6  per  cent,  is  selling  to-day  on  a 
basis  to  yield  6.80  per  cent.,  if  held  to  maturity? 
Here  again,  much  depends  not  only  on  what 
the  Commission  does,  but  on  the  way  it  sounds. 
If  it  sounds  as  if  it  meant  to  assure  the  sta- 
bility of  railroad  enterprise,  I  surmise  that  such 
bonds  as  this  will  eventually  sell  much  higher; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  sounds  as  if  it  meant  to 
pare  the  5!  per  cent,  to  the  closest  margin, 
relying  on  extra  good  management  or  luck  to 
enable  the  roads  to  reach  the  expected  return, 
I  surmise  that  the  investor  will  catch  the  point 
of  view,  and  resume  his  reluctance. 

THE  FUTURE  RATE  OF  RETURN 

ASSUMING  breadth  of  vision  on  the  part  of 
l  the  commissioners,  Congress  wisely  lim- 
ited the  5^  per  cent,  basis  to  the  two  year 
period.  After  that,  it  is  the  expressed  intent 
that  the  Commission  should  determine  the 
return,  which,  among  other  things,  will  enable 
the  roads  to  finance  themselves.  It  is  always 
hard  to  guess  future  rates  for  money,  and  there 
are  two  formidable  tendencies,  just  now,  which 
work  in  opposite  directions.  As  favoring 
the  continuance  of  high,  or  higher,  rates,  there 
is  the  fact  that  nearly  every  industry  is  to-day 
forced  to  carry  an  inventory  twice  as  large,  in 
dollars,  as  it  was  before  the  war,  and  that 
comparatively  few  have  yet  financed  themselves 
to  meet  this  excess  cost.  If  the  X.  Y.  Com- 
pany had  a  ten  million  dollar  inventory  in  1914, 
and  had  financed  eight  millions  of  it,  borrow- 
ing the  rest  from  the  banks  at  the  peak  times 
of  the  year,  it  finds  itself  to-day  with  a  twenty 
million  dollar  inventory,  and  unless  it  has 
provided  new  capital  funds,  it  must  borrow 
twelve  millions  at  the  peak,  instead  of  two. 
On  the  same  side  of  the  argument  is  the  obvious 
fact  that  a  huge  amount  of  foreign  government 
needs  will  require  financing  and  refinancing, 
year  by  year,  so  that  tremendous  borrowings 
from  this  source  are  inevitable. 

As  favoring  lower  rates,  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  a  period  of  slackened  trade  and  depression 
will,  sooner  or  later,  follow  the  commercial 
exuberance  of  the  last  few  years,  and  these 
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periods,  whatever  other  difficulties  they  may 
entail,  normally  bring  bank  relief  and  idle 
funds  available  for  investment.  Following 
out  this  thought  to  its  direct  application  to 
railroad  finance,  it  is  most  important  that  the 
Commission,  after  the  expiration  of  the  first 
two  years,  should  grasp  the  money-rate  situa- 
tion boldly  and  treat  it  as  a  reality,  and  not  as 
an  unfortunate  and  deplorable  circumstance 
beyond  its  control.  If  it  should  prove  that 
6  per  cent,  was  an  insufficient  return  to  enable 
the  individual  roads  to  attract  capital,  the  rate 
should  be  raised,  unhesitatingly  to  a  point 
that  will  attract  it.  The  alternative  of  con- 
tinued government  advances,  on  an  increasing 
scale,  is  not  an  alluring  one. 

I  think  we  must  make  up  our  minds  that  the 
opportunity  for  new  financing  by  means  of 
stock. issues  is  not  very  promising.  This  is 
unfortunate,  because  the  tendency,  year  by 
year,  will  undoubtedly  be  to  reduce  the  factor 
of  safety  for  the  creditor.  If  a  road  is  financed 
largely  with  stock,  temporary  periods  of 
trouble  result  only  in  smaller  dividends;  if  it  is 
financed  entirely  with  bonds,  it  admits  a  fixed 
obligation  instead  of  a  contingent  one,  and  must 
obtain  emergency  assistance  or  go  into  default. 
This  is  a  responsibility  which  can  perhaps  be 
met  safely  by  the  revolving  fund,  starting  at 
$300,000,000,  and  built  up  out  of  the  govern- 
ment's share  of  profits  above  6  per  cent.,  but, 
for  the  sake  of  future  developments  by  private 
capital,  it  is  most  important  that  the  responsi- 
bility should  be  recognized. 

THE   NEW    LINES    PROBLEM 

HOW  extensions  into  the  newer  parts  of  the 
country  are  to  be  brought  about,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  is  by  no  means  clear. 
Under  the  old  system,  a  pretty  high  proportion 
of  the  new  territory  opened  up  was  presented 
with  railroad  communications  by  groups  of 
enthusiastic  speculators  wrho  subsequently  sub- 
mitted to  reorganization  and  the  loss  of  much 
of  their  investment.  Railroad  extension,  like  oil 
exploration,  was  a  hazardous  enterprise  with  a 
few — very  few — big  prizes,  and  a  high  percent- 
age of  losses.  Under  the  present  rules  of  the 
game,  I  cannot  see  why  a  railroad  management 
should  take  that  kind  of  chances,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  will.  This  may  have  to  be  added  to  the 
burdens  of  the  hard-worked  revolving  fund, 
under  some  system  of  construction  by  the  fund 
and  lease  to  the  carrier;  a  very  imperfect  and  un- 
desirable plan,  but  perhaps  an  unavoidable  one. 


This  difficulty  also  has  its  compensations, 
however.  I  should  think  the  existing  systems 
were  quite  safe  from  the  kind  of  destructive 
new-line  competition  which  has  played  so  large 
a  part  in  some  of  our  industrial  crises.  In  any 
case,  the  lack  of  new  construction  will  be  a 
problem  affecting  the  community  at  large  more 
than  the  holder  of  railroad  securities.  Both  in 
1893  and  in  1873,  the  excessive  construction 
of  new  railroads,  in  its  double  effect  of  tying  up 
capital  in  fixed  forms,  and  in  damaging  the 
property  of  paralleled  lines,  was  one  of  the 
conspicuous  contributing  causes  of  the  crisis 
and  the  "long  drag"  which  followed.  This, 
at  least,  is  a  danger  which  the  new  legislation 
does  not  possess,  and  it  is  probably  safe  to  say 
that  the  country  is  now  sufficiently  supplied 
with  transportation  lines  so  that,  for  the  pres- 
ent, at  least,  no  more  major  construction  is 
very  urgently  required. 

To  summarize  these  hasty  impressions,  based 
necessarily  on  the  text  of  a  fundamental  change 
in  the  railroad  law  which  has  had  no  chance  to 
demonstrate  its  own  workings,  1  think  it  is 
reasonably  safe  to  say  that  the  holder  of  exist- 
ing railroad  bonds  is  well  taken  care  of.  The 
stockholder  is  not  provided  for  so  well,  but  his 
state  is  certainly  no  worse  than  it  has  been  for 
many  years  past.  The  Uabor  clauses,  1  think, 
are  excellent,  and  represent  about  all  that 
could  be  wisely  or  profitably  expected  at  this 
time.  The  incentives  for  aggressive  new 
development  are  exceedingly  slim,  but  moder- 
ate provision  is  made  for  normal  improvement 
work  chargeable  to  capital  account.  The 
shipper  has  no  more  reason  to  fear  high  rates 
than  he  has  had  for  the  last  decade.  He  has 
been  taken  care  of  so  far  at  the  expense  of  the 
owner,  and  he  surely  cannot  object  to  the  rate 
increases  necessary  to  make  the  total  invest- 
ment in  railroad  property  yield  5^  or  6  per  cent. 

The  danger  in  the  bill  is  hardly  a  weakness, 
because  it  could  scarcely  have  been  drawn  any 
other  way;  it  lies  in  the  vast  amount  of  re- 
sponsibility lodged  with  a  body  which,  so  far, 
has  never  possessed  a  conspicuously  strong 
personnel.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission is  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  our 
new  railroad  legislation,  and  if  the  important 
and  interesting  experiment  we  are  trying  with 
private  ownership  and  operation  under  full 
government  control  is  to  succeed,  this  hard- 
worked  board  must  somehow  be  invested  with  a 
stature  and  a  vision  corresponding  to  the 
magnitude  of  its  responsibilities. 
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VIII 

THE  LONDON  FLAGSHIP 


WHILE  our  naval  forces  were 
playing  their  parts  in  several 
areas,  the  work  of  creating 
the  headquarters  staff  of  a 
great  naval  organization  was 
going  forward  in  London.  The  headquarters 
for  controlling  extensive  naval  operations  in 
many  widely  dispersed  areas,  like  the  head- 
quarters of  an  army  extending  over  a  wide 
front,  must  necessarily  be  located  far  behind  the 
scene  of  battle.  Thus,  a  number  of  remodeled 
dwelling  houses  in  Grosvenor  Gardens  con- 
tained the  mainspring  for  an  elaborate  mechan- 
ism which  reached  from  London  to  Washing- 
ton and  from  Oueenstown  to  Corfu.  On  the 
day  of  the  Armistice  the  American  naval 
forces  in  European  waters  comprised  about 
370  vessels  of  all  classes,  more  than  five  thou- 
sand officers,  regulars  and  reserves,  and  more 
than  seventy-five  thousand  men;  we  had 
established  about  forty-five  bases  and  were 
represented  in  practically  every  field  of  naval 
operations.  The  widespread  activities  of  our 
London  headquarters  on  that  eventful  day 
presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  humble 
beginnings  of  eighteen  months  before. 

From  April  to  August,  1917,  the  American 


Navy  had  a  very  small  staff  organization  in 
Europe.  During  these  extremely  critical  four 
months  the  only  American  naval  representa- 
tives in  London,  besides  the  regular  Naval 
Attache  and  his  aides,  were  my  personal  aide, 
Commander  J.  V.  Babcock,  and  myself;  and 
our  only  office  in  those  early  days  was  a  small 
room  in  the  American  Embassy.  For  a 
considerable  part  of  this  time  we  had  no 
stenographers  and  no  clerical  assistance  of  our 
own,  though  of  course  the  Naval  Attache, 
Captain  W.  D.  MacDougall,  and  his  personnel 
gave  us  all  the  assistance  in  their  power. 
Commander  Babcock  had  a  Corona  type- 
writer, which  he  was  able  to  work  with  two 
fingers,  and  on  this  he  laboriously  pounded  out 
the  reports  which  first  informed  the  Navy 
Department  of  the  seriousness  of  the  sub- 
marine. The  fact  that  Commander  Babcock 
was  my  associate  during  this  critical  period  was 
a  fortunate  thing  for  me,  and  a  still  more 
fortunate  thing  for  the  United  States.  Com- 
mander Babcock  and  I  had  been  closely  as- 
sociated for  several  years;  in  that  early  period, 
when  we,  in  our  two  persons,  represented 
the  American  naval  forces  at  the  seat  of 
Allied   naval   activity,   we   not   only    worked 
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together  in  that  little  room  but  we  lived  volunteer;  he  brought  two  of  his  best  stenog- 
together.  Our  office  was  alternately  this  room  raphers,  English  girls,  and  personally  paid 
in  the  American  Embassy,  and  our  quarters  their  salaries  for  several  weeks  while  they  were 
in  a  hotel.  I  had  already  noted  Commander  devoting  all  their  time  to  the  American  Navy. 
Babcock's  abilities  when  he  was  on  my  staff  Subsequently  he  was  enlisted  in  the  naval 
in  the  Atlantic  Torpedo  Flotilla  and  when  reserves  and  performed  very  valuable  services 
he  was  a  student  at  the  *Naval  War  Col-  on  the  staff  throughout  nearly  the  entire  period 
lege;  but  our  constant  companionship  through-  of  the  war — until  ordered  to  America  where 
out  the  war,  especially  during  these  first  few  his  technical  knowledge  was  required  in  con- 
strenuous  months  in  London,  gave  me  a  still  nection  with  certain  important  appliances 
greater  respect  for  his  qualities.  Many  men  with  which  he  was  familiar.  His  experience 
have  made  vital  contributions  to  our  success  as  a  business  man  in  London  was  of  great 
in  the  war  of  whom  the  public  scarcely  ever  value  to  our  forces,  and  his  time  and  energy 
hears  even  the  name.  A  large  part  of  the  were  devoted  to  our  service  with  a  zeal  and 
initiative  and  thinking  which  find  expres-  loyalty  that  endeared  him  to  us  all. 
sion  in  successful  military  action  originates  Soon  afterward,  a  number  of  Rhodes 
with  officers  of  this  type.  They  labor  day  scholars,  and  other  young  Americans  then  in 
after  day  and  night  after  night,  usually  in  Europe,  G.  B.  Stockton,  E.  H.  McCormick, 
subordinate  positions,  unselfishly  doing  work  T.  B.  Kittredge,  P.  F.  Good,  R.  M.  D.  Richard- 
which  is  necessarily  credited  to  other  names  son,  H.  Millard,  L.  S.  Stevens,  and  J.  C. 
than  their  own,  daily  lightening  the  burden  of  Baillargeon,  joined  our  forces  as  unpaid 
their  chiefs  and  constantly  making  suggestions  volunteers  and  gave  us  the  benefit  of  their 
which  may  control  military  operations  or  trained  minds  and  European  experience.  They 
affect  national  policy.  Commander  Babcock  were  later  enrolled  as  reserves  and  continued 
is  a  striking  representative  of  this  type.  My  their  work  throughout  the  war.  Lieutenant 
personal  obligations  to  him  are  incalculable;  Stockton  performed  the  arduous  and  important 
and  I  am  indebted  to  him  not  only  for  his  duties  of  chief  business  manager,  or  executive 
definite  services,  but  for  the  sympathy,  the  officer,  of  headquarters  in  a  most  efficient 
encouragement,  and  the  kindly  and  calculated  manner. 

pessimism  which  served  so  well  to  counter-  Mr.  Page,  the  American  Ambassador,  aided 
balance  my  temperamental  cheerfulness.  and  encouraged  us  in  all  possible  ways.  Im- 
Our  relations  were  so  close,  working  and  mediately  after  my  arrival  in  London,  he 
living  together  as  we  did,  that  I  find  it  difficult  invited  me  to  call  upon  him  and  his  staff  for 
to  speak  of  "Babby's"  services  with  restraint,  any  assistance  they  could  render.  In  his 
Yet  there  are  particular  accomplishments  to  his  enthusiastic  and  warm  hearted  way,  he  said, 
credit  which  should  go  down  upon  this  popular  "  Everything  we  have  is  yours.  I  will  turn  the 
record.  I  have  described  the  first  consulta-  Embassy  into  the  street  if  necessary";  and 
tions  with  the  British  naval  chiefs.  These  throughout  the  war  he  was  a  tower  of  strength 
were  the  meetings  which  formed  the  basis  of  to  the  cause.  He  gave  us  his  time  and  the 
the  reports  recommending  the  conditions  upon  benefit  of  his  great  experience  and  personal 
which  the  American  Navy  should  cooperate  prestige  in  establishing  cordial  relations  with 
with  the  Allies.  Commander  Babcock  was  the  various  branches  of  the  British  Govern- 
constantly  at  my  elbow  during  all  these  con-  ment — and  all  this  with  such  an  absence  of 
sultations,  and  was  all  the  time  independently  diplomatic  formality,  such  courteous  and 
conducting  investigations  in  the  several  depart-  forceful  efficiency,  and  such  cordial  sympathy 
ments  of  the  Admiralty.  The  original  drafts  of  and  genuine  kindness  that  he  immediately 
all  my  written  and  cabled  communications  to  excited  not  only  our  sincere  admiration  but  also 
the  Department — reports  which  form  a  con-  our  personal  affection, 
nected  story  of  our  participation  in  the  naval 
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war  during  this  period — were  prepared  by  him. 

Able  as  Commander  Babcock  was,  human  r"\U  RING  all  this  period  events  of  the  utmost 

endurance  still  had  its  limitations.    A  public  ]_y    importance  were  taking   place;   it  was 

spirited  American  business  man  in  London,  within  these  four  months  that  the  convoy  system 

Mr.  R.  E.  Gillmor,  who  had  formerly  been  an  was  adopted,  that  armed  guards  were  placed  on 

officer  in  the  Navy,  begged  to  be  accepted  as  a  merchant  ships,  that  the  first  American  troops 
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were  escorted  to  France,  and  that  our  de-  and  this  too,  was  filled  up  in  an  incredibly 
stroyers  and  other  warships  began  arriving  in  short  time,  so  rapidly  did  the  administrative 
European  waters.  In  July  it  became  apparent  work  grow.  Ultimately  we  had  to  take  over 
that  the. strain  of  doing  the  work  of  a  dozen  six  of  these  private  residences  and  make  altera- 
men,  which  had  been  continuous  during  the  tions  which  transformed  them  into  one.  From 
past  four  months,  could  no  longer  be  supported  August  our  staff  increased  at  a  rapid  rate 
by  my  aide,  Commander  Babcock.  When  the  until,  on  the  day  the  Armistice  was  signed,  we 
destroyers  and  other  ships  arrived,  he  went  had  not  far  from  1,200  officers,  enlisted  men,  and 
through  their  lists;  here  and  there  he  hit  upon  a  clerical  force,  working  in  our  London  establish- 
man  whom  we  regarded  as  qualified  for  re-  ment,  the  commissioned  staff  consisting  of 
sponsible  staff  duty,  and  transferred  him  to  the  about  200  officers  of  which  sixty  were  regulars 
London  headquarters.  This  proceeding  was  and  the  remainder  reserves, 
necessary  if  our  essential  administrative  work  I  find  that  many  people  are  surprised  that  I 
was  to  be  done.  We  also  obtained  two  valu-  had  my  headquarters  in  London.  The  historic 
able  workers,  Stockton  and  Kittredge,  who  conception  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  a 
had  been  serving  under  Hoover  in  Belgium,  naval  force  located  on  the  quarter  deck  of  his 
Among  the  reserves  who  began  to  be  assigned  flagship  still  holds  the  popular  imagination. 
to  our  forces,  many  excellent  staff  officers  also  But  controlling  the  operations  of  extensive  and 
were  developed  for  handling  the  work  of  widely  dispersed  forces  in  a  campaign  of  this 
communications,  cipher  codes,  and  the  like,  kind  is  quite  a  different  proceeding  from  that  of 
When  the  Colonel  House  Commission  came  directing  the  naval  campaigns  of  Nelson's  time, 
over  in  October,  191 7,  I  explained  our  necessi-  just  as  making  war  on  land  has  changed  some- 
ties  to  the  "skippers"  of  the  two  cruisers  that  what  from  the  method  in  vogue  with  Napoleon, 
brought  the  party,  who  promptly  gave  us  all  The  opinion  generally  prevails,  even  in  our  own 
the  desks  and  office  equipment  they  could  naval  circles,  that  my  principal  task  was  to 
spare  and  sent  them  to  Grosvenor  Gardens,  command  in  person  certain  naval  forces  afloat. 

The  fact  is  that  this  was  really  no  part  of  mv 
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*  job    during   the   war.     The    game    in   which 

IN  AUGUST,  however,  additional  ships  and  several  great  nations  were  involved  for  four 
forces  began  to  arrive  from  America,  and  it  years  was  a  game  involving  organized  direction 
became  necessary  to  have  larger  quarters  than  and  cooperation.  It  is  improbable  that  any 
those  available  in  the  Embassy  for  handling  one  nation  could  have  won  the  naval  war;  that 
the  increasing  administrative  work.  At  one  was  a  task  which  demanded  not  only  that  we 
time  the  British  Government  contemplated  should  all  exert  our  fullest  energies,  but  that,  so 
building  us  a  temporary  structure  near  the  far  as  it  was  humanly  possible,  we  should  exert 
Admiralty,  but  this  was  abandoned  because  them  as  a  unit.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
there  was  a  shortage  of  material.  We  there-  United  States  above  all  nations  to  manifest 
fore  moved  into  an  unoccupied  dwelling  near  this  spirit.  We  had  entered  the  war  late;  we 
the  American  Embassy  that  seemed  adapted  had  entered  it  in  a  condition  of  unpreparedness; 
to  our  needs.  We  rented  this  house  furnished,  our  naval  forces,  when  compared  to  those 
just  as  it  stood;  a  first  glimpse  of  it,  however,  which  had  been  assembled  by  the  Allies,  were 
suggested  refined  domesticity  rather  than  small;  we  had  not  been  engaged  for  three  years 
naval  operations.  We  quickly  cleared  the  combatting  an  enemy  using  new  weapons  and 
building  of  rugs,  tapestries,  lace  curtains,  methods  of  naval  warfare.  It  was  not  un- 
pictures,  and  expensive  furniture,  reduced  the  likely  that  we  could  make  some  original  con- 
twenty-five  rooms  to  their  original  bareness  and  tributions  to  the  Allied  effort;  indeed,  we  early 
filled  every  corner  with  office  equipment.  In  a  did  so;  yet  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
few  days  the  staff  was  installed  in  this  five-  navies  which  had  been  combatting  the  sub- 
story  residence  and  the  place  was  humming  marines  so  long  understood  that  game  better 
with  the  noise  of  typewriters.  At  first  we  than  we  did,  and  it  was  our  duty  to  assist  them 
regarded  the  leasing  of  this  building  as  some-  in  this  work,  rather  than  to  operate  independ- 
thing  of  an  extravagance;  it  seemed  hardly  ently.  Indeed,  this  question  as  to  whether  any 
likely  that  we  would  ever  use  it  all!  But  in  a  particular  one  of  our  methods  might  be  better 
few  weeks  we  had  taken  the  house  adjoining,  or  might  be  worse  than  Great  Britain's  was  not 
cut  holes  through  the  walls  and  put  in  doors;  a    practical    one.    The    point    was   that    the 
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British  navy  had  developed  its  own  methods  of  quarters  for  merchant  shipping,  had  now 
working  and  that  it  was  a  great  "going  concern."  become  practically  a  part  of  the  British  Ad- 
The  crisis  was  so  pressing  that  we  simply  did  miralty.  In  this  war  the  matter  of  information 
not  have  the  time  to  create  a  separate  force  of  and  communications  were  supremely  impor- 
our  own;  the  most  cursory  examination  of  tant.  Even'  decision  that  was  made  and 
conditions  convinced  me  that  we  could  hope  to  every  order  that  was  issued,  even  those  that 
accomplish  something  worth  while  only  by  were  the  least  consequential,  rested  upon 
playing  the  game  as  it  was  then  being  played,  complete  information  which  was  obtainable, 
and  that  any  attempt  to  lay  down  new  rules  of  in  time  to  be  useful,  only  in  London.  I  could 
our  own  would  inevitably  decrease  the  effect-  not  have  made  my  headquarters  in  Washington, 
iveness  of  our  cooperation,  and  perhaps  result  or  Paris,  or  Rome  because  these  cities  could  not 
in  losing  the  war.  We  can  even  admit,  for  the  have  furnished  the  military  intelligence  which 
sake  of  the  argument,  that  the  Americans  was  needed  as  a  preliminary  to  every  act. 
might  have  created  a  better  organization  than  For  the  same  reason  I  could  not  have  efficiently 
the  British;  but  the  question  of  improving  on  controlled  the  operations  of  all  our  forces  from 
their  methods,  or  of  not  improving  on  them,  Oueenstown,  or  Brest,  or  Gibraltar;  the  staff 
was  a  point  that  was  not  worth  considering;  controlling  the  whole  had  necessarily  to  be 
long  before  we  could  have  developed  an  effi-  located  in  London,  and  the  tactical  commands 
cient  independent  machine  the  war  would  have  at  these  other  bases  must  be  exercised  by 
come  to  an  end.  It  was  thus  our  duty  to  take  subordinates.  The  British  placed  all  their 
things  as  they  were,  to  plunge  immediately  sources  of  information  and  their  communica- 
into  the  conflict,  and  to  make  every  ship  and  tions  at  our  disposal.  They  literally  opened 
every  man  tell  in  the  most  effective  way  and  in  their  doors  and  made  us  part  of  their  organiza- 
the  shortest  possible  time.  Therefore  I  de-  tion.  I  sat  daily  in  consultation  with  British 
cided  that  our  forces  should  become,  for  the  naval  chiefs,  and  our  officers  had  access  to  all 
purpose  of  this  war,  virtually  a  part  of  the  essential  British  information  just  as  freely  as 
Allied  navies;  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  did  the  British  naval  officers  themselves.  On 
Allies  our  ships  to  reenforce  the  weak  part  of  the  day  of  my  arrival  Admiral  Jellicoe  issued 
their  lines;  to  ignore  such  secondary  conditions  orders  that  the  Americans  should  be  shown 
as  national  pride,  naval  prestige,  and  personal  anything  which  they  wished  to  see.  With  all 
ambitions;  and  to  subordinate  every  other  this  information,  the  most  complete  and 
consideration  to  that  of  defeating  the  Hun.  I  detailed  in  the  world,  constantly  placed  at  our 
have  already  described  how  in  distributing  our  disposal,  and  a  spirit  of  confidence  and  friend- 
subchasers  I  practically  placed  them  at  the  ship  always  prevailing  which  has  no  parallel  in 
disposal  of  the  Allied  Council;  and  this  repre-  history,  it  would  have  defeated  the  whole 
sents  the  policy  that  was  followed  in  all  similar  purpose  of  our  participation  in  the  war  had  the 
matters.  American  high  command  taken  up  its  head- 
quarters amwhere  except  in  London. 
london  s  advantages  Moreover,  there  was  an  atmosphere  in  the 

THE  naval  high  commands  were  located  at  London  Admiralty  which  made  a  strong  appeal 

Washington,   London,   Paris,  and  Rome,  to  any  one  who  is  interested  in  naval  history. 

Necessarily  London  was  the  headquarters  of  Everything  about  the  place  is  reminiscent  of 

the  naval  war.    Events  which  had  long  preceded  great    naval    achievements.     The    room    in 

the  European  conflict  had  made  this  choice  which   our  councils   met   was  the   same   old 

inevitable.    The    maritime    development    of  Admiralty  Board  room  that  has  been  used  for 

four  centuries  had  prepared  London  for  the  centuries.     In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 

role  which  she  was  now  called  upon  to  play.  British    conservatism,   this    room    is    almost 

From  all  over  the  world  naval  and  maritime  exactly  the  same  now,  even  in  its  furnishings, 

information  flowed   to  this   great   capital   as  as  it  was  in  Nelson's  time.     The  same  old  wood 

though  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  gravity,  carvings  hang  over  the  same  old  fireplace;  the 

Even  in  peace  times  London  knew  where  every  table  which  is  used,  is  the  identical  one  at 

ship  in  the  world  was  at  any  particular  time,  which  Nelson  must  have  sat  many  times,  and 

All  other  machinery  for  handling  this  great  the  very  silver  inkstand  which  Nelson  used 

mass  of  detail  was  necessarily  accumulated  in  was  used  by  his  successors  in  this  war.    The 

this    great    city.     Lloyds,    the    world    head-  portrait  of  this  great  naval  chieftain  looked 
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down'upon  us  during  our  deliberations.  Above 
the  fireplace  is  painted  a  huge  compass,  and 
about  the  centre  of  this  swings  an  arrow. 
This  was  a  part  of  the  Admiralty  equipment  of 
a  hundred  years  ago,  though  it  has  no  useful- 
ness now  except  a  sentimental  one.  In  old 
days  this  arrow  was  geared  to  a  weather  vane 
on  the  roof  of  the  Admiralty,  and  it  constantly 
showed  to  the  chiefs  assembled  in  the  council 
room  the  direction  of  the  wind — a  matter  of 
great  importance  in  the  days  of  sailing  ships. 

METHOD  OF  CONTROL 

ALL  general  orders  and  plans  concerning  the 
l  naval  operations  of  British  and  American 
forces  came  from  the  Admiralty,  and  here 
officers  of  my  staff  were  constantly  at  work. 
The  commanders-in-chief  at  the  various  bases 
commanded  the  combined  British  and  American 
ships  based  on  those  ports  only  in  the  sense 
that  they  carried  out  the  general  instructions 
and  policies  which  were  formulated  in  London. 
These  orders,  so  far  as  they  affected  American 
forces,  could  be  issued  to  the  commanders-in- 
chief  only  after  American  headquarters  in 
London  had  vised  them.  Thus  the  American 
staff  held  the  ultimate  command  over  all  the 
American  forces  which  were  based  in  British 
waters.  The  same  was  true  of  those  at  Brest, 
Gibraltar,  and  other  stations.  The  com- 
manders-in-chief executed  them,  and  were 
responsible  for  the  manner  in  which  the  forces 
were  used  in  combatting  the  enemy.  The 
operations  of  which  I  was  the  commander 
extended  over  an  immense  area.  The  Ply- 
mouth and  Queenstown  forces  represented  only 
a  part  of  the  ultimate  American  naval  strength 
in  European  waters  and  not  the  most  important 
part;  before  the  war  ended  Brest,  as  I  shall 
show,  developed  into  a  greater  naval  base  than 
any  of  those  which  we  maintained  in  the 
British  Isles.  Convoys  were  not  only  coming 
across  the  Atlantic,  but  they  were  constantly 
arriving  from  the  Mediterranean  and  from  the 
South  Seas,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  headquarters 
in  London,  and  not  the  duty  of  local  com- 
manders, to  route  these  precious  argosies. 
Not  infrequently,  as  previously  described,  it 
was  necessary  to  change  destinations,  or  to 
slow  down  convoys,  or  to  make  any  number  of 
decisions  based  on  new  information;  naturally 
only  the  centre  of  intelligence,  the  Admiralty 
Office,  could  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  such 
operations.  The  point  is  that  it  was  nec- 
essary for  me  to  exercise  the  chief  command  of 


American  forces  through  subordinates.  My 
position  in  this  respect  was  precisely  the  same 
as  that  of  Generals  I  laig  ami  Pershing;  I  had  to 
maintain  a  great  headquarters  in  the  rear,  and 
to  depend  upon  subordinates  for  the  actual 
execution  of  orders. 

AMERICAN  HEADQUARTERS 

Tl  1 L  American  headquarters  in  London  com- 
prised many  separate  departments,  each 
one  of  which  was  directly  responsible  to  the 
Force  Commander,  through  the  Chief  of  Staff; 
they  included  such  indispensable  branches  as 
the  Chief  of  Staff,  Captain  N.  C.  Twining;  As- 
sistant Chief  of  Staff,  Captain  W.  R.  Sexton; 
Intelligence  Department,  Commander  J.  V. 
Babcock,  who  also  acted  as  Aide;  Convoy 
Operations  Section,  Captain  Byron  A.  Long; 
Anti-Submarine  Section,  Captain  R.  H.  Leigh; 
Aviation  Section,  Captain  H.  I.  Cone,  and 
later  Lieutenant-Commander  W.  A.  Edwards; 
Personnel  Section,  Commander  H.  R.  Stark; 
Communication  Section,  Lieutenant-Comman- 
der E.  G.  Blakeslee;  Material  Section,  Cap- 
tain E.  C.  Tobey  (S.  C);  Repair  Section, 
Captain  S.  F.  Smith  (C.  C),  and  later  L.  B. 
McBride  (C.  C);  Ordnance  Section,  Com- 
mander G.  L.  Schuyler,  and  later,  Commander 
T.  A.  Thomson;  Medical  Section,  Captain  F. 
L.  Pleadwell  (M.  C),  and  later,  Commander 
Edgar  Thompson  (M.  C);  Legal  Section, 
Commander  W.  H.  McGrann;  and  the  Scien- 
tific Section,  Professor  H.  A.  Bumstead,  Ph.  D. 
I  was  fortunate  in  all  of  my  departmental 
chiefs.  The  Chief  of  Staff,  Captain  N.  C.  Twin- 
ing would  certainly  have  been  a  marked  man  in 
any  navy;  he  had  a  genuis  for  detail,  a  tireless 
energy  and  a  mastery  of  all  the  problems  that 
constantly  arose.  I  used  to  wonder  when 
Captain  Twining  ever  found  an  opportunity  to 
sleep;  he  seemed  to  be  working  every  hour  of 
the  day  and  night ;  yet,  so  far  as  was  observable, 
he  never  wearied  of  his  task,  and  never 
slackened  in  his  devotion  to  the  Allied  cause. 
As  soon  as  a  matter  came  up  that  called  for 
definite  decision,  Captain  Twining  would  as- 
semble from  the  several  departments  all  data 
and  information  svhich  possibly  concerned  the 
question  at  issue,  spend  a  few  hours  studying 
this  information  and  then  give  his  judgment — 
an  opinion  which  was  invariably  sound  and 
which  prevailed  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
and,  in  fact,  in  all  cases  where  questions  of 
policy  or  extraneous  considerations  dictated  a 
different  or  modified  decision.     Captain  Twin- 
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ing  was  a  man  of  really  fine  intellect  combined 
with  a  remarkable  capacity  to  get  things  done; 
without  his  constant  presence  at  my  elbow,  my 
work  would  have  been  much  heavier  and  much 
less  successful  than  it  was.  He  is  an  officer  of 
such  exceptional  ability,  such  matured  ex- 
perience, and  such  forceful  character  as  to 
assure  him  a  brilliant  career  in  whatever  duty 
he  may  be  called  upon  to  perform.  I  can 
never  be  sufficiently  grateful  to  him  for  his 
loyalty  and  devotion  and  for  his  indispensable 
contribution  to  the  efficiency  of  the  forces  I 
had  the  honor  to  command. 

HOW  THE  WORK  WAS  DONE 

IN  ACCORDANCE  with  my  habitual  practice 
I  applied  the  system  of  placing  responsibility 
upon  my  carefully  selected  heads  of  depart- 
ments, giving  them  commensurate  authority, 
and  holding  them  to  account  for  results.  Be- 
cause the  task  was  such  a  great  one,  this  was 
the  only  possible  way  in  which  the  operations 
of  the  force  could  have  been  successfully  con- 
ducted. I  say,  successfully  conducted,  be- 
cause in  a  "business"  of  this  kind,  "good 
enough"  and  "to-morrow"  may  mean  dis- 
aster; that  is,  it  is  a  case  of  keeping  both  in- 
formation and  operations  up  to  the  minute. 
If  the  personnel  and  equipment  of  the  staff 
are  not  completely  capable  of  this,  it  is  more 
than  a  partial  failure,  and  the  result  is  an 
ever  present  danger.  There  were  men  in 
this  great  war  who  "went  to  pieces"  simply 
because  they  tried  to  do  everything  themselves. 
This  administrative  vice  of  attempting  to  con- 
trol even-  detail,  even  insignificant  ones,  to 
which  military  men  seem  particularly  addicted, 
it  had  always  been  my  policy  to  avoid.  Busi- 
ness at  Grosvenor  Gardens  developed  to  such 
an  extent  that  about  1,000  messages  were 
every  day  received  in  our  office  or  sent  from  it ; 
and  of  these  60  per  cent,  were  in  code.  Ob- 
viously it  was  impossible  for  the  Force  Com- 
mander to  keep  constantly  at  his  finger  ends 
all  these  details.  All  departmental  heads,  there- 
fore, were  selected  because  they  were  officers 
who  could  be  depended  upon  to  handle  these 
matters  and  make  decisions  independently; 
they  were  all  strong  men,  and  it  is  to  their 
combined  efforts  that  the  success  of  our  opera- 
tions was  due.  You  would  have  to  search  a 
long  time  among  the  navies  of  the  world  before 
you  could  find  an  abler  convoy  officer  than 
Captain  Byron  A.  Long,  an  abler  naval  con- 
structor than  L.  B.  McBride,  an  abler  man  to 


have  charge  of  the  finances  of  our  naval  forces, 
the  purchase  of  supplies  and  all  kinds  of 
material  than  Captain  (S.  C.)  Eugene  C. 
Tobey,  abler  aviation  officers  than  Captain  H. 
I.  Cone  and  Lieutenant-Commander  W.  A. 
Edwards,  an  abler  chief  of  operations  than 
Captain  R.  H.  Leigh,  or  an  abler  intelligence 
officer  than  Commander  J.  V.  Babcock. 
These  men,  and  others  of  the  fourteen  depart- 
mental heads,  acted  as  a  kind  of  cabinet. 
Many  of  them  handled  matters  which,  though 
wholly  essential  to  the  success  of  the  forces, 
were  quite  outside  of  my  personal  knowledge  or 
experience,  and  consequently  they  had  to  be 
men  in  whose  ability  to  guide  me  in  such 
matters  I  could  place  complete  confidence. 
As  an  example  of  this  I  may  cite  one  of  the 
duties  of  Captain  Tobey.  Nearly  all  of  the 
very  considerable  financial  transactions  he  was 
entrusted  with  were  "Greek"  to  me,  but  he  had 
only  to  show  me  the  right  place  on  the  num- 
erous documents,  and  I  signed  my  name  in 
absolute  confidence  that  the  interests  of  the 
government  were  secure. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

ALL  cables,  reports,  and  other  communica- 
L  tions  were  referred  each  day  to  the  depart- 
ment which  they  concerned.  The  head  of  each 
department  studied  them,  attended  to  the 
great  majority  on  his  own  responsibility,  and 
selected  the  few  that  needed  more  careful 
attention.  A  meeting  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  and 
all  department  heads  was  held  each  day,  at 
which  these  few  selected  matters  were  dis- 
cussed in  council  and  decisions  made.  The 
final  results  of  these  deliberations  were  the 
only  matters  that  were  referred  to  me.  This 
system  of  subdividing  responsibility  and 
authority  not  only  promoted  efficiency  but  it 
left  the  Force  Commander  time  to  attend  to 
vitally  important  questions  of  general  policy, 
to  keep  in  personal  touch  with  the  high  com- 
mand of  the  Allies'  navies,  to  attend  the  Allied 
naval  councils,  and,  in  general,  to  keep  his 
finger  constantly  on  the  pulse  of  the  whole  war 
situation.  Officers  of  our  own  and  other 
navies  who  were  always  coming  in  from  the 
outlying  stations,  and  who  could  immediately 
be  placed  in  touch  with  the  one  man  who  could 
answer  all  their  questions  and  give  immediate 
decisions,  testified  to  the  efficient  condition  in 
which  American  headquarters  was  maintained. 
One  of  our  departments  was  so  novel,  and 
performed  such  valuable  service,  that  I  must 
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describe  it  in  some  detail.  We  took  over  into  not  give  us  reports.  One  of  their  favorite 
our  London  organization  an  idea  that  is  ad-  methods  was  to  place  themselves  in  the  posi- 
vantageously  used  in  many  American  in-  tion  of  the  Germans  and  to  decide  how,  if 
dustrial  establishments,  and  had  a  Planning  they  were  directing  German  naval  operations, 
Section,  the  first,  I  think,  which  had  ever  they  would  frustrate  the  tactics  of  the  Allies. 
been  adopted  by  any  navy.  1  detached  from  Their  records  contain  detailed  descriptions  of 
all  other  duties  five  officers,  Captain  F.  11.  how  merchant  ships  could  be  sunk  by  sub- 
Schofield,  Captain  D.  W.  Knox,  Captain  II.  F.  marines,  and  these  methods,  our  officers 
Yarnell  (who  exchanged  places  afterward  with  believed,  represented  a  great  improvement  over 
Captain  L.  McNamee  of  the  Plans  Section  of  those  used  by  the  Germans.  Indeed,  I  think 
the  Navy  Department),  and  Colonel  R.  H.  that  many  of  these  reports,  had  they  fallen  into 
Dunlap  (of  the  marines),  who  was  succeeded  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  would  have  been 
by  Colonel  L.  McC.  Little,  when  ordered  to  found  by  them  exceedingly  useful.  There  was 
command  a  regiment  of  marines  in  France,  a  general  impression,  in  our  own  Navy  as  well 
These  men  made  it  their  business  to  advise  the  as  in  the  British,  that  most  of  the  German 
Commander-in-Chief  on  any  questions  that  submarine  commanders  handled  their  boats 
might  arise.  All  were  graduates  of  the  Naval  unskilfully  and  obtained  inadequate  results. 
War  College  at  Newport,  and  they  applied  to  All  these  documents  were  given  to  the  re- 
the  consideration  of  war  problems  the  lessons  sponsible  men  in  our  forces,  as  well  as  to  the 
which  they  had  learned  at  that  institution.  British,  and  had  a  considerable  influence  upon 
The  business  of  the  Planning  Section  was  to  operations.  The  British  also  established  a 
make  studies  of  particular  problems,  to  prepare  Planning  Section,  which  worked  harmoniously 
plans  for  future  operations  and  also  to  criticize  with  our  own. 
fully  the  organization  and  methods  which  were 
already  in  existence.  The  mere  fact  that 
these  men  had  no  administrative  duties  and  A  SUBJECT  upon  which  our  Planning  See- 
that  they  could  therefore  devote  all  their  time  I~\  tion  liked  to  speculate  was  the  possible 
to  surveying  our  operations,  discovering  mis-  sortie  of  the  German  fleet.  The  possibility  of  a 
takes,  and  suggesting  better  ways  of  doing  great  naval  engagement  filled  the  minds  of  most 
things,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  they  were  them-  naval  officers;  and,  after  we  had  sent  five  of 
selves  scholarly  students  of  naval  warfare,  our  battleships  to  reenforce  Admiral  Beatty's 
made  their  labors  exceedingly  valuable.  I  fleet,  this  topic  became  even  more  inter- 
gave  them  the  utmost  freedom  in  finding  fault  esting  to  American  naval  men.  Would  the 
with  the  existing  regime;  there  was  no  depart-  Germans  ever  come  out?  What  had  they  to 
ment  and  no  office,  from  that  of  the  Com-  gain  or  to  lose  by  such  an  undertaking?  What 
mander-in-Chief  down,  upon  whose  activities  were  their  chances  of  victory?  Where  would 
they  were  not  at  liberty  to  submit  the  fullest  the  engagement  be  fought,  and  what  part 
and  the  frankest  reports.  If  anything  could  would  the  several  elements  of  modern  naval 
be  done  in  a  better  way,  we  certainly  wanted  to  warfare  play  in  it,  mines,  submarines,  battle 
know  it.  Whenever  any  specific  problem  of  cruisers,  airplanes,  dirigibles,  and  destroyers? 
importance  came  up,  it  was  always  submitted  These  were  among  the  questions  with  which 
to  these  men  for  a  report.  The  value  of  such  a  the  Planning  Section  busied  itself,  and  this 
report  depended  upon  the  completeness  and  problem,  like  many  others,  they  approached 
accuracy  of  the  information  available,  and  it  from  the  German  standpoint.  They  placed 
was  the  business  of  the  Intelligence  Depart-  themselves  in  the  position  of  the  German  High 
ment  of  the  staff  to  supply  this.  If  the  desired  Command,  and  peered  into  the  Grand  Fleet 
information  was  not  in  their  files,  or  the  files  of  looking  for  a  weakness,  which,  if  they  were  Ger- 
the  Allied  Admiralties,  or  was  not  up  to  date,  mans,  they  might  turn  to  account  in  a  general 
it  was  their  duty  to  obtain  it  at  once.  The  engagement.  The  only  weak  spot  our  Planning 
point  is  that  the  Planning  Section  had  no  Section  could  find  was  one  which  reflected 
other  duties  beyond  rendering  a  decision,  the  greatest  credit  upon  the  British  forces, 
based  upon  a  careful  analysis  of  thef  acts  bearing  The  British  commander,  Admiral  Sir  David 
upon  the  case,  which  they  submitted  in  writing.  Beatty,  was  a  particularly  dashing  and  heroic 
There  was  no  phase  of  the  naval  warfare  upon  fighter;  could  not  these  splendid  qualities 
which  the  officers  of  the  Planning  Section  did  really  be  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  Ger- 
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mans?  That  Admiral  Beatty  would  fight  at  administration  of  its  individual  departments  so 
the  first  opportunity,  and  that  he  would  run  all  largely  to  their  heads  was  especially  fortunate 
justifiable  risks,  if  a  chance  presented  of  de-  because  it  gave  me  time  for  what  was  perhaps 
feating  the  German  fleet,  was  as  well  known  to  the  most  important  of  my  duties.  This  was 
the  Germans  as  to  ourselves.  The  British  my  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  Allied 
Admiral,  it  was  also  known,  did  not  entertain  Naval  Council,  not  to  mention  daily  con- 
much  respect  for  mines  and  torpedoes.  All  ferences  with  various  officials  of  the  Allies, 
navies  possessed  what  was  known  as  a  "  torpedo  This  naval  council  was  the  great  headquarters 
flag."  This  was  an  emblem  which  was  to  be  for  combined  Allied  operations  against  the 
displayed  in  case  torpedoes  were  sighted,  for  enemy  on  the  sea.  It  was  not  officially 
the  purpose  of  warning  the  ships  to  change  constituted  by  the  Allied  Governments  until 
course  or,  if  necessary,  to  desist  from  an  attack.  November  29,  1917,  but  it  had  actually  been  in 
It  was  generally  reported  that  Admiral  Beatty  continuous  operation  since  the  beginning  of  the 
had  ordered  all  these  torpedo  flags  destroyed;  war,  the  heads  of  the  Allied  admiralties  having 
in  case  he  once  started  in  pursuit  of  the  German  met  frequently  in  conference.  At  these  meetings 
fleet,  he  proposed  to  take  his  chances,  dive  every  phase  of  the  situation  was  discussed,  and 
straight  through  a  school  of  approaching  the  methods  finally  adopted  represented  the 
torpedoes,  or  even  to  rush  full  speed  over  a  mature  judgment  of  the  Allied  naval  chiefs 
mine  field,  making  no  efforts  to  avoid  the  who  participated  in  them.  Without  this 
hidden  missiles.  That  he  would  probably  lose  Council,  and  without  the  cooperation  for  which 
some  ships  the  Admiral  well  knew,  but  he  it  stood,  our  efforts  would  have  been  so  dis- 
figured— and  probably  correctly — that  he  persed  and  would  have  so  overlapped  that 
would  certainly  have  enough  vessels  left  to  their  efficiency  would  have  been  greatly 
annihilate  the  enemy.  Still,  in  the  judgment  decreased.  This  international  naval  con- 
of  our  Planning  Section,  Admiral  Beatty's  ference  not  only  had  to  decide  questions  of 
assumed  attitude  toward  "torpedo  flags"  gave  naval  strategy,  but  it  also  had  to  concern  itself 
the  Germans  their  only  possible  chance  of  with  a  multitude  of  practical  matters  which 
seriously  injuring  the  Grand  Fleet.  They  have  little  interest  for  the  public,  but  which  are 
drew  up  a  plan  of  attack  on  the  Scapa  Flow  exceedingly  important  in  war.  In  this  struggle 
forces  based  upon  this  assumption.  Conceiving  coal,  oil,  and  other  materials  played  a  part  al- 
themselves  as  directors  of  the  German  navy,  most  as  important  as  ships  and  men;  these 
they  constructed  large  numbers  of  torpedo  materials,  like  ships  and  men,  were  limited  in 
boats,  submarines,  and  mine  fields  and  sta-  quantity;  and  it  was  necessary  to  apportion 
tioned  them  in  a  particularly  advantageous  them  as  deliberately  and  as  economically  as  the 
position;  they  then  proposed  to  send  the  more  obvious  munitions  of  warfare.  The 
German  fleet  in  the  direction  of  Scapa  Flow,  Germans  were  constantly  changing  their  tactics, 
draw  the  Grand  Fleet  to  the  attack,  and  then  sometimes  they  would  make  their  concentra- 
lead  it  in  the  direction  of  the  torpedoes  and  tions  in  a  certain  area;  while  at  other  times 
mines.  Probably  such  a  scheme  would  never  their  strength  would  appear  in  another  field  far 
have  succeeded;  but  it  represented,  in  the  distant  from  the  first.  These  changes  made  it 
opinion  of  our  Planning  group,  Germany's  only  necessary  that  we  should  in  each  case  readjust 
chance  of  crippling  the  Grand  Fleet  and  win-  our  forces  to  counteract  the  enemy's  tactics, 
ning  the  war.  In  other  words,  had  my  staff  It  was  a  vital  necessity  that  these  readjust- 
found  itself  in  Germany's  position,  that  is  the  ments  should  be  made  immediately  when  the 
strategy  which  it  would  probably  have  used,  enemy's  changes  of  tactics  became  known  It 
I  gave  this  report  unofficially  to  the  British  is  evident  that  the  element  necessary  to  success 
Admiralty  simply  because  I  thought  it  might  was  that  the  earliest  and  most  complete 
afford  British  officers  reading  that  would  possible  information  should  be  followed  by 
possibly  be  entertaining.  It  is  an  evidence  of  prompt  decision  and  action;  and  it  is  manifest 
the  cooperation  that  existed  between  the  two  that  these  requirements  could  have  been 
forces,  and  of  the  British  disposition  to  accept  satisfied  only  by  a  council  which  was  fully 
suggestions,  that  this  document  was  immedi-  informed  and  which  was  on  the  spot  mo 
ately  sent  to  Admiral  Beatty.  mentarily  ready  to  act.  The  Allied  Naval 
The  fact  that  I  was  able  ultimately  to  Council  responded  to  all  these  requirements, 
create   such   an   organization   and   leave   the  One  of  my  first  duties,  after  my  arrival,  was  to 
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Rear-Admiral  William  Sowden  Sims 


CAPTAIN   E.   C.  TOBEY   (s.  C.)   U.   S.  N. 

The  very  efficient  business  man  of  the  London  head- 
quarters who  was  responsible  for  supplies  being  on  hand 
in   sufficient   quantities,  at   the   right  time  and   place 

attend  one  of  these  councils  in  Paris;  and 
immediately  afterward  the  meetings  became 
much  more  frequent. 

Not  only  were  the  proceedings  interesting 
because  of  the  vast  importance  of  the  issues 
which  were  discussed,  but  because  they 
brought  me  into  intimate  contact  with  some 
of  the  ablest  minds  in  the  European  navies. 
Over  the  first  London  councils  Admiral  Jel- 
licoe  presided.  I  have  already  given  my  first 
impressions  of  this  admirable  sailor;  subse- 
quent events  only  increased  my  respect  for 
his  character  and  abilities.  An  English  wo- 
man once  described  Admiral  Jellicoe  as  "a 
great  gentleman";  it  is  a  description  upon 
which  1  can  hardly  improve.  The  First  Lord, 
Sir  Eric  Geddes,  though  he  was  by  profession 
an  engineer  and  had  been  transferred  from 
the  business  of  building  roads  and  assuring 
the  communications  behind  the  armies  in 
France  to  become  the  civilian  head  of  the 
British  navy,  acquired,  in  an  astonishingly 


short  time,  a  mastery  of  the  details  of  naval 
administration.  Sir  Eric  is  a  type  of  man 
that  we  like  to  think  of  as  American ;  perhaps 
the  fact  that  he  had  received  his  business 
training  in  this  country,  and  had  served  an 
apprenticeship  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  strengthened  this  impression.  The 
habitues  of  the  National  Sporting  Club  in 
London — of  whom  I  was  one — used  to  look 
reproachfully  at  the  giant  figure  of  the  First 
Lord :  in  their  opinion  he  had  sadly  missed 
his  calling.  His  mighty  frame,  his  hard  and 
supple  muscles,  his  power  of  vigorous  and 
rapid  movement,  his  keen  eye  and  his  quick 
wit — these  qualities,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
best  qualified  to  judge,  would  have  made 
this  stupendous  Briton  one  of  the  greatest 
heavyweight  prize  fighters  in  the  annals  of 
pugilism.  With  a  little  training  I  am  sure 
that  Sir  Eric  would  even  now  make  a 
creditable  showing  in  the  professional  ring. 
However,  the  paths  of  this  business  man  and 
statesman  lay  in  other  fields.     After  return- 

COMMANDER    H.    R.    STARK,    U.    S.   N. 
Aide  for  Personnel  at  the  London  headquarters 
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in;;  from  America  he  had  had  a  brilliant 
business  career  m  England;  he  represented 
the  type  which  we  call  "self-made  men"; 
that  is,  he  foughl  his  way  to  the  top  without 
the  aid  of  influential  friends.  Ili^  elevation 
to  the  Admiralty,  in  succession  to  Sir  Edward 
('.arson,  was  something  new  in  British  public 
life,  for  Sir  Eric  had  never  dabbled  in  politics, 
and,  until  the  war  started,  he  wis  practically 
unknown  in  political  circles.  But  this  crisis 
in  British  affairs  made  it  necessarv  for  the 
Ministry  to  "draft"  the  most  capable  ex- 
ecutives in  the  nation,  irrespective  of  political 
considerations;  and  Sir  Eric,  therefore,  quite 
naturally  found  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
navy.  In  a  short  time  he  had  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  naval  situation  which  en- 
abled him  to  preside  over  an  international 
naval  council  with  a  very  complete  grasp  of 
all  the  problems  which  were  presented.  I 
have  heard  the  great  naval  specialists  who 
attended  say  that,  had  they  not  known  the 

CAPTAIN    L.    B.    MCBRIDE    (CONSTRUCTION 

CORPS)  U.  S.  N. 

Who  was  responsible  for  keeping  our  vessels  in 
the  war  zone  repaired  and  ready   for  service 


CAPTAIN  D.  W.  KNOX,  U.  S.  N. 
A  member  of  the  Planning  Section  at  headquarters 

real  fact,  they  would  hardly  have  suspected 
that  Sir  Eric  was  not  a  naval  man.  We 
admired  not  only  his  ability  to  direct  the 
course  of  discussion,  and  even  to  take  an 
important  part  in  it,  but  also  his  skill  at  sum- 
ming up  the  results  of  the  whole  proceeding 
in  a  few  terse  and  masterly  phrases.  In  fine, 
the  First  Lord  was  a  man  after  Roosevelt's 
heart — big,  athletic,  energetic,  with  a  genius 
for  reaching  the  kernel  of  a  question  and  of 
getting  things  done. 

When  it  came  to  facility  of  exposition, 
however,  we  Anglo-Saxons  made  a  poor 
showing  in  comparison  with  most  French 
naval  officers  and  in  particular  with  Admirals 
Lacaze  and  de  Bon.  Both  these  gentlemen 
represented  the  Gallic  type  in  its  finest 
aspects.  After  spending  a  few  moments 
with  Rear-Admiral  Lacaze,  it  was  easy  to 
understand  the  real  affection  which  all 
French  naval  officers  felt  for  him.  He  is  a 
small,  slight  man,  with  a  gray,  pointed  beard, 
and  he  possesses  that  earnestness  of  spirit, 


COMMANDER   JOHN    V.    BABCOCK,    U.    S.    N. 

Personal  aide  to  Vice-Admiral  Sims  and  his  only  commissioned 
assistant  during  the  first  four  months  after  our  entry  into  the  war 


CAPTAIN    N.    C.    TWINING,    U.    S.    N. 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States  Naval  Forces  operating  in  European  waters. 
One  of  the  ablest  officers  in  the  Navy,  and  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  "Old  Man" 
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VICE-ADMIRAL    DE    BON 

Chief  of  the  French  Naval  Staff  and  one  of  the  most 
influential  members  of  the  Allied  Naval  Council 

that  courtesy  of  manner,  and  that  sympathy 
and  charm  which  we  regard  as  the  finest 
attributes  of  the  cultured  Frenchman.  Ad- 
miral Lacaze  has  also  a  genuine  French  facility 
of  speech  and  that  precision  of  statement 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  French  in- 
tellect. A  slight  acquaintance  would  make 
one  believe  that  Admiral  Lacaze  would  be  a 
model  husband  and  father,  perhaps  grand- 
father; it  was  with  surprise,  however,  that  I 
learned  that  he  was  a  bachelor,  but  I  am  sure 
that  he  is  that  kind  of  bachelor  who  is  an 
uncle  to  all  of  the  children  of  his  acquaintance. 
As  Minister  of  Marine,  he  was  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  council  when  it  met  in  Paris. 

In  Vice-Admiral  de  Bon,  chief  of  the  French 
naval  staff,  he  had  a  worthy  colleague;  he  was 
really  a  man  of  heroic  mould,  and  he  cer- 
tainly looked  the  part.  His  white  hair  and 
his  white  beard,  cut  square,  gave  at  first  glance 
an  impression  of  age;  yet  his  clear,  pink  skin, 
not  ruffled  by  a  trace  of  wrinkle,  his  erect 
figure,  his  bright  blue  eyes,  the  vigor  of  his 
conversation,  and  the  energy  of  his  movements, 


betokened  rather  perpetual  youth.  Com- 
pared with  the  naval  forces  of  Great  Britain, 
the  French  navy  was  of  inconsiderable  size, 
but  in  Admiral  de  Bon  it  made  a  contribution 
to  Allied  naval  strength  which  was  worth  many 
dreadnaughts.  The  reputation  of  this  man 
has  scarcely  reached  this  side  of  the  Atlantic; 
yet  it  was  the  general  opinion  of  practical!) 
all  naval  men  that  his  was  the  keenest  mind  at 
the  Allied  Naval  Council.  It  was  certainly  the 
most  persuasive  in  argument;  and  the  one 
that  had  most  influence  in  determining  our 
conclusions.  Not  that  there  was  anything 
about  this  great  French  sailor  that  was  arro- 
gant or  offensively  self-assertive.  On  the 
contrary,  his  manner  was  all  compact  of 
charm  and  courtesy.  He  was  about  the  most 
persuasive  person  I  have  ever  met.  When- 
ever an  important  matter  arose,  there  was 
some  influence  that  made  us  turn  instinctively 
to  Admiral  de  Bon  for  enlightenment;  and, 
when  he  rose  to  talk,  the  council  hung  upon  his 
even'  word.  For  the  man  was  a  consummate 
orator.     Those  who  understood  French  even 


REAR-ADMIRAL    FL'NAKOSHI 

Of  the  Japanese  Navy,  naval  attache  in  Lon- 
don and  member  of  the  Allied  Naval  Council 
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slightly  had  little  difficulty  in  following  the 

Admiral's  every  word,  for  he  spoke  Ins  delight- 
ful language  with  a  precision,  a  neatness  of 

phrase,  and  .1  clearness  of  enunciation  which 
made  every  syllable  intelligible.    So  perfect 

did  these  speeches  seem  thai  one  would  have 
suspected  that  Admiral  de  Bon  had  composed 
them  at  his  leisure;  but  this  was  not  the  case; 
the  man  apparently  had  only  to  open  his 
mouth,  and  his  speech  spontaneously  flowed 
forth;  he  never  hesitated  for  a  word.  And  his 
words  were  not  only  eloquent,  but,  as  1  have 
said,  they  were  full  of  substance.  The  charm 
which  he  manifested  on  these  public  occasions 
he  carried  likewise  into  his  domestic  life. 
Whenever  the  council  met  in  Paris  the  Ad- 
miral's delightful  wife  and  daughters  enter- 
tained us  at  luncheon — an  experience  which 
caused  many  of  us  to  regret  that  it  did  not 
always  meet  in  that  city. 

The  other  two  members  of  this  interesting 
group  were  Rear-Admiral  Funakoshi,  repre- 
senting the  Japanese  navy,  and  Vice-Admiral 
di  Revel,  representing  the  Italian.     The  Jap- 


VICE-ADMIRAL    DI    REVEL 

Chief  of  the  Italian  Naval  Staff,  and 
member  of  the  Allied  Naval  Council 


REAR-ADMIRAL    LACAZE 

The  French  Minister  of  Marine,  a  position  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  our  Secretary  of  the  Navy 


anese  was  also  naval  attache  at  London  and 
the  popularity  which  he  had  acquired  in  this 
post  he  also  won  in  the  larger  field.  In  some 
respects  he  was  not  like  the  conventional 
notion  of  a  Japanese;  physically  he  did  not 
fulfil  the  accepted  role,  for  he  was  tall  and 
heavily  built,  nor  was  there  anything  about 
him  that  was  "inscrutable";  the  fact  was  that 
he  was  exceedingly  frank  and  open,  and  ap- 
parently loved  nothing  so  much  as  a  good  joke. 
The  remark  of  a  London  newspaper  that 
Admiral  di  Revel,  the  Italian,  "unlike  Admiral 
Sims,  looks  every  inch  the  sailor,"  caused 
Admiral  Funakoshi  much  amusement;  he 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  chaff  me 
about  it.  We  all  became  so  well  acquainted 
that,  in  our  lighter  moments,  we  did  not  mind 
having  a  little  fun  at  one  another's  expense;  and 
in  these  passages  the  Japanese  representative 
did  not  alwavs  make  the  poorest  showing. 
The  Italian,  di  Revel,  was  a  source  of  continual 
delight.  Some  one  remarked  that  he  was  in 
reality    an    Irishman   who   had   escaped   into 
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Italy;  and  this  facetious 
characterization  was  really 
not  inapt.  His  shock  of 
red  hair,  his  reddish  beard, 
and  his  short,  stock  figure 
almost  persuaded  one  that 
County  Cork  was  his  na- 
tive land.  He  delivered 
his  opinions  with  an  insist- 
ence which  indicated  that 
he  entertained  little  doubt 
about  their  soundness;  he 
was  not  particularly  patient 
if  they  were  called  in  ques- 
tion; yet  he  was  so  court- 
eous, so  energetic,  and  so 
entertaining  that  he  was  a 
general  favorite.  That  his 
government  appreciated  his 
services  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  it  made  di  Revel 
a  full  admiral,  a  rank  which 
is  rarely  bestowed  in  Italy. 
Such  then  were  the  men 
who  directed  the  mighty 
forces  that  defeated  the 
German  submarines.  The 
work  at  the  councils  was 
arduous,  yet  the  opportun- 
ity of  associating  with  such 
men  in  such  a  task  is  one 
that  comes  to  few  naval 
officers.  They  all  worked 
with  the  most  indomitable 
spirit;  not  one  of  them  ever 
for  a  moment  showed  the 
slightest  discouragement 
over  a  situation  which  was 
at  times  disquieting,  to  say 
the  least;  not  one  faltered  in  the  determination 
to  force  the  issue  to  the  only  logical  end. 


©  Harris  &  Ewing 

SIR    ERIC   GEDDES 

One  of  the  foremost  railroad  administrators  of  England,  who  served  during  the  war 

first  as  a  Lieutenant-General  in  charge  of  transportation  behind  the  British  lines  on 

the  Western  Front,  then  as  a  Yice-Admiral  at  the  Admiralty,  and  subsequently  as 

First  Lord  after  the  retirement  of  Sir  Edward  Carson 


worked     harmoniously.      The    Allied    Naval 
Council  did  its  full  share  in  making  harmon- 
tory  has  given  few  examples  of  alliances  that     ious  the  Allied  effort  against  the  submarine. 


The  copyright  of  these  articles  in  Great  Britain  is  strictly  reserved  by  Pearson's 
Magazine,   London,    without   whose   permission    no   quotation    may    he    made 


In  the  May  World's  Work  Admiral  Sims  will 

tell  the  story  of  the  American    submarines   that 

operated  against  the  German  L'-boats 


THE  INTERCHURCH  WORLD  MOVEMENT 

How  the  Protestant  Churches  Have  Combined  in  a  World-Wide 
Effort  to  Make  the  Church  More  Efficient  and  Influential.  Some 
Conditions  Which  the  Movement  Must  Meet  and  Strive  to.  Overcome 

By  TYLER  DENNETT 


HEN  Protestant  denomina- 
tions in  the  United  States, 
representing  more  than  70 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  Pro- 
testant membership  of  the 
nation,  can  come  together  for  any  plan  of  com- 
mon action  it  is  evident  that  something  very 
new  and  significant  is  taking  place  in  American 
religious  life. 

The  Interchurch  World  Movement  has  this 
accomplishment  to  its  credit,  that  it  hasbrought 
already  thirty-four  denominations  into  such  a 
relationship.  No  less  than  147  denominational 
agencies  have  entered  into  a  joint  survey  of  the 
common  task  of  American  Protestant  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  lessons  of  the  war  were  not  lost  on  the 
churches  of  the  United  States.  Within  six 
weeks  after  the  signing  of  the  Armistice,  135  rep- 
resentatives of  missionary  boards  of  various 
denominational  and  interdenominational  agen- 
cies met  in  New  York  to  consider  what  might  be 
done  to  relate  their  work  to  present  a  common 
front  to  the  world.  The  war  had  developed 
among  the  churches  a  larger  measure  of  coopera- 
tion than  ever  existed  before.  It  also  inspired  a 
hitherto  unknown  amount  of  denominational 
zeal  and  activity.  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
the  South,  were  preparing  for  the  largest  finan- 
cial campaign  ever  undertaken  in  the  history  of 
the  Church,  a  campaign  which  in  the  following 
May  brought  in  no  less  than  $165,000,000,  in 
pledges  for  a  five  year  period,  for  home  and  for- 
eign missionary  work.  The  Northern  Baptist 
Convention  was  preparing  to  raise  $6,000,000. 
Congregationalists  were  asking  for  $6,000,000, 
Presbyterians  for  $13,000,000,  and  so  on  down 
the  line.  It  was  evident  that  American  Pro- 
testantism was  entering  on  a  critical  stage  in  its 
history.  Either  the  churches  must  come  to- 
gether on  a  common  programme  with  united 
effort  such  as  had  existed  during  the  war,  or  they 
would  be  swept  off  into  the  severest  rivalry  and 
competition.     The  situation  among  the  Amer- 


ican evangelical  churches  was  not  dissimilar  to 
that  among  the  Allied  nations  as  they  gathered 
for  the  Peace  Conference.  It  was  a  matter  of 
devising  ways  and  means  by  which  the  churches 
not  only  could  keep  what  measure  of  coopera- 
tion they  had  attained  but  also  could  greatly 
increase  and  extend  that  cooperation  for  the 
huge  task  of  reconstruction,  both  national  and 
international. 

Be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  the  churches  that  up 
to  the  present  moment  they  appear  to  have  been 
far  more  successful  in  getting  together  than 
have  the  Allied  nations. 

In  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  there  has 
been  a  marked  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
churches  to  get  together.  This  disposition  has 
been  fostered  by  various  interdenominational 
bodies  which  have  been  organized  more  for  con- 
ference and  the  exchange  of  opinion  than  for 
action,  but  they  offered  exactly  the  opportunity 
which  was  needed  to  discover  the  strength  of  ex- 
isting sentiment  for  more  extended  cooperation 
between  the  Protestant  Churches.  An  outline  of 
interchurch  cooperation  was  presented  to  these 
bodies  at  their  annual  meetings  in  January, 
.1919,  and  enthusiastically  approved.  Thus  the 
Interchurch  World  Movement  was  formally  in- 
augurated. 

During  the  first  months  of  191 9  the  work  of 
organization  went  forward,  and  at  a  conference 
in  Cleveland,  May  1,  191 9,  at  which  were  repre- 
sented a  majority  of  the  missionary,  educa- 
tional, and  benevolent  boards  of  the  evangelical 
churches  of  the  nation,  the  purpose  of  the 
Movement  was  officially  defined  as  follows: 

(1)  To  undertake  a  scientific  survey  of  the 
world's  heeds  from  the  standpoint  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  evangelical  Christianity. 

(2)  To  project  a  cooperative  community  and 
world  programme  to  meet  the  needs  as  revealed 
by  the  survey. 

(3)  To  discover  and  develop  the  resources  of 
men,  money,  and  power  necessary  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  programme. 

This  programme  was  the  most  inclusive  ever 
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AN    INDIAN    STORY-TELLER 

The  traditions  of  the  Indians  are  kept  alive  by  tribal  story-tellers,  who,  in  the  absence  of  a  written  language,  are  the 
means  of  passing  from  generation  to  generation  the  history  and  traditions  of  the  tribes.     The  Interchurch  World   Move- 
ment plans  to  reach  the  whole  race,  and  hopes  to  inspire  efficient  native  leadership 


adopted  by  Protestant  Churches  in  that  it 
included  not  merely  the  combined  home 
missionary,  or  foreign  missionary,  or  educa- 
tional, or  Sunday  School,  or  ministerial  support 
and  pension  interests,  but  all  of  them  com- 
bined. It  also  laid  upon  the  Interchurch 
Movement  a  large  responsibility  for  a  united 
appeal  for  men  and  women  to  enter  distinct- 
ively Christian  work  as  ministers,  missionaries, 
and  teachers. 

The  next  step  was  to  present  the  plan  of  the 
Interchurch  iMovement  to  the  various  governing 
bodies  of  the  denominations  for  legal  approval, 
for  up  until  then  the  Movement  had  been 
entirely  extra-legal,  a  voluntary  effort  of  denom- 
inational leaders  who  were  without  authority  to 
give  more  than  a  general  assent.  The  deplor- 
able state  of  religious  organization  in  the  United 
States  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  securing  immediate 
united  action  for  the  approval  of  the  Movement. 

Denominational  legislative  bodies  do  not  hold 
their  meetings  at  the  same  time,  nor  do  they 
meet  in  the  same  place.     Some  meet  every  year, 


some  every  two  years,  others  only  once  in  four 
years.  A  few  of  these  legislative  bodies  have 
the  power  to  commit  their  constituencies  to  a 
given  course  of  action,  but  most  of  them  have 
only  carefully  limited  legislative  powers,  and 
some  of  them,  such  as  the  Northern  Baptist 
Convention  and  Congregational  National 
Council,  possess  only  advisory  powers.  The 
Protestant  Churches  of  the  United  States  are 
organized  for  deliberation,  but  not  for  common 
action.  They  are  not  easily  mobilized,  and 
they  cannot  move  quickly  or  according  to  a 
plan.  Thus  the  very  obstacle  which  the  Inter- 
church Movement  was  organized  to  surmount 
became  a  most  serious  obstacle  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Movement  itself. 

Steps  to  secure  the  legal  approval  of  the 
Movement  proceeded  along  two  lines.  Wher- 
ever denominational  legislative  bodies  have  met 
since  the  organization  of  the  Movement,  the 
plans,  purposes,  and  work  of  the  Movement 
have  been  submitted  for  review  and  approval. 
In  addition  to  this  every  denominational, 
missionary,  benevolent,  or  educational  board 
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which  has  possessed  the 
legal  authority  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Movemenl 
without  the  approval  of 
the  higher  legislative  bod) 
of  the  denomination,  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  pass 
on  the  plan. 

It  is  significant  that 
after  the  approval  which 
has  been  secured  from  the 
denominational  boards 
only  one  national  denom- 
inational body,  that  of  the 
Southern  Baptists,  has 
declined  to  join  in  the 
Movement.  The  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Conven- 
tion, meeting  at  Detroit  in 
October,  1919,  adjourned 
without  taking  action.  On 
the  other  hand,  the 
Baptist  Northern  Conven- 
tion, the  Presbyterian 
General  Assembly,  the 
National  Council  of  Con- 
gregational Churches,  the 
Disciples  of  Christ,  acting 
through  eight  national 
boards,  the  Friends,  the 
Southern  Presbyterians, 
the  Reformed  Church  in 
the  United  States,  and 
the  Reformed  Church  in 
America,  and  the  United 
Brethren  in  Christ,  all 
have  officially  endorsed  the 
iMovement  and  are  offi- 
cially participating. 

The  Interchurch  World  Movement  is  directed 
by  a  General  Committee  of  about  two  hundred 
members,  of  which  Robert  Lansing  is  chairman. 
The  denominations  and  the  denominational 
boards  cooperating  in  the  Movement  appoint 
members  to  this  general  committee.  This  com- 
mittee elects  an  executive  committee  of  about 


INDUSTRIAL    UNREST 

Riots  and  strikes  constantly  reveal  the  industrial  unrest  in  America,  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Migrant  workers  particularly  have  been  subject  to  ex- 
ploitation and  equally  subject  to  assimilation  in  organizations  of  the  I.  W.  W.  type. 
A  programme  working  toward  the  solution  of  problems  of  industrial  conflict  has 
been  prepared  by  the  Interchurch  World  Movement 


While  the  setting  up  of  the  machinery  of  the 
Interchurch  World  Movement  was  going  for- 
ward, and  while  various  denominational  agencies 
of  the  churches  were  waiting  for  the  approval  of 
their  legislative  bodies,  the  denominational 
activities  of  the  various  churches  had  not 
slackened.  The  pessimist  who  has  concluded 
forty  members,  which  meets  as  frequently  as     that  the  vitality  of  the  churches  of  the  United 


once  each  month  to  review  the  work  of  the 
executive  officers  and  direct  the  policies.  John 
R.  Mott  is  chairman  of  this  committee.  The 
Executive  Committee  elects  a  cabinet  of 
associate  general  secretaries,  who,  with  S.  Earl 


States  is  at  low  ebb  must  find  it  difficult  to 
sustain  his  contention  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that 
up  until  January  1,  1920,  twenty-six  denomina- 
tions had  initiated  financial  campaigns  for  a 
total  of  more  than  S6oo,ooo,ooo,  and  more  than 


Taylor,  the  general  secretary,  are  the  leaders  $300,000,000  had  actually  been  subscribed.  To 
immediately  in  charge  of  the  work  of  the  any  one  who  has  been  familiar  with  the  timidity 
Movement.  and  financial  obstacles  which  have  characterized 


THE     EFFECT     OF     EDUCATION 
IN    INDIA 

A  marked  improvement  in  the 
status  of  the  women  of  India  has 
resulted  from  their  education  at  the 
hands  of  foreign  missionaries,  but 
the  literacy  rate  among  them  even 
now  is  only  as  one  to  100 


TRAINING  HINDU  WIDOWS  TO 

SUPPORT   THEMSELVES 

According  to  a  custom  long  preva- 
lent in  parts  of  India  a  woman 
upon  the  death  of  her  husband  has 
the  choice  between  suicide  and  a 
life  of  virtual  slavery.  Trained  in 
foreign  missions  many  of  these 
women  have  been  enabled  to  main- 
tain a  position  of  economic  inde- 
pendence 


<>,  .  mi  \  I  \l      IN  FLU  1  NCES     IN 

CHINA 

Building  up  the  strength  and  health 
ci  .i  nation  through  the  introdu<  tion 
(it  athletics,  sanitation,  and  modem 
medu  mi'  is  .i  safeguard  to  i  h«-  r 
the  world.  Wastage  of  hum.m  lift-, 
especially  the  young,  is  being  reduced 
materially  by  the  work  and  example 
ol  Christian  medical  missions  in  non- 
Christian  lands.  The  Interchurch 
Work  I  Mnsemcnt  survey  reports 
th.it  there  .ire  357  foreign  missionary 
physicians,  327  hospitals,  and  575 
dispensaries  conducted  by  these 
missions  in  non-Christian  countries 
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IGNORANCE    IN    OUR   SOUTHERN    MOUNTAINS 

Ignorance  and  superstition  prevail  to  an  appalling  extent  among  many  isolated  dwellers  in  the  mountain  regions  of  our 
Southern  states.  So-called  "doctors,"  who  administer  herbs  and  practice  without  licenses,  take  the  place  of  modern 
medical  science  among  these  people,  and  outside  assistance  is  badly  needed  in  order  to  bring  to  them  education    and 

medical  aid 


church  work  in  the  past,  such  totals  seem 
almost  incredible. 

While  it  was  highly  desirable  that  the 
denominations  should  project  their  plans  as  rap- 
idly as  possible,  it  would  be  nothing  less  than  a 
calamity  to  the  religious  life  of  the  nation  were 
these  bodies  to  collect  their  money  and  execute 
their  plans  without  a  much  closer  coordina- 
tion of  plan  and  purpose  than  has  hitherto 
existed. 

Happily  the  very  progress  of  the  organization 
of  the  Interchurch  Movement  was  bringing  the 
denominations  together  at  the  very  time  when 
they  were  striking  out  so  boldly  for  themselves. 
Meanwhile  the  Interchurch  surveys  were  in- 
itiated with  a  view  to  bringing  together  all  the 
information  that  could  be  gathered  on  the 
present  activities  of  all  the  churches.  Denom- 
inational forward  movements  have  been  pre- 
ceded in  almost  every  case  by  more  or  less  care- 
ful surveys  of  the  special  work  to  be  accom- 
plished, and  this  information  has  been  available 
for  the  study  of  conditions  on  national  rather 


than  on  denominational  lines.  But  it  was 
quickly  discovered  that  the  mere  collating  of 
such  information  was  not  adequate  to  the  need. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  between  having  the 
Baptist,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  Congre- 
gational churches  in  a  community  survey  it 
from  the  viewpoint  of  their  denominational 
needs  and  surveying  the  same  community  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  religious  needs  of  the  com- 
munity itself. 

The  Interchurch  Survey  adopted  the  county 
as  a  unit  and  began  systematic  study  of  each 
county  in  the  United  States  with  a  view  to  dis- 
covering to  what  degree  the  religious  life  of  the 
county  was  being  cared  for.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  the  existing  salary  standards  for  min- 
isters, the  use  and  availability  of  the  church 
buildings  for  community  purposes,  the  quality 
of  the  instruction  in  the  Sunday  Schools,  and 
the  extent  of  the  areas  in  the  United  States  in 
which  there  is  no  well-sustained  religious  work 
of  any  sort. 

Similar  studies  were  instituted  for  schools  and 
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colleges  under  denomina- 
tional    control,    and    for 
hospitals  and  homes. 
A  remarkable  survey  for 

the  non-Christian  world 
also  was  started  with  a 
view  to  determining  what 
the  Christian  Church 
ought  to  undertake  in  the 
way  of  missionary  work, 
in  the  light  of  the  new 
tendencies  which  had  been 
stimulated  by  the  war. 

These  surveys  are  being 
made  with  care  and  pre- 
cision, as  a  commercial 
organization  might  inves- 
tigate a  new  field  before 
entering  it  or  as  a  business 
house  might  study  its  sell- 
ing organization  to  dis- 
cover what  steps  might  be 
taken  to  increase  its  effi- 
ciency. 

Two  difficulties  were 
encountered  immediately. 
The  plan  is  so  vast  that  it 
cannot  be  accomplished 
at  once,  although  the  de- 
mand for  action  in  many 
cases  is  urgent.  There 
also  was  suspicion  and  fear 
in  many  quarters  that  the 
growing  Interchurch 
Movement  might  take  on 
so  many  duties  and  powers 
that  it  would  in  time 
become  a  "super-church" 
which  would  usurp  denom- 
inational rights  and  liberties.  The  process  of  the  churches  and  possessed  only  advisory 
through  which  the  churches  have  been  pass-  powers,  but  the  delegates  had  been  nominated 
ing  in  their  relation  to  the  Interchurch  World  by  the  boards  which  are  participating  in  the 
Movement  is  not  dissimilar  to  that  through  Movement,  and  the  freest  criticism  and  widest 
which  the  nations  have  been  passing  in  their     publicity  were  invited. 

relation    to    the    League    of    Nations.      The         In  preparation  for  the  Atlantic  City  confer- 
arguments  for  and  against  have  been  of  the     ence  the  surveys  had  been  hastened  in  order 


THE    PROBLEM    OF   THE    FOREIGN-BORN 

The  foreign-born  population  of  the  United  States,  according  to  1919  estimates, 
was  17,003,000.  Misunderstood  and  unwelcomed  by  many  of  native  stock,  the 
foreign-born  have  drawn  together,  forming  a  problem  which  can  be  solved  only 
by  careful  education.     To  reach  and  to  hold  these  foreign-speaking  peoples  are  big 

items  of  the  Interchurch  programme 


same  sort  in  both  cases. 

On  January  7,  1920,  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred religious  leaders  of  the  United  States 
met    at   Atlantic    City  at    the    invitation   of 


that  rough  estimates  might  be  made  as  to  pres- 
ent urgent  needs  of  the  churches  which  could 
not  wait  for  the  completion  of  the  full  survey 
programme.     For  example,  in  every  state  at 


the  Interchurch  Movement,  to  review  the  steps     least  one  county  survey  had  been  completed 


which  had  been  taken  and  to  express  an  opinion 
with  reference  to  the  future.  It  was  another 
unofficial  and  informal  meeting  in  the  sense 
that  the  body  was  not  officially  representative 


and  the  facts  tabulated  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
value  of  such  a  method  of  study  and  to  indicate 
the  character  of  the  religious  situation  in  that 
state. 
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MEXICANS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES 

.Mexicans  living  in  the  Southwestern  states  will  not  be  unfriendly  if  educational  influences  are  brought  strongly  to  bear 
on  them.     These  girls,  all  of  Mexican  blood,  are  pupils  of  a  school  conducted  by  one  of  the  churches  associated  with  the 

Interchurch  World  Movement 


For  the  first  day  and  a  half  at  Atlantic  City 
the  survey  departments  of  the  Interchurch 
Movement  presented  the  facts  which  had  been 
gathered,  depending  very  largely  on  charts, 
diagrams,  and  lantern-slides.  Then  a  tentative 
budget  was  offered  representing  the  best  esti- 
mates which  could  then  be  made  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  new  Christian  workers  who  will  be  re- 
quired in  the  next  five  years  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  churches,  and  the  amount  of  money 
that  ought  to  be  spent  to  support  adequately 
the  work  of  the  American  Protestant  churches. 

As  a  demonstration  both  of  method  and  of 
need  the  conference  was  a  complete  success, 
winning  the  almost  unanimous  approval  of  the 
delegates  although  many  had  come  in  a  critical 
spirit.  The  Atlantic  City  conference  voted  to 
recommend  the  presentation  of  the  facts  to  the 
various  boards  participating  in  the  Movement, 
and  also  recommended  that  the  surveys  be 
completed  in  thorough  fashion. 

The  estimates  presented  at  Atlantic  City 
call  for  an  expenditure  in  the  next  five  years 
of  not  less  than  $1,300,000,000  for  the  work 


of  the  churches  at  home  and  in  foreign 
fields.  The  process  of  adjustment  by  which  the 
various  denominations  will  assume  each  its 
share  for  the  coming  year  is  now  going  on,  and 
it  is  probable  that  about  the  last  of  April  the 
denominations  enumerated  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article  will  go  before  the  country  through 
the  Interchurch  World  Movement  with  a  com- 
bined appeal  for  something  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  billion  dollars  for  the  coming  year. 

Such  a  sum  seems  very  large  until  one  begins 
to  analyze  it  and  apportion  it  among  the 
American  people,  about  26,000,000  of  whom 
are  actually  enrolled  members  of  Protestant 
churches,  and  then  the  figures  assume  very 
modest  proportions. 

The  figures,  however,  are  large  enough  to  ar- 
rest the  attention  of  the  nation  and  to  raise  the 
question  as  to  the  value  of  a  church  and  of  relig- 
ious work  in  the  community.  Roger  W.  Babson, 
the  statistician,  speaking  before  a  conference  of 
men  held  at  the  invitation  of  the  Interchurch 
Movement  at  Pittsburgh  early  in  February,  said : 

"  If  you  gentlemen  are  assuming  that  it  is  the 
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police  and  the  government  which  preserve  law 
and  order  in  this  nation  and  create  the  condi- 
tions of  safety  in  which  you  live  and  do  busi- 
ness, you  are  mistaken.  It  is  the  Church 
which  makes  this  nation  safe." 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  a  member  of  the 
Executive  committee  of  the  Movement,  ad- 
dressing the  Atlantic  City  Conference  after  the 
surveys  had  been  presented,  said: 

"  The  church  cannot  afford  to  allow  the  I  nter- 
church  World  Movement  to  fail.  When  such 
a  vast  multitude  of  people  comes  together  earn- 
estly and  prayerfully,  there  must  be  developed 
an  outpouring  of  spiritual  power  such  as  this 
land  has  never  before  known. 

"  What  forces  can  stand  against  this  Move- 
ment? If  it  is  complete  in  its  cooperation,  if 
the  individual  constituents  are  consecrated  and 
in  earnest,  and  the  leadership  able,  there  is  no 
limit  under  God  to  what  may  be  accomplished 
in  the  establishment  of  his  Kingdom  on  Earth." 

TYPICAL    CONDITIONS    TO     BE     MET 

ONE  does  not  get  the  full  force  of  the  situa- 
tion which  faces  the  American  churches 
without  some  knowledge  of  the  facts  which  are 
being  revealed  through  the  interchurch  survey. 
Take  the  rural  churches,  for  example. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  known  in  a  vague 
way  that  the  rural  churches  of  the  nation  were 
not  measuring  up  to  the  best  standards  of  effi- 
ciency, but  in  most  cases  definite  facts  have  not 
been  assembled.  The  following  is  the  report 
from  a  county  selected  as  typical  of  the  rural 
sections  of  an  entire  state: 

The  area  is  a  little  less  than  500  square  miles; 
the  population  is  sixty-four  to  the  square  mile. 
Sixty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  farmers  own  their 
own  land.  Thecountyis  reasonably  prosperous, 
as  is  witnessed  by  the  fact  that  two  thirds  of  the 
road  mileage  is  hard-surfaced  or  otherwise  im- 
proved. The  county  contains  the  following 
non-religious  social  agencies:  nine  dance  halls, 
seven  moving-picture  houses,  twenty-nine  pool- 
rooms, five  bowling  alleys,  three  public  libraries, 
thirty  lodges,  four  bands,  seven  orchestras, 
and  one  community  chorus.  The  schools  are 
good. 

This  county  has  thirteen  abandoned  churches, 
twelve  of  which  have  been  closed  in  the  last 
three  years.  Four  churches  are  without  minis- 
ters ;  fourteen  have  one  half  of  a  minister's  time ; 
six,  one  third;  and  twelve  churches  have  only 
one  fourth  of  the  services  of  a  minister. 

Some  people  think  that  the  country  is  already 


over-churched.  As  a  business  proposition,  the 
country  ought  to  know  the  facts.  Wc  do  not 
have  the  facts  to  support  such  an  assertion. 
All  we  know  is  that  some  districts  are  terribly 
under-churched.  It  will  not  be  surprising  to 
find,  when  the  Interchurch  World  Movement 
survey  is  actually  completed,  that  at  least  5  per 
cent,  of  the  counties  of  the  nation  are  entirely 
without  the  services  of  a  resident  minister, 
and  that  at  least  another  5  per  cent,  do  not  have 
a  single  minister  whose  professional  training  is 
equivalent  to  that  of  a  college  and  theological 
school  course. 

The  unmistakable  tendency  is  for  the  denom- 
inations, when  they  start  new  churches,  to  rush 
in  where  the  population  is  thick  and  prosperous, 
where  churches  may  grow  quickly  and  become 
self-supporting,  and  to  shy  off  from  the  less  fav- 
orable districts  where  moral  and  religious  con- 
ditions are  slower  to  expand.  Common  sense 
demands  that  they  get  together  and  agree  on  a 
plan  to  go  only  where  they  are  needed. 

One  might  put  it  this  way:  The  great  reli- 
gious problem  in  the  United  States  is  not  how  to 
get  the  churches  together  but  how  to  keep  them 
apart — at  least  a  mile  apart — in  village  and  city. 

A  layman  living  in  the  suburbs  of  a  Southern 
city  was  heard  to  remark  the  other  day : 

"We  laymen  are  getting  good  and  tired  of 
paying  to  run  three  shows  every  evening — the 
Methodists  on  this  corner,  the  Presbyterians 
on  that,  and  the  Baptists  on  another.  They 
are  all  preaching  the  same  thing,  and  we  have 
to  pay  for  it." 

A    UNIQUE    FEATURE 

THE  Interchurch  World  Movement  should 
not  be  regarded  as  a  financial  campaign. 
It  is  rather  a  tremendous  organization,  an  agent 
of  the  denominations,  engaged  in  a  careful  study 
of  religious  conditions  with  a  view  to  placing 
the  work  of  the  churches  on  a  truly  business 
basis.  It  will  result  in  very  great  economies 
in  the  church  expenditures  of  the  United  States. 
That  does  not  mean  that  less  money  will  be  re- 
quired, but  that  the  money  contributed  will  be 
more  wisely  administered  as  part  of  a  national 
rather  than  a  sectarian  plan. 

The  unique  feature  of  the  financial  campaign 
which  will  be  conducted  the  last  of  April  is  that 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Protestantism 
the  denominations  appear  before  the  country, 
hand  in  hand,  not  merely  asking  for  money  for 
their  own  needs,  but  asking  as  well  that  all  other 
churches  be  helped  in  the  same  way. 
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Representative  American  and  Practical  Idealist,  Organizer  and  Ad- 
ministrator, Economist  and  Statesman.  New  Light  on  His  Char- 
acter and  Career.     His  Position  on  the  Political  Issues  of  the  Day 

By  FRENCH  STROTHER 

ANY  Americans  are  asking  these  was  treasurer  of  his  class,   he  was  business 

questions  about  Herbert  Hoover:  manager  of  the  college  paper,  he  was  treasurer 

Is   he   a    representative    Amer-  of  the  student  body.     Everything  he  put  his 

ican?    Has  he  the  personal  quali-  hand  to  turned  out  well.     Hence  "  Hoover's 

ties  and  the  gifts  of  leadership  luck."     But  Dr.  J.  C.  Branner,  his  professor 

that  fit  him  for  the  Presidency?    Where  does  in   geology   and   metallurgy   (afterward  pres- 

he  stand  on  the  political  issues  of  the  day?  ident  of  Stanford)  used  to  get  very  angry  when 

Is  Hoover  a  representative  American?    He  the  phrase  was  used.     "Luck,  nothing!"  he 

was  born  in  Iowa,  in  the  heart  of  the  corn  belt,  would  snort.     "  If  those  young  fellows  who  keep 

in  a  village  of  four  hundred  inhabitants,  the  son  talking  about  '  Hoover's  luck'  would  study  his 

of  a  man  who  was  village  blacksmith  and  farmer  methods  and  realize  that  he  succeeds  because 

in  one.    His  parents  were  both  Quakers.  He  is  a  he  works  his  mind  and  his  body  twice  as  hard 

Quaker,  being  to  this  day  a  member  in  good  as  they  do,  they'd  have  his  luck,  too." 
standing  of  "the  Highland  (Oregon)  Quarterly         Hoover  spent  his  summers  working  in  the 

Meeting,"  where  he  has  always  retained  the  mines    and   for  the  Government  in   surveys, 

membership  which  he  acquired  at  the  age  of  ten  He   graduated  from  Stanford   in    1895,   aged 

and  where  he  still  pays  his  church  dues.  twenty-one,  and  spent  the  next  year  in  a  gold 

At  the  age  of  ten,  Hoover,  for  some  years  an  mine  in  Nevada  County,  Calif.,  as  a  common 

orphan,  was  sent  by  relations  in  Iowa  to  live  laborer,  learning  the  practical  side  of  mining, 

with  other  relations  in  Oregon.     At  Newberg,  Then  he  went  to  San  Francisco  and  worked  for 

Ore.,  he  spent  the  next  four  years.     Under  the  a  year  in  the  office  of  Louis  Janin,  one  of  the 

sparkling  inspiration  of  the  vivid  life  of  the  best  known  of  Western  mining  engineers.     In 

Pacific  Coast,  his  mind  found  its  natural  bent.  1897  Janin  recommended  him  to  an   English 

He  insisted  on  supporting  himself  at  fourteen.  mining  syndicate  operating  in  the  new  bonanza 

The  next  three  years  were  spent  in  Salem  and  gold  fields  of  Australia.    Within  a  year,  Hoover, 

Portland,  Ore.,  where  he  earned  his  way  in  a  real  now  aged  twenty-four,  had  located  and  devel- 

estate  office,  living  in  a  back  room  which  he  oped  into  a  richly  paying  property  one  of  the 

fitted  up,  and  spending  his  spare  hours  studying  best  mines  in  West  Australia.     In  another  year 

mathematics.     In  1 891,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  was  the  engineer  and  manager  of  a  group 

he  had  saved  enough  money  to  start  in  col-  of  three, 
lege.     He  wanted  to  be  an  engineer.  In  1899  the  Chinese  Government  created  a 

"Hoover's  luck"  became  a  proverb  among  Bureau  of  Mines.     Hoover,  aged  twenty-five, 

his  fellows  at  Stanford  University,  in  California,  was  appointed  its  chief  engineer.  Soon  came  the 

He  was  in  the  thick  of  all  student  activities  Boxer  Rebellion,  which  was  the  protest  of  the 

that    called    for  "doing  something,"  and   he  old-fashioned  Chinese  against  the  presence  of 

was  popular  enough  to  hold  many  offices  to  all  foreign  devils  and  their  works, 
which  he  had  to  be  elected  by  the  votes  of  his         Hoover  and  his  bride  (as  Miss  Lou  Henry  she 

classmates.     He  had  a  genius  for  organization  had  been  a  fellow  student  in  geology  at  Stan- 

and  management.     He  did  not  care  to  play  ford  and  Hoover  had  made  her  acquaintance 

football;  but  somehow  Hoover  was  just  the  in  the  classroom  by  way  of  a  three-sided  dis- 

right  man  to  manage  the  team.     He  did  not  cussion  with  Dr.  Branner  on  the  prehistoric  date 

sing,  but  when  the  glee  club  had  to  find  someone  of  a  pile  of  fossil  bones)  stayed  in  Tien-Tsin 

to  direct  its  annual  tour  of  the  Coast,  Hoover  during  the  siege,  not  because  they  could  not 

was  the  man  they  asked  to  attend  to  that.     He  get  away  but  because  they  felt  it  their  duty 
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to  stay  and  protect,  both  from  the  Boxers  and 
the  European  troops,  the  anti-Boxer  Chinese 
who  had  loyally  served  Hoover  while  he  was 
chief  engineer. 

Hoover  returned  to  the  United  States  but 
soon  had  another  offer  as  an  engineer  abroad 
and  he  determined  to  undertake  international 
practice  of  his  profession.  These  operations 
he  soon  had  under  way  on  a  vast  scale.  Al- 
ways as  engineer  and  administrator,  Hoover 
operated  mines  all  over  the  world,  in  North 
and  South  America  and  Central  America,  as 
well  as  in  Russia,  Australia,  South  Africa, 
Korea,  Burma,  and  China — so  wide  was  the 
scope  of  his  work. 

During  all  these  years  Hoover  maintained, 
together  with  his  brother,  his  offices  in  San 
Francisco,  New  York,  London,  Petrograd, 
Rangoon,  and  other  points,  spending  a  portion 
of  every  year  except  one  year  in  Australia  and 
one  year  in  China— and  one  in  Belgium — in  the 
United  States. 

His  home  was  always  in  California  and  on 
every  possible  occasion  he  returned  to  it.  He 
maintained  a  house  and  his  family  spent  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  years,  while  he  was 
traveling  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  at 
Monterey  and  at  Stanford  University.  He 
was  a  "  legal  resident "  in  half  a  dozen  countries, 
for  every  civilized  country  construes  a  visitor  a 
legal  resident  after  from  ten  days  to  two 
months  for  purposes  of  taxation. 

In  1907  Hoover,  together  with  some  other 
Americans,  acquired  a  considerable  interest  in 
a  lead  mine  in  northern  Burma.  They  developed 
this  concern  with  railways,  metallurgical  works, 
steamships,  until  it  employed  25,000  men.  In 
the  years  1914  and  191 5,  the  Belgian  Relief 
requiring  his  undivided  attention,  he  sold  his 
interest  to  the  other  partners  and  thereby 
gained  a  moderate  competence,  much  drawn 
upon  during  the  war.  This  development  in  the 
jungle  of  North  Burma  was  one  of  the  largest 
enterprises  ever  undertaken  in  the  Far  East, 
and  its  American  control  was  only  lost  when 
the  British  Government  decided  that  no  kind 
of  aliens  should  be  permitted  control  of  raw 
material  in  the  British  Empire. 

But  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  of  his 
activities  was  in  the  Ural  Mountains  of  Russia, 
where  Hoover  represented  himself  and  a  group 
of  Russian,  British,  and  American  capitalists 
in  the  task  of  restoring  to  productivity  the 
Kyshtim  iron  and  copper  mines. 

This  experience  at  Kyshtim  was  not  only  a 


dramatic  demonstration  of  Hoover's  genius  as 
an  engineer,  but  it  also  deserves  i  full  descrip- 
tion because  it  reveals  as  well  the  singular  social 
and  humane  bent  of  his  spirit  and  also  the 
characteristic  American  qualities  of  idealism 
and  democracy  which  have  always  character- 
ized him.  These  mines,  long  among  the  richest 
producers  of  their  kind  in  the  world,  had  fallen 
on  evil  days,  because  they  had  continued  opera- 
tion by  antiquated  methods  and  because  the 
shift  from  unpaid  serf  labor  even  to  the  pittance 
paid  to  the  freed  peasants  was  too  heavy  a  tax  on 
its  outworn  system  of  management.  Hoover 
was  called  in.  He  did  what  he  has  always 
done;  he  got  the  best  technical  brains  that 
money  could  buy,  and  he  made  the  most  thor- 
ough examination  of  the  situation  that  time 
and  intense  study  could  produce.  Then  he 
prepared  a  plan  of  action. 

THE    KYSHTIM    STORY 

A  MOMENT'S  disgression  here.  The 
story  of  Kyshtim  was  told  me  by  one  of 
Hoover's  friends  in  answer  to  my  request  for  an 
explanation  of  his  wonderful  success.  This 
man's  reply  was:  "Hoover  has  succeeded  be- 
cause he  would  never  touch  an  enterprise  that 
did  not  appeal  to  his  imagination  as  a  great 
constructive  job.  He  has  always  wanted  to  do 
new  things  in  a  new  way,  and  he  won't  bother 
with  anything  else.  And  when  he  is  set  to 
solve  such  a  problem,  he  invariably  comes  back 
with  a  plan  that  scares  little  men  to  death  by 
its  comprehensiveness,  and  that  delights  big 
men  by  its  imaginative  appeal  and  its  sound 
constructive  vision." 

So  at  Kyshtim.  Hoover's  plan  was  to  scrap 
the  entire  plant — mine  shafts,  ore  crushers, 
smelters — everything  that  "Kyshtim"  had 
meant  for  a  hundred  years.  He  proposed  to 
move  the  entire  working  force  of  several 
thousand  families  to  a  new  site  nearer  the 
sources  of  ore,  and  start  all  over  again  with  a 
modern  plant.  His  reasons  were  characteristic- 
ally American — and  Hooverian.  First  of  all, 
he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  mine  whose 
workers  were  housed  like  dogs,  in  tumble  down 
shacks,  surrounded  by  filth  and  ugliness,  de- 
prived of  all  comforts  and  conveniences. 
Secondly,  it  was  simpler  to  start  new  works, 
on  modern  principles,  than  to  spend  time  and 
money  trying  to  modernize  the  old.  The  same 
of  the  crushers  and  smelters.  His  plan  was  to 
spend  several  million  dollars:  First,  to  build 
a  house,  with  shower  bath  and  sanitary  plumb- 
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ing,  for  every  man-and-wife  connected  with  the 
mine.  Second,  to  build  new  mine  buildings  and 
install  new  machinery.  Third,  to  pay  every 
workman  a  real  wage  for  his  work. 

The  plan  was  adopted,  and  executed.  Vision 
begot  vision,  and  the  owners  put  up  the  millions 
without  a  whimper.  In  a  few  months  the 
new  equipment  of  new  processes  and  the  new 
spirit  in  the  men  were  producing  profits  that 
justified  Hoover's  plan  to  the  utmost.  The 
owners  were  pleased  with  their  profits.  But 
Hoover  was  pleased  because  he  had  added  a 
new  source  of  wealth  to  the  world,  had  exer- 
cised his  powers  in  the  constructive  way  he 
loved  to  use  them,  and,  best  of  all,  because  he 
had  provided  decent  working  conditions  and 
home  conditions  for  several  thousand  people. 

Two  remarkable  tributes  to  Hoover's  prac- 
tical American  idealism  at  Kyshtim  have  been 
paid  by  two  Russian  authorities.  One  was  the 
Bolsheviki.  When  the  Soviet  Government 
took  control  in  the  Urals,  the  workmen  at 
Kyshtim  organized  their  soviet.  They  waited 
on  the  American  staff  at  the  mines  and  said 
they  were  sorry,  but  a  new  day  had  dawned, 
in  which  the  workers  would  be  able  to  own  and 
operate  everything  themselves.  Regretfully, 
because  they  liked  them,  they  would  have  to 
send  their  American  friends  away.  The  day 
of  their  departure  arrived,  and  the  workmen 
and  their  wives  and  children  escorted  Hoover's 
staff,  as  a  guard  of  honor,  to  a  special  train 
which  they  had  provided  to  take  them  away 
from  Kyshtim.  The  train  was  decked  with  flags 
and  loaded  with  flowers  and  delicacies.  Just 
as  it  was  about  to  pull  out,  amid  the  friendly 
shouts  of  the  newly  enthroned  proletariat,  the 
leader  of  the  soviet,  in  great  excitement,  called 
the  senior  American  back  to  the  platform. 

"  I  almost  forgot  to  tell  you,"  he  gasped. 
"The  special  train — don't  bother  to  send  it 
back:  it  also  is  a  present  from  the  soviet  to  our 
good  friends,  the  Americans." 

The  other  tribute  to  the  Hoover  of  Kyshtim 
is  this:  One  of  the  best  known  Russian  women 
now  in  the  United  States,  exclaimed  to  some 
American  friends  who  were  discussing  Hoover's 
meteoric  rise  to  world  fame: 

"Why,  away  back  in  191 2,  I  could  have  told 
you  who  was  the  great  American!  We  in 
Russia  knew  all  about  him  from  what  he  had 
done  at  Kyshtim.  The  mines  there  were  the 
first  lesson  we  had  had  in  what  American 
democracy  means — in  the  things  that  America 
stands  for,  in  opportunity  and  fair-dealing  and 


decent  living  and  hope  for  the  common  man. 
The  America  of  our  dreams  meant  just  Herbert 
Hoover  to  us  Russians." 

Is  Herbert  Hoover  a  representative  Amer- 
ican? Did  his  work  in  Belgium  shame  us — or 
did  it  make  us  proud  that  he  was  an  American? 

HOOVER   THE    EXECUTIVE 

HAS  Herbert  Hoover  the  personal  qualities 
of  the  executive — the  qualities  of  leader- 
ship? The  surface  facts  of  his  career  should 
be  answer  enough:  managing  director  of  vast 
business  enterprises  at  thirty  or  younger; 
organizer  and  director  of  the  greatest  charitable 
enterprise  in  history  at  forty;  and  then,  in 
succession,  food  administrator  of  the  United 
States,  and  head  of  the  Supreme  Economic 
Council  at  Paris,  where  he  held  in  his  hands  the 
combined  economic  resources  of  the  world — its 
food,  its  credits,  its  raw  materials,  its  shipping, 
its  railroads,  and  its  telegraphs — and  practically 
ruled  Europe  during  the  months  in  which  the 
Peace  Treaty  was  being  made.  This  control  was 
exercised  through  an  organization  of  volunteer 
aids,  who  numbered  among  their  thousands 
every  type  of  successful  business  man  and 
professional  man.  Practically  all  these  men 
had  been  required  by  Hoover,  before  he  would 
let  them  work  for  him,  to  sell  out  their  private 
businesses  and  give  up  their  private  careers. 
And  they  took  their  pay  out  in  two  things: 
the  approval  of  their  consciences  and  the 
approval  of  Herbert  Hoover.  Hundreds  of 
them  never  saw  him;  but  every  one  of  them  felt 
that  so  long  as  they  fitted  into  his  organization 
and  were  allowed  to  go  on  with  their  work, 
they  had  won  an  approbation  that  was  beyond 
price.  If  "the  Chief"  said  they  could  stay, 
that  was  all  they  could  ask. 

I  have  talked  to  some  of  these  men,  and  the 
foregoing  is  an  exact  statement  of  their  atti- 
tude. Their  loyalty  goes  beyond  mere  devo- 
tion: it  is  almost  a  form  of  worship.  I  could 
not  understand  at  first  just  why,  because  every 
one  of  them  spoke  of  his  lack  of  all  the  ordinary 
qualities  of  conventional  ^ood-fellowship — 
and  most  of  them  hinted  that  he  could  be 
terribly  frank — but  in  the  next  breath  they 
would  fervently  describe  his  infinite  "charm." 
They  all  felt  it.    The  man  is  irresistible. 

To  understand  this  contradiction  requires 
going  back  into  a  brief  analysis.  Hoover 
is  a  Quaker,  and  the  most  peculiar  doc- 
trine of  the  Quakers  is  their  literal  accept- 
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ance  of  the  Biblical  injunction  which  says: 
"Let  your  communication  be  yea,  yea;  nay, 
nay:  for  whatsoever  is  more  than  these  comet h 
of  evil."  In  other  words,  a  Quaker  is  expected 
to  say  exactly  what  he  means.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  most  of  them  say  very  little. 
Many  of  them,  to  avoid  being  untruthful, 
have  been  equivocators.  But  Hoover,  bein<; 
courageous,  and  being  intellectually  honest,  as 
well  as  being  a  Quaker,  has  always  thought 
straight  and  talked  straight.  It  may  be  his 
friends  exaggerate  when  they  declare  that  he 
will  not  say  "Good-morning"  if  it  is  raining, 
but  they  suggest  a  deep  truth  about  his  char- 
acter. And  people  who  think  straight  and 
talk  straight  often  appear  to  be  rude. 

With  Hoover,  it  is  not  rudeness:  it  is  utter — 
and  utterly  impersonal — honesty.  The  passion 
of  his  mind  is  to  find  the  truth,  and  he  accepts 
it  when  he  finds  it,  regardless  of  what  it  may  do 
to  preconceived  ideas  or  prejudices,  including 
his  own. 

This  complete  intellectual  honesty  has  been 
a  characteristic  since  boyhood.  And,  because 
he  has  always  faced  facts  when  he  met  them, 
Hoover's  mind  has  always  been  remarkable  for 
its  clearness.  He  has  wasted  no  time  trying  to 
believe  things  that  weren't  so,  just  because  he 
might  prefer  to  believe  them.  The  result  has 
been  that  his  mind  has  been  extraordinarily 
effective.  His  astonishing  and  uniform  success 
arises  largely  from  this  habit  of  clear  (and 
honest)  thinking. 

One  more  thing:  Hoover's  other  passion  of 
the  mind  has  been  to  get  usable  knowledge. 
He  has  always  had  an  uncanny  power  to  find 
the  information  he  needs.  Part  of  this  power 
comes  from  going  to  the  highest  authority 
to  get  the  facts.  If  you  want  some  prac- 
tical information  about  the  art  of  war,  you 
can  study  text-books  for  a  lifetime,  or 
you  can  talk  to  a  thousand  lieutenants,  or 
you  can  ask  Marshal  Foch.  Hoover's  method 
is  to  ask  Foch.  It's  the  quickest,  surest,  sanest, 
and  most  practical  method  in  the  world. 

The  result  is,  Hoover  knows.  With  his 
tenacious  memory  for  simple,  essential  facts, 
he  went  single-handed  into  the  sessions  of  the 
Supreme  Economic  Council  in  Paris,  facing  the 
best  political  economists  and  trained  diplomats 
of  Europe  and  their  swarms  of  "experts,"  and 
he  dominated  it  because  he  knew  more  than 
anybody  else  there.  Time  and  again,  for 
example,  Hoover  demonstrated  that  he  knew 
more  about  the  food  requirements  and  the  food 


stocks,  the  coal,  and  railway  and  shipping  re- 
sources of  England,  France,  and  Italy  than 
their  own  administrators  knew.  For  example, 
he  proposed  an  allotment  of  food  for  Italy  to 
which  the  Italians  raised  bitter  objections,  until 
Hoover  proved  to  them  that  they  were  asking 
for  more  food  than  they  had  ever  consumed  in 
peace  times,  and  then  showed  them  that  the\ 
had  made  this  mistake  by  using  the  British 
meat  ration  as  their  food-index,  whereas  the 
British  had  always  eaten  nearly  twice  the 
meat,  man  for  man,  that  Italians  ate. 

THE    DEVOTION   OF    SUBORDINATES 

NOW,  to  go  back  to  the  devotion  of  the  men 
who  work  under  him.  They  are  big  men, 
men  of  achievement,  men  of  imagination. 
Their  god,  almost,  is  honorable  success.  Be- 
fore they  worked  for  Hoover,  the  measure  of 
success  to  most  of  them  was  money.  But  they 
knew  that  even  fools  sometimes  made  fortunes 
— and  knaves  as  well.  Money  was  a  marker  of 
success,  but  only  a  crude  marker.  But  Hoover, 
the  impersonal,  the  honest,  the  clear-thoughted, 
man-who-knows — his  approval  was  a  genuine 
marker.  If  Hoover  said  you'd  do,  you  had 
passed  a  test  higher  than  the  acquisition  of 
money  or  of  ordinary  fame.  That  approval 
holds  big  men  better  than  any  other  reward. 
To  cite  an  example: 

Julius  Barnes  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
grain  dealers  in  the  world  when  Hoover  com- 
mandeered him  to  manage  the  United  States 
Grain  Corporation — salary,  one  dollar  a  year, 
and  sell  out  your  private  business  before  you 
start.  One  day,  a  friend  of  Barnes's,  close  to 
Hoover,  met  him  on  the  street. 

"Barnes,"  he  said,  "you  ought  to  be  proud. 
The  Chief  thinks  you  are  doing  a  great  job." 

Barnes's  eagerness  was  boyish  in  intensity. 

"Did  he  really  say  that?"  he  demanded. 
"Do  you  know,  I've  worked  for  him  for  two 
years,  and  he's  never  said  a  word  to  let  me 
know  whether  he  thought  I  was  fit  for  the  job." 

"  But  you've  still  got  the  job,"  his  friend  re- 
plied. 

"By  George!  I  guess  that's  the  answer, 
isn't  it?" 

Why  else  is  that  "the  answer"?  Chiefly, 
these  men  say,  because  Hoover  has  never 
asked  anything  for  himself.  He  gave  up  his 
own  business,  worth  several  millions;  he  gave 
up  his  own  career,  one  of  the  most  promising; 
for  one  sole  purpose — to  serve  humanity.  He 
has  never  asked  any  other  man  to  work  under 
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him  for  any  but  one  sole  purpose — to  serve  hu- 
manity. Not  to  serve  Hoover,  not  to  win  fame, 
not  to  get  money — just  to  serve. 

Another  thing:  Hoover  picks  men  carefully, 
and  then  gives  them  full  responsibility.  He 
makes  them  understand  the  common  goal  of  the 
whole  organization,  and  then  leaves  it  to  them 
to  find  their  best  means  to  achieve  their  part  of 
the  common  aim  and  to  adjust  their  work  to 
the  work  of  the  men  about  them. 

Hoover  once  explained  his  own  conception  of 
organization  to  a  friend : 

"When  a  man  has  a  big  job  to  do,  he  first 
decides  just  what  he  wants  to  accomplish,  and 
then  he  gets  the  men  he  needs  to  do  the  work. 
He  puts  one  man  at  this,  and  another  at  that, 
and  tells  both  of  them  what  the  common 
purpose  is.  Pretty  soon  A  and  B  overlap,  and 
then  they  have  to  be  got  together  and  have  a 
talk.  The  discussion  settles  where  A  gets  on 
and  B  gets  off,  and  both  go  ahead  until  a  new 
situation  arises.  After  a  while,  B's  work  is 
found  to  be  unnecessary,  and  he  drops  out. 
A  new  angle  of  work  turns  up,  and  C  is  put  at 
that.  When  1  was  in  the  Food  Administration, 
the  Government  kept  sending  efficiency  experts 
to  us,  and  the  first  thing  they  all  wanted  to  do 
was  to  draw  a  'chart  of  organization.'  I 
wouldn't  let  them  even  get  seated  in  a  chair. 
An  organization  isn't  a  chart:  it's  a  body  of 
men — and  any  new  organization  that  can  be 
charted  is  badly  launched." 

A  final  word  about  Hoover's  qualities  of 
leadership.  He  is  a  confirmed  believer  in 
common  council.  As  one  of  his  aides  expressed 
it:  "Hoover's  decisions  are  his  own,  but  they 
are  always  based  upon  a  conference  with  the 
largest  number  of  the  best  informed  people  he 
can  gather  for  a  free  discussion  before  he  de- 
cides. In  these  conferences  he  has  no  pride  of 
opinion,  and  he  expects  the  most  searching 
scrutiny  of  the  facts  by  everybody  present. 
His  decision  crystallizes  the  common  judgment, 
and  the  best  method  of  putting  it  intopractice." 

PRINCIPLES    VERSUS    IDEALS 

WHICH  brings  us  to  some  of  Hoover's 
few  generalizations,  that  have  an  enor- 
mous importance  in  any  thought  of  him  as  Pres- 
ident. What  follows  does  not  pretend  to  be  a 
"quotation"  of  Hoover.  It  is,  however,  a  fair 
summary  of  his  views,  gathered  from  a  study  of 
his  published  writings,  from  his  speeches,  and 
from  talks  with  men  who  know  his  mind. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  mind  works  differently  from  the 


Latin  mind,  and  this  difference  accounts  for  the 
Anglo-Saxon — the  American — success  in  self-govern- 
ment. The  Latin  mind  is  logical.  It  insists  upon 
reducing  things  to  clear-cut,  logical  "principles" 
before  it  proceeds  to  action.  Frenchmen,  or  Italians, 
will  spend  months  drawing  up  a  set  of  "principles," 
arguing  endlessly  before  they  can  agree  upon  the 
precise  phrase  that  fits  exactly  their  philosophical 
preconceptions — and  the  first  time  they  try  to  do 
business  under  these  "principles"  they  simply  start 
another  endless  argument  over  its  violation  of  the 
"principles." 

Now  the  American  mind  is  logical  enough,  but  it 
is  practical.  It  does  not  conceive  of  "principles":  it 
formulates  ideals.  These  ideals  are  a  rough  con- 
ception both  of  what  it  wants  to  do  and  of  the  spirit 
in  which  it  wants  it  done.  To  achieve  these  ideals, 
it  formulates  measures.  Then  it  proceeds  to  action. 
If  the  first  set  of  measures  does  not  produce  a  result 
that  satisfies  the  ideal,  it  casts  that  method  aside,  and 
tries  another. 

The  governmental  ideal  of  America  is  equality  of 
opportunity.  We  test  every  measure  by  the 
question:  "Will  it  keep  my  son  from  his  equal 
chance  to  share  in  the  good  things  of  American  life — 
its  rewards  of  money  or  office  or  fame  for  his  virtues  of 
enterprise  and  ambition  and  industry?"  We  watch 
our  experiments  with  protection  and  free-trade,  our 
experiments  with  competition  and  trusts,  our  experi- 
ments with  Labor  unions  and  unorganized  Labor — 
and  study  their  effects  upon  this  ideal  of  equality  of 
opportunity.  We  can  have  no  "principles"  that  we 
are  willing  to  push  to  their  logical  extreme,  at  any 
cost :  we  have  ideals  we  will  die  for.  When  we  saw 
that  free-trade  put  us  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  coun- 
tries in  some  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  put  our 
workmen  against  the  competition  of  labor  with  a 
lower  standard  of  living,  we  adopted  protection. 
But  when  we  saw  that  protection  was  making  our 
"infant  industries"  into  dominating  monopolies,  we 
swung  part-way  back  toward  free-trade.  The 
American  people  do  not  regard  either  protection  or 
free-trade  as  good  in  itself.  They  want,  as  nearly 
as  they  can  get  it  at  any  given  time,  the  amount  of 
either  that  best  safeguards  the  equality  of  opportu- 
nity of  the  most  Americans. 

So  with  the  Labor  question.  When  men  start 
talking  about  the  "principle"  of  the  eight-hour  day, 
or  the  "principle"  of  the  open  shop,  one  loses  pa- 
tience. Such  "  principles"  are  chiefly  useful  for  argu- 
ment. An  ideal  of  square  deal  is  more  to  the  point. 
What  are  wanted  are  measures  to  effect  it.  The 
American  people  have  an  "ideal"  of  the  Labor  ques- 
tion: they  want,  first,  the  maximum  of  production, 
because  they  know  that  unless  we  produce  all  we  can, 
there  won't  be  enough  of  anything  to  go  around. 
And  they  want,  secondly,  a  fair  division  of  what 
is  produced,  so  that,  on  the  one  hand,  there  will  be 
enough  reward  to  managers  to  inspire  them  to  use 
their  brains,  and  enough  reward  to  workers  to  in- 
spire them  to  use  their  hands,  and  so  that  they  can 
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live  not  onlv  in  comfort  but  can  share  in  the  pleasures 

of  life.  Tin-  American  people  will  try  any  measure 
that  offers  promise  of  realizing  these  ideals.  I  here 
is  no  question  that  Labor  unions  are  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  the  high  standards  of  wages  and  living  which 
American  workmen  enjoy.  Some  people  think,  if 
they  say  this,  that  they  commit  themselves  to  the 
idea  that  every  workman  ought  to  belong  to  the 
union,  and  that,  if  every  workman  belongs  to  the 
union,  then  the  unions  will  dominate  both  industry 
and  politics.  The  answer  is,  the  country  would  not 
stand  for  it.  When  the  country  sees  such  a  danger 
approaching,  it  will  take  steps  to  stop  it,  just  as  the 
country,  when  it  saw  unbridled  capitalism  about  to 
dominate  both  industry  and  politics,  stopped  that. 
There  is  no  limit  to  my  faith  in  the  practical  common 
sense  of  the  American  people,  both  in  industry  and 
politics. 

Here  in  America  we  have  come  nearer  to  this  ideal 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  But  that  is 
not  to  say  that  we  have  come  as  near  to  it  as  we 
ought.  We  haven't.  The  distribution  of  wealth  is 
still  too  unequal.  Speaking  roughly,  throughout 
history  about  1  per  cent,  of  the  people  have  con- 
trolled about  90  per  cent,  of  the  capital  of  the  world. 
America  has  enormously  improved  this  condition. 
But  even  here,  2  per  cent,  of  the  people  control  65 
per  cent,  of  the  capital.  We  must  do  better  than 
this.  We  can  do  better,  and  still  provide  the 
necessary  incentive  to  capitalists.  I  have  no 
illusions  about  people  working  for  altruistic  reasons. 
Altruism  is  a  real  and  very  powerful  force,  but  most 
people  do  most  of  their  work  in  order  to  get  the  good 
things  of  this  world  for  themselves  and  their  families. 
We  must  provide  the  money  incentive.  But  in- 
come taxes  and  inheritance  taxes  can  be  used  to 
equalize  the  distribution  of  wealth,  and  still  leave 
plenty  of  money  incentive. 

A    SOUND    BASIS    OF   TAXATION 

TAXES,  to-day,  lie  at  the  heart  of  our  economic 
problem.  The  present  income  tax  bears  too 
heavily  on  the  small  income  and  too  lightly  on  the 
big  ones.  It  begins  too  far  down  in  the  scale  of 
income — so  far  that  it  is  a  tax  on  the  necessities  of 
life  for  the  American  standard  of  living.  The 
minimum  taxable  income  should  be  fixed  much 
higher.  And  the  rates  on  the  big  incomes  should  be 
heavier,  for  after  all,  with  these  big  incomes  it  is  only 
a  tax  on  luxury.  The  rich  and  successful  must  come 
to  see  that  it  is  their  social  duty  to  bear  a  heavier 
burden  proportioned  to  their  greater  gifts  and 
correspondingly  greater  economic  responsibilities  in 
the  common  life  of  the  people. 

Inheritance  taxes,  likewise,  should  be  steeply 
scaled  in  the  higher  levels.  This  does  not  merely 
mean  that  a  big  share  of  great  fortunes  is  taken  over 
by  the  Government  and.  by  reducing  the  public  debt, 
helps  to  equalize  the  burden  of  taxation.  It  means 
also  that  the  tax  helps  to  maintain  equality  of  op- 
portunity.   When  a  business  genius,  by  virtue  of  the 


free  opportunity  of  American  life,  has  acquired  1 
great  fortune,  he  has  acquired  it  tx  au  e  he  was  the 
best  man  to  handle  the  tools  of  produi  I  ion — for  that 

is  all  that  money  represents.  He  was  the  best  man 
to  operate  those  ships  he  owned,  or  those  railroads, 
or  oil  refineries,  or  what-not.  But  when  he  dies, 
his  instinct  is  not  to  leave  these  tools  of  production 
in  the  hands  of  the  best  man  to  succeed  him,  but 
to  leave  them  to  his  son  or  a  favorite  friend.  But 
the  public's  interest  is  that  he  should  leave  these 
tools  of  production  in  the  hands  of  the  best  man  to 
use  them.  Here  is  where  the  inheritance  tax  can 
serve  the  public  interest.  Let  the  rich  man  provide, 
even  luxuriously,  for  his  heirs:  but  let  it  be  required 
that  the  bulk  of  his  holdings  (those  ships  or  railroads 
or  refineries,  which  must  serve  us  all)  shall  be  placed 
where  they  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  men 
who,  through  the  fire  of  competition,  have  proved 
that  they  can  use  them  most  productively  for  the 
common  good.  If  a  man,  at  death,  owns  a  rail- 
road worth  twenty  million  dollars,  obviously  the 
Government  cannot  take  nineteen  million  dollars' 
worth  of  railroad  as  taxes.  But  it  can  require  that 
nineteen  million  dollars'  worth  of  that  railroad's 
stock  be  put  into  its  hands,  and  it  can  then  sell  the 
stock  for  cash.  The  cash  is  the  Government's  tax, 
and  is  used  to  reduce  the  public  debt.  The  stock 
gives  the  railroad  into  the  hands  of  the  man  or  men 
who  know  how  to  run  that  railroad,  not  only  most 
profitably  for  themselves  but  most  usefully  for  the 
public. 

The  excess  profits  tax  is  indefensible  in  peace 
times.  It  is  economically  unsound,  and  was  never 
defensible  even  in  war-time  except  as  the  least  of  a 
dozen  evils.  Even  then  it  was  workable  only  be- 
cause it  was  used  in  connection  with  fixed  prices. 
We  had  to  have  maximum  production  to  win  the 
war.  So  we  had  to  fix  a  price  for  shoes,  for  example, 
high  enough  to  make  the  manufacture  of  shoes  pro- 
fitable to  every  man  who  knew  how  to  cut  and  sew 
leather.  The  little  factories  could  not  make  shoes  as 
cheaply  as  the  big  factories,  but  we  had  to  have  the 
little  factory's  shoes.  So  the  price  was  fixed  high. 
This  meant  that  the  economical  big  factory  made 
absurdly  big  profits.  The  excess  profits  tax  was 
devised  to  take  excessive  profits  back  to  the  public. 
As  soon  as  fixed  prices  were  dropped,  the  excess  tax 
should  have  been  dropped,  because,  when  prices  be- 
came competitive  again,  the  big  factory  and  the 
little  factory  both  simply  added  the  tax  to  the  cost 
of  the  goods  and  passed  it  on  to  the  public.  A  good 
deal  of  the  high  cost  of  living  is  due  to  this. 

In  the  same  way,  what  follows  is  not  a 
"quotation"  of  Hoover,  but  is  a  fair  state- 
ment of  what  he  has  said,  and  of  the  implica- 
tions of  those  sayings. 

Socialism:  Hoover  believes  that  Socialism 
is  a  European  theory  of  despair,  which  could 
have  been  born  only  in  Europe,  where  caste  and 
economic  wrongs  have  been  congealed  through 
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centuries  of  despotism.     It   is  one  of  those  farmer  can  bid  against  the  factory  for  labor, 

"disintegrating    foreign    philosophies"    which  And  we  must  make  farm  life  attractive.     The 

he  has  frequently  declared  have  no  place  in  farmer  is  the  biggest  asset  of  stable  govern- 

American  life.     To  quote  his  own  words:  "All  ment,  and  the  heart  of  American  ideals,  he 

panaceas  of  Socialism,  Syndicalism,  Commun-  believes. 

ism,  Capitalism,  or  any  other  'isms'  are  based  Universal  Military  Training:  Hoover  be- 
on  the  hypothesis  that  class  division  necessarily  lieves  in  universal  physical  training  in  camps 
exists  in  the  United  States,  and  thence  they  similar  to  Boy  Scout  camps,  under  rigorous 
launch  into  logical  deductions  after  the  ac-  school  discipline,  but  he  does  not  believe  in 
ceptance  of  this  false  premise."  And  elsewhere  universal  military  training  in  military  camps 
he   has   said:     "My   emphatic   conclusion    is  under  army  officers. 

that  Socialism  as  a  philosophy  of  possible  hu-  The  Budget:     Hoover  believes,  as  a  good 

man  application  is  bankrupted."  engineer  and  a  good  manager,  that  this  govern- 

Foreign  Trade:     Hoover  believes  in  stimu-  ment  can  never  be  effectively  run  until  it  adopts 

lating  foreign  trade,  and  in  the  manipulation  of  a  budget  system  of  estimating  revenues  and 

the  tariff  that  goes  with  it,  just  so  far  as  these  controlling  expenditures, 

things  are  for  the  good  of  the  country.     But  he  Responsible  Government:     Hoover  believes 

points   out   that   the   basic   industry  of  this  that  the  present  form  of  the  American  Govern- 

country  is  agriculture:  and  that  the  backbone  ment  is  the  best  form  of  government  ever  de- 

of  this  country  socially  and  politically,  and  not  vised  by  man.     He  has  seen   "responsible" 

merely  economically,  is  the  farmer.     We  have  governments  (government  by  ministries  directly 

already  stimulated  manufacture  to  the  point  responsible  to  the  legislature  and  the  country, 

where  we  are  not  only  supplying  ourselves  but  as  in  England  and  France)  at  close  range  for 

are  going  abroad  to  sell  our  surplus.     What  the  last  five  years,  and  he  has  no  faith  in  them, 

does  this  mean,  in  terms  of  the  good  of  Amer-  They  are  not  effective  in  action,  and  their 

icans?     He  observes  that  our  production  of  boasted  responsiveness  to  public  opinion  is  a 

food  is  not  increasing  as  fast  as  our  population,  myth.     The  American  Government  more  ac- 

while  our  production  of  goods  is  increasing  by  curately  reflects  public  opinion,  and  gets  things 

gigantic  strides.   England,  he  points  out,  though  done  better.     He  recognizes  the  difficulty  that 

quite  capable  of  supporting  its  population  from  often  arises,  when  we  have  a  President  of  one 

its  own  soil  (news,  but  a  fact!),  has  worked  party  and  a  Congress  of  another,  but  he  be- 

this  game  of  manufacturing  goods  to  trade  for  lieves  that  any  President  who  will  work  with 

foreign  food  until  to-day  60  per  cent,  of  her  Congress  instead  of  fighting  it,  and  keep  both 

sons  live  in  vile  factory  towns,  and  England,  to  himself  and   Congress  in  touch  with   public 

insure  herself  against  starvation,  has  to  main-  opinion  instead  of  their  own  opinions,  can  get 

tain  a  navy  big  enough  to  dominate  all  the  seas  along  with  Congress.     He  believes  that  Con- 

and  has  to  enter  every  war  that  comes  along  for  gress  always,  at  heart,  represents  America,  and 

fear  it  will  develop  a  military  situation  that  that  appeals  to  its  patriotism  and  sense  of 

would  leave  her  face  to  face  with  famine.  service  to  the  country  are  never  long  made  in 

Agriculture:  Hoover  believes  that  both  the  vain, 
farmer  and  the  consumer  are  victims  of  an  The  League  of  Nations:  Hoover  believes 
uneconomic  system  of  distribution  of  food-  that  the  League  of  Nations  is  the  hope  of 
stuffs.  This  system  arose  originally  from  our  America  and  the  hope  of  the  world.  But  his 
geography:  our  food  is  not  produced  near  the  idea  of  what  a  League  of  Nations  is,  is  the 
places  where  it  is  eaten,  and  so  an  army  of  simplest.  He  regards  it  simply  as  nine  men 
intermediate  handlers  and  profit-takers  has  sitting  around  a  table,  discussing  things  instead 
grown  up  between  the  farm  and  the  home,  of  fighting  about  them.  He  has  no  worries 
We  can  never  get  away  from  the  long  haul,  but  about  Article  X  or  Article  Anything  Else.  He 
we  can  work  out  a  system  of  direct  dealing  would  limit  the  constitution  of  the  League  to 
between  cooperative  bodies  of  consumers  and  three  sentences,  to  the  effect  that  it  should  con- 
cooperative  bodies  of  farmers,  that  will  cut  out  sist  of  one  representative  of  each  member 
a  lot  of  the  intermediate  profits,  so  that  the  nation,  that  these  men  should  meet  daily  at 
farmer  will  get  a  fair  price  and  the  consumer  an  agreed  place,  and  that  they  should  be  re- 
will  pay  a  fair  price.  And  we  can  order  (and  quired  to  discuss  every  question  brought  before 
must)  our  whole  economic  system  so  that  the  them  until  they  reached  an  agreement.    That 
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sounds  absurdly  simple,   but   remember  that  stitutions,     their     governmental     institutions, 

Hoover  and  the  other  members  of  the  Supreme  their     business     structure— these     things    he 

Economic  Council  were  a  League  of  Nations,  lias    compared    with    ours,    and    finds    them 

and  that  they  kept  the  peace  in  Europe  for  utterly  distasteful,  and  always  has.     Dr.  Wil- 

seven  months,  just  by  talking.     He  sees   no  bur,  of  Stanford,  bears  testimony  to  intimate 

reason  to  abandon  a  nation's  sovereignty,  or  talks    with    Hoover    practically    every    year 

violate  its  traditional  policies,  or  wrench  its  since   Hoover   left   college,  and   in   them  all, 
spirit  to  strange  customs.                                     .    his  monomania  always  was  the  incomparable 

America:     Hoover  believes  in  America.     His  superiority  of  America  over  other  lands — its 

friends  know  that  his  one  fanaticism  is  his  love  liberty,  its  freedom  of  opportunity,  its  social 

of  country.     So  far  from  fearing  his  "inter-  justice,    its   absence   of   caste   and    class,    its 

nationalism,"  the  one  thing  they  do  fear  is  his  optimism,    its    high    ideals   of   home   life,    its 

intolerance  of  foreign  peoples  and  ideas.     He  exaltation  of  women,  and  best  of  all  its  deep 

has  lived  with  those  peoples,  and  he  has  had  sense  of  the  duty  of  service — the  sense  in  every 

intimate  experience  of  their  ideas,  and  it  is  man,  often  hidden  but  sure  to  exhibit  itself 

hardly  putting  it  too  strongly  to  say  that  he  somehow  and  sometime,  that  he  owes  to  his 

heartily  detests  the  lot.     Not  the  individuals,  country  and  his  fellowmen  the  use  of  a  share 

not  the  side  of  them  upon  which  they  share  of  his  talents  and  of  the  acquisitions  of  his  skill 

our  common  humanity.     But  their  social  in-  to  the  service  of  the  common  good. 
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Achievements,  in  Peace  and  War,  of  the  Man  Who  Aspires  to  the  Presi- 
dential Nomination.  The  Statesman  Who  Created  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 
The  Advocate  of  Old-Fashioned  Americanism,  and  the  Enemy  of  Pacifism, 
Bolshevism,    and    Other    Disintegrating    Influences    in    American    Life 

By  BURTON  J.  HENDRICK 

THE    first    idea    suggested    by    the  Yet  the  most  important  claim  made  in  the 

Presidential  aspirations  of  Leonard  interest  of  General  Wood  is  of  an  entirely  dif- 

Wood  is  that  he  is  a  military  candi-  ferent  kind.     The  United  States  at  the  present 

date.    The  second  is  that  hostility  to  moment  has  a  Government  which  does  not 

President  Wilson,  quite  as  much  as  function.     The  quality  which  it  most  conspicu- 

admiration   for   General   Wood,    inspires   the  ously  lacks  is  executive  power — the  ability  to 

forces    which    are    promoting    his    political  get  things  done.     It  needs  a  master  mind  which 

interests.     In   the   last   few   years   these   are  can  take  up  the  executive  departments,  put  at 

the  phases  of  General  Wood's  career  which  have  their  heads  able  men   who  can   make  them 

chiefly  attracted  public  attention;  there  is  a  operate  for   the   Nation's    benefit,   eliminate 

tendency  to  think  of  him  as  the  great  advocate  waste,  introduce  order,  and  organize  an  adminis- 

of   preparedness   and    as    the    soldier   whom  trative  machine  which  will  be  able  to  cope  with 

President  Wilson,  at  whatever  cost,  seemed  the  new  responsibilities  pressing  upon  the  New 

determined  to  keep  away  from  the  Western  America.     It  would  be  hard  to  find  any  living 

Front  in  the  World  War.    The  hasty  news-  American  who  has  shown  himself  to  be  pos- 

paper  reader,  after  turning  these  facts  over  in  sessed  of  greater  executive  and  administrative 

his  mind,  is  inclined  to  think  that  they  do  not  power  than  General  Wood, 

furnish  the  substance  for  a  successful  Presi-  Yet  the  fact  that  General  Wood  introduces 

dential  campaign.    The  American  people  do  a  new  spirit  into  American  life  is  an  important 

not  favor  a  "militarist"  for  President;  nor  do  argument  in  his  favor.     A  pressing  need  in 

they  regard  a  "grievance"  as  a  satisfactory  American  public  life  at  present  is  for  a  man 

platform  for  a  great  political  contest.  who  is  "different";  "genius,"  "world  states- 
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manship,"   "vision"  have  had  their  innings;  became  one  of  a  famous  little  company  which 

America  yearns  for  something  which  is   not  chased  the  monster  over  the  sandy  and  burning 

so  "original"  as   the  present  administration;  plains  of  the  Southwest  and  Northern  Mexico, 

which   does   not   see   quite   so    far   into    the  and  did  not  desist  until  the  enemy  surrendered, 

future;    which    has    a    keener    eye    for    im-  The  reports  of  Generals  Lawton  and   Miles 

mediately  pressing  problems.     In  certain  di-  bear  witness  to  the  healthy  minded  zeal  which 

rections,   General   Wood  is   a  man  of  extra-  Wood    manifested    toward    barbarians    who 

ordinary  ability  and  achievement;  but  he  is  wreaked  their  savagery  on  American  women  and 

not  a  superman,  he  has  not  concocted  in  his  children;  and  the  fact  that  Wood  received  that 

closet  strange  and  revolutionary  notions  of  the  greatest  of  all  military  distinctions  for  his  effici- 

Presidential  office,  and  it  is  precisely  for  these  ent  bravery  in  this  campaign — the  Congres- 

reasons    that    his    personality    so    pleasantly  sional  Medal — is  testimony  of  the  same  kind, 
accords  with  the  national  humor.     The  mere         The  next  event  which  stirred  the  same  primi- 

details  of  his  life  make  refreshing  reading.     His  tive  emotions  in  this  doctor-soldier  was  the 

Americanism  has   an   appropriate  beginning;  regime  of  Victoriano  Weyler  in  Cuba.     Wood 

two  of  his  ancestors — this  case  is  authentic  and  was  one  of  a  large  number  of  Americans  who 

based  upon   genealogical   records — arrived  in  did  not  believe  that  the  American  people  should 

the  Mayflower,  and  served  under  Captain  Miles  sit  with  folded  hands  while  a  European  nation 

Standish   in   that   famous    "first   encounter"  was  conducting  a  human  slaughter  house  at 

with  the  Indians.     From  that  day  up  to  the  our  very  doors.     By  this  time  Leonard  Wood 

present  the  American  people  have  been  en-  had  become  an  important  man  in  the  Army 

gaged  in  no  war,  large  or  small,  in  which  the  and  in  Washington  official  life.     As  physician 

Wood  family  has  not  played  its  part.    The  detailed  by  the  Army  at  the  White  House,  he 

General's  father  served  in  the  medical  corps  had  gained  the  intimacy  of  the  families  of 

for  all  the  four  years  of  the  Civil  War;  after  President  Cleveland  and  President  McKinley, 

this  he  retired  to  the  little  Cape  Cod  town  of  both  of  whom  were  greatly  attached  to  him; 

Pocasset,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  there  as  and  he  had  also  made  the  great  friendship  of 

an  industrious,  poorly  paid,  and  very  lovable  his  life — that  with  Theodore  Roosevelt,  now 

country  doctor.     Thus  Leonard  Wood  is  not,  assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy.     Both  Wood 

as  many  suppose,  sprung  from  the  aristocracy  and    Roosevelt   were   so   outspoken   in   their 

of  New  England;  his  stock  is  rugged  mentally,  attitude  on  Cuba  that    President   McKinley 

and  physically  strong,   but  it  is  not  of  the  used  to  refer  to  them  humorously  as  "the  war 

Brahmans;  he  was   a   blue-eyed,   tow-headed  party." 

Cape  Cod  boy — probably  at  times  a  "bare-  "Good  morning,  Leonard,"  this  genial  states- 
footed"  one — educated  at  a  dilapidated  dis-  man  would  say,  when  the  young  enthusiast 
trict  school,  trained  in  a  home  distinguished  paid  his  daily  professional  call  at  the  White 
only  for  its  simple  New  England  virtues.  House.  "Have  you  and  Theodore  declared 
Wood's   chief  delight,    in   his  early  days,    in  war  yet?" 

addition  to  an  occasional  glimpse  into  Plut-         "No,  Mr.  President,"  the  young  man  would 

arch's  Lives  and  Dickens'  novels,  was  a  sail-  answer.     "But  we  think  that  you  should." 
boat,  and  his  earliest  ambition  was  to  join  the 
Navy.     Now    and    then    he    dreamed    of    an 

undergraduate  course  at  Harvard;  but  for  this  QOON  after  the  Spanish  War,  Wood  was 
the  family  purse  was  not  adequate,  and,  at  the  O  confronted  with  this  same  issue  of  fun- 
age  of  eighteen,  the  future  general  was  thrown  damental  righteousness  in  a  much  larger  aspect, 
on  his  own  resources.  He  "worked  his  way"  In  1902,  he  was  a  brigadier-general;  this  eleva- 
through  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  at  the  tion  he  did  not  receive,  as  many  still  think, 
age  of  twenty  started  practicing  medicine  in  the  through  an  act  of  favoritism  on  the  part  of  his 
slums  of  Boston,  and,  at  twenty-four,  became  a  friend  Roosevelt,  now  President;  he  was 
"contract  surgeon"  in  the  Army.  promoted  to  a  brigadier  on  the  field  of  battle 
When  Geronimo,  the  last  of  the  great  by  General  Shafter,  in  1898,  in  recognition  of 
Apache  chieftains,  began  murdering  American  his  heroism  and  success  before  Santiago.  By 
women  and  most  hideously  torturing  American  1902  the  Kaiser  had  built  up  his  powerful 
children  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  Wood,  fighting  machine,  and  took  great  pride  in  ex- 
exchanging  his  surgeon's  scalpel  for  a  rifle,  hibiting  it  to  the  nations  for  whose  particular 
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benefit  it  had  been  contrived.     In  that  year  land  and  Wood  returned  to  the  United  States 

Wood  was  sent  to  Germany  as  the  American  and  each  started  the  same  campaign  in  his  own 

representative  at  one  of  the  Kaiser's  annual  country.     How  fundamentally  alike  the  British 

"manoeuvres."      The  British  representative  on  and  Americans  arc  these  two  leaders  of  a  hope- 

this  same  occasion  was   Field    Marshal    Earl  less  cause  now  demonstrated.     I  or  many  years 

Roberts.  they  were  two  lonely  voices  putting  forth  the 

"Wood,"    said    Roberts,    "what    are   your  same  plea.     Roberts   in    England   and   Wood 

country  and  mine  going  to  do  when  that  army  in  America  told  their  publics  that  Germany 

is  hurled  against  them?"  was  preparing  to  launch  a  war  for  universal 

The  two  men  became  close  friends,  and,  in  dominion.     Both  were   ridiculed  as  calamity 

their  talks,  agreed  that  each  had  an  identical  howlers;  the  idea  that  any  nation  could  regard 

duty   to  his  own  country.     The  meaning  of  itself  as  the  reincarnation  of  the  Roman  Em- 

the  embattled  panorama  which  they  had  been  pire,  and  that  any  ruler  could  imagine  that  he 

called  upon  to  witness  was  plain.     These  hosts  was  a  late  edition  of  Caesar  or  Napoleon,  was 

were  being  gathered  for  the  purpose  of  accel-  grotesque.     Roberts   and    Wood   called   upon 

erating  what  the  Kaiser  and  his  abettors  re-  their  fellow   citizens  to  prepare   against   the 

garded  as  the  historic  evolution  of  the  German  advancing  peril;  both  earned  the  reputation  of 

Empire — the  Prussianizing  of  Europe  and  even-  being  "militarists"  and  both  were  denounced 

tually  of  the  world.     Roberts  and  Wood  clearly  as  corrupters  of  the  most  sacred  institutions 

saw  that  the  ultimate  enemies  of  these  evange-  of  their  countries.     The  battles  which  Wood 

lists  of  A^Z/wr  were  Great  Britain  and  the  United  and  Roberts  waged  brought  out  the  worst  as 

States.    How  deeply  Wood  felt  about  this  mat-  well  as  the  best  things  in  England  and  the 

ter  was  shown  when  the  Kaiser  offered  him  his  United  States.     There  is  no  more  depressing 

choicest  decoration,  the  Black  Eagle;  the  Amer-  reading  to-day  than  the  pacifistic  literature 

ican  General  refused  the  distinction,  but,  when  which  was  published  in  America  and  Europe 

the  French,  at  the  same  time,  offered  to  make  in  the  ten  years  preceding  the  World  War. 

him  an  officer  of  the   Legion  of  Honor,   he  The  dreary  debates  in  Congress,   in   Parlia- 

accepted.    Thus  early  did  this  prescient  Amer-  ment,  even  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies, 

ican  take  sides  in  the  inevitable  contest;  thus  voicing  the  attempts  of  the  pacifists  in  all  three 

early  did  he  see — this  was  twelve  years  before  countries  to  hamstring  the  only  preparations 

the  invasion  of  Belgium — that  the  approaching  that  would  protect  them  from  destruction — 

conflict  involved  a  moral  issue  of  tremendous  certainly  there  is  nothing  more  fatuous  than 

importance.  these  discourses  in  the  records  of  lawmaking 

bodies.    Devastated  Europe,  Bolshevist  Russia, 

GERMAN   OFFICERS    IN    AMERICA  ^j^   Qf  dead   and  maJmed  ^    ^   mQre 

A  FEW  years  afterward,  Wood  was  assigned  millions  who  to-day  drag  along  a  starved  and 

by  the  War  Department  to  entertain  one  bankrupt  existence — here  is  in  the  present  day 

of  several  German  officers  visiting  this  country,  the  harvest  of  that  sowing.     On  all  sides  do  we 

The  two  men  were  automobiling  one  day  along  see  the  penalty  which  the  world  is  paying  for  re- 

the  Connecticut  Coast.     Wood  lost  his  way,  fusing  to  heed  the  voices  of  Roberts  and  Wood, 

stopped  his  machine  and  took  out  his  road  map.  Roberts,  old,  worn,  disconsolate  for  the  future 

He  was  trying  to  find  the  quickest  route  to  a  of  his  country,  died  a  few  months  after  the 

town  to  which  he  and  his  German  friend  were  breaking  of  the  storm  which  he  had  predicted, 

making  their  way.  It  was  a  happy  fortune  for  America  that  the 

"  If  you   will    go  ahead  a  mile.  General,"  war  started  at  a  day  when  Leonard  Wood  was 

said  the  German,  "you  will  find  a  good  road  still  in  his  prime.     For  even  the  unmasking  of 

to  the  right  that  will  take  us  there."  Germany's    purposes    did    not    affect    a    con- 

The  German  had  never  been  in  the  United  siderable  part  of  the  population  in  this  country. 

States  before  and  had  never  visited  that  part  Many  of  the  best  elements — the  business  men, 

of  the  country.  the  college  men — warmly  aligned  themselves 

"  How  the  devil  do  you  know  so  much  about  with  Roosevelt  and  Wood,  who  now  became 

our  roads? "  asked  the  American.  the  true  voices  of  America.     From  the  official 

"Oh,  you  know,  General,"  the  visitor  replied,  defenders   of   American    interests   and    honor 

"this  is  my  section  of  the  American  Coast."  Wood  received  only  frowns  and  petty  persecu- 

In  the  year  1902  Roberts  returned  to  Eng-  tion.     However,     the    campaign    waged    by 
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Roosevelt  and  Wood  produced  two  results 
that  are  historic.  Their  popular  preaching 
converted  the  American  masses  from  their  long 
antipathy  to  conscription,  and  created  the 
public  sentiment  which  made  that  policy  in- 
evitable. Yet  an  army  of  4,000,000  would 
have  been  useless  without  officers.  The  camps 
of  business  and  university  men  which  General 
Wood  established  and  conducted  before  the 
war  provided  these.  It  was  thus  the  pre- 
paredness "agitation"  and  the  constructive 
work  of  Wood,  which  enabled  the  United 
States  to  turn  the  balance  against  the  Ger- 
man military  machine  and  thus  to  transform 
an  impending  defeat  into  a  victory. 

Certainly  this  was  a  great  achievement. 
But  it  is  not  the  only  thing  which  Wood  has 
done.  The  great  need  of  the  world  at  the 
present  time  is  "reconstruction."  A  large 
part  of  North  America  south  of  the  Rio  Grande 
is  in  chaos.  A  large  part  of  Europe  east  of 
Germany  and  north  of  the  Mediterranean  is  in 
a  state  of  dissolution.  The  whole  of  Asia 
.Minor  is  resolving  itself  into  its  original  ele- 
ments. If  there  is  to  be  any  stable  world  the 
best  statesmanship  of  two  hemispheres  will  be 
called  upon  to  restore  these  countries  to  a 
condition  somewhat  resembling  orderly  civili- 
zation. How  are  they  to  be  "reconstructed"? 
To  what  extent  does  General  Wood's  career 
throw  any  light  upon  the  proper  way  of  ap- 
proaching this  task? 

THE    RUINS   OF   CUBA 

AFTER  the  withdrawal  of  the  Spaniards 
in  1898,  Cuba  presented  conditions  not 
unlike  those  which  prevail  over  a  considerable 
part  of  the  world  to-day.  For  centuries  Cuba 
had  been  the  colony  of  a  dying  European 
power;  a  power  which  regarded  colonists  not  as 
human  beings  who  had  a  right  to  protection 
or  enlightenment,  but  as  sources  of  wealth  to 
itself.  This  beautiful  and  fruitful  country 
had  never  enjoyed  anything  in  the  way  of  self- 
government,  and  the  prime  necessities  for  a 
prosperous  and  successful  state  did  not  exist. 
More  than  70  per  cent,  of  the  population  was 
illiterate;  there  were  practically  no  publicly 
supported  schoolhouses  in  the  island;  the 
only  children  who  received  any  instruction 
were  those  of  the  upper  social  classes.  There 
were  few  highways  of  any  importance  and  there 
were  only  the  rudiments  of  a  railroad  system. 
Though  it  was  one  of  the  richest  agricultural 
spots  on  the  earth's  surface,  enormous  tracts 


of  land  lay  unused.  There  was  practically 
nothing  in  the  way  of  sanitation,  even  in  the 
largest  cities;  there  were  no  sewers,  and  little 
that  deserved  the  name  of  water  supply;  the 
streets  were  piled  high  with  filthy  rubbish; 
and  the  reputation  for  cleanliness  enjoyed  by 
Cuban  cities  was  well  illustrated  in  the  sailor's 
remark  about  Santiago,  "you  can  smell  it  ten 
miles  at  sea."  Such  diseases  as  tuberculosis, 
malaria,  smallpox,  and  dysentery  were  so 
constantly  prevalent  that  the  natives  regarded 
them  as  part  of  the  natural  order;  frightful 
epidemics  of  yellow  fever,  destroying  thousands 
of  lives,  visited  the  Island  periodically.  There 
was  practically  no  such  thing  as  justice  or 
orderly  judicial  procedure.  In  a  land  where 
the  habeas  corpus  act  was  unknown,  prisoners 
languished  in  jail  for  months  and  years  await- 
ing trial,  their  very  existence  almost  forgotten; 
and,  in  a  country  where  judicial  integrity  was 
little  esteemed,  justice  was  commonly  ad- 
ministered for  corrupt  considerations.  Such 
modern  institutions  as  hospitals,  asylums, 
orphanages,  and  reformatories  were  unknown, 
or,  where  attempts  had  been  made  to  establish 
them,  their  organization  was  exceedingly 
primitive.  Because  of  inadequate  marriage 
laws  and  exorbitant  marriage  fees,  the  institu- 
tion of  matrimony,  among  the  poorer  classes, 
had  largely  ceased  to  exist,  men  and  women 
living  together  in  unions  which  made  their 
children  illegitimate.  Poverty  was  the  pre- 
vailing rule,  and,  when  the  United  States  took 
charge,  starvation  was  almost  as  common  in 
Cuba  as  in  many  parts  of  Europe  to-day.  In- 
deed, a  cursory  glance  in  1898  at  this  island  of 
3,000,000  people  would  have  convinced  one 
that  the  chances  of  creating  a  prosperous  and 
intelligent  republic  of  free  men  was  about  as 
hopeless  as  any  similar  undertaking  in  the 
Balkans  and  Asia  Minor  to-day. 

The  United  States  had  declared  war  on 
Spain  and  supplanted  Spanish  sovereignty,  on 
the  distinct  pledge  that  its  motives  were  not 
selfish,  and  that  it  would  make  Cuba  an  inde- 
pendent state.  The  whole  world  sneered  at 
this  promise;  even  with  the  Cubans  themselves 
Americans  were  most  unpopular;  "there  were 
not  a  dozen  Cubans,"  said  Elihu  Root,  then 
Secretary  of  War,  "who  believed  that  the 
United  States  was  going  to  keep  faith  with 
them."  Yet  the  American  Government  was 
entirely  serious  about  this  matter.  The  term 
"mandate,"  signifying  the  holding  of  backward 
peoples  in  trust  and  training  them  for  ultimate 
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self-government,  had  not  been  invented  at  that 
time;  but  the  Americans  "I"  twenty-two  years 
ago  really  invented  the  thing.  For  the  plan 
now  proposed  was  to  take  charge  of  Cuba, 
introduce  the  instrumentalities  of  free  govern- 
ment and  orderly  living,  and  then,  when  the 
people  had  become  accustomed  to  the  new 
astern,  to  give  them  their  independence. 
Who  was  the  ideal  man  to  supervise  this 
preparatory  work?  Only  one  name  compelled 
attention.  After  the  surrender  of  Santiago, 
General  Wood  had  taken  charge  of  that  city, 
and,  in  a  few  months,  he  had  converted  it  from 
a  pest  hole  into  one  of  the  cleanest  and  best 
governed  municipalities  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. President  McKinley  therefore  selected 
Wood  to  do  for  the  whole  of  Cuba  what  he  had 
already  done  for  this  old  province.  At  this 
time  Wood  was  thirty-eight  years  old ;  the  work 
which  this  young  man  now  undertook  and  con- 
ducted for  three  years  entitles  him  to  the  full 
stature  of  an  administrative  genius.  Probably 
the  highest  test  of  statesmanship  is  the  actual 
creation  of  a  state;  and  the  Republic  of  Cuba 
will  be  Wood's  monument  for  all  time.  When 
Earl  Cromer  resigned  his  post  in  Egypt  he  was 
asked  to  suggest  the  one  man  most  fitted  to  be 
his  successor.  He  regretted,  he  said,  that 
the  man  most  qualified  was  not  available, 
for  he  was  an  American — Leonard  Wood. 

CUBAN    REGENERATION' 

PERHAPS  the  most  significant  phase  of 
Wood's  achievements  was  that  he  kept 
himself  and  his  Americans  in  the  background; 
the  regeneration  of  Cuba,  so  far  as  external 
evidences  showed,  was  the  work  of  Cubans 
themselves.  Carefully  concealed  behind  the 
scenes  Wood  and  his  associates  were  directing 
the  whole  operation;  yet  the  Cuban  people, 
in  their  contacts  with  their  new  government, 
saw  only  natives  of  their  own  country.  Wood 
himself  was  Governor-General;  for  his  cabinet, 
the  heads  of  the  executive  departments,  he 
selected  Cubans  of  ability  and  probity.  In 
each  one  of  the  Cuban  provinces  the  governor 
was  also  an  American;  but  again  this  governor 
appointed  only  Cubans  to  head  the  depart- 
ments. For  the  maintenance  of  public  order 
a  kind  of  local  gendarmerie,  known  as  rurales 
were  established;  these  were  all  Cubans, 
dressed  invariably  in  Cuban  uniforms.  In  the 
public  school  system  which  Wood  established, 
the  teachers  were  Cuban  young  women  from 
good  families,  and  Spanish,  not  English,  was 


the  language  used.  In  the  hospitals  which 
were  built,  the  nurses  were  similarly  Cuban 
women.  It  was  Wood's  purpose  to  introduce 
all  the  best  things  in  American  life  into  this 
unfortunate  Island,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
make  no  attempt  to  "Americanize"  it.  The 
expenses  of  the  whole  operation  were  likewise 
borne  by  the  Cuban  exchequer.  The  use  of 
the  wealth  of  the  United  States  to  build  up  this 
new  country  was  an  obvious  procedure;  yet 
in  any  statesmanlike  view  this  would  have 
been  a  mistake;  the  Cuban  people  should  not  be 
pauperized  at  the  beginning;  they  must  do 
their  own  regenerating,  under  proper  guidance, 
and  they  must  also  pay  for  it  themselves. 
Herein  lay  the  secret  of  Wood's  great  success. 
The  tangible  changes  which  he  quickly 
wrought  in  Cuban  life  were  fairly  startling. 
In  two  years  more  than  3,000  public  schools, 
with  an  enrollment  of  250,000  children,  were  in 
full  operation.  One  summer  more  than  1,000 
Cuban  teachers  came  to  the  United  States, 
studied  at  Harvard,  and  went  back,  inspired 
not  only  by  American  educational  methods, 
but  by  the  signs  of  American  progress  which 
they  met  at  every  hand.  Shiploads  of  school 
books,  blackboards,  desks,  kindergarten  ma- 
terials, manual  training  outfits,  gymnasium 
equipment,  and  all  the  other  impedimenta  of 
the  American  educational  system  now  arrived 
at  Cuban  ports.  It  is  a  sufficient  indication 
of  the  importance  attached  to  this  new  idea  of 
primary  education  that,  out  of  a  total  annual 
revenue  of  $17,000,000,  Cuba  in  a  year  or  two 
was  spending  $4,000,000  for  its  public  schools. 
And  a  similar  change  took  place  in  every  branch 
of  the  government.  What  the  Wood  ad- 
ministration did  in  reforming  the  Cuban  system 
of  justice  would  fill  a  volume.  New  prisons 
were  built  and  administered  in  accordance  with 
modern  ideas  of  penology.  New  highways 
were  constructed  in  every  direction,  opening  up 
for  the  first  time  great  areas  of  productive 
land.  A  system  of  elections  gave  Cubans  the 
first  opportunity  in  their  history  of  choosing 
their  own  rulers  and  the  Australian  ballot  was 
introduced.  A  modern  postal  department 
was  established  and  telephones  and  telegraphs 
installed  all  over  the  Island.  Most  difficult 
problems  involving  church  property — the  great 
masses  in  Cuba,  of  course,  are  Roman  Cath- 
olics— were  handled  by  Wood  with  such 
dexterity  and  consideration  that  he  became  as 
popular  with  churchmen  as  with  the  Cuban 
people.     Wood    won    the    gratitude    of    the 
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religious  element  by  his  reforms  in  the  marriage 
laws — reforms  which  abolished  the  "common 
law"  system  and  legitimatized  the  children. 
But  the  work  which  will  make  the  Wood  pro- 
consulship  in  Cuba  immortal  is  that  of  sanita- 
tion. Until  1898  it  had  been  taken  for  granted 
that  disease  and  the  tropical  and  semi-tropical 
climate  necessarily  went  together.  Even  Great 
Britain,  which  had  led  the  world  in  colonial 
administration,  had  never  attempted  to  sani- 
tate her  tropical  possessions.  The  West  Indies 
had  for  ages  reeked  with  yellow  fever,  malaria, 
typhus,  smallpox,  and  other  contagious 
diseases;  the  same  statement  was  true  of 
Central  and  South  American  countries  and  of 
Asia.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  Cuba,  after 
three  years  of  Wood,  had  been  transformed 
into  a  healthier  country  than  the  United  States 
or  England.  Smallpox,  which  had  annually 
taken  thousands  of  lives,  disappeared  so  com- 
pletely that,  after  two  years,  there  was  not  a 
single  case  of  the  disease  in  the  whole  Island. 
iMalaria  and  typhus  vanished  just  about  as 
suddenly. 

YELLOW    FEVER   CONQUERED 

THEN,  in  1 90 1  the  medical  world  in  two 
hemispheres  was  astounded  by  the  news 
that  the  cause  of  one  of  the  most  devastating 
of  all  diseases,  yellow  fever,  had  been  found 
and  the  way  to  eradicate  it  from  the  world 
discovered.  There  is  hardly  a  child  in  this 
country  to-day  who  has  not  been  thrilled  by 
the  story  of  how  a  group  of  Americans  in  Cuba, 
in  order  to  test  their  belief  that  yellow  fever 
was  conveyed  by  the  bite  of  the  stegomyia 
mosquito,  offered  themselves  for  experimental 
purposes — a  sacrifice  that  was  necessary,  since 
man  is  the  only  animal  which  is  subject  to  the 
disease;  how  these  adventurers  proved  their 
case,  though  several  lost  their  lives  in  proving 
it;  and  how,  by  the  simple  device  of  confining 
yellow  fever  victims  in  netted  rooms  into  which 
the  mosquitoes  could  not  penetrate,  this 
disease  had  been  utterly  banished  from  the 
Island.  This  achievement  is  one  of  the  great- 
est in  medical  history,  and,  next  to  the  dis- 
covery of  anesthetics,  is  America's  greatest 
contribution  to  medical  science.  Its  historic 
importance  can  hardly  be  conceived.  Certain 
historians  attribute  the  fall  of  Greece  and  of 
Greek  civilization  to  the  influence  of  malaria. 
But  this  single  achievement  of  Governor 
Wood's  sanitary  department  opens  up  enor- 
mous unused  territories  to  the  occupancy  of 


white  men.  The  world  now  knows,  what  it 
did  not  know  in  1898,  that  most  tropical  dis- 
eases are  conveyed  by  the  bites  of  mosquitoes, 
gnats,  flies,  and  other  insects;  it  is  only  tropical 
diseases  that  stand  in  the  way  of  the  white  man 
in  Africa  and  South  America  and  other  great 
areas.  As  soon  as  these  diseases  are  eliminated 
the  inhabitable  area  of  the  earth  will  thus  be 
greatly  increased.  The  world  is  already  reap- 
ing dividends  from  this  pioneer  work  in  Cuba. 
Without  it  the  Panama  Canal  could  never 
have  been  built,  and  already  missionaries  of 
science  are  extending  the  new  gospel  into 
South  America,  Central  America,  China,  Bor- 
neo, India,  Malaysia,  and  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Wood's  Cuban  administration  pointed 
the  way  to  the  development  of  the  Philippines, 
in  which,  as  Governor  of  Moro  Province,  he 
played  an  important  part.  In  the  Pacific  a 
new  republic  is  rising,  which,  in  due  time,  like 
Cuba,  will  receive  its  independence. 

A    REPUBLICAN   NATION    IN    CUBA 

AFTER  three  years  of  Wood's  governorship, 
Jt\  the  Cuban  people  met  in  convention, 
adopted  a  republican  constitution,  elected 
their  own  president  and  congress,  and  became  a 
free  nation.  Their  constitution  contained  only 
one  clause  which  recognized  the  authority  of  the 
United  States.  This,  the  famous  "  Piatt 
amendment,"  gave  this  country  the  right  to 
intervene  in  Cuban  affairs,  if  such  intervention 
should  become  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  public  order  and  the  independence  of  the 
Cuban  state.  This  amendment  in  itself  was  an 
act  of  statesmanship  of  the  highest  order.  Its 
purpose  was  to  prevent  Cuba  from  sinking  into 
that  condition  of  anarchy  which  has  been  the 
fate  of  so  many  Latin-American  Republics. 
It  simply  informs  the  political  adventurer 
that  any  attempt  to  upset  the  government  and 
seize  political  power — such  attempts  make  up 
much  of  the  history  of  many  states  to  the  south 
of  us — will  accomplish  nothing,  for  the  United 
States,  in  such  a  case,  will  take  control  and 
reestablish  order.  The  fact  that,  in  the 
twenty  years  of  Cuban  independence,  the 
United  States  has  been  called  upon  twice  to 
exercise  this  authority,  shows  the  foresight  of  the 
statesmen  who  introduced  this  clause  into  the 
Cuban  constitution. 

If  the  establishment  of  the  Cuban  nation  is 
not  "constructive"  statesmanship,  I  do  not 
know  where  an  illustration  of  such  a  thing  is 
to  be  found.     Moreover,  as  already  said,  this 
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experience  has  an  immediate  tearing  upon 
many  of  the  problems  which  will  confront  the 
next  President.  Is  it  not  plain,  for  example, 
that  Wood's  Cuban  policy  presents  the  only 
possible  solution  of  the  Mexican  question?  It 
is  absurd  to  suppose  that  Mexico  in  its  present 
condition  can  go  on  indefinitely;  it  is  likewise 
absurd  to  suppose  that  the  Mexicans  can  solve 
it  themselves.  Americans  do  not  wish  to 
"annex"  that  country  or  to  exploit  it;  what 
they  desire  is  that  Mexico  shall  be  put  upon  its 
feet,  that  the  blessings  of  sanitation,  education, 
communications,  agriculture  and  industry  shall 
be  extended  to  it,  and  that  out  of  the  present 
chaos  shall  be  constructed  a  happy,  intelligent 
and  self-governing  state.  Wood's  work  in 
Cuba,  and  the  Piatt  amendment,  show  how 
this  can  be  done.  Most  students  of  Mexico 
believe  that  the  varied  Mexican  masses  would 
welcome  "intervention"  of  this  kind.  The 
initial  military  problem  is  not  a  serious  one;  an 
expeditionary  force  would  be  needed  to  drive 
from  power  the  scoundrels  who  are  daily 
destroying  a  devoted  people;  but  that  operation 
would  not  take  long.  Undoubtedly,  if  Leonard 
Wood  is  elected  President,  this  will  be  the  new 
American  policy  toward  Mexico;  for  he  is  not  a 
man  who  believes  that  a  difficulty  can  be  solved 
by  the  simple  process  of  ignoring  its  existence. 
Similarly,  should  the  United  States  consent  to 
accept  a  "mandate"  for  Armenia  it  is  apparent 
tiiat  our  experience  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines 
points  the  way  to  success. 

AN    EXPONENT   OF    AMERICAN    IDEALS 

NOR  is  the  experience  which  Wood  gained 
in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  without 
value  in  dealing  with  certain  of  America's 
domestic  problems. 

It  gave  Wood  a  practical  training  in  the 
business  of  government  which  few  Presidents 
have  carried  to  the  executive  office.  He  knows 
what  it  is  to  select  men  for  important  work,  to 
supervise  the  administration  of  departments; 
in  a  word  he  has  learned,  by  many  years  actual 
contact,  how  to  get  things  done.  He  has  also 
derived  from  his  experience  certain  fundamen- 
tal conceptions  of  the  business  of  government 
which  are  just  as  sound  when  applied  to  the 
United  States  as  when  applied  to  Cuba  or  the 
Philippines.  For  example,  take  the  much  dis- 
cussed question  of  "Americanization,"  by 
which  term  is  usually  understood  the  develop- 
ment of  many  millions  of  oppressed  European 
nationalities   into  intelligent   citizens  of  this 


country.    General  Wood  sees  no  i\        il  short 

n>ad    to    the    attainment    of    this    result.     No 

amount  of  (lag  waving  or  singing  of  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner  "will  transmute  this  rough  ma- 
terial into  the  fine  metal  of  the  Republic.  The 
remedy  for  most  of  the  troubles  in  Cuba  lay  in 
creating  a  public  school  system,  in  teaching  the 
masses  to  read  and  write;  in  this  way  it  gave 
them  the  foundation  for  the  absorption  of  the 
ideas  that  promote  national  efficiency.  Gen- 
eral Wood  likewise  thinks  that  the  best  way  to 
"Americanize"  immigrants  is  to  teach  them  to 
read,  write,  and  speak  the  English  language. 
In  the  primary  schools  he  would  have  no 
language  except  English  spoken  or  taught.  In 
this  way,  he  says,  he  would  make  the  United 
States  a  country  ruled  by  Americans,  and 
Americans  alone.  However,  he  has  no  narrow 
definition  of  an  "American";  he  is  not  a  man 
who  is  necessarily  sprung  from  English-speak- 
ing stock,  and  who  can  trace  his  ancestry  back 
in  this  country  several  generations;  an  Ameri- 
can is  a  man,  whether  he  comes  from  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Ireland,  or  from  the  hills  of 
New  England,  who  accepts  American  traditions 
and  ideals,  who  wishes  to  live  an  orderly  life 
under  the  Constitution,  and  who,  when  he  takes 
out  his  citizenship  papers,  does  so  with  no 
mental  reservations  whatever.  General  Wood 
believes  that  the  great  mass  of  our  "foreign" 
citizenship  is  of  this  class.  So  far  as  immigra- 
tion is  concerned,  he  would  keep  out  of  the 
country  all  those  who  do  not  nourish  such 
ambitions;  but,  with  this  attitude  as  a  basis, 
and  a  thorough  system  of  public  education, 
he  thinks  that  the  immigrant  population  means 
nothing  but  ultimate  strength  to  the  nation. 
Nor  is  he  particularly  alarmed  at  the  menace 
of  Bolshevism,  "I.  W.  W-ism,"  or  the  several 
other  manifestations  of  so-called  social  unrest. 
With  these  things  also  he  has  had  closer  per- 
sonal contact  than  most  Presidential  candidates, 
for  he  had  charge  of  the  forces  which  restored 
order  during  the  outbreaks  at  Gary,  Ind.,  and 
in  the  coal  fields  of  West  Virginia.  In  both 
these  places  Wood  showed  his  great  tact  at 
handling  men.  The  first  thing  he  did  in  both 
instances  was  to  call  in  the  Labor  chiefs  and 
tell  them  just  what  they  could  and  what  they 
could  not  do. 

"There  is  only  one  thing  in  this  situation," 
he  informed  them,  "  that  causes  me  any  anxiety. 
That  is  that  vou  may  force  us  to  kill  some  of 
you." 

If  the  men  proceeded  to  violence,  he  frankly 
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informed  the  radical  leaders,  then  he  would 
shoot  to  put  them  down.  So  long  as  they  did 
not  assault  life  and  property  they  could  do 
practically  anything;  they  could  hold  meetings, 
if  the  speakers  did  not  incite  to  riot  and 
violence,  and  could  even  picket.  Wood  felt 
entirely  safe  in  assuming  this  position;  for  a 
glance  at  the  situation  convinced  him  that  the 
real  troublemakers  were  very  few.  Not  more 
than  five  per  cent,  of  workingmen,  he  says, 
have  any  sympathy  with  the  prophets  of  dis- 
order; this  five  per  cent,  is  mostly  composed  of 
recently  arrived  aliens,  whose  profession  is  not 
labor,  but  trouble  making.  At  Gary,  and  in 
West  Virginia,  he  had  little  difficulty  in  keeping 
this  element  under  control;  not  a  man  in 
either  place  was  killed. 

WOOD    OK    POLITICAL    ISSUES 

ON  THE  general  question  of  Labor,  Wood 
takes  the  sound  economic  ground  that 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  high  wages  is 
increased  production.  There  is  probably  no 
American  who  has  thought  this  problem  out  in 
more  than  general  terms;  General  Wood  makes 
no  pretense  that  he  has  an  elaborate  programme 
though  he  apparently  has  an  inclination  to  the 
Canadian  plan  of  investigation,  publicity,  and 
arbitration,  not  necessarily  compulsory. 

On  certain  great  issues  he  is  definite.  He 
believes  in  a  standing  army  of  250,000  men, 
six  months'  training  for  all  young  men  above 
nineteen,  and  equipment  enough  to  supply,  if 
needed,  a  force  of  4,000,000  soldiers.  He 
advocates  a  strong  navy.  He  favors  the 
League  of  Nations  with  reservations  which 
reflect  the  attitude  of  the  Republican  majority 
rather  than  that  of  the  Democratic  minority. 
He  is  in  favor  of  a  budget  system. 

A    MILITARY   MAN    AS    PRESIDENT 

GENERAL  WOOD  is  not  a  "military 
candidate";  that  is,  he  does  not  believe 
that  the  chief  business  of  a  President  is  to  in- 
volve his  country  in  war.  In  fact  most  of  our 
so-called  "military"  Presidents  have  not  been 
military  in  this  sense.  There  is  a  curious  im- 
pression in  some  quarters  that  men  who  have 
seen  service  on  the  battlefield  do  not  make 
good  Presidents.     With  the  exception  of  Gen- 


eral Grant,  all  the  Presidents  who  owed  their 
elevation  to  their  military  achievements  have 
made  excellent  records  in  the  Presidential 
office.  In  attempting  to  estimate  the  success 
of  such  statesmen  we  shall  have  to  ignore 
William  Henry  Harrison  and  Zachary  Taylor, 
for  these  Presidents  died  so  soon  after  their 
inauguration  that  their  Presidential  qualities 
could  not  be  tested.  The  other  great  Americans 
who  became  politically  prominent  because  they 
had  won  military  fame  were  George  Washing- 
ton, Andrew  Jackson,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  Certainly  three  of  these 
four  men  stand  in  the  first  rank  of  American 
statesmen.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  a 
people  whose  first  President  was  George 
Washington  should  think  that  a  successful 
general  was  disqualified,  by  that  mere  fact, 
from  directing  the  nation  also  in  civil  life.  And 
the  most  interesting  fact  about  our  soldier- 
presidents  is  that  not  one  of  them  got  the 
country  into  war,  though  most  of  them  faced 
situations,  which,  in  the  hands  of  less  resolute 
civilians,  would  have  led  to  war.  It  took  all 
Washington's  statesmanlike  skill  to  keep  his 
countrymen  from  taking  sides  in  the  struggle 
between  revolutionary  France  and  the  rest  of 
Europe.  Had  it  not  been  for  President  Jack- 
son's vigorous  handling  of  South  Carolina,  in 
1832,  the  Federal  Government  might  have  been 
plunged  into  civil  war  on  the  issue  of  nulli- 
fication. The  way  in  which  Roosevelt  met 
the  German  menace  in  1902,  on  the  Venezuelan 
matter,  and  stopped  at  its  beginning  an  ag- 
gression, which,  if  dallied  with,  would  certainly 
have  precipitated  war,  is  a  familiar  story.  Had 
we  had  a  Washington  or  a  Jackson  or  a  Roose- 
velt as  President  in  1859,  instead  of  such  a 
weakling  as  Buchanan,  there  probably  would 
have  been  no  Civil  War,  or,  if  hostilities  had 
started,  they  would  have  lasted  only  a  few 
weeks  or  a  few  months.  This  does  not  prove 
that  soldiers  inevitably  make  the  best  Presi- 
dents, for  we  have  certainly  had  some  great 
men  in  that  office  who  were  civilians.  All  that 
it  does  prove  is  that  the  mere  fact  that  a  man 
has  been  a  good  soldier  does  not  necessarily 
disqualify  him  from  being  a  good  President,  and 
it  also  shows  that  the  last  thing  that  seems  to 
happen  in  such  an  administration  is  war. 
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NEW    YORK    CITY    IN    I  ~()  I 

OUR  NEW  MERCHANT  MARINE 

i 

HAS  COLUMBIA  RETURNED  TO  THE  OCEAN? 

By    RALPH    D.    PAINE 


LONG  ago  a  wise  man  wrote,  "With  the 
single  exception  of  the  soil,  ships  are 
the  noblest  property  which  any 
country  can  possess,  being  machines 
^  of  national  defence  as  well  as  in- 
struments of  wealth  for  individuals."  Such 
was  the  national  belief  during  a  bygone  era  of 
achievement  so  brilliant  that  American  ships 
and  sailors  were  unsurpassed  wherever  the 
trade  winds  blew.  For  almost  a  century  they 
were  a  dominant  asset  of  the  common  welfare 
in  war  and  peace.  Then  they  ceased  to  at- 
tract the  energy  and  enterprise  of  their  people 
and  vanished  from  blue  water,  so  that  instead 
of  the  tiers  of  shapely  hulls  in  every  foreign 
port  one  might  wander  around  the  globe  with- 
out a  glimpse  of  his  own  flag.  To  three 
generations  the  maritime  prestige  of  the 
United  States  has  been  a  shadowy  memory,  a 
romantic  tradition. 

Foreign  liners  and  dingy  tramps,  mostly 
British,  German,  and  Norwegian,  filled  our 
wharves  and  carried  90  per  cent,  of  the  vast 
export  and  import  trade  of  six  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  cargoes  a  year.  It  was  a  popular 
opinion  that  if  these  other  nations  could  back 
their  ocean  delivery  wagons  up  to  our  doors  and 
haul  the  goods  away  at  cheaper  rates  than 
American  ships  could  afford  to  convey  them, 
the  shrewd  policy  was  to  let  the  foreigner  do  it. 
The  basis  of  trade  was  dollars,  not  sentiment. 
English  yards  were  building  vessels  at  40  per 


cent,  lower  cost  and  the  owners  were  operating 
them  with  a  similar  advantage  of  expense. 
American  shipyards  were  kept  alive  by  naval 
contracts  and  by  the  splendid  coastwise  and 
Great  Lakes  traffic  of  six  million  tons  which 
had  demonstrated  that  capital  would  seek  in- 
vestment in  shipping  if  given  a  fair  chance  of 
survival.  In  the  few  modern  yards  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  the  hopes  and  dividends  were 
both  deferred.  There  was  to  be  found  in  them 
a  spirit  which  Homer  L.  Ferguson,  president  of 
the  Newport  News  Company,  explains  in  this 
wise: 

Shipbuilding  has  always  attracted  men  of  imagina- 
tion, and  a  great  many  men  with  money,  but  most 
of  us  who  have  gone  into  it  have  not  made  much 
money,  and  I  think  that  most  of  us  could  have  made 
a  better  living  doing  something  else.  But  when  a 
man  once  gets  it  in  his  blood,  this  thing  they  call  the 
sea,  he  simply  harks  back  to  it  and  wants  to  go  and 
paddle  around  salt  water  and  be  around  a  shipyard, 
and  get  up  every  morning  and  look  it  over. 

Attempts  to  revive  a  merchant  marine  by 
means  of  legislation  were  thwarted  by  indif- 
ference, or  ignorance,  or  hostility  toward 
giving  ships  the  same  kind  of  protection 
against  foreign  competition  which  was  freely 
granted  to  other  manufactured  products. 
The  roots  of  this  feeling  ran  deep  into  sectional 
disagreements  of  the  past,  from  the  early  days 
of  the  Republic,  and  the  phrase  "ship  subsidy" 
was  a  red  rag  of  provocation.     The  problem 


NEW  YORK  CITY    FROM 

governor's  ISLAND  IN 

171 5  (above)  and  in 

191 5  (centre) 

Although  from  1800  to  1835 
about  90  per  cent,  of  our 
imports  and  exports  were 
carried  in  American  bot- 
toms the  percentage  has 
since  then  grown  gradually 
less  until  in  19 10  but  9  per 
cent,  was  moved  under  the 
American  flag.  About  42 
per  cent,  is  now  being  con- 
veyed   in    American    ships 


NEW   YORK   CITY    FROM 

governor's  ISLAND 

IN     l8l  5    (BELOW) 

Following  the  Revolution 
our  ships  found  their  way 
to  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth,  and  by  1835  our  ton- 
nage was  only  slightly  less 
than  that  of  Great  Britain 


CLIPPER      Mill' 

"cowper" 

Built  in  1854  by  Joshua 
Magoun,  for  "Alpheus 
Hardy  and  Joshua  Sears,  it 
al,  of  Boston."  She  was 
wrecked  in  the  Pacific  in 
1869 


MODERN     STEEL     SAIL- 
ING SHIPS  (CENTRE) 

At  a  pier  in  New  York. 
Stationary  engines  hoist  the 
sails  and  heave  in  the  cable, 
and  in  port,  load  and  unload 
the  cargo 


the      clipper      ship 

"mary   glover" 

(below) 

This  ship,  of  595  tons,  was 
built  in  1849,  at  the  height 
of  the  clipper  ship  era.  An 
American  outgrowth,  the 
clipper  ships  could  outsail 
anything  of  their  class  under 
canvas,  and  the  records 
they  set  are  beyond  the  abil- 
ities of  many  of  the  steam 
driven  freighters  of  to-day 


JOHN    H.    ROSSETER 

Who,  from  the  position  of  a 
prominent  flour  merchant  be- 
came identified  with  export- 
ing and  shipping.  During  the 
war  he  was  director  of  opera- 
tions of  the  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board  and,  as  general  man- 
ager of  the  Pacific  .Mail 
Steamship  Company,  he  is 
connected  with  the  largest 
American  trans-Pacific  pas- 
senger and  freight  line 


H.     H.     RAYMOND 

President  of  the  Clyde  and 
Mallory  companies,  and  one 
of  the  most  important  men  in 
our  Atlantic  coastwise  ship- 
ping. During  the  war,  Mr. 
Raymond  threw  his  energies 
into  shifting  our  coastwise 
vessels  into  foreign  service. 
The  Coastwise  Shipping  Asso- 
ciation, of  which  Mr.  Ray- 
mond is  president,  represents 
a  very  important  branch  of 
our  merchant  marine.  Mr. 
Raymond  is  also  president  of 
the  American  Steamship 
Owners'  Association  and  the 
Agwi  Lines 


P.   A.   S.   I  RAN  KLIN 

Presidenl  <>l  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine,  an  \nn  i 
ican  company  owning  and 
operating  several  important 
trans-Atlantic  lines  under 
both  the  British  and  Amer- 
ican Hags.  Mr.  Franklin  is 
closely  associated  with  ell'orts 
to  make  permanent  the  Future 
of  a  great  American  merchant 
marine.  The  lines  of  which 
Mr  Franklin  is  the  head  re- 
present one  of  the  greatest 
developments  in  the  history 
of  merchant  shipping 


ROBERT    DOLLAR 

An  interesting  figure  among 
Pacific  Coast  ship  owners, 
and  founder  and  head  of  the 
famous  Dollar  Line.  The 
dollar  sign  painted  on  the 
funnels  has  been  a  familiar 
sight  in  Far  Eastern  ports  for 
years.  But  Mr.  Dollar  has 
met  with  difficulties  in  oper- 
ating his  ships  under  our 
shipping  laws,  and  recently 
has  suggested  the  possibility 
of  registering  his  ships  under 
the  Chinese  flag 


Harris  &  Ewine 


THE  BUSH  TERMINALS, 
BROOKLYN 

A  modern  series  of  piers  and 
warehouses,  in  which  im- 
proved freight  handling 
methods  enable  ships  quickly 
to  unload  and  load,  eliminat- 
ing much  of  the  overhead 
expense  resulting  from  long 
waits  in  port 


THE    "GREAT    EASTERN" 

Landing  the  first  Atlantic 
cable  in  Newfoundland  on 
July  27,  1866.  This  ship 
was  the  first  of  the  giant 
trans-Atlantic  liners.  She 
was  679  ft.  6  in.  in  length, 
with  a  beam  of  82  ft.  8  in., 
and  her  displacement  was 
27,000  tons.  She  was  launched 
at  London  in  1858,  and  was 
wrecked  in 


SOUTH    STREET,    NEW 
YORK,    ABOUT    I  885 

When  only  a  small  percentage 
of  our  foreign  commerce  wis 

carried    in    our    own    ships, 
although  this  proportion  OOtl 
tinued  to  fall  away  until  1910 


SOUTH    STREET    FROM 

.MAIDEN     LANE    IN     1834 

At  the  climax  of  America's 
maritime       power.  The 

methods  of  handling  freight 
shown  in  this  old  print  are 
still  largely  in  use  in   Amer- 
ican salt  water  ports 


LOWER  MANHATTAN 

FROM  BROOKLYN 

With  not  a  single  sailing  ship 
in  sight,  and  with  the  piers 
busy  loading  and  unloading 
steam-ships  on  which  the 
American  flag  is  often  in  evi- 
dence 


SOUTH     STREET    TO-DAY 

With  funnels  taking  the  place 
of  sails,  and  steel  in  the  place 
of  wood,  but  still  with  many 
of  the  freight  handling 
methods  of  1820  in  normal 
daily  use 


i  OREIGN  COMPET1  n<  • 

"  Made  in  Japan"  is  a  mark 
that  has  already  become  fa- 
miliar, and  the  "  Made  in 
Germany"  sign  is  once  more 
finding  its  way  to  America 
Heretofore  these  goods  ha 

come  almost  entirely  in  ships 
flying  the  flags  of  Japan  and 
Germany.  Slow  our  own 
merchant  ships  are  carrying  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  goods 
we  import 


• 


NEW   YORK   HARBOR 

A  bird's-eye  view  of  1870  and  a 
photograph  from  the  top  of  the 
\\  oolworth  Tower.  Castle  Gar- 
den, the  round  structure  in  the 
lower  picture,  now  called  the 
Aquarium,  is  shown  on  the  water 
front  in  the  upper  illustration  just 
to  the  right  of  the  Singer  Tower 


AN    EARLY    PACIFIC    LINER 

One   of   the   first   of    the    Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company's  trans- 
Pacific  vessels 
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SHIPPING    BOARD 

FREIGHTER 

rough     the     Panama 

These  ships  are  sailing  on 

fifty  important  trade  routes,  and 

are  familiar  sights  in  the  ports  of 

iix  continents 


Passing 
Canal. 
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A    FABRICATED    SHIP    IN 

THE    DELAWARE 

The  fabricated  ship  is  an 
American  idea,  developed  in 
order  to  build  as  many  ships 
as  possible  in  a  limited  time 


FABRICATED      SHIPS      IN 

NEWARK    BAY 

A  score  of  newly  launched 
Shipping  Board  ships  outfit- 
ting in  the  "wet  basin"  of  the 
Newark  Bay  Shipbuilding  Co. 
These  ships,  built  to  standard 
specifications,  are  a  part  of 
the  enormous  fleet  that  has 
been  constructed  during  and 
since  the  war 


HOG    ISLAND 

With  fifty  ways  on  which 
ships  are  under  construction. 
I  his  piece  of  war  work,  begun 
and    carried    out    under    t-x- 

ceptional  difficulties,  was  an 

important   factor  in    building 
the  Shipping  Board  fleet 


THE    CREWS    QUARTERS    ON 
AN    AMERICAN    SHIP 

The   Shipping    Board   ships   have 
been  equipped  with  excellent   ac- 
commodations for  their  crews 


THE    FORECASTLE    OF    A 

FOREIGN    SHIP 

The  difficulties  experienced  in  get- 
ting American  crews  would  be 
much  greater  were  their  living  con- 
ditions no  better  than  those 
ordinarily  found  on  foreign  ships 


LIGHTERS    IN    NEW    YORK 

HARBOR 

The  speed  developed  in  handling 
Great  Lakes  freight  has  resulted 
from  the  nature  of  cargoes.  Many 
ships  carry  nothing  but  ore  and  coal. 
Salt  water  ships  may  find  it  neces- 
sary to  carry  cargoes  composed  of 
locomotives  or  of  cocoanut  oil,  or 
coal,  or  cotton  goods.  Conse- 
quently machinery  to  assist  in 
loading  and  unloading  is  difficult 
to  instal 


COTTON    IN    GALVESTON 

Freight  is  handled  on  many  docks 
in  exactly  the  way  it  was  handled  a 
hundred  years  ago.  The  Great 
Lakes  boast  many  ports  where 
great  ships  can  enter,  dock,  load, 
and  depart,  all  in  a  few  hours, 
and  unloading  as  well  has  been 
improved  enormously 


AN    OLD    ENGRAVING    OF 

BOSTON 

When  California  received  her 
manufactured  goods  via  Pan- 
ama or  Cape  Horn,  Boston 
was  the  home  of  many  sailing 
ships,  and  flourished  as  one  of 
the  important  ports  of  hail  of 
American  clipper  ships 


SAN   FRANCISCO  IN    1 849 

Just  after  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California,  and  years 
before  a  transcontinental  rail- 
road linked  together  the  East 
and  West,  California  was  de- 
pendent on  ships  with  which 
to  trade  with  the  Eastern  part 
of  our  country 


Our  New   Merchant    Marine 


'XKI 


was  argued  in  terms  politi- 
cal rather  than  economic. 

There  were  brave  and  fu- 
tile efforts  to  rekindle  inter- 
est in  the  sea  as  an  American 
heritage,  a  few  large  steam- 
ers built  for  foreign  trade, 
stirringorations  in  Congress, 
perennial  investigations  and 
reports,  now  and  then  a  tim- 
idly constructive  law,  but 
away  from  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  seaboards  nobody 
really  cared.  The  "grand- 
est, richest,  bravest  nation 
on  earth"  was  getting  on 
very  well  without  ships  and 
had  better  uses  for  its  sur- 
plus cash.  Why  worry? 
That  inland  empire  known 
as  the  Middle  West  whose 
opinions  are  listened  to  with 
such  respectful  considera- 
tion, particularly  at  the 
ballot-box,  was  apt  to  regard 
a  merchant  marine  as  the 
chronic  obsession  of  a  cer- 
tain class  of  New  Engend- 
ers whose  fathers  had  made 
fortunes  in  the  East  India 
trade  and  whose  faces  were 
turned  backward.  All  na- 
tional impulses  stopped 
short  at  the  water's  edge. 

FADING   GLORY   ON   THE   SEA 

IT  HAD  become  impossi- 
ble to  realize  what  the 
fleets  of  tall  ships  meant  to 
the  country  in  the  golden 
age  of  its  sea-borne  corn- 
that   in    1825  they 
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UNITED    STATES 

2044  26  D.WX_ 

724,124  aW.T_ 

951,609  D.W.T^. 

1383.739  D.WT^ 

2.137.174   D.W.T  _*- 

1.920.251  D.W.T-— 
1.787.663  D.W.T.  ^_ 
3271,147  t>W.T-d- 
5.303.180   0>NT.mmh 
8,030.807  OWT.i 
6.369,761    DWX.i 
6.102.052  D.WT, 
6,636.746  D.WT, 
7.747.258  D.W.T. 

11,262.123   D.W.T.  1 

11.893,437  D.W.T. 

14386,776  D.W.T. 

24,386.278  D.W.T.l 


GREAT    BRITAIN 


1789 

1794 

1796 

1800  (1801) 

1810 

1820 

1830 

1840 


1850 


4.586,069  D.W.T 
5458599  D.W.T 
5.959.334  D.WT 
5.696.592  D.W.T 
7450.960  D.W.T. 
9524.164   QWT 

12.849.678  D.W.T. 
16.085.551  DW.T 
I9.006J35   DW.T 

2i.798.i98  ran: 

24,190,632  D.W.T. 
30,064,473  D.W.T. 
32,516,955  D.WT 
25,200,585  DW.T 
33.126426  DlWT 


THE  MERCHANT  MARINE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Showing  the  growth  of  both.     The  submarine  sinkings 
caused  the  decrease  in  Great  Britain's  1918  tonnage 

merce,   tnat   in 

had  carried  89  per  cent,  of  its  exports  and     wise  trade,  from  which  foreign  ships  are  ex- 

95  per  cent,  of  its  imports,  confounding  the     eluded. 


dictum  that  Britannia  ruled  the  waves.  At 
the  end  and  climax  of  this  salty  epoch,  in  1861, 
the  Yankee  ships  were  transporting  60  per  cent, 
of  the  imports  and  72  per  cent,  of  the  exports 
and  still  holding  an  invaluable  supremacy. 
This  magnificent  fleet  of  ours  steadily  dwindled 


Long 


before  the  ships  forsook  the  sea, 
American  manhood  had  almost  ceased  to  follow 
it  as  a  career.  The  life  was  intolerable  to 
ambitious  youth  which  found  far  greater 
opportunity  ashore.  Centuries  of  rude  tradi- 
tion had  decreed  that  a  sailor  should  be  under- 


until,  in  1914  there  was  only  a  ton  of  American  paid,    underfed,    and    grievously    mishandled, 

shipping  in  trade  overseas  for  every  seventeen  Afloat  and  ashore,  his  existence  was  wretched 

tons  that  flew  the  "red  duster"  of  the  United  and  he  lived  it  apart  from  other  kinds  of  human 

Kingdom,  for  the  greater  part  of  our  tonnage  beings.     His  wages  were  a  pittance  and  even 

was  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  in  our  own  coast-  when  promoted  from  forecastle  to  cabin  the 
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Ralph  D.  Paine 
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tee,*  13.797 

ADMINISTRATION 
$45,000,000 

HOUSING 
$68,465,700 

DRYDOCKS 
«20.234,39* 

TRANSPORTATION 
•10.125.303 


HOW    THE    SHIPPING     BOARD    SPENT    ITS    MONEY 

rewards  were  beggarly  in  modern  times,  yet 
always  his  courage  and  his  hardihood  were 
superb.  The  American  youngster  sensibly  re- 
linquished the  calling  to  the  foreign  seaman 
who  signed  on  for  eighteen  dollars  a  month,  and 
the  skipper  of  the  British  tramp  who  sailed  for 
seventy-five  dollars.  As  far  distant  as  the 
great  days  of  the  Atlantic  packets  and  the 
Cape  Horn  clippers,  Yankee  masters  trod  the 
quarterdecks  but  the  Liverpool  "dock  rat" 
and  the  Scandinavian  "squarehead"  sailed 
before  the  mast. 

This,  in  a  word,  was  the  situation  when  the 
fateful  year  of  191 7  suddenly  convinced  the 
nation,  to  its  farthest  farm  and  village,  that 
ships,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  them,  were 
vital  to  its  safety  and  to  the  salvation  of  the 
world.  The  foreign  vessels  which  had  so 
conveniently  and  cheaply  served  our  uses  in 
time  of  peace  were  otherwise  engaged.  It  was 
also  comprehended  that  a  merchant  marine  is 
the  right  arm  of  the  Navy  when  the  crisis 
comes.  The  battle  front  was  three  thousand 
wet  miles  away,  but  Columbia  was  no  longer 
the  gem  of  the  ocean.  And  German  sub- 
marines were  sinking  and  disabling  the  rest  of 
the  world's  tonnage  at  the  rate  of  a  million 
tons  a  month. 

A    FEVER   OF   CONSTRUCTION 

THEN  began  the  huge,  convulsive  effort  to 
build  and  launch  ships  by  a  people  who 
had  forgotten  the  sea  and  the  mastery  of  it. 
In  the  desperate  race  against  time,  money  was 
of  no  consequence.  In  normal  times  American 
yards  had  been  glad  to  build  fine  steel  steamers 
at  $50  a  ton  and  there  were  no  better  ships  in 
the  world.  The  war  cost  soared  as  high  as 
$300  a  ton  and  was  seldom  lower  than  $225. 
The  entire  merchant  fleet  of  England  cost  no 


more  than  a  billion  dollars,  before  the  war,  and 
the  United  States  has  paid  four  billions  to 
create  a  fleet  of  less  tonnage  and  of  inferior 
earning  capacity  and  usefulness.  The  waste, 
the  blunders,  the  delays  were  inevitable. 
They  were  the  price  of  unreadiness,  of  the 
imperative  necessities  of  the  hour.  Not  foreign 
commerce  but  "the  bridge  of  ships"  was  the 
ruling  motive. 

Four  hundred  thousand  men  were  coaxed 
and  drafted  to  work  in  shipyards,  and  most  of 
them  were  greenhorns  at  the  trade.  Shops 
and  launching  ways  and  scaffolding  sprang  up 
like  mushrooms  until  two  hundred  plants  were 
contracting  to  lay  keels.  Steel  ships,  big  and 
little,  wooden  ships,  fabricated  ships,  concrete 
ships — anything  that  would  steam  and  carry 
cargo — three  thousand  of  them  to  be  hurled 
together  to  transport  and  supply,  if  need  be, 
five  million  soldiers  beyond  the  Atlantic! 

It  was  undertaken  in  the  spirit  of  Charles 
M.  Schwab  when  he  told  President  Wilson, 
"We're  going  to  get  you  into  a  lot  of  trouble 
and  probably  I'm  going  to  make  a  lot  of 
mistakes  but,  damn  it,  I'm  going  to  get  you 
ships." 

The  World  War  ended  sooner  than  expected, 
before  this  frenzied  ship-building  was  fairly  in 
its  stride.  The  American  Army  had  been 
ferried  to  France  by  the  German  liners  which 
were  unlucky  enough  to  be  caught  in  our 
harbors,  by  the  coastwise  shipping  which 
nobly  rose  to  the  occasion,  and  by  the  ships  of 
England  which  mobilized  at  the  cost  of  dis- 
locating the  commerce  of  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Then  the  Army  came  home,  swiftly 
vanished  into  civil  life,  and  the  country  pro- 
ceeded to  forget  the  war  as  earnestly  and 
enthusiastically  as  it  had  waged  it.  Canton- 
ments, munition  plants,  aviation  fields,  and 
factories,  whole  cities  that  made  explosives, 
all  this  productive  machinery  and  equipment 
of  a  magnitude  almost  inconceivable,  were 
converted  into  junk  or  used  for  other  purposes. 
The  billions  of  outlay  were  marked  off  the  slate 
as  the  cost  of  a  war  conducted  on  the  American 
plan. 

Of  this  prodigious  activity  and  expendi- 
ture there  was  left  intact  and  operating 
the  new  merchant  marine.  In  this  respect  it 
was  unique  at  home  and  abroad,  a  national 
instrument  contrived  solely  to  win  battles  and 
yet  with  untold  potentialities  for  peace.  It 
survived  because  of  its  own  momentum  when 
all  else  of  war  dissolved  like  the  fabric  of  a 
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A  RECORD  BREAKER  OF  HER  TIME 

To  quote  the  journal  in  which  this  picture  originally  appeared:  "This  noble  merchantman  has  just  arrived  in  the  East 
India  Docks,  Blackwall,  from  the  United  States,  with  the  largest  cargo  of  wheat  that  has  ever  left  the  shores  of  America, 
or  ever  entered  this  or  any  other  port  in  the  world — the  quantity  brought  being  about  9,000  quarters,  and  stowing,  be- 
sides, an  immense  quantity  of  barrelled  flower  and  staves. 

"The  City  of  Mobile  was  built  at  New  York,  for  the  house  of  Horbeck  and  Co.,  of  that  city,  she  is  of  1,750  tons 
register  burden,  and  is  built  throughout  with  oak.  She  has  been  visited  and  inspected  by  the  captains  of  some  of  the 
mo.;t  celebrated  vessels  in  the  port  of  London,  and  pronounced  by  competent  judges  to  be  the  best  built  and  fastened  ship 
that  has  ever  been  in  this  port. 

"The  City  of  Mobile  is  constructed  with  three  decks  for  cargo,  and  with  passenger  accommodation  on  the  upper  deck. 
She  is  rigged  in  the  newest  American  style,  with  double  or  rather  divided  topsails,  known  in  the  nautical  world  as  Hodge's 
system — which  plan  is  giving  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  all  who  are  using  them,  and  they  are  being  now  very  generally 
adopted.  The  main  and  fore  yards  are  eighty  feet  in  length,  with  her  other  yards  in  proportion:  her  enormous  canvas  has 
been  manufactured  by  the  Messrs.  Speller  and  Co.,  of  Wapping.  Her  length  over  all  is  225  feet,  on  keel  210  feet,  beam 
43  feet  6  inches,  depth  of  hold  29  feet  6  inches.  She  is  commanded  by  Captain  Marshall,  a  gentleman  well  known  and 
greatly  respected  in  the  service;  and  left  Blackwall  on  Tuesday  last  for  Liverpool,  from  which  port  she  will  make  her 
return  voyage." 


dream.  For  the  Government  to  finish  the 
ships  and  manage  or  sell  them  was  better  busi- 
ness than  to  wreck  the  intricate  and  far-flung 
organization  of  men,  material,  and  equipment, 
and  pay  adequate  compensation.  The  powers 
granted  by  Congress  had  anticipated  such  a 
situation  and  the  enormous  amounts  of  money 
required  by  the  Shipping  Board,  a  total  of 
$3,671,000,000,  were  readily  authorized  as 
reflecting  the  general  desire  of  the  country  that 
all  the  trumpeted  boasts,  predictions,  and 
preliminary  outlay  should  result  in  something 
better  than  a  sorry  anticlimax. 

With  the  signing  of  the  Armistice,  the 
Shipping  Board  overhauled  its  emergency 
programme  of  3,000  steamers  of  all  types  and 


sizes  and  trimmed  sail  to  confront  the  require- 
ments of  peace.  Cancellations  and  suspensions 
reduced  the  fleet  to  2,000  ships.  Of  these,  all 
wooden  vessels  not  actually  in  the  water  or 
fairly  well  under  way  went  into  the  discard. 
More  than  400  of  them,  however,  were  finished, 
and  of  these  237  were  chartered  for  private 
operation  when  the  demand  for  ocean  tonnage 
was  most  acute.  Now  you  will  find  these 
small  wooden  steamers  tied  up  in  melancholy 
rows,  fifty  in  storage  at  Hog  Island,  a  hundred 
in  Pacific  ports,  awaiting  buyers  who  may  per- 
haps use  them  for  short  voyages  in  home 
waters  or  to  collect  cargoes  for  the  stately  steel 
ships  in  harbors  exotic  and  remote. 
The  war  ended  too  soon  for  them  to  serve 
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PERCENT  ACE  OF  OVERSEAS  COMMERCE 

CARRIED  IN  AMERICAN  VESSELS 
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their  brave  purpose  in  the  submarine  zone. 
The  renown  of  the  old  merchant  marine  was 
won  by  wooden  ships  hard  driven  under  press 
of  canvas  when  the  Britisher  snugged  down  or 
hove  to,  but  such  hulls  were  never  meant  to  be 
racked  by  steam  engines,  and  with  coal  bunkers 
where  the  cargo  ought  to  be.  Out  of  the 
demands  of  the  war,  however,  has  come  an- 
other type  of  ship  of  the  Gulf  and  the  Pacific 
Coast,  the  large  bark  or  schooner  with  the 
gasolene  or  oil  motor  to  help  shove  her  along, 
so  that  the  days  of  "iron  m^n  in  wooden  ships" 
and  gleaming  canvas  will  survive  in  the  new 
merchant  marine. 

It  is  very  generally  assumed  that  the  steel 
ships  smaller  than  4,500  tons  cannot  profitably 
compete  in  overseas  trade  and  that  it  is  advis- 
able to  sell  them  in  the  open  market,  to  Amer- 
ican and  foreign  buyers.  The  offshore  fleet  is 
then  reduced  to  something  less  than  a  thousand 
large,  new  steel  steamers  all  of  which  meet  the 
highest  requirements  of  Lloyd's  surveyors  and 


the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping's  classifica- 
tion. These,  together  with  the  requisitioned 
tonnage  returned  to  private  owners  and  the 
passenger  and  cargo  boats  of  German  and 
Austrian  parentage,  will  give  the  United 
States  eight  million  gross  tons  of  deep-sea 
tonnage  in  the  year  1920.  It  is  a  commercial 
armada  second  only  to  England's  and  within 
striking  distance  of  it.  Including  all  classes  of 
tonnage  it  is  greater  than  the  combined  mer- 
chant fleets  of  any  other  ten  nations,  England 
excepted. 

NEW    ROUTES    FOR   NEW   COMMERCE 

THE  ships  have  been  set  at  work  as  fast 
as  they  were  commissioned.  Already 
they  have  restored  an  economic  condition  un- 
known since  i860  in  that  50  per  cent,  of  our 
imports  and  34  per  cent,  of  our  exports  are 
actually  moving  under  the  American  flag,  and 
the  total  value  of  the  foreign  trade  last  year  was 
twelve  billion  dollars.  The  Shipping  Board 
has  assigned  or  "allocated"  steamers  to  300 
different  owners  or  companies  who  operate 
them  as  managers  or  agents  for  fixed  fees  and 
commissions,  the  Government  paying  all 
expenses  and  taking  the  profits.  Surprising  as 
it  may  sound,  the  profits  have  been  large,  al- 
though another  purpose,  and  a  very  wise  one, 
was  to  develop  trade  routes  and  to  spread  a 
knowledge  of  and  increase  the  interest  in 
shipping  and  foreign  trade  among  the  American 
people. 

These  companies,  and  most  of  them  are  new 
to  the  game,  are  sending  the  ships  deep-laden 
to  South  America,  to  Africa,  to  the  Black  Sea, 
on  the  long  road  across  the  Pacific,  to  the 
crowded  ports  of  Europe,  to  marts  and  road- 
steads long  unfamiliar,  where  the  little  ships  of 
Salem  showed  the  way  a  hundred  years  ago, 
which  of  late  the  British  or  the  German  cargo 
boats  have  jealously  regarded  as  their  own 
preserves.  Our  merchant  marine  is  no  longer 
a  dream  of  Edwin  N.  Hurley  or  emblazoned  on 
war  posters.  It  has  arrived  and  is  doing 
business  on  fifty  foreign  routes,  with  more 
ships  awaited  as  fast  as  they  slip  from  the 
launching  ways  and  are  fitted  out  in  the  wet 
basin. 

So  far  it  is  not  so  much  a  revival  as  a 
gigantic  experiment.  The  future  may  seem 
befogged  and  the  opinions  of  the  experts 
disagree,  but  the  fact  is  paramount  that  this 
magnificent  fleet  belongs  to  the  nation  which 
does  not  intend  that  it  shall  be  scattered  under 
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foreign  flags  or  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
powerful  American  financial  groups.  Liberty 
bonds  and  taxes  have  paid  for  it.  This  state  of 
mind  is  reflected  by  Congress  which  has  been 
friendly,  attentive,  and  anxious  to  solve  the 
problem  in  the  best  way  and  it  is  expressed  in 
the  legislation  already  enacted  or  considered. 
Committee  hearings  attract  not  only  shipping 
men  but  delegations  from  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  merchants'  associations,  groups  of 
bankers  who  come  from  Chicago,  San  Fran- 
cisco, St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  or  Cleveland, 
and  tell  what  they  think  ought  to  be  done  with 
their  merchant  marine  and  predict  their 
willingness  to  invest  in  ships  once  the  future  is 
stable. 

The  farmer  has  begun  to  realize  that  his 
welfare  is  bound  up  with  the  disposal  of  his 
surplus  products  in  other  lands  and  that  it  is  to 
his  advantage  to  use  American  transportation. 
He  was  compelled  to  sit  up  and  take  notice 
after  19 14  when  the  state  granges  were  send- 
ing to  Washington  such  resolutions  as  these: 

Whereas,  our  ports  are  so  crowded  with  exports 
that  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  farmers'  products 
are  held  in  storage  for  the  want  of  proper  shipping 
facilities,  that  it  is  not  a  question  any  more  of  high 
freight  rates  but  what  will  you  pay  the  shipowner  to 
transport  your  product,  and  since  the  prices  of  some 
of  our  agricultural  products  are  fixed  in  the  markets 
of  the  world,  it  follows  that  exorbitant  freight  rates 
not  only  reduce  the  price  of  his  products  to  the 
farmer  but  also  those  which  are  consumed  in  this 
country:    Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  in  order  to  stabilize  such  rates  we 
favor  the  building  up  of  a  Government  owned  and 
operated  merchant  marine,  with  free  ports  of  entry 
to  all  ships  of  such  merchant  marine. 

FOR    PRIVATE   OWNERSHIP 

THERE  will  be  no  permanent  government 
ownership  of  the  merchant  marine.  The 
business  of  operating  ships  in  foreign  trade  is 
too  sensitive,  complex,  and  uncertain  to  be 
clogged  by  the  red-tape  of  official  bureaus. 
This  is  a  decision  against  which  no  serious 
opposition  has  arisen.  It  was  indicated  in 
the  vote  of  240  to  8  by  which  the  House  passed 
the  Greene  Bill  committing  the  United  States 
to  a  policy  of  private  ownership  "as  soon  as 
practicable."  It  was  expressed  in  the  bills 
prepared  by  Senator  Ransdell  and  Senator 
Jones,  who,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Commerce,  has  said,  "  Private  interest,  incen- 
tive, and  energy  bring  the  greatest  efficiency. 
Efficiency  means  success — its  absence,  failure." 


The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
and  scores  of  other  organizations  have  taken 
the  same  stand. 

The  differences  at  issue  are  concerned  with 
the  prices  at  which  the  ships  should  be  sold, 
with  the  continuance  of  the  Shipping  Board 
or  a  similar  body  exercising  powers  of  regula- 
tion and  cooperation,  and  with  the  legislation 
required  to  rid  American  ships  of  present 
handicaps  and  to  enable  them  to  meet  their 
rivals  on  a  fair  basis  of  competition.  The  recent 
chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board,  John  B.  Payne 
refused  to  sell  the  best  ships  for  less  than  $200 
to  S225  per  ton.  This  he  asserted  was  what 
they  are  worth.  Those  who  have  been  waiting 
and  anxious  to  buy  several  hundred  of  the 
ships  protested  that  American  and  British  yards 
were  taking  "future  "orders  at  Si  50  to  Si  75  per 
ton.  The  Government  replied  to  this  that  it 
was  offering  "spot"  ships  for  instant  delivery 
which  made  them  worth  the  difference. 
The  investor  realizes  that  capital  cost,  or  in- 
terest and  depreciation  on  a  $2,000,000 
freight  steamer,  is  the  largest  operating  ex- 
pense and  that  if  a  S225  per  ton  ship  will  be 
worth  only  Si  50  per  ton  in  the  world's  market 
a  year  from  now,  he  stands  to  lose  $665,000  in- 
stead of  the  normal  rate  of  depreciation. 
This  is  one  reason  why  he  has  asked  Congress 
to  exempt  him  from  the  excess  profits  tax  for  a 
term  of  years,  offering  to  spend  the  amount  of 
the  tax  in  building  new  tonnage. 

It  is  a  difficult  problem,  with  much  to  be 
said  on  both  sides,  but  the  fact  is  that  nobody 
knows  what  ships  will  be  worth  in  1921. 
Freight  rates  will  largely  govern  it,  and  the 
demand  for  tonnage.  At  present  the  world 
lacks  ships,  several  million  tons  of  them,  to 
carry  its  trade,  but  the  world's  shipyards  are 
rapidly  catching  up  with  the  shortage. 

The  American  Government  will  be  com- 
pelled, by  act  of  Congress,  to  sell  its  ships 
sooner  or  later,  and,  therefore,  the  question  of 
price  is  bound  to  be  a  process  of  dickering 
between  those  who  have  the  goods  and  those 
who  want  them.  Much  more  significant  is  the 
probability  that  American  investors  will  under- 
take to  absorb  this  mighty  fleet  if  they  can 
buy  it  on  a  long  term  payment  basis.  And 
besides  this,  the  established  shipyards  are 
filled  with  orders  to  private  account,  800,000 
tons,  which  did  not  wait  to  see  what  Congress 
might  do  for  the  merchant  marine.  The 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation  alone  had 
orders   on   January   21,    1920,   amounting   to 
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$232,000,000  of  which  thirty-one  ships  costing 
$80,000,000  were  for  private  owners. 

Such  activities  denote  a  confidence  in  the 
future  which  no  longer  takes  it  for  granted  that 
foreign  ships  can  drive  America  from  the  sea. 
Winthrop  L.  Marvin,  manager  of  the  American 
Steamship  Owners'  Association  speaks  for  his 
associates  when  he  says: 

These  new  contracts  reflect  the  sober  confidence  of 
experienced  men  that  there  is  a  prosperous  future 
for  the  American  merchant  marine  in  overseas  trade. 
While  some  controversy  rages  in  the  public  press 
over  the  question  of  the  permanency  of  the  sea- 
carrying  industry,  shipowners  who  are  in  a  position 
to  know  most  about  it  and  have  most  at  stake  are 
quietly  preparing  to  expand  their  fleets  and  broaden 
their  activities.  What  Congress  may  do  in  the 
matter  of  overhauling  our  maritime  laws  and  the 
enactment  of  new  and  better  legislation  is  yet  far 
from  determined.  The  reason  for  the  confidence 
that  inspires  some  of  the  soundest  and  most  capably 
managed  American  shipping  companies  to  acquire 
new  steamers  is  to  be  found  not  in  any  friendly 
governmental  action  but  rather  in  new  economic 
conditions  of  the  utmost  significance. 

The  fact  is  indisputable  that  both  in  the  cost  of 
construction  and  the  cost  of  operation  of  seagoing 
steam  tonnage,  America,  England,  and  northern 
Europe  are  now  closer  together  than  they  have  ever 
been  before.  The  wages  of  seamen  are  now  only 
three  or  four  dollars  apart  but  our  future  prosperity 
does  not  hang  upon  such  small  matters  as  wage  cost. 
This  expense  is  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  cost 
of  operating  a  ship.  Other  changes,  wide  and 
momentous,  have  tended  to  level  the  obstacles  of 
competition.  It  has  been  established  that  American 
manufacturers  in  one  important  industry  after  an- 
other, although  handicapped  by  far  higher  wage 
scales  than  prevail  upon  the  sea,  have  nevertheless 
succeeded  in  commanding  not  only  the  entire 
domestic  market  but  an  increasing  share  of  com- 
petitive export  markets.  Americans  are  older  as 
shipowners  and  merchants  than  they  are  as  manu- 
facturers, they  won  their  first  conspicuous  economic 
success  upon  the  ocean,  and  although  laws  and 
conditions  undoubtedly  favored  them  in  the  first 
half  of  the  last  century,  such  signal  triumph  would 
have  been  unattainable  without  a  high  degree  of 
instinctive  racial  aptitude  that  does  not  perish  from 
one  generation  to  another. 

As  this  drama  of  the  sea  begins  to  disclose 
itself,  England  is  struggling  to  rebuild  an 
economic  structure  nearly  wrecked  by  four 
years  of  war.  In  this  structure  her  shipping  is 
her  chief  hope  and  mainstay.  German  sub- 
marines destroyed  almost  half  the  merchant 
fleet  which  was  supreme  on  every  ocean  and 
the  loss  has  not  been  entirely  replaced.     De- 


liberate restriction  of  production  by  labor 
impairs  the  efficiency  of  her  shipyards  by  50 
per  cent.,  and  similar  conditions  are  true  in 
operating  ships  at  sea  and  in  port.  The  price 
of  English  coal  which  filled  her  ships  with 
cargoes  outward  bound  is  100  per  cent,  higher 
than  American  export  coal,  a  matter  of  the 
gravest  consequence. 

BRITISH    ANXIIZTY 

THE  prospect  of  an  American  merchant 
marine,  energetic  and  powerful,  invading 
all  trade  routes,  forbidden  by  laws  to  join  the 
existing  conferences  and  agreements  for  the 
amicable  division  of  ocean  traffic,  disturbs 
Great  Britain.  The  bitter  note  is  occasionally 
heard,  but  the  friendlier  point  of  view  weighs 
the  factors  and  calmly  studies  the  situation. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  new  fleet  was  hurriedly 
built  for  war,  that  hundreds  of  the  ships  are 
faulty  in  design  and  construction,  requiring 
repairs  at  great  cost  and  delay,  and  that  they 
will  soon  run  themselves  to  death.  The  fleet 
as  a  whole  is  badly  balanced,  lacking  passenger 
ships,  while  the  fabricated  steamer  is  regarded 
abroad  as  a  ready-to-wear,  hand-me-down  sort 
of  makeshift  that  will  be  found  unsuitable  for 
the  various  and  shifting  requirements  of 
foreign  trade.  It  is  seriously  recognized,  how- 
ever, that  with  the  immense  capacity  of 
American  shipyards  and  a  steady  reduction  in 
building  costs,  such  defects  as  these  will  be 
rapidly  overcome  if  America  stays  on  the  sea. 

More  important  is  the  ignorance  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  organization, 
the  connections,  and  the  immensely  com- 
plicated machinery  of  successful  competition 
overseas.  Ships  are  worthless  without  car- 
goes and  Great  Britain  has  labored  and  builded 
and  planned  for  generations  to  establish  a 
world-wide  exchange  of  commodities  and 
credits  which  pay  toll  to  her  ships,  her  banks, 
her  factories,  and  her  merchants.  She  is 
accustomed  to  think  of  the  United  States  as 
lacking  such  experience,  and  indifferent  to  its 
problems,  barring  a  very  few  large  interests 
such  as  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  the  International 
Mercantile  Co.,  the  Steel  Corporation,  and  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  It  is  novel  to  see  a* country 
hitherto  so  insular  and  self-contained  in  a 
mood  to  wager  billions  that  it  can  learn  to  play 
this  great  game. 

These  arguments  are  not  enough  to  dispel 
English  forebodings.  The  tremendous  ad- 
vantage of  her  coaling  stations  in  all  seas  is 
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shattered  by  the  oil-burning  steamers  of  this 
new  fleet  and  the  fuel  stations  which  will  fly  the 
American  flag.  As  for  sheer  ignorance,  the 
American  has  more  confidence  in  attacking 
new  problems  since  he  mobilized  his  energies 
for  the  war.  Without  boasting,  he  did  some 
big  things  in  France  in  the  way  of  ports  and 
terminals  and  foreign  organization,  and  he 
learned  many  things  about  production  and 
operation  at  home.  And  perhaps  he  has 
acquired  a  new  zest  for  the  big,  hard,  adven- 
turous job.  He  believes  that  his  ships  are 
quite  good  enough  to  begin  with  and  that  their 
faults  have  been  purposely  exaggerated.  For 
example,  sixty-nine  Hog  Island  steamers,  of  a 
type  severely  criticized  abroad,  have  sailed  a 
million  miles  without  a  breakdown  or  serious 
delay  for  repairs  and  they  have  earned  hand- 
some profits. 

No  American  leader  of  industry  has  a  wider 
vision  and  a  larger  knowledge  of  world  trade 
than  James  A.  Farrell,  president  of  the  U.  S. 
Steel  Corporation  and  chairman  of  the  National 
Foreign  Trade  Council.  Mindful  of  the  anxious 
gaze  of  other  nations,  he  says: 

If  the  World  War  should  prove  to  have  been  a  war 
to  end  wars,  it  will  be  largely  because  the  world  has 
learned  to  refrain  from  translating  commercial 
rivalry  into  the  terms  of  military  conflict — because 
its  ideals  of  the  comity  of  trade  have  expanded  no 
less  broadly  than  its  ideals  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  In  the  new,  and  let  us  hope,  better  world 
whose  reconstruction  has  begun,  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  as  a  working  formula  of  peaceful  intercourse 
should  find  a  larger  conception.  It  should  stand, 
among  other  things,  for  open  ports  and  as  free  an 
interchange  of  commodities  as  the  fiscal  necessities 
of  the  nations  will  allow.  To  ourselves,  with  a 
merchant  marine  commensurate  with  the  resources 
of  our  country,  the  lesson  will  come  with  new  force, 


that  to  sell  we  must  also  buy.  The  further  fact  will 
be  borne  in  upon  us  that  if  we  are  to  establish  here  a 
great  centre  of  international  exchange,  we  must 
supply  a  market  for  the  staple  products  of  the  fields 
and  mines  that  our  ships  will  bring  from  both  hemi- 
spheres. A  great  seafaring  nation  must  have  a 
large  horizon,  and  a  liberal  conception  of  the  ele- 
ments that  enter  into  foreign  commerce.  Its  ships 
which  are  a  large  part  of  its  life  must  engage  the 
energies  and  command  the  devotion  of  a  progressive 
people. 

THE   ROMANTIC  ASPECT 

THERE  is  sentiment  in  business,  para- 
doxical as  it  sounds,  and  sentiment  will 
help  to  keep  American  ships  afloat.  Although 
money  will  not  stay  in  ships  unless  it  can  earn 
profits,  you  must  first  divert  it  thither.  Many 
men  have  already  gone  into  shipping  because, 
as  they  will  tell  you,  they  saw  the  romance  of 
it  for  the  first  time,  and  they  use  the  word 
without  shame.  What  they  mean,  perhaps, 
is  something  akin  to  pride  and  patriotism,  and 
a  glimpse  of  far-distant  horizons.  They  are 
willing  to  do  their  bit  to  carry  American  goods 
in  American  ships  and  to  pay  the  price  of 
learning  how.  They  are  proud  of  the  job 
the  Navy  and  the  merchant  seamen  did  in 
the  war.  Half  a  million  wholesome,  sturdy 
young  bluejackets  and  officers  have  returned 
to  their  homes  to  talk  about  the  sea,  and  the 
greater  number  of  them  came  from  that  Middle 
West  which  had  known  nothing  about  salt 
water.  American  merchant  ships  enlisted 
25,000  more  of  these  lads  and  many  of  them 
resolved  to  follow  the  sea  and  its  new  oppor- 
tunities. 

It  was  discovered  that  the  American  aptitude 
for  the  sea  had  not  been  lost  or  forgotten.  A 
few  months'  training  and  these  landlubbers 
were  deck  officers  on  plunging  destroyers  or 
transports  that  ran  without  lights  and  zig- 
zagged through  fog  and  blackness,  whole 
squadrons  of  them  together.  They  were  able 
seamen  of  the  old  breed  in  every  kind  of  ship, 
and  they  took  tiny  submarine  chasers  in  flocks 
across  the  Atlantic  and  dared  all  weather  on 
patrol.  They  wintered  it  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
in  fragile  yachts  that  were  never  meant  for 
such  duty,  and  enjoyed  it.  And  they  were 
teaching  the  folks  back  home  to  think  in  terms 
of  the  sea.  Such  influences  as  these  cannot 
be  disregarded  in  forecasting  the  future  of  the 
new  merchant  marine.  No  nation  had  ever 
undertaken  a  great  adventure  that  was  wholly 
founded  upon  balance  sheets. 
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It  is  impossible  to  regard  this  foreign  com- 
merce as  something  as  new  and  untried  as  the 
ships  themselves.  It  cannot  be  viewed  apart 
from  the  history  and  the  background  of  that 
older  era  which  glows  with  such  splendor  in 
the  country's  annals.  Success  was  won  then 
for  the  same  reasons  which  must  win  it  now. 
The  ablest  and  the  most  courageous  Americans 
owned  ships  and  built  up  foreign  trade  because 
they  believed  in  it.  Therefore,  they  put  their 
backs  into  it  and  displayed  more  energy,  in- 
ventiveness, and  adaptability  than  their  rivals. 
When,  at  length,  they  preferred  to  focus  these 
same  qualities  in  building  railroads  and  taming 
a  western  wilderness,  they  succeeded  at  these 
new  tasks  and  forsook  the  old  which  languished 
and  died  for  lack  of  them.  It  seems  like  the 
beginning  of  a  new  start  on  the  old  trail  when 
within  three  recent  months  105  new  shipping 
firms  and  companies  were  organized  with  a 
total  capitalization  of  $1 16,975,000. 

The  average  man  recalls  with  a  sense  of 
chagrin  the  helpless  condition  of  his  country 
when  it  needed  merchant  ships  to  win  the  war, 
and  this  feeling  was  expressed  by  the  man  from 
Wyoming  who  said,  "Ships?  Sure,  we've  got 
to  have  a  merchant  marine.  1  don't  know 
what  it  looks  like,  but  we  can't  afford  to  get 
caught  that  way  again,  all  spraddled  out. 
The  folks  out  my  way  will  back  up  any  propo- 
sition that  looks  good.  All  you've  got  to 
do  is  show  us." 

America  is  naturally  a  seafaring  nation,  and 
only  short-sighted  policies  have  kept  us  from 
sending  our  ships  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth.  Our  merchant  marine  survived  the 
Embargo  of  1812,  when  55,000  sailors  had  been 
kept  idle  for  a  year,  when  the  grass  grew  on  the 
wharves  of  New  York  and  Boston  and  the 
fleets  of  empty  ships  lost  $12,000,000  in  earn- 
ings. As  soon  as  released,  they  winged  it  for 
Europe  where  Napoleon's  decree  of  confiscation 
came  like  a  thunderbolt.  In  the  ports  of 
France,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Italy,  134 
American  ships  were  lost  to  their  owners. 
They  built  more  ships  and  sought  new  trade  on 
the  other  side  of  the  globe,  carrying  the  flag  to 
China,  India,  Sumatra,  and  the  South  Seas. 
Salem  was  a  small  town,  yet  for  a  generation  it 
was  one  of  the  world's  greatest  shipping  ports, 
because  of  the  sagacity  and  daring  of  its 
merchants  and  shipmasters. 

To  its  warehouses  were  brought  the  general 


cargoes  from  Europe  to  He  sorted  and  loa 
into  the  larger  ships  which  boldly  challen 
the  monopolies  of  the  East  India  Companii 
They  carried  on  the  sugar  trade  with  Cuba, 
fetched  the  coffee  from  Caracas,  and  the  hi< 
and  indigo  from  South  America.     They  lifted 
topsails  off  the  harbors  of  Batavia  and  iManila, 
and    filled    their   holds   at    Lisbon,    Hamburg, 
and    Genoa.     It    was    trading,    with    main 
hazards  and  rich  profits,  boldly  conducted  by  a 
race  of  American  pioneers. 

OLD   FLEETS   AND    NEW 

A  SEAFARING  people  which  had  won  a 
commanding  place  in  those  ruder,  earlier 
days  turned  its  genius  to  building  fast  ships 
when  the  Atlantic  and  the  Cape  Horn  routes 
demanded  them.  Across  the  Western  Ocean 
the  sailing  packets  stormed  in  thirteen  dav 
voyages  between  New  York  and  Liverpool, 
running  away  from  the  early  Cunard  steamers. 
The  graceful  clippers,  loveliest  fabric  of  man's 
handiwork,  fled  around  to  the  Golden  Gate  like 
driven  clouds  and  only  the  crack  passenger 
liner  of  to-day  can  beat  the  records  of  some  of 
the  day's  runs  they  logged.  It  was  because  of 
American  faith  in  this  unequaled  merchant 
fleet  that  we  hung  on  too  long  in  sailing  ships 
and  England  took  the  lead  with  steam  in  iron 
hulls.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  and 
the  Civil  War  hastened  it.  Thereafter  the 
sovereignty  of  the  sea  was  relinquished  with- 
out a  serious  effort  to  regain  it. 

The  ship  of  to-day  is  a  steel  trough  and 
mechanics  drive  her  instead  of  seamen,  but  the 
old  romance  is  not  dead.  Investment  bankers, 
merchants,  builders,  and  owners,  now  talk  of 
sending  agents  to  scores  of  foreign  ports,  of 
cargoes  assembled  by  "feeder"  ships  on  the 
China  coast  and  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  of  re- 
building the  old  plan  of  exchanging  mer- 
chandise now  that  the  system  of  foreign  ex- 
change has  partly  broken  down  and  the  world 
lacks  money  to  pay  its  way.  There  can  be 
no  permanency  unless  the  ships  are  laden 
homeward  bound,  and  they  will  often  return 
empty  unless  American  agents  are  overseas 
to  attend  to  the  business.  The  foreigner 
will  favor  his  own  ships.  Trade  it  must  be, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  United 
States  of  to-day  will  have  to  learn  by  ex- 
perience what  the  merchants  of  Salem  knew 
so  well  a  century  ago. 
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THE  socialistic  propaganda  is  not 
marvelously  clever  except  when  con- 
trasted with  the  counter  propaganda. 
It  is,  however,  marvelously  persistent 
and  works  exactly  twenty-four  hours 
a  day  seven  days  a  week.  Therein  is  part  of  its 
strength.  The  other  part  of  its  strength  and 
the  biggest  part  is  that  its  subject  matter  is  of 
vital,  universal  interest — the  making  of  a 
new  and  better  world.  The  people  who  are 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  world  as  it  stands 
are  a  negligible  lot  and  mostly  in  insane  asylums 
or  traveling  about  with  keepers.  If  the 
socialistic  remedies  could  do  a  fraction  of  what 
is  claimed  for  them,  then  there  would  be  a 
sale  in  every  house.  The  Socialists  have  not 
succeeded  in  selling  their  wares  to  everybody, 
or  even  to  more  than  a  small  minority  of  the 
people  of  this  country — not  because  they  have 
not  tried  hard  enough,  not  because  they  have 
not  been  plausible,  but  because  of  a  streak  of 
cussedness  or  mental  perversity  that  makes  a 
Socialist  oppose  too  universally — to  oppose 
the  good  with  the  bad.  The  primary  objection 
to  Socialism  on  the  part  of  the  average  man  is 
the  Socialist.  All  of  which  is  really  most  extra- 
ordinary when  you  consider  that  the  average 
Socialist  knows  what  he  believes  far  better 
than  does  the  average  Republican  or  Demo- 
crat; and  that  once  a  man  has  become  con- 
verted to  Socialism,  he  will  not  find  any  one 
to  take  him  on  his  own  ground,  and  after  a 
general  agreement  on  premises  lead  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  although  his  catalogue  of  wrongs 
may  be  approximately  correct,  that  which  he 
regards  as  a  remedy  is  only  a  restatement  in 
new  terms  of  the  old  ills  of  society. 

The  Socialist  has  not  been  able  to  get  his 
ideas  across  to  the  mass  of  the  people  because 
the  masses  will  not  listen  to  him.  Most  of  the 
absurd  things  that  he  does  find  their  origin 
in  a  wild  desire  to  gain  an  audience  and  until 


various  state  and  Federal  bodies  were  good 
enough  to  put  his  ideas  on  the  front  pages  of 
the  newspapers,  via  the  investigation  route, 
he  had  but  little  chance.  The  state  of  New 
York  has  been  most  benign  in  this  respect 
for,  whereas  Morris  Hillquit,  who  is  the  brains 
of  the  American  movement,  has  been  trying 
for  years  to  get  a  full  statement  of  socialistic 
principles  before  the  public,  it  was  not  until 
the  Assembly  started  an  investigation  that  he 
was  able  to  command  any  particular  news 
space.  During  that  investigation  he  got 
column  after  column  of  space  on  a  speech  that 
he  had  made  hundreds  of  times  before  and  all 
over  the  country  without  gaining  more  than  a 
cursory,  garbled  notice.  The  chief  and  most 
effective  propagandists  of  Socialism  to-day  are 
not  the  Socialists  but  the  politicians,  who  are 
either  afraid  of  Socialism  or  want  to  get  into 
the  public  eye  as  "  ioo  per  cent.  American." 

Sometimes  we  think  that  there  is  a  single 
well-regulated  propaganda  of  Socialism  and 
that  it  can  and  does  do  wonders.  That  is 
because  we  are  propaganda  mad  and  inclined  to 
take  the  propagandists  at  their  own  estimate, 
so  that  one  false  hypothesis  begets  another, 
and  the  purpose  of  the  radicals  is  excellently 
served. 

Nothing  could  be  more  ridiculous  than  the 
general  and  especially  the  official  estimate  of 
the  force  and  effect  of  the  radical  propaganda. 
I  have  yet  to  discover  any  socialist  propaganda 
that  is  really  clever;  a  deal  of  it  is  dull  and 
stupid.  But  without  giving  to  a  perfectly 
human  and  not  stunningly  ingenious  line 
of  attack  any  miracle-working  powers,  it  is  just 
as  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  only  cheap  and 
general  economic  education  to-day  being  given 
and  in  terms  of  things  is  that  furnished  by  the 
various  grades  of  Socialists. 

The  evolutionary  or  parlor  Socialists  talk 
in   abstractions   and   keep  so  far  away  from 
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everyday  life  as  not  even  to  shock  the  most  that  have-  gained  force  or  popularity— have 
devout  worshipper  in  the  temple  erected  to  do  with  getting  rid  of  work.  Hell  is  less 
for  the  deification  of  Things  As  They  Are.  important  than  once  it  was.  The  disposition 
The  more  radical  Socialist,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  arrange  things  for  to-day  and  possibly 
gets  right  down  to  earth  and  puts  out  the  sort  to  let  the  hereafter  care  for  itself.  The  religiou  1 
of  stuff  that  makes  people  think.  When  he  trend  is  in  the  same  general  direction. 
can  get  an  audience  it  is  likely  to  be  receptive.  Your  truly  revolutionary  Socialist  is  fully 
The  world  is  restless,  nearly  everywhere  people  convinced  that  he  can  bring  on  heaven  right 
lack  confidence  in  government.  The  destruc-  now;  the  Socialist  who  is  more  revolutionary 
tion  of  the  world's  currency — that  is,  the  de-  than  socialistic  thinks  that  he  can  bring  on  hell 
struction  of  a  medium  for  the  expression  of  right  now  and  that  heaven  will  somehow 
values — has  been  a  convincing  teacher  to  the  emerge  from  it,  and  the  revolutionary  who  is 
man  who  thinks  that  somehow  things  are  not  just  plain  revolutionary  thinks  that  he  can 
what  they  ought  to  be.  The  established  gov-  bring  on  hell  and  is  entirely  willing  to  wait 
ernments  offer  no  solutions — they  dodge  the  around  to  see  what  happens  after  that.  All 
questions  which  the  Socialists  raise.  The  only  of  which  accounts  for  a  certain  lack  of  definite- 
concrete  remedy  for  setting  the  world  on  its  ness  in  the  literature  of  unrest  and  a  certain 
feet  again  is  that  proposed  by  Messrs.  Lenin  lack  of  agreement  among  those  who  are  held 
and  Trotzky.  There  are  many  to  denounce  to  be  radical, 
the  remedy  offered  but  few  to  analyze  its 
defects  and  none  at  all  to  propose  anything 
in  its  place.  The  best  that  is  offered  is  a  chance  HPHESE  distinctions  would  stand  out  the 
to  get  back  to  where  we  were  before  the  war.  1  more  prominently  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
The  Socialists  not  only  offer  a  new  world  but  that  society  in  general  does  not  know  how  it  is 
also  something  to  boot.  They  do  not  really  constituted  and  does  not  quite  understand  the 
offer  a  life  without  work  but  that  is  what  they  attacks  made  upon  it.  Take  the  fact  that  we 
appear  to  offer — something  for  nothing.  are  on  a  capitalistic  basis.  Ask  a  man  in  the 
Comparing  the  present  radical  propaganda  street,  "  Do  you  hold  the  capitalistic  base  of 
with  former  movements  which  are  in  analogy,  society  to  be  a  good  one?"  He  will  more  than 
it  may  be  reassuring  to  note  that  it  has  at-  likely  answer  at  once  that  he  does  not  and 
tained  here  nothing  approaching  the  popularity  thinks  that  Rockefeller  and  some  others  have 
of  the  old  Populist  Party  which  also  was  based  too  much  money.  He  will  not  have  the  re- 
on  getting  something  for  nothing,  and  it  does  motest  notion  of  what  you  mean  by  a  "capital- 
not  begin  to  approach  the  virility  of  the  Free  istic"  society  and  will  undoubtedly  take  for 
Silver  movement  which  was  essentially  a  granted  that  you  are  somehow  objecting  to 
sectional  movement  for  gaining  wealth  by  the  other  man  having  too  much  money. 
currency  juggling.  The  present  agitation  is  He  will  not  grasp  that  you  are  talking  about 
less  powerful,  but  it  derives  its  strength  from  organization  and  not  about  individuals.  If 
a  similar  source  as  those  former  political  the  system  of  society  is  assailed  he  will  not 
issues.  know  how  to  reply  because  a  proper  reply  would 
A  doctrine  of  less  work  seem  somehow  to  support  the  plutocrats  and 

that  he  does  not  want  to  do.     Your  average 

REVOLUTIONARY  Socialism  is  only  the  employer    will    dodge    the    terms    "Capital" 

incarnation  of  a  growing  hatred  of  work —  and  "  Labor, "  and  will  start  to  talk  about  a 

the  causes  of  that  hatred  are  another  matter,  partnership   between  the  employer  and   em- 

Scientifically  it  is  a  protest  against  waste  in  ployee  at  the  same  time  stoutly  denying,  if 

work,  but  popularly  it  goes  only  to  less  work,  pressed,  that  he  means  to  have  the  workers 

That  is  understandable  because  we  all  require  run  his  business — which  if  he  means  what  he 

so    much    more    comfort    than    we    used    to.  says  about  a  partnership  is  what  they  should 

Until  a  few  decades  ago  the  average  human  do.     But,  of  course,  he  does  not  mean  what 

being  spent  his  time  in  investigating  formulas  he  says  and  is  merely  pawing  about  to  get  new 

that  would  prevent  him  from  going  to  hell,  words  for  old  relations  that  have  been  assailed 

It  had  not  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  get  on  — although  what  those  old   relations  are  he 

without  work.     All  of  the  newer  movements —  knows  not.     The  attacker  of  society  is  very 

that  is,  the  movements  of  the  past  half  century  .  explicit;  the  defender  is  apt  to  be  shifty — not 
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at  all  because  he  has  a  bad  subject  to  defend 
but  because  he  does  not  know  what  the  subject 
is.  And  when  the  economics  become  too  con- 
fusing he  is  apt  to  call  the  police! 

MODERN    "SOAP-BOX"    ORATORS 

THE  propaganda  of  the  social  revolution- 
aries proceeds  in  divers  ways.  There  are 
first  the  speakers,  street  and  otherwise;  they 
are  always  talking.  The  duty  of  the  men  on 
the  street  corners  is  to  get  people  interested 
enough  to  buy  elementary  literature  or  at 
least  to  stir  them  up  with  a  recital  of  wrongs. 
The  soap-box  orator  no  longer  uses  a  soap- 
box; instead  he  has  a  neat  folding  platform  and 
usually  from  half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  assistants. 
Some  of  these  scatter  through  the  crowd  in 
order  to  applaud  or  to  ask  questions — a  crowd 
that  could  not  be  held  by  a  silver  tongue  will 
stay  to  hear  a  dialogue  even  if  only  in  the  hope 
that  the  speaker  will  be  worsted.  Others 
of  the  assistants  have  pamphlets  for  sale  at 
a  small  price  and  so  skilled  have  these  men  be- 
come in  the  management  of  street  meetings 
that  a  very  poor  speaker  will  hold  his  audience 
and  send  a  good  part  of  them  away  with  the 
conviction  that  there  is  something  in  what  he 
says.  The  street  man  does  not  attempt  to  ex- 
haust the  subject.  Rarely  is  he  constructive; 
he  does  his  whole  work  if  he  convinces  a 
certain  number  of  people  that  they  are  being 
wronged.  Often  he  does  not  declare  himself 
as  a  Socialist  at  all,  and  he  would  rather  leave 
the  people  searching  for  knowledge  than  in 
the  possession  of  a  sure-fire  remedy.  These 
speakers  are  essentially  agitators  and  because 
they  have  had  long  practice  and  nearly  always 
say  the  same  thing,  they  know  how  to  get 
across. 

SETTLEMENT   HOUSE    INFLUENCE 

NEXT  in  importance  to  the  speakers 
comes  the  mass  of  newspapers,  pamphlets, 
and  books,  and  after  them  the  stud}'  classes, 
socialist  Sunday  schools,  and  a  fairly  elaborate 
scheme  of  higher  instruction.  The  settlement 
house  also  spreads  a  great  deal  of  the  socialistic 
idea  because  settlement  workers  through  con- 
tinuous contact  with  the  poor  commonly  get  a 
distorted  view  of  life  and  see  only  that  which 
may  be  wrong.  A  great  proportion  of  settle- 
ment workers  turned  up  as  pacifists  during  the 
war.  For  the  younger  people  there  are  dances 
and  many  forms  of  non-socialist  entertain- 
ments   where    the    doctrines    are    insidiously 


spread  and  literature  is  sold.  The  Communists 
had  established  social  centres  of  this  kind  all 
over  New  York  at  the  time  when  the  party  was 
broken  up  by  the  Government. 

From  one  point  of  view  the  radical  prop- 
aganda is  extraordinarily  clever.  It  has 
so  many  ramifications  and  it  has  been  ap- 
proached from  so  many  different  angles  that 
any  unhappy  person  whether  suffering  from 
chilblains,  bankruptcy,  or  ennui,  can  trace 
the  origin  of  his  trouble  directly  to  the  capital- 
istic system  under  which  we  live.  This  uni- 
versality of  appeal,  however,  is  not  due  to  any 
uncommon  cleverness  but  merely  to  the  fact 
that  once  one  becomes  thoroughly  radical  and 
absorbs  enough  of  the  teaching  then  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course  one  sets  up  a  little  party 
division  all  one's  own.  If  any  radical  had  a 
sense  of  humor  he  would  appreciate  how 
ludicrous  are  these  infinite  distinctions.  But 
if  there  is  one  thing  on  earth  that  a  radical 
cannot  have  it  is  a  sense  of  humor.  Quite  on 
the  contrary,  to  be  an  effective  worker  he  must 
have  an  absolutely  single-tracked  mind,  be 
wholly  absorbed  with  his  one  idea,  and  in- 
finitely gullible  in  that  superlative  way  which 
has  no  regard  for  facts,  unless  those  facts  hitch 
into  a  pre-determined  scheme. 

A  SINGLE-TRACKED  MIND 

AS  AN  example  of  this  and  as  an  example 
i  of  how  a  mind  which  has  been  emo- 
tionally unbalanced  works,  take  this  letter 
from  John  Reed,  the  former  magazine  writer 
to  Maximilian  Cohn,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Left  Wing  Section  of  the  Socialist  Party. 
Reed  is  writing  about  New  York  in  April, 
1 919,  and  outlining  a  plan  to  the  execu- 
tive committee  by  which  the  coming  of  the 
revolution  may  be  hastened.  This  is  what 
he  says: 

I  think  we  ought  to  get  Varney,  or  someone,  to 
call  a  convention  of  unemployed  for  Cooper  Union, 
or  some  such  place.  (Not  us,  you  know,  but  them- 
selves). The  Soldiers'  Council,  or  whatever  it  is, 
ought  to  cooperate,  and  form  a  joint  soldiers'  and 
workers'  organization.  Some  of  our  gang  should  be 
planted  around  the  hall,  and  called  on  to  speak. 
Thev  should  select  a  permanent  Ex.  Comm.  to 
affiliate  with  other  similar  bodies  in  other  cities, 
and  the  changing  flow  of  unemployed  ought  to  con- 
trol and  reelect  the  Committee,  which  would  settle 
down  to  including  delegates  from  all  sorts  of  trades; 
and  these  in  turn,  when  they  went  back,  should 
form  factory  committees  in  the  works.  Demon- 
strations, etc.  in  the  meanwhile. 
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There  are  thousands  in  the  breadlines  right  now. 

More  are  coming. 

In  the  meantime  we  musl  begin  to  organize  our 
May  Day  celebration.  All  over  the  country  gi- 
gantic demonstrations  are  planned,  joining  organ- 
ized Labor,  Socialists,  I.  \\  .  YV.'s,  soldiers,  etc.  I 
understand  that  Madison  Square  Garden  has  been 
got  for  a  Mooney  meeting.  Can't  it  be  arranged 
that  the  Garden  be  got  for  all  day,  and  that  con- 
tinuous processions  march  there — one  for.  Debs, 
one  for  Mooney,  one  for  the  unemployed,  one  for 
the  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  one  to  celebrate  the 
International  Revolution. 

The  Soldiers'  Protective  Association  must  furnish 
guards  in  uniform. 

We  ought  to  raise  the  whole  city,  flaunt  red  flags, 
or  something  of  the  sort. 

1  have  already  refused  28  invitations  for  May 
Day  elsewhere,  and  hold  myself  at  your  disposal. 

THE   FACTS  IN  THE  CASE 

NOW  look  at  the  facts.  When  this  letter 
was  written  there  were  practically  no  un- 
employed in  New  York;  there  was  no  bread- 
line, and  1  doubt  if  you  could  have  hired  people 
to  form  a  breadline.  The  Soldiers'  Council 
was  a  chimerical  body.  Few  soldiers  and  no 
workers  were  on  hand  to  join  in  a  revolutionary 
demonstration,  and  at  the  moment  instead  of 
the  soldiers  being  excellent  material  for  prop- 
aganda they  were  a  menace  because  breaking 
up  socialist  meetings  was  then  the  favorite 
sport  of  the  demobilized  soldiers  wandering 
about  New  York.  The  preparations  for  the 
May  Day  celebration  are  equally  absurd. 
But  the  point  is  that  here  we  have  a  supposedly- 
sane  man  founding  rather  an  elaborate  pro- 
gramme on  a  hypothesis  which  he  would  have 
known  to  have  been  wholly  incorrect  had  he 
but  taken  the  trouble  to  walk  down  the 
Bowery.  This  intense  emotional  insanity  is  an 
outstanding  characteristic  of  much  of  the 
propaganda.  The  radicals  will  believe  any- 
thing that  is  favorable  to  themselves.  They 
are  continually  getting  reports  of  revolutions 
that  no  one  else  ever  hears  of.  They  can  see  a 
revolution  in  every  strike.  They  are  always 
rushing  about  with  inside  news  and  they  keep 
themselves  hectic  over  it.     Take  this: 

Still  it  continues!  The  Cosmic  tread  [sic]  of  Soviet 
Government  with  ceaseless  step  claims  another 
nation.  Russia  and  Germany  have  yielded  to  its 
human  touch  and  now  Hungary  joins  the  people's 
form  of  rule.  Italy  is  standing  upon  a  social 
volcano.     France   is   seething   with   social   unrest. 


The  triple  alliance  of  Great  Britain— the  railroad, 
transport, and  mine  workers  —threatens  to  overthrow 
the  economic  and  political  Bourbonism  of  "Merry 

old  Fngland."  The  red  tide  of  So,  i.ilism  sweeps  on 
in  America.  South  America  is  in  the  throes  of 
revolution. 

Soviet  Government  proceeds  apace.  It  bids  fair 
to  sweep  over  the  whole  world.  I  lie  sooner  the 
better.     On  with  the  dance! 

At  the  time  that  proclamation  was  written, 
Budapest  was  for  the  moment  in  the  hands  of 
Bela  Kun,  but  Germany  was  practically  un- 
affected and  the  only  difficulties  in  South 
America  were  at  Buenos  Aires.  Yet  few  of 
these  men  are  intentional  liars;  they  are  so 
filled  with  their  subjects  that  they  can  see  in 
only  one  way. 

They  not  only  believe  all  statements  which 
favor  their  causes  but  also  blot  out  from  mind 
every  unfavorable  fact.  It  is  a  curious  fanatical 
state  of  mind  and  it  rarely  gives  the  owner  a 
chance  to  think.  Instead  of  thinking,  the 
radical  propagandist  is  continually  talking, 
writing,  or  organizing  something  or  other. 
And  he  has  a  sublime  faith  in  the  written  word. 

For  instance,  I  have  before  me  an  advertise- 
ment of  a  pamphlet  in  which  the  writer  is  said 
to  use  "words  that  burn  and  blister."  1 
bought  and  read  the  pamphlet  and  it  is  poor 
stuff  that  would  not  have  the  slightest  influence 
upon  a  normal  human  being.  Any  one  with 
intelligence  enough  to  appreciate  what  the 
author  was  trying  to  do  would  also  have  in- 
telligence enough  to  know  that  he  was  writing 
nonsense.  The  radicals  deceive  not  only  them- 
selves but  also  the  Government  as  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  written  word.  The  great  strength 
is  not  in  any  of  the  writing,  but  in  the  incessant 
repetition  by  word  of  mouth  of  certain  slogans, 
in  a  taking  advantage  of  circumstances,  and 
making  the  most  of  the  slightest  disorder. 

THE    APPEAL  TO    REVENGE 

TAKE  the  I.  W.  W.  That  organization  is 
supposed  to  advocate  Syndicalism  but 
only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  membership 
sees  in  it  other  than  an  organization  of  revenge. 
It  has  had  a  conspicuous  success  only  among 
the  Western  agricultural  laborers,  lumber- 
jacks, and  miners — in  all  of  which  fields  the 
worker  has  been  migratory  and  has  been  in  the 
past  shamefully  ill-treated.  Its  membership 
consists  of  a  mass  of  keenly  dissatisfied  men 
anxious  to  get  even.  The  members  do  not 
know  just  how  or  what  they  will  do.     They 
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are  simply  embittered  and  against  everything. 
They  were  all  ready  and  waiting  for  some 
concrete  method  by  which  they  might  express 
revenge  when  the  I.  W.  \V.  hove  in  sight,  and 
it  is  revenge  and  not  economic  theory  that 
rules  them. 

THE    MIGRATORY    WORKER 

THEY  want  to  destroy.  The  "sabcat" 
who  drives  spikes  into  a  farmer's  field  in 
order  to  wreck  the  machinery  is  thinking  as  a 
rule  of  some  farmer  who  has  misused  him. 
The  migratory  worker  is  a  man  who  has  failed 
or  who,  because  he  has  committed  some  crime, 
must  keep  moving.  He  has  no  residence  and 
no  vote  and  can  easily  be  convinced  that 
Capital  and  not  his  own  shiftlessness  has 
deprived  him  of  a  more  regular  livelihood. 
The  average  migratory  worker  would  rather 
steal  than  work  anyway  and  a  great  bathos  of 
sympathy  has  been  wasted  on  him.  He  is, 
indeed,  often  a  victim  of  circumstances  but  the 
circumstances  are  exclusively  of  his  own 
fabrication.  He  has  been  exploited  most 
cruelly  but  that  is  largely  because  he  is  very 
commonly  employed  by  people  of  exactly  the 
same  class  as  himself.  There  is  a  somewhat 
similar  class  with  which  the  East  is  familiar — 
the  hop-pickers.  In  every  hop-growing  region 
the  picking  season  is  one  during  which  the 
farmers  find  it  advisable  to  sit  up  nights  watch- 
ing their  property  and  all  the  constables  take 
on  special  deputies.  The  crowds  that  come 
flocking  in  contain  an  extraordinary  proportion 
of  criminals  and  rowdies.  It  needs  small 
persuasive  power  to  organize  these  bands  for 
a  mass  depredation — unless  individual  de- 
predation seems  more  profitable. 

HOW   THE    I.   W.    W.    WORKS 

THE  I.  W.  W.  works  with  material  that  is 
essentially  criminal.  They  talk  a  great 
deal  about  "the  man  who  makes  the  carriage 
should  ride  in  it."  They  tell  people  who  have 
lived  largely  by  thievery  that  it  is  right  and 
proper  to  rob  an  employer  or  any  representa- 
tive of  Capital,  and,  while  a  few  thinkers  do 
try  to  go  further  and  organize  along  social 
lines  the  rank  and  file  of  the  I.  W.  W.  have  no 
social  ideas  whatsoever,  but  are  merely  organ- 
ized "rogue  elephants."  The  organization 
has  never  made  any  headway  among  men  who 
work  although  it  has  made  itself  felt  from  time 
to  time  during  strikes.  They  break  in  to  urge 
the  strikers  on  to  exorbitant  demands  and  dis- 


order. In  Lawrence,  Butte,  Bisbee,  and  on  the 
Messaba  Range,  they  talked  Syndicalism  a 
little  and  higher  wages  a  great  deal.  In 
Paterson  the  shorter  working  day  was  upper- 
most while  in  191 7  they  got  75,000  lumber- 
jacks out  in  the  Northwest  on  a  question 
concerning  blankets!  When  these  strikes  were 
settled  the  I.  W.  W.'s  disappeared.  Their 
membership  is  a  constantly  changing  body  and 
the  nucleus  is  a  handful  of  smartingly  em- 
bittered men.  Whenever  they  discover  a 
good-sized  strike  they  throw  in  what  they  term 
a  "flying  squadron."  This  is  a  group  of 
men  in  part  composed  of  speakers  and  organi- 
zers and  in  part  of  men  skilled  in  sabotage. 
The  "sab-cats"  try  to  start  trouble  by  des- 
troying property.  They  hope  to  bring  out  the 
police.  Once  the  police  are  out  and  a  certain 
amount  of  resentment  stirred  up,  the  way  is 
open  for  the  speakers  and  organizers  to  get  in 
their  work.  Under  such  conditions  they  are 
successful — but  only  in  making  transient 
trouble.  The)'  have  no  training  in  constructive 
work  and  practically  no  constructive  ideas. 
The  moment  that  peace  is  restored  they  get 
out — or  are  run  out.  The  I .  W.  W.  is  the  one 
class  of  social  malcontents  who  cannot  be 
reached  by  persuasive  means.  Their  leaders 
do  not,  and  could  not  if  they  desired,  con- 
tribute anything  of  a  constructive  nature  to 
society.  They  arrive  at  their  tenets  not  by 
even  the  shallow  reasoning  of  Syndicalism  but 
solely  by  conviction.  They  cannot  under  any 
circumstances  improve  the  lot  of  the  workmen 
with  whom  they  associate.  Between  the 
I.  W.  W.  platform  and  the  I.  W.  W.  in  practice 
is  a  vast  gulf.  It  does  not  help  society  to 
coddle  their  members.  The  I.  W.  W.  has  an 
ideal  but  only  a  few  of  the  members  know  any- 
thing about  it. 

RADICALS    IN    THE   TRADES-UNIONS 

AKIN  to  the  I.  W.  W.  and  almost  equally 
1  impotent  in  so  far  as  constructive  work  is 
concerned  are  those  radicals  who  seek  to  bore 
into  the  trades-unions.  The  trades-unions 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  are  not  socialistic;  they  believe  in  the 
essential  relation  of  employer  and  employee, 
and  exist  collectively  to  bargain  on  hours, 
wages,  and  working  conditions.  The  trades- 
union  has  a  very  important  place  in  the  capital- 
istic scheme  of  existence;  it  is  theoretically  the 
most  feasible  way  to  an  effective  cooperation 
between  Capital  and  Labor.    When  each  pre- 
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serves  its  identity  in  a  single  undertaking  the 
difference  between  them  is  not  a  personal  or  a 

class  distinction  but  an  economic  one.  The 
trades-union  is  thus  essentially  capitalistic 
but  the  members  share  the  general  feeling  that 
the  term  is  invidious,  and,  while  barking  at 
Socialism,  so-called,  they  bark  equally  at 
Capitalism,  and  therefore  lay  themselves  open 
to  socialistic  intrigue  just  so  long  as  the  word 
"Socialist"  is  not  used.  Recognizing  this  fact 
and  also  recognizing  that  the  I.  W.  W.  cannot 
get  anywhere,  the  radicals  have  joined  unions 
and  are  as  the  phrase  goes  "boring  from  with- 
in."  The  process  is  not  at  all  an  intricate  one. 

DOMINATION    BY   COWING 

THE  radical  members  are  assiduous  in 
attendance  upon  union  meetings.  They 
are  always  on  hand  in  full  strength  and  just 
as  the  professional  politicians  control  political 
clubs  and  ward  organizations,  so  very  fre- 
quently do  the  radicals  succeed  if  not  in  con- 
trolling, at  least  in  having,  a  working  minority 
that  will  swing  the  local's  vote  at  critical  times. 
For  example,  take  the  Typographical  Union 
in  New  York.  For  some  years  past  many  of  the 
new  members  have  been  radicals  and  eventually 
they  succeeded  in  electing  the  officers.  Once 
in  control  of  the  officers  and  the  executive 
committee,  the  swinging  a  union  is  easy.  The 
word  "scab"  is  so  fearsome  to  the  average 
worker  that  he  cringes  before  it.  He  will  do 
anything  rather  than  be  called  a  "  scab."  Thus 
if  the  radicals  can  somehow  call  a  strike,  they 
can  take  out  and  keep  out  the  men  who  do  not 
want  a  strike  simply  by  yelling  "scab."  That 
is  just  what  they  did  in  the  printing  trades  of 
New  York. 

A  SMALL  BUT  ACTIVE  MINORITY 

AS  A  matter  of  form,  most  strikes  are  os- 
i,  tensibly  the  result  of  a  ballot  but  in  union 
penetration  the  radicals  follow  a  well-defined 
plan  in  which  intimidation  has  a  large  part  and 
the  ballot  a  small  one.  Take  the  strike  of  the 
textile  workers  in  Utica.  They  had  a  strike 
vote.  As  each  worker  entered  the  hall  he  was 
handed  a  red  bean  and  a  white  bean,  the  first 
to  be  cast  for  a  strike  and  the  second  against 
one.  This  seemed  fair  enough  on  the  surface. 
But  before  any  worker  reached  the  ballot  box 
he  had  to  pass  a  gauntlet  of  strong-arm  men 
who  suggested  that  he  throw  away  his  white 
bean.  These  men  were  only  electioneering! 
But  the  worker  nearly  always  thought  it  best 


to  give  Up  the  white  bean.     An  overwhelming 

majority,  according  to  the  official  returns, 
favored  the  strike.  I  his  same  sort  of  thing 
with  variations  has  happened  everywhere. 
So  fearful  and  so  sheeplike  is  the  worker, 
especially  the  foreign  born,  that  he  will  allow 
himself  thus  to  be  led  by  a  small  minority. 
Half  a  dozen  radicals  are  enough  to  control  an 
ordinary  local  and  eventually  to  give  it  a 
radical  complexion.  Look  at  Pennsylvania. 
James  11.  Maurer  is  easily  the  most  rabid  and 
mouthy  radical  protagonist  in  the  ranks  of 
organized  Labor.  There  is  less  Socialism  in 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania  in  comparison  with 
the  population  than  in  any  other  industrial  state 
in  the  Union.  Yet  year  after  year,  Maurer  is 
elected  head  of  the  State  Federation  by  a  small 
but  active  coterie  of  controlling  Socialists. 

RADICAL    UNIONS 

SO  MUCH  for  the  affiliated  unions.  Other 
unions  are  frankly  socialistic  and  in 
reality  are  not  trades-unions  at  all.  The 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  was  organ- 
ized by  one  Panken,  who  was  once  a  judge  in 
the  Municipal  Court  of  New  York.  This  union 
is  wholly  socialistic,  is  against  the  Government, 
and  favors  the  Soviet  form.  The  Amalga- 
mated Textile  Workers  and  the  Amalgamated 
Garment  Workers  are  likewise  radically  social- 
istic, while  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League 
is  scarcely  to  be  considered  as  a  Labor  body  at 
all.  Ostensibly  organized  to  improve  the 
laboring  conditions  among  women  it  is  really  a 
propaganda  organization  and  is  supported 
largely  by  the  contributions  of  the  New  York 
parlor  Bolsheviki.  The  International  Hotel 
Workers'  Organization  is  the  union  to  which 
nearly  all  waiters  belong  and  is  among  the 
most  radical  of  all  organizations  on  an  os- 
tensibly union  basis — which  news  may  or 
may  not  be  gratifying  to  hotel  patrons. 

The  effect  of  the  radical  penetration  into  the 
trades-union  movement  is  not  to  be  estimated 
in  terms  of  numbers.  As  compared  with  the 
whole  body  of  workers  in  the  country  the 
number  of  radicals  is  all  but  negligible.  In 
New  York  State  with  900,000  union  members, 
scarcely  more  than  25,000  are  radical.  But 
nine  tenths  of  these  radical  members  are  always 
on  the  job!  This  militant  minority  can  cause 
strikes  almost  at  will  but,  and  what  is  more 
important,  they  craftily  undermine  morale. 
Most  of  the  union  radicals  are  in  the  I.  W.  W. 
destructive    stage    of    radicalism    and    their 
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whole  preaching  is  against  doing  an  honest 
day's  work  or  against  any  measure  of  coopera- 
tion by  which  production  may  be  bettered. 
The  revolutionary  socialist  who  understands 
his  principles  is  bound  to  be  a  first-class  worker 
because  he  knows  that  not  otherwise  than 
through  production  can  a  better  life  be  had. 
But  the  Labor  radicals  are  not  commonly 
radical  enough  to  know  what  they  are  really 
about.  They  are  close  to  the  I.  W.  W.  and 
their  wo rd-of -mouth  propaganda  can  be  met 
by  a  clear  exposition  of  the  facts.  That 
exposition  is  not  being  made  and  hence  the 
influence  of  the  radicals  is  steadily  growing, 
with  comparatively  little  resistance  to  over- 
come. 

AT  WORK  AMONG  THE  NEGROES 

ANOTHER  and  very  dangerous  angle  of 
the  extreme  radical  work  is  that  among 
the  Negroes.  A  magazine  called  the  Mes- 
senger is  being  circulated  among  them  ex- 
pressly to  cultivate  the  class  feeling  of  being 
oppressed  by  Capital  and  to  demand,  under 
a  cover  of  absolute  equality  with  the  white, 
an  adherence  to  the  radical  programme. 
They  say,  in  effect,  that  only  through  the 
social  revolution  can  equality  be  achieved. 
Of  course  the  Negro  rarely  knows  what  the 
social  revolution  is,  but  he  does  know  what 
equality  is,  and  the  movement  is  gaining 
ground.     Here  is  an  indication  of  the  trend: 

We  are  thankful  that  radicalism  has  permeated 
America  giving  rise  to  many  of  the  greatest  strikes 
in  history.  .  .  .  We  are  thankful  for  the  New 
Crowd  Negro  who  has  made  his  influence  felt  in 
every  field — economic,  political,  social,  educational, 
and  physical  force.  The  New  Negro  has  been 
in  the  front  rank  in  strikes.  ...  On  the  field  of 
physical  force  the  Negro  has  been  right  on  the  job 
for  the  protection  of  his  home,  his  life,  and  his  loved 
ones.  The  Washington,  Chicago,  Longview,  Knox- 
ville,  Elaine,  and  Omaha  riots  are  bright  spots  in  the 
New  Negroes'  attitude.     .    .    . 


This  Negro  work  is  probably  the  most 
dangerous  in  the  country  yet  if,  however,  it 
induced  a  certain  self-respect  among  Negroes  it 
might  be  helpful  in  the  end. 

FACTS    AND    OPINIONS 

RANGING  through  the  whole  gamut  of 
pamphlets  and  newspapers  published 
by  the  various  sects  of  radicalism  one  is  struck 
by  a  single  common  characteristic — an  ab- 
solute disregard  for  fact  and  a  remarkable  re- 
liance upon  precedent  and  authority.  I  have 
already  touched  upon  the  emotional  impossi- 
bility of  rightly  stating  a  fact.  That  is  really 
common  to  all  propaganda.  But  the  reliance 
upon  authority  is  almost  legalistic.  Rarely 
is  a  proposal  stated  without  reference  to  some 
other  writer.  What  Marx  or  Engels  says 
argumentatively  is  put  down,  not  for  its  reason- 
ing but  as  a  demonstrated  fact.  In  a  pamphlet 
which  I  have,  the  author,  beginning  a  discourse 
upon  the  symbolism  of  the  Red  flag,  says  with 
the  utmost  naivete: 

C.  Osborn  Ward  will  be  relied  on  as  authority,  as 
it  is  found  he  quotes  so  many  authors  that  we  can 
safely  depend  on  what  he  tells  us. 

If  any  writer  starts  in  to  prove  a  point,  he 
does  not  take  the  living  facts  but  instead  seems 
to  lock  himself  away  from  the  world  and  delve 
into  a  few  books.  In  a  four-page  lesson 
by  Scott  Nearing  issued  in  the  Correspondence 
Course  of  the  Rand  School  in  New  York  three 
pages  are  quoted.  Never  does  the  speaker 
or  writer  go  out  and  look  for  himself;  instead 
he  applies  what  someone  else  has  said  to  present 
conditions  in  what  is  really  the  old  theological 
way. 

That  is,  the  whole  elaborate  theory  is  in 
reality  built  not  upon  facts  but  upon  a  suc- 
cession of  opinions  which  by  constant  repeti- 
tion are  taken  to  be  facts.  Why  not  then  trot 
out  the  real  facts  and  have  done  with  it? 
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A  1\V\\  England  Organization  which  has  Multiplied  the  Productive- 
ness of  Labor;  Increased  the  Earning  Power  ol  Workers;  Decreased 
Production  Cos1  and,  Through  Service  to  Many  Individual 
Manufacturers,  has  Sent  American-made  Shoes  Around  the  World 
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AT  ONE  of  the  greal  Brooklyn  shoe  fac- 
tories things  went  wrong  one  morning — 
a  new  workman  broke  an  important 
part  in  a  complicated  contrivance,  tying  up  a 
group  of  related  machines.  Simultaneously 
in  another  department  a  mechanical  accidenl 
happened  that  shut  down  a  whole  row  of  shoe- 
making  devices.  Altogether  a  hundred  men  and 
women  were  idle. 

A  few  minutes  afterward  the  telephone  jangled 
in  the  office  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Company's  Service  Department  on  Warren 
Street.  New  York.  The  message  came  incisively. 
Then,  hanging  up  the  receiver,  the  Service 
Manager  touched  two  buttons  on  his  desk. 

In  a  large  room  on  the  same  floor  a  dozen 
mechanics — out  of  a  staff  of  seventy-five — were 
on  reserve  duty  when  the  indicator  on  the  wall 
recorded  the  summons  for  Repair  Men  49  and  64. 
Immediately  these  two  tossed  aside  their  office 
work,  reached  for  their  hats,  and  reported  at 
the  desk.  Within  ten  minutes  they  had 
gone  to  the  stock  room  in  the  basement, 
secured  the  machine  parts  necessary,  and  were 
on  their  way  to  Brooklyn.  Before  the  noon 
whistle  blew  the  replacements  in  the  shoe  fac- 
tory had  been  made,  and  all  the  workers  were 
going  full  speed. 

A  great  problem  of  business  to-day — and  the 
biggest  need  of  the  American  public — is  Service. 
This  problem  has  been  solved  by  the  United 
Shoe  Machinery  Company,  which  has  its  great 
factory  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  and  its  service  stations 
scattered  through  every  shoe  manufacturing 
district  in  the  land.  The  Service  of  this  Company 
stands  unique  among  industrial  stories. 

Every  day  this  little  drama  of  the  Company's 
"hurry  call"  is  enacted  hundreds  of  times. 
More  than  a  thousand  repair  men,  recruited 
among  the  most  skilled  mechanics  everywhere, 
are  constantly  on  duty  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Brockton,  Uynn,  Rochester,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Milwaukee,  St.  Louis,  Augusta,  New  Orleans, 
San  Francisco,  and  elsewhere;  in  all,  twenty-seven 
stations  in  fourteen  states.     In  a  year  the  repair 


men  gave  shoe  factories  the  equivalent  of  2 1^,229 
eight -hour  days    a.  free  Service. 

The  system  works  like  train  dispatching.  In 
the  New  York  district,  for  instance,  the  where- 
abouts of  every  mechanic  is  shown  on  a  peg- 
board;  any  man  can  be  reached  by  telephone 
and  hurried  to  other  jobs.  There  is  also  a  system 
of  delivery  routes  by  trucks,  for  hurrying  through 
large  repair  parts.  Here  in  this  Warren  Street 
station,  occupying  a  large  building,  is  a  miniature 
of  the  great  Stock  Room  at  Beverly.  In  all 
the  stations — and  at  many  sub-stations — the 
same  thing  is  true. 

This  huge  Stock  Room  at  Beverly,  by  the  way, 
is  symbolic  of  the  Company  itself.  It  is  the 
equivalent  of  three  city  blocks  in  length,  and  its 
steel  racks  reach  from  floor  to  ceiling.  Over  a 
hundred  thousand  different  parts  are  carried, 
and  more  than  twenty-one  million  of  these  go 
annually  to  branch  stock  rooms.  All  these 
materials  are  card-indexed  and  instantly  avail- 
able. Boys  on  roller  skates  shoot  through  the 
long  corridor  bearing  rush  requisitions,  and  shoot 
out  again  carrying  parts  that  need  not  wait  for 
the  electric  trucks. 

Then  in  addition  the  Company  operates  a 
chain  of  retail  stores,  in  connection  with  its  ser- 
vice stations,  where  shoemaking  accessories  are 
on  sale. 

The  Shoe  Machinery  Company's  Service, 
indeed,  is  almost  melodramatic  in  its  bigness  and 
rapid-fire  action;  it  lacks  the  gong-clanging  sen- 
sationalism of  the  trolley  line  repair  crew,  but 
is  scarcely  less  sure  and  swift.  Almost  any 
shoe  factory  can  secure  new  parts,  along  with 
skilled  mechanics  to  install  them,  within  a  couple 
of  hours.  All  this,  given  in  connection  with  the 
Company's  leasing  system,  is  absolutely  without 
charge  except  for  the  cost  of  such  parts  as  may 
have  to  be  supplied.  The  leasing  methods  afford 
other  phases  of  important  Service,  to  be  touched 
on  later  in  this  article. 

This  whole  story  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Company  is  a  narrative  of  Service.  Service 
of  one  sort  or  another  is  the  basis  on  which  most 
big  American  concerns  have  grown.   Any  business 
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enterprise  that  will  truly  serve  the  best  interests 
of  its  customers  and  the  nation  will  grow  and 
prosper. 

For  the  moment  turn  to  another  form  of  Ser- 
vice, which  has  always  been  one  of  the  chief 
impulses  in  the  growth  of  this  Company.  On 
an  upper  floor  of  this  mighty  Beverly  plant  you 
come  unexpectedly  upon  a  heavy  wire  partition 
that  bars  the  way,  back  of  which  a  great  room, 
filled  with  machinery,  reaches  to  the  far  end  of 
the  factory.  As  you  peer  through  the  grating 
'  of  these  forbidden  regions  you  see,  fading  into 
the  distance,  a  curious  row  of  doors  along  the 
left-hand  wall — forty  or  more  of  them.  Every 
doorway  is  protected  by  wire  mesh,  yet  two  or 
three  of  the  nearer  rooms  give  glimpses  of  blue 
prints  and  machinery  models. 

Then  your  guide  draws  you  away.  This  is 
the  Invention  Department — the  Land  of  Shoe 
Machinery  Dreams;  it  is  the  home  of  undeveloped 
fancies  that  are  not  on  exhibition.  "Imagina- 
tion," says  your  guide,  "is  too  subtle  a  thing  to 
visualize;  but  come  downstairs  where  you  can 
see  the  realization  of  fancies  that  have  been 
caught  in  these  Inventors'  dens  and  made  tangi- 
ble in  cold  steel." 

A    FAIRYLAND    OF    INVENTION 

On  your  way  to  a  lower  floor  you  pass  through 
reaches  of  machinery,  stretching  away  in  vistas 
of  sunlight-flooded  shops.  There  seems  no  end 
to  these  mazes  of  machines  that  work  apparently 
with  little  human  aid.  The  mechanism  that 
makes  shoe  machinery  is  almost  as  wonderful 
as  the  product  of  the  machine  itself.  Yet  al- 
though you  see  whole  rows  of  these  machines 
working  automatically  by  themselves,  so  im- 
mense is  this  plant,  with  its  sixteen  factory  build- 
ings, that  5,000  workers  are  scattered  through  it. 

Presently,  down  in  the  Assembling  Room, 
you  see  the  realization  of  those  dreams  you 
vaguely  sensed  at  the  entrance  to  Inventors' 
Row.  No  man  could  even  guess  how  many 
dreams  have  floated  in  and  out  of  that  high  wire 
partition,  for  every  finished  machine  stands  for 
unnumbered  figments  of  men's  brains.  And 
now  in  the  Assembling  Department  there 
stretches  before  you  group  after  group  of  mar- 
velous devices  that  often  have  come  out  of  seem- 
ing vagaries.  As  they  stand  here  in  the  calm 
dignity  of  mechanical  perfection,  ready  to  begin 
their  mission,  your  thoughts  go  back  to  that 
Fain  land  of  Invention. 

To  me  the  Invention  Department  and  the 
Assembling  Room  are  inextricably  associated; 
no  sooner  is  a  machine  perfected  and  built  than 
the  cycle  of  imagination  begins  to  work  anew — 
the  inventors  again  tear  to  pieces  the  work  of 
years. 


In  the  primeval  days  of  shoe  manufacturing — 
well  within  the  memory  of  living  men — the 
factory  workman  sat  with  lapstone,  hammer, 
awl  and  pincers — his  mouth  full  of  nails — and 
plied  his  trade  laboriously.  The  cost  of  labor 
was  the  great  dominating  factor. 

Then  it  was  that  shoemakers  fell  to  dreaming 
daring  things;  but  even  when  the  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Company  was  organized,  in  1899, 
the  development  of  shoe  machinery  was  not  far 
advanced. 

The  Company  was  founded  by  the  consolida- 
tion of  three  non-competing  concerns,  through 
the  efforts  of  Sydney  W.  Winslow,  George  \Y. 
Brown  and  Edward  P.  Hurd.  Mr.  Winslow 
died  a  number  of  years  ago,  but  Mr.  Brown  and 
Mr.  Hurd  are  now  vice-presidents. 

PIONEER    DAYS 

Years  before,  Mr.  Winslow  had  worked  in  the 
little  shoe  factory  established  at  Lynn  by  his 
father — who  had  been  a  seafaring  man  and  after- 
ward a  shoemaker.  Along  in  those  early  davs 
a  Lynn  shoemaker,  born  in  Dutch  Guiana,  as 
dark  of  skin  as  a  mulatto,  invented  a  machine 
for  lasting  shoes,  a  process  hitherto  performed 
by  hand.  In  derision  it  was  called  the  "nigger- 
head"  by  the  old-fashioned  shoemakers  who  be- 
littled it.  This  machine  was  a  vitally  important 
step  in  the  development  of  the  modern  shoe  in- 
dustry. The  inventor,  Jan  E.  Matzeliger, 
proved  a  true  Service  man  in  other  ways  as  well, 
for  at  his  death  he  left  his  property  to  the  church. 

This  brings  us  to  the  story  of  Gordon  McKay, 
an  engineer  who  just  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  became  interested  in  a  machine 
for  sewing  the  sole  of  a  shoe  to  the  upper.  He 
had  Si 40,000  when  he  took  it  up,  under  the  sup- 
position that  it  was  already  perfected;  but  all 
his  money  slipped  away  before  the  machine  be- 
came a  commercial  possibility.  Then  came  the 
days  of  1861,  and  the  frantic  calls  for  Army  shoes 
enabled  Col.  McKay  to  render  the  Government 
distinguished  Service.  Later,  partly  through 
the  McKay  machines  and  partly  in  other  ways, 
he  acquired  a  fortune  of  many  millions;  but  he, 
too,  was  a  Service  man  and  patriot,  and  all  his 
money  went  to  Harvard  University  for  technical 
development  work. 

It  was  by  McKay  that  the  system  now  pre- 
valent of  leasing  machines  to  manufacturers,  on 
payment  of  a  royalty  for  each  pair  of  shoes  made, 
was  introduced.  In  no  other  way  could  he  in- 
duce manufacturers  to  use  his  machine. 

Mr.  Winslow  was  perhaps  the  first  man  to  see 
the  possibilities  for  Service  through  the  consolida- 
tion of  different  companies.  There  were  many 
manufacturers  of  various  kinds  of  shoe  machinery, 
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and  three  of  these  were,  to  Ins  muni,  especially 
adapted  tor  cooperation.  One  companj  made 
machines  for  sewing  soles  to  uppers  bj  means  of 
a  welt;  and  also  made  auxiliary  devices.  \ 
second  put  out  lasting  machines,  while  a  third 
manufactured  machines  For  attaching  soles  ami 
heels  by  metallic  fasteners.  I  lie  object  of  this 
amalgamation  was  not  to  diminish  competition, 
but  rather  to  reduce  production  costs  ami  give 
the  maximum  of  Service,  from  a  single  organiza- 


tlms  be.  .ime  a  capitalization  of  brains  and  genius. 
Quite  different,  tins,  from  the  days  when  inven- 
tors   often    agonized    in    solitude,    despair    and 

poverty.  Business  history  is  filled  with  melan- 
cholj  stones  reflecting  the  heart-breaking  dis- 
couragements of  nun  who  struggled  with  ideas 
out  of  which  to-day  have  come  big  industries. 

The  whole  matter  ol   inventions  at   Beverly 
was  placed  in  the  hands  ol  .1  committee  ol  offk 
Millions  of  dollars   have   been   invested   in  cx- 


tion  and  without  increased  expense,  to  shoe  man- 
ufacturers who  used  the  various  types  of  machines 
— much  as  a  huge  department  store  is  equipped 
to  serve  the  needs  of  an  entire  community. 

George  W.  Brown  had  at  one  time  been  selling 
agent  for  a  sewing  machine  company,  which, 
however,  did  not  make  the  heavy  machines  for 
stitching  the  lower  parts  of  shoes.  He  had  later 
been  associated  with  Mr.  Winslow  in  a  company 
organized  to  manufacture  lasting  machines. 
Mr.  Brown's  personal  acquaintance  with  all  shoe 
manufacturers  added  much  to  the  strength  of 
the  new  organization. 

From  the  start  it  was  the  policy  to  develop 
constantly  shoemaking  machinery;  to  endow 
experiment  so  that  inventors  could  live  in  com- 
fort and  devote  themselves  to  constructive  work. 
The  establishment  of  the  Invention  Department 


perimental  work.  Sometimes  ideas  that  seemed 
valuable  came  to  nothing  after  long  and  expen- 
sive effort.  If  individual  men  had  attempted 
these  things  their  lives  would  have  been  wrecked 
and  their  families  desolated,  but  here  in  the  In- 
vention Department  of  the  United  Shoe  Machin- 
ery Company  the  law  of  average  softens  failures. 
No  hearts  are  broken,  and  a  vast  aggregate  of 
mechanical  genius  is  saved  for  Service  that 
reaches  directly  to  every  buyer  of  shoes.  More 
than  1 50  new  machines  have  been  invented, 
many  replacing  hand  work. 

The  occupants  of  Inventors'  Row  are  recruited 
from  inside  and  outside  sources.  Many  men 
bring  ideas,  and  where  possibilities  seem  to  war- 
rant they  are  given  facilities  and  salaries.  In 
this  way  came  the  inventor  of  the  buttonhole 
machine — a  mechanic  with  imagination  and  ideas. 
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The  Company  introduced  him  to  one  of  those 
wire-meshed  dens,  where  for  a  long  time  he  ex- 
perimented. It  was  a  baffling  problem  to  train 
the  balky  needle  to  follow  accurately  the  button- 
hole shape.  Slowly  the  needle  made  concessions — 
and  finally  quit  resisting  and  "fell  in." 

Another  notable  device  produced  by  the  Com- 
pany's inventors  is  the  skiving  machine,  which 
performs  seeming  miracles.  It  takes  a  piece  of 
leather  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  and 
splits  it  into  seven  layers,  and  can  finish  leather 
down  to  two  one-thousandths  of  an  inch.  Its 
Service  extends  to  bookbinders,  glove  makers, 
diving-suit  manufacturers  and  others. 

The  fineness  to  which  the  Company's  machines 
have  been  reduced  is  aptly  shown  by  comparing 
their  product  to  the  human  hair,  which  is  seldom 
under  three  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter. Several  of  these  machines  work  to  a 
point  eight  times  finer! 

A    DREAM    COME    TRUE 

Some  years  ago  the  Company  had  a  machine 
which  put  in  375  eyelets  a  minute,  doing  each 
side  of  the  shoe  separately.  Up  in  the  Invention 
Department  someone  dreamed  that  both  sides 
might  be  done  together,  not  only  doubling  the 
output  but  making  the  opposite  eyelets  cor- 
respond exactly  in  position;  and  after  three  years 
of  contriving,  such  a  machine  appeared  one  day 
in  the  Assembling  Room — doing  both  sides  at 
once  at  the  rate  of  750  eyelets  a  minute.  Its 
Service  now  reaches  far  beyond  shoe  factories. 
In  corset  making,  for  example,  it  has  cut  labor 
costs. 

One  of  the  principal  devices  of  shoe  factories, 
known  as  the  pulling-over  machine,  has  grown 
out  of  that  old-time  dark-skinned  inventor's 
lasting  apparatus.  In  the  early  days  a  shoe- 
maker, sitting  on  his  low  stool  with  the  last  in 
his  apron,  could  pull  over  some  sixty  uppers  in 
a  day.  Recently  in  a  modern  factor}'  I  saw  a 
machine  pulling  over  uppers  at  the  rate  of  1,500  a 
day;  and  oddly  it  was  operated  by  a  colored  man. 

Between  these  two  men  runs  a  long  and  wean- 
path  of  invention,  costing  Si, 500,000  and  involv- 
ing 2,600  changes.  Now  the  machine  has  amaz- 
ing steel  fingers  that  grip  the  leather  from  all 
sides  and  draw  it  over  the  last.  Some  hidden 
contrivance  then  drives  the  temporary  tacks 
with  a  single  blow. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  strip  of  leather 
known  as  the  welt— fastening  together  the  insole 
and  upper — was  sewed  in  only  by  hand.  But 
workmen  were  constituted  differently;  some  drew 
taut  stitches  while  others  left  them  loose;  and 
always  they  spaced  irregular!}'.  Tom  Shoe- 
maker, for  example,  would  sew  viciously  for  an 
hour — expressing    perhaps    his    feeling    toward 


a  rival  in  matters  of  affection.  Ori  the  next 
stool  his  comrade  Louie,  finding  that  his  own 
court  ran  smoothly,  would  sew  amiably  and 
with  careless  fingers.  To-day  the  automatic 
welt  sewer  has  no  moods;  it  never  falls  in  love, 
and  is  a  stranger  to  all  sentiment  and  weariness. 

INCREASING    A    MACHINE'S   CAPACITY 

The  original  of  this  welter,  operated  by  foot- 
power  and  invented  long  before  the  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Company  came  into  being,  did  more 
than  anything  else  to  revolutionize  the  manu- 
facture of  shoes.  But  almost  continuous  work 
upon  it  has  been  done  in  the  Invention  Depart- 
ment. During  the  last  eleven  years  alone  the 
sewing  capacity  of  the  automatic  welter  has  in- 
creased 66.7  per  cent. 

I  have  said  that  the  welter  has  no  sentiment 
— but  I  take  it  back.  It  breathes  a  subtle  at- 
mosphere of  pathos,  despite  its  cold  exterior, 
because  many  inventors  have  died  on  this  job 
and  passed  it  on  to  others. 

In  erstwhile  days  of  shoemaking  the  different 
lifts  of  the  heel  were  nailed  together  by  patient 
shoemakers  content  to  follow  time-worn  tradi- 
tions. Then  out  of  the  mysterious  realms  of  im- 
agination some  man  dared  to  dream  of  another 
way.  Slowly  his  vision  took  on  reality.  I  am  told 
that  for  man}'  years  the  evolution  of  this  ponder- 
ous machine,  as  it  is  to-day,  was  part  of  the  rou- 
tine of  Inventors'  Row.  It  takes  the  layers 
of  the  heel  and  compresses  them  with  such  mighty 
force  that  the  fibers  interlock  and  the  heel  be- 
comes practically  solid  leather. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  long  rows  of  girls 
in  shoe  factories  could  be  seen  lacing  the  uppers 
temporarily  with  twine  to  keep  the  pairs  to- 
gether and  allow  the  opening  in  the  shoe  upper 
to  spread  only  to  the  same  extent  as  when  laced 
on  the  foot.  Then  out  of  that  enchanted  region 
of  inventors  emanated  a  curious  device  that  now 
does  the  lacing  in  a  twinkling,  and  ties  the  knot. 
Those  picturesque  rows  of  girls  have  passed  along 
— let  us  trust  to  other  knots  that  can  never 
be  tied  by  machines. 

It  was  once  said  that  the  cutting  of  uppers 
would  always  be  done  by  hand,  because  leather 
was  too  treacherous  and  uneven  a  commodity 
for  any  machine  to  handle.  Five  years  inventors 
worked;  then  was  developed  a  machine  that 
stamped  out  the  upper  with  a  single  motion, 
doubling  the  ouput  and  doing  a  better  job. 

All  this  means  big  Service.  The  total  saving 
to  shoe  manufacturers  through  the  use  of  one 
type  of  machine  alone  has  been  more  than 
§4,000,000  annually. 

By  lowering  machinery  costs,   the   Invention 
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Department  has  tremendousl)  decreased  the 
labor  cosl  of  shoes.  1 1  .ill  people  to-day  were 
shod  with  hand-made  shoes  the  labor  charge 
would  be  prohibitive.  I  In-  machinery  ^>si  ..i 
making  shoes  is  the  only  item  thai  has  nol  ad- 
vanced  for  sixteen  years;  il  anything  il  is  less 
than  ii  \\  as  sixteen  j  ears  ago. 

Suppose  you  buy  a  paii  of  shoes  for  ten  dollars 
— how  much  of  ii  noes  to  the  manufacturer  ol 
shoe  machinery!  Somewhere  around  five  cents! 
Ami  five  cents  is  less  than  the  price  of  the  carton 
in  which  the  shoes  are  sold,  and  less  than  the 

COSt  of  the  laces.  Other  factors  musl  be  respon- 
sible tor  the  high  price  of  shoes  causes  quite 
beyond  the  control  of  shoe  manufacturers. 
For  instance:  A  world-shortage  of  hides,  leather 
and  finished  shoes;  unprecedented  buying  of  high 
grade  footwear;  competition  of  the  world  tor 
raw  material;  lack  of  proper  shipping  facilities; 
heavily  increased  cost  of  distribution;  the  de- 
preciated dollar. 

The  average  royalty  for  the  use  of  all  machines 
furnished  by  this  Company  is  a  little  over  two 
and  two-third  cents  for  each  pair  of  shoes  -all 
types  and  grades,  embracing  the  machines  which 
pay  the  highest  royalties,  about  five  and  a  quar- 
ter cents  a  pair. 

In  brief,  the  Service  of  all  the  millions  of  dollars 
expended  by  this  Corporation  in  the  invention 
and  development  of  shoe  machinery  is  returned 
directly  to  the  people;  they  receive  without  charge 
all  the  benefits. 

Or  take  benefits  accruing  directly  to  labor.  A 
shoe  operative  in  Brockton,  for  instance,  is  earn- 
ing much  more  on  a  new  machine  than  he  earned 
on  an  old  one.  You  can  go  through  the  rank 
and  file  of  shoe  workers  and  find  that  the  United 
Shoe  Machinery  Companv  has  rendered  a  similar 
Service  to  untold  thousands. 

FOLLOWING    THROLGH    WITH    SERVICE 

It  was  because  the  mere  development  of  shoe 
machinery  did  not  wholly  meet  Service  neces- 
sities that  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company 
has  continued  the  plan  of  leasing  certain  clas 
of  its  machines,  instead  of  selling  outright.  This 
leasing  policy  was  used  by  the  Companv's  pre- 
decessors, and  was  already  popular  with  shoe 
manufacturers.  In  the  early  days  of  shoe  ma- 
chinery it  often  happened  that  machines  broke 
down,  tying  up  whole  shops  indefinitely.  It  was 
largely  to  remedy  this  evil  that  the  United  Shoe 
Machinery-  Company  was  formed. 

The  Company  believes  its  responsibility  does 
not  end  when  machines  leave  the  factory;  that 
a  machine  out  of  order — unprofitable  to  the 
shoe  manufacturer — is  a  poor  Service  to  the  na- 
tion. Especially  is  this  true  now,  when  produc- 
tion is  a  panacea  for  rising  costs. 


Business    success    is    the    \otCt    that     makes    |  |,e 

world  move.     I  herefore  the  <  ompany  's  pol 
has  always  been  to  keep  ma<  limes  i  nearly 

as  |w>ssiNe  1,1  capacity    in  the  factories  ol  its 
customers.     1 1  it  sold  all  its  machines  outright 
as  indeed  it  does  m  a  certain  i  lass  ol  equipment 
us    extraordinary     repair    and    replacement 

Sen  ii  ■■  would  be  impossible. 

Very  notable  is  the  expert  shoemaking  Service 
the  Company  supplies  without  charge.     It  sends 

the  best  shoe  men  in  the  world  into  factories  to 
show    where    production    mav    be    more    efficient 

and  quality  improved.  In  addition,  the  ( Company 
gives  a  Ser\  ice  in  the  reorganization  oi  ,,id  plants 
or  the  building  of  new  ones,  furnishing  entire 
of  plans  and  the  specifications  for  machinery  and 
arrangement.  Owing  t<>  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  shoe  industry,  mam  plants  were  far  from 
efficient.  With  the  aid  of  this  Company  numer- 
ous manufacturers  have  entirely  reorganized 
their  plants,  and  in  main  instances  rebuilt. 

Revenues  are  derived  chiefly  from  royalties. 
These,  however,  are  not  fixed  sums,  but  based 
on  the  output  of  machines.  If  a  machine  runs 
only  six  months  a  year,  the  Company  suffers 
along  with  the  shoe  factory.  lor  every  pair  of 
shoes  that  passes  through  a  machine,  a  pre- 
scribed royalty  accrues  to  the  Shoe  Machinery 
Company.  There  could  be  no  stronger  incen- 
tive for  this  machinery  Service  than  to  give 
every  possible  aid  to  the  shoe  manufacturer. 

A  PARTNERSHIP  WITH  CUSTOMERS 

Hundreds  of  shoe  manufacturers  have  declared 
their  success  due  to  help  this  Company  has  given. 

The  Company  takes  on  its  shoulders  the  heavy 
financial  risk  that  commonly  lies  in  machinery. 
Banks  will  not  base  their  loans  on  machinery 
assets,  well  knowing  that  a  machine  regarded 
wonderful  to-day  may  be  obsolete  to-morrow. 
The  Shoe  Machinery  Company  takes  this  chance, 
and  when  a  machine  does  fall  into  the  discard 
it  is  replaced  with  a  modern  one — without  ad- 
ditional charge.  The  Company  assures  its  cus- 
tomers that  they  will  continue  to  get  the  best 
possible  machinery;  nor  need  they  worry  over 
the  selection  of  machines. 

The  United  Company  is  virtually  a  partner 
of  shoe  manufacturers.  Through  the  operation 
of  its  leasing  system  it  capitalizes  the  machinerv 
end  of  the  business,  leaving  a  large  part  of  the 
shoe  man's  capital  liquid  for  operating  purposes. 

I  talked  with  a  small  shoe  manufacturer  who 
told  me  he  started  in  business  fourteen  months 
ago  with  a  capital  of  Si 2,000.  This,  he  said, 
would  have  been  quite  impossible  except  for  the 
leasing  system  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinerv 
Company.  In  those  fourteen  months  his  factory 
has  grown  astonishingly. 
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The  Company's  policy  places  all  shoe  manu- 
facturers— big  and  little — on  a  level.  The  small 
man  gets  the  same  terms  and  pays  the  same 
royalties  for  each  pair  of  shoes  as  the  big  one; 
he  buys  his  replacements  and  supplies  at  the 
same  prices. 

The  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  leases 
many  of  its  machines  to  manufacturers.  Some 
of  them  it  leases  for  use  together,  as  a  series  or 
group.  The  very  Service  made  possible  by  the 
leasing  system  requires  that  certain  machines 
be  grouped  and  used  together — machines  de- 
signed for  that  purpose.  Shoe  manufacturers 
themselves  endorse  this  policy,  through  which 
the  best  possible  Service  is  assured  them. 

A  number  of  years  ago  the  operation  of  this 
system  was  questioned  as  a  violation  of  the  Sher- 
man Anti-Trust  Law,  but  after  voluminous 
testimony  the  case  was  passed  on  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  which  in  a  decision 
said:  "On  the  face  of  it  the  combination  is 
simply  an  effort  after  greater  efficiency."  Thus, 
with  its  activities  approved  by  the  highest 
authority  in  the  land,  the  Company  continues 
to  expand  its  operations  and  Service. 

Much  interesting  evidence  was  introduced 
during  this  hearing.  It  was  shown,  for  instance, 
that  out  of  a  total  of  1,110  operating  shoe  fac- 
tories in  the  United  States,  636  produced  less 
than  500  pairs  a  day  per  factory.  This  meant 
that  the  freedom  of  business  enterprise  was 
furthered  by  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Com- 
pany. It  was  shown,  too,  that  the  leasing  system 
enabled  the  little  man  to  have  a  credit  with  com- 
modity dealers  that  was  unknown  in  other  lines 
of  manufacture.  The  evidence  demonstrated 
that  competition  in  the  shoe-manufacturing  in- 
dustry was  more  free  than  in  any  other  big  line. 

Service  to  employees  at  the  Beverly  factory 
is  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  United  Shoe  Ma- 
chinery Company's  creed  as  Service  to  its  cus- 
tomers and  the  public;  but  such  Service  is  not 
substituted  for  any  part  of  wages. 

In  the  first  place,  the  forty-four-hour  week  is  in 
vogue  all  through  the  works.  The  night  force 
puts  in  eleven  hours  four  nights  a  week,  and 
then  takes  a  vacation. 

It  is  not  the  prov- 
ince of  this  article  to 
describe  in  detail  the 
hygenic  features  of 
the  Beverly  plant  and 
the  steps  taken  by  the 
corporation,  working 
in  helpful  harmony 
with  those  in  its  em- 
ploy, to  insure  health- 
giving  and  agreeable 
surroundings.   Before 


THE    CLUB    HOUSE 


the  buildings  were  begun,  a  year  was  spent  by  a 
committee  of  officials  in  investigating  modern 
factories  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The 
plant  was  then  constructed  to  embody  the  best 
features  of  all.  Fresh  air  and  sunlight  were  the 
first  considerations,  and  the  walls  are  at  least 
seventy-five  per  cent,  glass — sometimes  as  much 
as  ninety.  Purified  air  is  forced  through  con- 
tinually, while  pneumatic  devices  take  out  dust 
and  injurious  particles  from  machines.  Rest 
and  reading  rooms  are  provided,  together  with 
a  dining  room  which  is  operated  practically 
at  cost. 

Near  by  is  a  large  clubhouse,  open  to  all  work- 
ers— men  and  women  alike — for  an  annual 
fee  of  one  dollar,  and  absolutely  in  the  control 
of  the  employees  themselves — who  have  organ- 
ized an  athletic  association  to  manage  the  club- 
house and  all  kinds  of  sports.  This  association 
is  officered  entirely  by  employees. 

Here  is  a  reading  room  with  fireplace  and  cur- 
rent magazines,  a  beautiful  dance  hall  and  per- 
fectly appointed  theatre,  bowling  alleys,  billiard 
and  pool  tables,  and  baths.  There  is  a  special 
department  for  the  use  of  women,  though  they 
share  in  the  rest  of  the  club  as  well.  Adjacent 
are  great  gardens  for  employees,  on  land  furn- 
ished by  the  Company. 

The  adjoining  grounds  embrace  300  acres,  on 
which  are  athletic  fields  and  shooting  ranges. 
The  golf  links  are  available  to  factory  employees 
for  an  annual  fee  of  fifteen  dollars;  to  outsiders, 
twenty  dollars.  There  is  also  a  yacht  club  and 
clubhouse. 

When  the  noon  whistle  blows  at  the  plant  a 
brass  band,  comprising  uniformed  factory  work- 
ers who  have  been  released  a  few  minutes  earlier, 
begins  a  concert  in  the  bandstand  outside  the 
main  entrance.  It  plays  all  through  the  dinner 
intermission — just  a  touch  of  corporation  senti- 
ment ;  and  music  makes  better  workers. 

Corporations  are  not  necessarily  inconsiderate. 
Here  at  Beverly  the  women  workers  come  on 
duty  five  minutes  later  than  the  men  and  leave 
that  much  earlier.  This  courteous  device  elimi- 
nates a  problem  which  has  perplexed  many 
large  industries  where  both  sexes  are  employed. 

Only  the  very  high- 
lights of  this  United 
Shoe  Machinery  Ser- 
vice story  have  been 
touched,  but  deduc- 
tions are  certainly 
plain  enough.  Bol- 
shevism says  Capital 
is  organized  robbery. 
How  greatly  are  un- 
thinking men  de- 
luded! 
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TROY  AND  COLLARS 

How  Two  Young  Men  Founded  a  Link-  Business  I  hat  Became  a 
Big  One.    Qualitv  Principles    1  hat  Counted  Heavily  in  Giving 

Their  Names  Lasting  Distinction  and   Tutting  Troy  on  the  Map 

By  EDWARD  Moll    WOOLLEY 


THIS  is  no  era  for  industrial  selfishness.  A 
business  lias  no  right  to  exist  unless  it  wields 
all  its  influences  toward  building  up  other  insti- 
tutions— toward  the  development  of  men  who  in 
turn  will  be  factors  in  constructive  Americanism. 
This  narrative  of  Earl  &  Wilson  tells  a  human 
story,  but  its  purpose  is  still  bigger.  It  aims  to 
present  in  true  perspective  a  picture  of  a  modern 
manufacturing  house  which  believes  in  America 
and  in  service  to  its  fellowmen. 

TN  THE  erstwhile  days  of  Troy — now  famous 
A  as  the  Collar  City — a  young  iron  worker  fell 
in  love  with  a  maiden  of  that  Hudson  River  town; 
and  thus  began  the  story  of  a  great  industry. 
.Melancholy  sentimental  interest  always  forms 
an  undercurrent  in  the  long-ago  beginnings  of  a 
business  that  outlives  its  founders.  So  it  is  in 
this  case.  Though  the  young  man  and  girl  are 
gone,  their  romance  will  live;  it  is  stamped  upon 
the  city  in  which  they  loved  and  struggled  and 
built  up  a  great  industrial  house,  Earl  &  Wilson. 

Jefferson  Gardner  was  the  young  woman's 
father — one  of  the  first  collar  manufacturer  in 
Troy,  operating  a  little  shop  on  the  lower  floor 
of  his  home.  Records  show  that  in  1837  Ira 
Perego,  a  men's  furnishings  merchant  in  New 
York,  gave  Mr.  Gardner  a  web  of  linen  for  use 
in  making  collars.  Here  in  Troy  collars  were 
cut  with  shears  and  given  out  to  the  industrious 
women  of  the  community  for  stitching.  Jef- 
ferson Gardner  then  took  his  product  toNew  York 
in  bushel  baskets. 

In  those  practical  days  young  men  learned 
trades;  toil  and  grime  did  not  frighten  them. 
Thus  William  S.  Earl,  known  as  Billy  to  his 
friends,  had  taken  to  iron-molding.  His  marriage 
to  Miss  Gardner  took  place  in  1848.  Inciden- 
tally, some  years  before,  the  girl  had  laid  the 
first  sidewalk  in  Chicago,  of  loose  boards  over 
which  she  picked  her  way  through  the  mud  to 
church. 

Shortly  after  his  marriage  Billy  Earl  went  to 
work  as  a  collar-cutter  in  the  Gardner  shop,  and 
in  1850  he  and  his  wife  started  a  shop  of  their 
own  across  the  way,  opening  into  an  alley. 

The  business  grew  and  in  a  short  time  young 


I  irl  was  a  leading  citizen  of  Troy.  But  an  ill 
fortune  drew  him  elsewhere— into  business  mis- 
adventures. Almost  penniless,  he  and  his  fam- 
ilv  returned  to  Troy.  Next  day,  tin  dinner  pail 
under  his  arm,  Billy  Earl  went  to  work  in  one 
of  the  little  collar  plants  which  were  beginning  to 
sprinkle  Troy. 

In  New  York  City  lived  Washington  Wilson  — 
young,  handsome,  and  a  brilliant  salesman;  a 
typical  city  man,  with  rather  deep  knowledge  of 
people  and  things  in  general,  albeit  he  had  accu- 
mulated four  thousand  dollars  in  debts.  Per- 
haps these  obligations  represented  experience 
destined  to  be  of  value. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  connected  with  a  business 
that  brought  him  often  to  Troy,  where  through 
mutual  friends  he  fell  in  with  the  Earls.  They 
discussed  possibilities  in  collars,  and  in  1867 
started  a  little  shop  under  the  now  historic  name. 
Earl  &  Wilson.  Mr.  Earl  had  saved  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  and  his  partner  raised  a  like  amount. 
Mrs.  Earl  herself  aided  in  supervising  the  shop. 

The  two  partners,  of  opposite  types,  balanced 
each  other.  Ear!  was  essentially  a  manufacturer. 
He  made  good  collars  because  by  no  possibility 
could  he  make  any  other  kind;  his  was  the  mathe- 
matical, accurate  mind.  Things  that  did  not 
measure  up  to  his  innate  standards  of  perfec- 
tion were  actual  torture;  Quality  from  the  start 
was  his  ideal. 

Wilson  agreed,  but  turned  his  own  energies  to 
the  selling  end,  where  his  genius  was  irresistible. 
It  was  he  who  conceived  the  plan  of  a  retail  price 
for  collars  based  on  quality.  Earl  &  Wilson  were 
the  first  to  adopt  the  twenty-five-cent  collar  as  a 
Quality  product.  On  this  basis  the  firm  estab- 
lished its  goods — on  the  principle  that  Service,  not 
Price,  benefits  the  people. 

At  first  most  of  the  sewing  was  done  in  private 
homes,  but  by  1869  Earl  &  Wilson  had  twenty- 
four  machines,  and  employed  forty  women  in  the 
factor\-  and  three  hundred  outside.  Mr.  Wilson 
opened  a  sales  room  in  New  York,  and  that  year 
their  total  sales  were  Sq8,ooo. 

So  the  business  grew,  until  in  1876,  foreseeing 
something  of  their  future  romance,  Earl  &  Wilson 
built  a  great  factory  in  Troy,  all  of  which  they 
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hoped  ultimately  to  occupy.  For  the  time  being 
they  took  a  single  floor,  subletting  the  others 
to  seven  manufacturing  concerns.  People  called 
them  reckless  and  visionary,  but  to-day  the  Earl 
&  Wilson  plant  embraces  not  only  this  whole 
great  building  but  others  as  well — and  still  the 
crowding  demands  for  their  products  ever  neces- 
sitate more  room. 


the  sewing  machine.  Yet  no  sweat-shops  dis- 
figure Troy — none  of  the  conditions  that  prevail 
in  large  cities. 


*&>.&<& 


KILIAEN  VAN  RENSSELAER,  a  Dutch 
patroon,  once  owned  the  site  of  Troy  and 
all  the  land  for  miles  about.  Later  the  farm 
where  now  stands  the  Earl  &  Wilson  factory 
commanded  an  annual  rental  of  three  and  three- 
quarters  bushels  of  wheat  and  two  fat  hens. 

To-day  the  whole  world  knows  not  only  Troy 
but  the  House  of  Earl  &  Wilson. 

Troy,  a  city  of  80,000 — 20,000  wage  earners — 
is  one  of  those  towns  synonymous  with  their 
products.  In  the  public  mind  Troy  means  col- 
lars— just  as  the  name  Earl  &  Wilson  does. 
Some  names  dominate  by  the  very  force  of  sug- 
gestion. Incidentally,  Troy  means  laundries,  for 
here  originated  the  steam  laundry. 

To-day  Troy  makes  more  than  ninety  per  cent, 
of  all  collars  worn  in  the  United  States,  millions 
of  dozens  emanating  fiom  that  city  annually. 
Nor  is  this  due  to  a  collar  trust — there  isn't  any. 
Troy  is  filled  with  collar  factories  wholly  inde- 
pendent. 

Old-timers  remember  the  vogue  for  paper  col- 
lars that  once  swept  the  country.  Men  prophe- 
sied the  doom  of  the  cloth  collar;  but  the  world 
always  comes  back  to  quality  goods.  In  the 
Earl  &  Wilson  plant  may  be  seen  a  huge  press 
that  some  concern,  long  since  defunct,  used  in 
stamping  out  those  funny  paper  collars. 

Here  in  Troy,  and  throughout  the  adjacent 
country,  has  grown  up  a  large  community  of 
collar-makers.  For  the  same  reason  that  Akron 
is  the  rubber  city,  Troy  is  headquarters  for  collars 
— and  for  shirts  as  well.  It  is  easy  for  workers 
in  these  lines  to  find  employment,  and  for  manu- 
facturers to  get  help.  The  collar  trade  descends 
from  father  to  son,  and  from  mother  to  daughter 
and  granddaughter — sometimes  three  genera- 
tions together  making  collars  and  shirts.  Be- 
sides, several  thousand  workers  stitch  collars 
at  home — the  companies  supplying  machines  and 
motors.  They  told  me  in  Troy  that  many  a 
mother  puts  her  baby  to  sleep  with  the  song  of 


WELL  remember  how  my  Grandmother 
*  made  Granddad's  shirts  an  inch  or  two 
bigger  than  he  wanted  them;  and  quite  distinct 
in  my  recollection  are  his  remarks  when  he 
couldn't  get  his  collar  on.  Grandmother  soothed 
him:  "Just  be  patient  until  wash  day;  the  shirt 
will  shrink  to  fit." 

To-day  the  Earl  &  Wilson  Test  Room,  on  an 
upper  floor  of  the  Troy  factory,  looks  after 
shrinkage,  so  that  every  man  may  have  a  shirt 
made  not  shrunk  to  fit.  Here  I  saw  the  Manager 
of  Tests  measuiing  samples  of  shirting  before 
and  after  washing — measurements  mathematical 
down  to  decimal  points.  Any  shrinkage  more 
than  normal  foredoomed  the  fabric  to  rejection. 

Later,  down  in  the  basement,  I  noticed  great 
tanks  of  water  in  which  collar  fabrics  were  being 
shrunk  before  going  to  the  cutters. 

The  Earl  &  Wilson  laundry,  by  the  way,  is 
worth  a  story  in  itself.  With  its  ponderous 
washing  machines,  dryers,  starchers  and  ironers, 
it  could  easily  do  the  laundry  work  of  10,000 
households. 

The  Test  Room  looks  after  colors  as  well  as 
shrinkage.  Triplicate  samples  are  taken  from  all 
shirt  fabrics,  and  two  sets  of  these  swatches  are 
given  the  third  degree.  I  followed  one  set  to  the 
laundry,  where  for  two  hours  the  samples  were 
swashed  and  soaked,  and  swashed  again,  with 
strong  laundry  soap.  Then  I  watched  the  second 
set  put  through  a  process  including  not  only  soap 
and  water  but  certain  cleansing  chemicals  some- 
times used  by  laundries.  Both  sets  were  then 
taken  back  to  the  Test  Room  and  pasted  in  a 
great  scrap-book  alongside  the  third  clipping 
from  the  unwashed  fabric. 

On  comparison  in  the  sunlight,  one  sample 
showed  a  slight  fading  in  the  purples.  "Out  it 
goes,"  said  the  Manager  of  Tests. 

Before  quitting  the  Test  Room  I  witnessed  the 
performance  of  a  machine  for  determining  the 
breaking  point  of  cloth.  In  a  way  it  imperson- 
ated Dad  or  Uncle  Bill — or  perhaps  yourself — 
in  the  ceremony  of  struggling  into  a  shirt. 

"  Men  are  mere  brutes  when  dressing  to  catch  a 
train,"  said  the  test  man.     "Their  shirts  must 
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have    tensile   strength    both    ways.    Otherwise 

unprintable  words — and  lost  customers!" 
It  is  not  often,  however,  thai  manufacturers 

of  poor-grade  shirtings  oiler  their  wares  to  Earl 
&  Wilson.  "Ill is  Troy  Test  Room  is  famous 
among  makers  of  shirt  and  collar  materials. 

I  hen  we  moved  along  to  a  device  that  was 
stoically  untwisting  thread  into  strands — nosing 
into  its  very  make-up  and  inner  secrets.  All 
these  machines  are  somewhat  insolent  and  lacking 
in  sentiment.  Chemicals,  without  regret,  dis- 
cover whether  "silk"  is  wholly  silk  or  part 
cotton. 

In  these  ways  the  Earl  &  Wilson  Test  Room — 
standing  everlastingly  for  Quality  and  Reputa- 
tion— is  a  Service  rendered  both  dealers  and  con- 
sumers. Quality  means  Economy  to  the  public, 
and  Successful  Merchandising  for  the  dealer. 


""H ROUGH  labyrinths  of  sewing  machines 
*  and  collar-making  devices  of  strange  varie- 
ties we  went;  up  and  down  aisle  after  aisle  where 
endless  rows  of  women,  and  here  and  there  groups 
of  men,  were  working.  On  every  floor  new  bat- 
teries of  machines  and  fresh  battalions  of  shirt 
and  collar-workers  greeted  us. 

In  one  department  we  paused  to  watch  an 
amber-haired  girl  who  seemed  to  be  displaying 
extraordinary  dexterity  for  our  entertainment. 
My  guide  declared,  however,  that  she  always 
worked  that  way. 

"It's  her  pace,"  he  volunteered;  "she  can 
sew  on  more  buttons  in  half  an  hour  than  your 
wife  could  sew  by  hand  in  a  day." 

She  was  working  with  buttons  that  had  the  eye- 
lets in  a  shank — using  a  machine  which  had 
caused  the  inventor,  sleepless  nights.  Yet  he 
solved  the  trouble  in  so  clever  a  way  that  workers 
now  take  it  quite  for  granted. 

"Nothing  to  it!"  quoth  she. 

I've  been  thinking  ever  since  of  her  remark — 
nothing  to  it !  Marvels  of  mechanics  and  produc- 
tion get  to  be  quite  commonplace;  yet  the  brains 
and  money  that  have  gone  into  this  sort  of  public 
Service  are  stupendous. 

Earl  &  Wilson,  while  not  concerned  directly 
with  the  development  of  sewing  machines,  have 
been  leaders  since  the  days  of  Mr.  Earl  himself 
in  the  invention  of  devices  which  make  the  pres- 
ent industry  possible.  Our  great-grandfathers 
did  not  have  the  collars  we  know  to-day;  they 
wore  stocks,  or  perhaps  fluted  ruffles.     Earl  & 


Wilson  invented  the  high  turned-down  collar 
which  worked  revolution  in  neckwear  styles. 
M.my  special  machines  essential  to  modern 
collar  making  were  originated  and  built  at  the 
Earl  cv  Wilson  factory— among  them  the  stamp- 
ing, turning  and  shrinking  machines. 

In  the  old  days  a  vast  amount  of  individual 
labor  was  required,  for  one  thing,  in  turning  and 
stitching  raw  edges;  now  machines  do  this  work 
in  perhaps  a  single  second. 

Our  grandmothers  used  to  say  that  the  worst 
job  in  making  shirts  was  the  neckband;  but  this 
operation  holds  no  terrors  for  the  Earl  &  Wilson 
factory,  where  special  machines  do  it  without 
complaint  or  apology.  One  impressive  thing  is 
the  swiftness  and  apparent  ease  with  which  each 
job  swings  along. 

Farther  on  was  an  aisle  of  shirt-making  ma- 
chines, going  with  the  gallop  and  gusto  of  soldiers 
on  the  double-quick. 

Still  farther  along,  at  a  sewing  machine,  we 
paused  to  pay  respects  to  a  white-haired  woman 
who  had  been  with  Earl  &  Wilson  forty-odd  years. 
Her  face  brightened  as  she  told  us  that  Mr.  Earl 
himself  employed  her.  "A  fine  man,"  she  said, 
"who  always  gave  us  girls  a  Square  Deal!" 


FOR  many  years  Mr.  Earl  himself  received 
the  work  done  by  outside  stitchers,  his 
microscopical  eye  searching  out  defects.  He  was 
the  plan,  policy  and  mainspring  of  the  factory 
— always  on  guard  against  the  slightest  let- 
down in  perfection. 

Later  when  shirts  became  part  of  the  product, 
the  same  quality  trade-mark  covered  them. 
Washington  Wilson  created  this  design;  his 
own  handwriting  and  character  live  in  the  trade- 
mark 


&OT 


To-day  the  Earl  &  Wilson  House  is  the  length- 
ening shadow  of  its  two  founders.  They  died 
many  years  ago,  but  their  influence  is  as  strong 
as  when  they  went  away,  close  togerher,  on  their 
long  journey. 

In  1873  Gardner  Earl,  a  son,  was  admitted  to 
membership,  and  in  1881  Arthur  R.  Wilson,  a 
brother  of  Washington  Wilson,  came  in.  A 
nephew,  Franklin  H.  Wilson,  afterward  became 
a  firm  member. 

In  1887  Earl  &  Wilson  once  more  tied  the  pedi- 
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gree  of  the  House  to  the  early  collar-making 
traditions  of  Troy.  Edgar  K.  Betts,  a  mer- 
chant who  married  another  daughter  of  Jefferson 
Gardner,  took  charge  of  the  manufacturing.  His 
son,  Edgar  H.  Betts,  is  now  president. 

Thus  the  House  of  Earl  &  Wilson  takes  pride 
in  its  relationship  to  the  men  who  ran  that  fust 
little  collar  shop  many  years  before  the  Civil 
War. 

A  YOUNG  retail  merchant  in  a  western  town, 
eager  to  increase  sales,  was  inclined  to 
plunge,  without  considering  whether  certain 
line?  were  adaptable  to  his  trade.  But  the  Earl 
&  Wilson  salesman  covering  this  territory  was 
conservative;  he  reflected  the  policy  of  the  House 
- — against  selling  goods  that  might  stay  on  a 
merchant's  shelves. 

This  is  the  sort  of  Service  for  which  the  Earl 
&  Wilson  policy  stands.  Its  philosophy  is  not 
merely  to  sell  merchandise.  To  help  men  to 
success  is  a  bigger,  more  satisfying  motif. 

The  Company  has  branch  establishments  in 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland, 
Chicago,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco  and  Los  An- 
geles; but  these  are  more  than  mere  convention;-! 
branches. 

Once  a  young  executive  in  a  Chicago  depart- 
ment store  dreamed  a  daring  thing.  He  went  to 
the  senior  partner  and  thus  expressed  himself: 

"Our  store  needs  atmosphere."  Shortly  after- 
ward began  the  era  of  "drawing  room" 
stores. 

The  Earl  &  Wilson  House  wants  its  Branch 
offices  to  possess  this  same  atmosphere  of  men, 
with  red  blood  of  fellowship.  The  Company  is 
content  to  grow  from  Service  rendered — not 
from  cold,  bald  merchandising.  It  expects 
all  members  of  its  organization  to  live  the  funda- 
mental principle  that 'the  business  can  never  be 
truly  successful  unless  it  attracts — as  a  magnet. 
Customers  must  feel  from  within  the  impulse  to 
buy;  they  must  need  not  only  the  goods  but  the 
counsel,  experience  and  merchandising  informa- 
tion Earl  &  Wilson  can  give  them. 

ONE  of  the  greatest  services  a  manufacturer 
can  render  the  public  is  to  discourage  soar- 
ing prices.  Not  long  ago  a  certain  dealer  bought 
a  quantity  of  Earl  &  Wilson  shirts  at  a  price 
which  enabled  him  to  retail  them  for  S2.50 — 
though  the  actual  market  value  was  over  S4. 
The  secret  of  this  transaction  was  simply  the 
consistent  Earl  &  Wilson  policy  to  base  selling 
prices  on  the  actual  cost  of  materials,  plus  a 
reasonable  profit.  These  fabrics  had  been  pur- 
chased months  before. 


Especially  at  the  present  time  does  this  phil- 
osophy operate  toward  good  Americanism.  By 
discouraging  inflation  of  prices,  lower  costs  of 
living  are  subserved. 
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HTHE  Square  Deal,  in  every  phase  of  the 
*  business,  is  the  Earl  &  Wiison  policv.  In 
the  early  days  the  proprietors  knew  emplovee^ 
personally;  they  were  Jim  and  Jack.  Ann  and 
Jane.  To-day  this  personal  touch  is  taken  over 
by  the  Employment  Manager.  A  Square  Deal 
to  workers  means  SERVICE;  means  bettering 
the  product. 

Foremen  in  the  Earl  &  Wiison  plant  do  not 
have  the  power  of  discharge.  The  Employment 
.Manager  is  both  counselor  and  court  of  appeal. 
As  ambassador  from  the  Company-  to  its  workers, 
he  irons  out  many  of  their  troubles.  Perhaps 
Jessie  Stitcher  wearies  of  doing  the  same  work 
month  after  month.  "I'm  going  to  quit!" 
she  says. 

"Just  wait  a  little,"  returns  the  Employment 
.Manager,  "we'll  find  a  different  job  for  vou." 

Or  Jennie  Starcher  shows  signs  of  letting  down 
in  the  Quality  Spirit.  "Try  it  in  such-and-such 
department,"  he'il  tell  her. 

Yet  it  is  not  his  poiicy  to  antagonize  foremen, 
but  to  conciliate;  his  is  the  soft-pedal  job — a  dip- 
lomat's. In  this  way  he  keeps  the  labor  turn- 
over down — and  maintains  the  spirit  of  the  Best 
Goods.  Records  are  kept  of  all  individual 
performances,  and  promotions  made  accord- 
ingly. 


TROY  has  still  bigger  business  history  ahead 
of  it.  The  collar  and  shirt  industry  has  vast 
markets  as  yet  undeveloped.  Nor  are  all  these 
in  foreign  lands.  The  American  people  are  dress- 
ing better  and  better  every  year — realizing  that 
one  royal  path  to  income  is  the  Road  of  Good 
Clothes. 

Thus  the  Earl  cv:  Wilson  ambition  is  to  make  its 
House  count  big  in  this  Quality  Service — to 
maintain  Troy  itself  the  Quality  City  for  Collars 
and  Shirts. 
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IUCH  has  been  said  and  volumes 
have  been  written  describing  at 

length  the  many  kinds  of  baths 
civilized  man  has  indulged  in 
from  time  to  time.  Every  pos- 
sible resource  of  the  human  mind  has  heen 
brought  into  play  to  fashion  new  methods 
of  bathing,  but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
most  important  as  well  as  the  most  beneficial 
of  all  baths,  the  "Internal  Bath,"  has  been 
given  little  thought.  The  reason  for  this  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  few  people 
seem  to  realize  the  tremendous  part  that  in- 
ternal bathing  plays  in  the  acquiring  and 
maintaining  of  health. 

If  you  were  to  ask  a  dozen  people  to  define 
an  interna!  bath  you  would  have  as  many  dif- 
ferent definitions,  and  the  probability  is  that 
not  one  of  them  would  be  correct.  To  avoid 
any  misconception  as  to  what  constitutes  an 
internal  bath,  let  it  be  said  that  a  hot  water 
enema  is  no  more  an  internal  bath  than  a 
bdl  of  fare  is  a  dinner. 

If  it  were  possible  and  agreeable  to  take  the 
great  mass  of  thinking  people  to  witness  an 
average  post-mortem  the  sights  they  would 
see  and  the  things  they  would  learn  would 
prove  of  such  lasting  benefit  and  impress 
them  so  profoundly  that  further  argument  in 
favor  of  internal  bathing  would  be  unneces- 
sary to  convince  them.  Unfortunately, 
however,  it  is  not  possible  to  do  this,  profit- 
able as  such  an  experience  would  doubtless 
prove  to  be.  There  is,  then,  only  one  other 
way  to  get  this  information  into  their  hands, 
and  that  is,  by  acquainting  them  with  such 
knowledge  as  will  enable  them  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  this  long-sought-for  health- 
producing  necessity. 

Few  people  realize  what  a  very  little  thing 
is  necessary  sometimes  to  improve  their 
physical  condition.     Also  they  have  almost 


no  conception  of  how  a  little  carelessness,  in- 
difference or  neglect  can  be  the  fundamental 

cause  of  the  most  virulent  disease.  Foi 
instance,  that  universal  disorder  from  which 
almost  all  humanity  is  suffering,  known  as 
"constipation."  "  auto-intoxication,"  "  auto- 
infection,"  and  a  multitude  of  other  terms, 
is  not  only  curable  but  preventable  through 
the  consistent  practice  of  internal  bathing. 

How  many  people  realize  that  normal 
functioning  of  the  bowels  and  a  clean  in- 
testinal tract  make  it  impossible  to  become 
sick  ?  "  Man  of  to-day  is  only  fifty  per  cent, 
efficient."  Reduced  to  simple  English,  this 
means  that  most  men  are  tr)  ing  to  do  a  man's 
portion  of  work  on  half  a  man's  power. 
This  applies  equally  to  women. 

That  it  is  impossible  to  continue  to  do  this 
indefinitely  must  be  apparent  to  all.  Nature 
never  intended  the  delicate  human  organism 
to  be  operated  on  a  hundred  per  cent,  over- 
load. A  machine  could  not  stand  this  and 
not  break  down,  and  the  body  certainly  can 
not  do  more  than  a  machine.  There  is 
entirely  too  much  unnecessary  and  avoidable 
sickness  in  the  world. 

How  many  people  can  you  name,  includ- 
ing yourself,  who  are  physically  vigorous, 
healthy,  and  strong?  The  number  is  appall- 
ingly small. 

It  is  not  a  complex  matter  to  keep  in  con- 
dition, but  it  takes  a  little  time,  and  in  these 
strenuous  days  people  have  time  to  do  every- 
thing else  necessary  for  the  attainment  of 
happiness,  but  the  most  essential  thing 
of  all,  that  of  giving  their  bodies  proper 
care. 

Would  you  believe  that  five  to  ten  minutes 
of  time  devoted  to  systematic  internal  bath- 
ing can  make  you  healthy  and  maintain  your 
physical  efficiency  indefinitely?  Granting 
that  such  a  simple  procedure  as  this  will  do 
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what  is  claimed  for  it  is  it  not  worth  while 
to  learn  more  about  that  which  will  accom- 
plish this  end?  Internal  bathing  will  do 
this,  and  it  will  do  it  for  people  of  all  ages 
and  in  all  conditions  of  health  and  disease. 

People  don't  seem  to  realize,  strange  to 
sav,  how  important  it  is  to  keep  the  body 
free  from  accumulated  body-waste  poisons. 
Their  doing  so  would  prevent  the  absorption 
into  the  blood  of  the  poisonous  excretions  of 
the  body,  and  health  would  be  the  inevitable 
result. 

If  vou  would  keep  your  blood  pure,  your 
heart  normal,  your  eyes  clear,  your  com- 
plexion clean,  your  mind  keen,  your  blood 
pressure  normal,  your  nerves  relaxed,  and  be 
able  to  enjoy  the  vigor  of  youth  in  your  de- 
clining years,  practice  internal  bathing  and 
begin  to-day. 

Now,  that  your  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  importance  of  internal  bathing,  it  may 
be  that  a  number  of  questions  will  suggest 
themselves  to  your  mind.  You  will  proba- 
bly want  to  know  WHAT  an  internal  bath 
is,  WHY  people  should  take  them,  and  the 
WAY  to  take  them.  These  and  countless 
other  questions  are  all  answered  in  a  booklet 
entitled  "THE  WHAT,  THE  WHY  and 
THE  WAY  OF  INTERNAL  BATHING," 
written  by  Dr.  Chas.  A.  Tyrrell,  the  inventor 
of  the  "J.  B.  L.  Cascade,"  whose  lifelong 
study  and  research  along  this  line  has  made 
him  the  preeminent  authority  on  this  sub- 


ject. Not  only  did  internal  bathing  save 
and  prolong  Dr.  Tyrrell's  own  life,  but  the 
lives  of  a  multitude  of  hopeless  individuals 
have  been  equally  spared  and  prolonged. 
No  book  has  ever  been  written  containing 
such  a  vast  amount  of  practical  information 
to  the  business  man,  the  worker,  and  the 
housewife.  All  that  is  necessary  to  secure 
this  book  is  to  write  to  Tyrrell's  Hygienic 
Institute  at  No.  134  West  Sixty-fifth  street, 
New  York  City,  and  mention  having  read 
this  article  in  the  World's  Work  and  same 
will  be  immediately  mailed  to  you  free  of  all 
cost  or  obligation. 

Perhaps  you  realize  now,  more  than  ever, 
the  truth  of  these  statements,  and  if  the  read- 
ing of  this  article  will  result  in  a  proper  appre- 
ciation on  your  part  of  the  value  of  internal 
bathing,  it  will  have  served  its  purpose. 
What  you  will  want  to  do  now  is  to  avail 
yourself  of  the  opportunity  for  learning 
more  about  the  subject,  and  your  writing  for 
this  book  will  give  you  that  information.  Do 
not  put  off  doing  this,  but  send  for  the  book 
now,  while  the  matter  is  fresh  in  your  mind. 

"Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time."  A 
thief  is  one  who  steals  something,  Don't 
allow  procrastination  to  cheat  you  out  of 
your  opportunity  to  get  this  valuable  infor- 
mation, which  is  free  for  the  asking.  If  you 
would  be  natural,  be  healthy.  It  is  un- 
natural to  be  sick.  Why  be  unnatural,  when 
it  is  such  a  simple  thing  to  be  well? 
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